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PREFACE. 


The  original  design  of  the  present  work  is  to 
endeayonr  to  trace  out  the  causes,  as  well  as  to 
apply  a  remedy  for  the  plea  of  want  of  employment 
prodncing  distress  and  vagrancy,  which  is  alarm- 
ingly increasing,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
benevolence,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  counteract  the 
evi]. 

Political  economy  has,  in  some  respects,  become 
a  new  science,  from  the  altered  position  of  society, 
the  system  of  commercial  enterprise,  with  its  alter- 
nate prosperity  and  stagnation  producing  fluctuation 
of  employment,  the  increasing  population  being  still 
a  small  portion  in  comparison  with  the  rapid  im- 
provements in  civilized  life,  which  are  daily  extending 
in  the  various  arts,  sciences,  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce.    Yet  with  all  these  inventions,  and 
new  markets  for  commercial  enterprise,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  are  in  a  miserable  state  of 
destitation ;  and  though  this  poverty  is  in  a  variety 
of  cases  produced  by  the  improvidence  of  individuals, 
yet  it  mast  be  apparent  to  an  accurate  observer,  that 
paoperism  and  destitution,  in  many  instances,  are  the 
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VIII  PREFACE. 

effects  of  accident,  disease,  and  other  causes,  over 
which  the  sufferer  has  no  controuL      In  treating  on 
this  subject,  it  will  be  imperative  to  give  a  sketch 
of  society,  as  it  was  constituted  in  the  early  periods 
of  our  history.    By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to 
deduce  some  conclusions  as  to  the  effects    which 
fiscal  regulations  may  have  obtained  upon  our  popu- 
lation.    One  remarkable  feature  among  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  that  of  Trades  Unions,  and  combina- 
tions of  workmen  against  their  employers,  producing 
misery  and  want  of  employment  to  themselves,  by 
aspiring  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  mechanical  skill, 
just  on  the  same  principle  as  our  legislatures,  through 
ignorance,    employed    restrictions   in  every  branch 
of  trade.     In   the  concise   history   of  the  various 
gradations  which  have  been  effected  in  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  it  might  be  asserted  that 
the  labouring  classes  of  England  will  bear  compa- 
rison with  those  of  any  European  country,  either 
for  energy,  industry,  or  intelligence,  though  by  the 
errors  and  abuses  of  the  poor  law  system,  the  honest 
labourer  is  often  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  idle, 
vicious,  and  profligate,  who  obtain,  by  imposture, 
the  benefit   of  those   laws   which   were  originally 
designed  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
industry,  and  the  welfare  of  society.    The  important 
subjects  treated  on  contain  a  compendium  of  his- 
tory, and  useful  knowledge  on  public  topics  of  great 
interest ;  supported  and  illustrated  by  facts,  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  wants  of  the  community. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  tlif  provjncn   of   all  gave  rn  me  nits  by  even  regulations  of  tnterna( 
(lolicc.  to   call   f*4rtli  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  industry,  as  the 
&ureai  a|\d  boat  means  of  producing    national  Tiappifiess  aYid  i^rosperity, 
'iltr  poor  in  England  and  indeed  in  northern  cnmates,  have  many  indis- 
peouiblc  wai|t9«.  not  peculiar  to  southern  countries,  such  as  fa  el,  cloth  in  j;, 
lwi(Viin(;ii  and  shelter  from  cold;    these  are  some  of  the   physical   cauj^es 
which  produce   pauperism  and  wretchedness,  and  render  poverty  worse  in 
a  state  of   cWU\zation,  tlian  in  navace  life.   ,  "But  there  are  many  other 
cwbe«L  ^Vic.h  prcvlure   pauperism  in    a  state  of  cVvilization,   which  it    is 
fliysically  impoa^lble  to  avoid,  and  tl^erefore  a  provision  in  some  shape  or 
MLer  liaa  h^n  ioa4c  among  all. nations,  for  persons  'unal)Ie  to  proctife  the 
iM^iw  of  auhKistaocf'  j  l>ut  in  few  instances,  excepting  in  England,  has  any 
le^al claim  upon   the  licb.lu'cn  established;  but  still  the  rich  have  volun- 
tarily supported  %]^c  indigent — and  tl^s  ai>p«'ars  to  Iiave  continued  from  one 
jr'yneration   to  another.        The    causuiiipts    of   human  life  often  producr 
unavoidable  poverty?  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  ;    and  it  is  to  this  con- 
dition that  the  apotjtolic  injunctions  are  to  be  applied  ultli  a  liberal  hand  : 
rvon  in  the  Jewibh  dispensation  they  were  to  open  their  hand  wide  to  their 
poor  brethren,  but  to  Uie  idle,  it  is  said,  they  shall  suffer  hunger,  *-andso 
shall    thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  step  by  step  with  stendy 
progress,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man.  "—The  various  occupations  of 
th«    people  very  frequently  reduce  them  to  thai  burdensome  state,  where 
no  physical  cau»e  operates.     The  labouring  people  are  certainly  exposed 
to  many  casualties  from  which  the  higher  orders  of  society  are  shielded, — 
nameiy  to  damp  and  colds,  contracted  by  working  in  wet  weather,  to  a  want 
of  a  re^Iar  change  of  raiment,  to  a  deficiency  of  l»ed  clothes,  to  cold 
rooms,  and  to    miserable  cottages  j   hurts,   wounds,  and    other    accidenth 
peculiar  to  their  situation,  as  out   door  labourers — It  will  be  proved  in 
the  course  of  this  worV— that  pauperism  can  generally  be  traced  in  a  very 
larfe    proportion     of     civilized  society,    to    bad  eduration,    vicious  and 
immoral  habits     the  thoughtlessness  ol  the   inferior  ranks  of  the  peoplr, 
rhiefly  contracted   in  populous  cities  and  large  towns.      When  parochial 
iid  becoote.s   iiciri^sary,  there  is  seldom  any  discrimination,  the  virtuous 
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l.ihoiiror.  brokf^n  (\rtwn  by  some*  tomporary  misfortune,  i«  not  r^^Ptorrd  by  a 
juiriolous  and  ailoquate  admiriustralion  of  o*'raFional  aid,  to  Wis  former 
state  of  nideprnuanl  poverty,  but  is  often  forced  into  the  workhouse,  with 
the  idle  and  t)ic  dissolute :  his  treatment  and  situation  are  seldom  better 
than  many  of  the  dregs  of  society ;  who  have  been  reduced  to  this  unfor- 
tunate state  by  their  vices  and  their  crimes. 

During  the  early  period  of  our  history,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  poor 
ever  were  more  contented,  more  temperate,  or  more  economical  than  they  are 
in  modem  tiiqes :— and  there  appears  but  two  general  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  evils  which  men  bring  upon  themselves :— one  is  to  save  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  misconduct  which  prompts  them  to  fall  into  simular 
evils  to  those  they  have  experienced,  and  the  other  is  to  allow  such  as  will 
walk  in  no  other  way,to  learn  by  experience,  that,  **  the  way  of  transgres- 
sors is  hard. "  In  the  present  state  of  mankind,  (says  Bishop  Bnller),  all 
we  enjoy,  and  a  great  part  of  what  we  suffer,  are  put  into  own  power,  for  plea- 
sure and  pain  are  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  and  we  are  endued  by 
the  author  of  our  nature  with  capabilities  of  foreseeing  their  effects.  The 
evils  which  pauperism  entail  upon  the  commmunity  are  so  great,  thai  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  reflecting  men  to  inquire  whether  these  evils  are  acci- 
dental, and  such  as  can  be  remedied,  or  whether  they  are  the  necessary 
consequence  of  compulsory  relief.  One  of  the  principal  besetting  sins 
of  human  nature  is  indolence,  this  indolence  whether  mental  or  corporeal 
requires  a  stimulus  to  action,  and  this  stimulus  It  necessary  to  produce  this 
necessity :— the  earth  was  created  to  require  cultivation,  the  fire  was  bidden 
in  the  flint ;  the  metal  embowelled  in  the  mine}  the  coal  buried  in  the  earth; 
and  the  bread  was  only  to  be  eaten  in  the  sweat  of  the  face.  A  Lord 
Chancellor  being  asked,  ^  What  will  make  a  good  Lawyer, "  replied  *  great 
talents  and  poverty. "  Take  from  the  Student  the  stimulus  of  necessity, 
give  him  present  wealth,  and  future  expectations,  and  you  cause  him  to  lay 
aside  that  anxious  diligence,  without  which,  valuable  knowledge  cannot  be 
acquired.  Tell  the  millions  of  young,  or  middle  aged,  that  when  they  are 
in  need,  or  old  age,  notwithstanding  all  their  vices  and  extravagances^ 
drunkenness,  and  ill  habits,— their  wants  shall  be  supplied ;  and  you  remove 
the  stimulus.  You  prevent  him  from  providing  for  future  contingencies, 
when  he  might  by  frugality,  industry  and  temperate  habits,  in  a  great 
measure  avert  the  evils  of  old  age.  The  Scripture  says  ^  go  to  the  Ant  thou 
Sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise,  which  having  no  guide,  overseer, 
or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 
harvest. " 

In  a  country  so  prolific  and  abounding  with  the  source  of  human  industry 
— ^that  there  should  exist,  a  state  of  things,  such  as  we  perceive  by  the 
observation  of  every  day's  experience,  is  a  parodox  as  singular  from  the 
effect  it  produces,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  result  which  naturally  might 
have  been  expected.      The  human  character  amongst  the  lower    orders  of 
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XI 
society,  as  well  as  in  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  is  so  greatly  influ- 
enced by  early  habits,  that  whatever  tends  to  debase  the  labouring  popula- 
tion in  their  own  eyes,  generally  operates  injuriously  with  respect  to  the 
interest  of  the  community.  There  is  no  subject  connected  with  political 
economy  either  so  difficult  to  understand,  or  so  important  to  the  nation  a 
large,  as  the  proper  management  of  that  branch  of  internal  police,  which 
applies  to  the  labour,  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  of  the  poor.  There  have 
been  during  the  last  century,  a  great  number  of  individuals,  of  the  most 
eztensive'abilities,  who  have  studied,  and  have  written  on  this  subject,  bu 
amongst  whom  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  on  this  important 
poinL  These  have  generally  agreed  in  one  particular,  namely,  in  the  bad 
ipanagement  and  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  poor,  but  how  much  would  many  of 
these  be  astonished,  if  they  existed  in  the  present  times,  to  see  the  increased 
evils  of  pauperism.  A  degree  of  poverty  appears  to  be  the  allotted  condi* 
tion  of  man,  the  testimony  of  sacred  writ,  and  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
clearly  prove  the  assertion,  It  is  pauperised  indigence,  and  not  fl^verty 
which  is  the  bane  that  affects  society,  and  produces  want,  misery,  and 
distress. 

TbU  is  the  state  of  every  one  who  is  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsis 
taoce,  and  unable  to  labour,  to  procure  it  to  the  extent  nature  requires ; 
nsmely  for  himself  and  those  dependant  on  him  for  support.  The  natural 
source  ot  subsistance,  is  the  labour  of  the  individual,  while  that  remains 
with  him  he  is  denominated  poor,  when  he  fails  in  whole,  or  in  part,  he 
becomes  indigent.  Poverty  is  that  state  and  condition  of  society,  where 
there  is  no  surplus  labour  in  store,  and  where  consequently  no  property 
bnt  what  is  immediately  derived  from  labour,  can  be  procured.  The 
constant  exercise  of  industry,  in  the  various  occupations  of  life,  is 
indispensable — ^and  it  may  be  stated^  the  inheritance  of  all  those  who 
must  laboar  for  subsistance— Poverty  is  therefore*  a  very  necessary  and 
indispensable  ingredient,  in  the  constitution  of  society,  without  which 
nations,  and  the  conomunity  could  not  exist  in  a  state  of  civilization.— It  is 
the  lot  of  man,  sinee  the  fall,  for  it  is  said,  ^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  thorns  and  thistles  shall  the  land  bring  forth  unto  thee.  " 
Labour  therefore  is  the  only  source  of  wealtb,  and  without  the  stimulus 
of  poverty,  there  would  be  no  labour,  aud  without  labour  there  could  be 
no  riches*  no  refinement,  no  comfort,  and  no  benefit  to  those  who  may  be 
possessed  of  wealth,  inasmuch  as  without  a  large  proportion  of  poverty, 
surplus  laboar  could  never  be  rendered  productive,  in  procuring  the  con- 
Tenieoces  or  luxuries  of  life. 

It  appears  to  be  a  popular  error,  which  has  been  propagated  from  writer, 
{0  vriter,  and  from  talker,  to  talker,  that  the  poor  of  this  country  are 
degraded  more  than  the  poor  of  any  country  in  the  world :  but  let  us  ask 
the  travellers  from  foreign  countries,  where  they  found  the  most  misery 
^d  ffledicity ;  or  whether  they  found  the  workpeople  of  any  country,  more 
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indcpendant  than  those  of  England.  They  are  dutiful  and  rcbpeotful,  but 
not  servile,  they  have  not  the  coarseness  of  the  American  helits^  nor  tlic 
suppleness  of  an  Italian ;  but  doinegtic  servants,  and  operatives  irencrally 
know  their  duties,  and  fulfil  them.  By  whom  are  the  mean,  and  laborious 
offices  of  life  chiefly  performed  ?  By  Uiose  who  though  born  in  low  stations* 
discharge  these  menial  duties  efTeotually.  It  is  certainly  one  allcviatin*; 
circumstance  in  the  mass  of  vagrancy,  which  overflows  this  country 
from  abroad^  that  the  spectacle  of  dress,  comfort,  and  manners  it  presents, 
has  no  tendency  to  render  either  Englishmen,  or  Englishwomen,  more  dis- 
satiflfled  with  the  community  to  which  they  belong.— Our  labourers  long 
consplaincd  of  the  distressing  competition  of  Irish  emigrants,  and  lately, 
till  the  evil  was  checked  by  the  metropolitan  police,  they  were  threatened 
with  new  rivals  from  the  plains  of  Italy,  the  Tyrol  aud  Hartz  mountains. 
If  we  would  accurately  compare  the  state  of  England  with  other  countries  ; 
we  have  little  doubt  but  we  should'find,  that  our  poor,  even  before  the 
late  regulation's,  were  maintained  iri  a  less  ex/>ensive  way  to  the  commu. 
nity,  and  also  in  modes  less  tending  to  '-degrade,  and  demoralize  them,tli^i1[ 
in  any  other  Kingdom. ,  The  country  next  in  intelligence,  and  freedom,*  does 
not  offer  any  enviable  example. — In  l*afis  It  appears  that  one  third  of  the 
inhabitants  die  in  poor  houses  and  hospitals,  and  that' of  25,000  birtlis, 
10,000  are  illegitimate,and  of  the  lllegitimatfe  births,  oYic  half  are'foundlinijs. 
The  workmen  of  France,  possess' a  great  .idvantagc'in  the  cheapness  of  food^ 
but  in 'dre88^  diet,  and  cottage  comfort,  thch'  condition  is  inferior,  to  that 
of  English  workmen  in  ordinary  limes.  The  artizans  of"  Lyons,  whosft 
industry,  was  in  unusual  deniand  wheri  visited  by  Dr.  B6wring,are  dtscribed 
by  him  as  living  well,  but  thcit  abodes  stronj^y  reminded  him  of  the  wynd» 
of  Glasgow,  by  their  crowded  and  uhventilated  abodes,  simular  to  those  of 
the  weavers:  and  in'  personal  appearance  they  were  filthy,  emaciated,  and 
diminutive.  The  artizahs  of  Altare,'are  fuHy  as  improvident  as  the  mofet 
careless  of  our  own*  workpeople :  they  'live  from  hand  to  nrouth,  the  leiist 
idleness,  or  want  of  ^orV  at  all  prolonged,  plungcfe  them  into  a  state  of -pro- 
found misery  ;^ -they  feed  themselves  lpt»gularly.— Their  houses  are  dirty, 
which  contributes  to  render  their'  physical  state  worse  than  that  of  thii 
English  workpeople.— In  Belgian  (the  report  states)  there  are  ho  pbol-  laws' 
to  encourage  dissolute  iiabits ;  tlie  po6r  have  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
their  own  frugality,  exertions,  and  forecast,  to  k(?ep  them  from  immediate 
want,  and  positive  starvation.  Yet  with  this  stimulus,  we  arc  told,  that 
coarse  bread  and  vegetables;  soup  maigre,  and  dirty  water,  called  coflec,  are, 
the  usual  diet  of  the  poor  labouring  people.  The  lodgings  of  these  poor 
miserable  peasants,  are  as  comfortless  and  destitute,  as  their  provisionK 
are  scanty  and  coaibc,  being  usually  a  bundle  of  straw,  so  as  to  Vertify  the 
old  adage  of  keeping  hard  lying  in  good  humour,  with  hard  living!:.— In 
Austria  where  the  hours  of  labour  are  cruelly  long,  the  working  classes,  and 
particularly  the  weavers  eat  but  very  little  meat:  their  meals  consist  chiefly 
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Qi  roasted  potatoes^,  cbpese,  cofToe,  and  American   corn.      Tbt  towns  and 

¥<aiiges  of    Sicily,    sw^rni    with   beggars ;    the  misery    and    consequent 

^adtution  of  the  poorer  chisscs,  are  olmoit  incredible ;   they  live  chiefly 

oulupiiici,  a  few  cheanuts,  and* about  two  ounces  of  bread  ^  day;   and 

their  drink,  is  weak  wine,  for  which  they  pay  Id.^  V  quart.    The  Peasants 

are  dressed  in  Sheep-skins,  in  the  tnlerior  of  the  country.    The  diet  of  the 

French,  is  bread  and  fruit  for  breakfast;  bread  and  an  onion  for  dinner ; 

uid  tor  Slipper,  it  Is  bread,  chesmita,  and  onions,  or  grapes  in  the  southern 

provinces  ; — sometimes  a  pound  of  meat  is  boiled  with  the  onions,  as  a  rare 

dish :— Tcry  little  is  spent  in  clothing.    The  Peasintaof  Itaky;  sleep  on  the 

bare  ground,  others  in  the  casule,  or  under  their  temporary  huts  made  with 

cones,  which  grow  luxuriently.     Their  diet  is  Polenta,  or  Indian  corn,  flour 

boiled  with  water  and  salt;  made  into  a  sort  of  puddinsTi  ^^th  tho  addtttob  of 

.-kimmed  milk,  or  skimmed  milk  chesse.     The  nativeii  of  the  Abruszi,  were 

often  attacked  by  fever,  their  appearance  especially  of  the  women,  is  frightful 

from  poverty,  dirt,  and  dbease  ;  (Travels  in  Italy*)    We  enquired,  aaystlie 

inteUigeat  narrator,  what  would  become   of  these  poor  wretches,  as  they 

rctamed  from  thehanrest,  the  reply  was,  we  give  them  a  piece  of  bread,  and 

»end  them  away.   But  where  do  they  go  ?  they  return  to  the  mountains,  some 

q{  than  die  on  the  road,  and  if  the  remainder  reach  home,  they  are  exhausted 

l)j  iUneBa  and  fatigue;  to  recommence  the  attempt  next  year.    These  poor 

people  walk  50  or  60  miles,  and  back  again,  to  work  the  harvest  in  the  pes* 

tWcntal  flats  of  the  Morenna.     In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this  country 

was  culuvated  by  slaves,  who  were  considered  not  so  good  or  valuable  as 

cattle ;  the  owners  forced  on  their  work  by  beating,  mutilating,  and  putting 

thtm  to  death,  but  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  these  became  serfs, 

attached  to  the  land. 

Ib  the  letters  from  the  north  of  Italy,  the  writer  describes  the  following 

scene  of  misery,   which  he  states  as  one  out  of  a  thousand.    ^  A  few  days 

a^rOf  I  saw  ajpoor  infant  lying  under  a  sack  in  convulsions  of  an  ague  fit,  and 

the  next  morning  meeting  with  another  child  whom  I  knew  to  be  his  brother, 

I  asked  him,  how  does  your   Brother  do  ?  to  which  he  answered :  which 

Vracher  Sir ;  your  brother  that  had  the  fever  ?    there  are  five  of  us  with  the 

ferer  sir.     Where  do  you  sleep  ?  In  an  empty  stable  sir.      Where  are  your 

ctcither  and  father  ?    Our  mother  is  dead,  and  our  father  begs,  or  does  such 

hole  chance  jobs  as  offer  at  the  hotel.      And  what  do  you  ?  I  get  up  the 

tree*  here  and  pick  vine  leaves  for  the  waiters,  to  stop   the  decanters  with, 

and  they  give  us  our  ponade  ;  (that  is  bread  boiled  in  water,  with  an  infusion 

of  oil.)— In  Hunscary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Switzerland,  the  same 

destitute  c]a«%s,  are  but  too  prominent,  as  is  evident  to  those  who  will  but 

inquire  into  their  necessities,— and  lastly  in  the  United  States  there  are  both 

paupers  by  law,    and  bejijiiars,  and  vagrants,  by  connivance,  as  in  England. 

In  Boston  alone   it  is  estimated  that  2000  persons  get  their  daily  bread  by 

• -/zin?  and   fraud.      By  the   report   of  the  Socictary  of  the  State  of  New 
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Yo**K,  February  i9,  1824,  it  appears  that, — 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  one  pe  *&on  hi 2^  U  a  pauper 

MaasBchuse  va  •••• 68 

Connecticiit «.k 150 

New  Hpjnpabirc  ••« lOO 

Delaware    «.^ ..*  ^ 

According  to  tlie .  relaLve  paupe^*Bni  of  New  Hanpbh're,  a  popiUatlon 
equal  t6  tint  of  the  Bath  Us'ob,  would- contain  ^  paupera,  and  accoi'ding' 
to  that  of  MassMhusettB  <»«arly  1000  paupers*.  In  l^i^fiaJi  union  contained 
633  paupers,  And  in  18<a»  081  • 

So  that  we  deafly  perceive  thai  aUhough  » large  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation Is  in  a»  deplortible.staM  of  destUutioq«  yet  they  Are  not  generally  so 
bad  off  as  the  pooler  classes  in  other  countries.  But  if  the  philanthropisl 
can  derise  a  means  of  alWristing  the  misei7  of  his  species,  and  particular!)^ 
that  of  Ins  fellow  subjects,  he  weU  merits  the  kind  feelings  and  gratitude  not 
only  of  the  class  so  benefitAedf  but  of  his  countrymen  generally* 
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AN  INQUIRY 

INTO  THE    CAUSES    OP,     AND   REMEDIES    FOR   THE 
EXISTING    DISTRESSES   OF   THB   COUNTRY. 


CHAP.  I. 

noLira  locivrr  akd  miriTUTioift  puRtsa  trb  barlt  aobs. 

TW  aicint  Britaoi— Thdr  stale  of  qTiTiiiitimi— Their  onmben— Arts—Mode 
oT  varfbro— HsUts— The  I>niid|s#*TlM  8exoa*— The  effect  of  the  Saxon 
simfiMsi    lartimtBO—— Tha  lahaUtaats  hi  a  state  of  slaTeryx-^Handicrafts— 


Iv  eTery  part  of  the  globe*  man,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
is  the  same  kind  of  animal — his  wants,  his  appetites, 
his  passions,  his  peaceable  or  ferocious  habits,  his 
distrust  of  strangers,  his  eagerness  in  the  gratification 
of  his  sensualities — these  will  be  of  the  same  nature, 
and  will  be  always  modified  and  influenced  by  climate 
and  local  circumstances  :  inasmuch  as,  on  some  parts 
of  the  earth,  fertility  or  the  luxurience  of  nature  may 
produce  him  an  abundance,  or  sterility  may  make 
him  the  object  of  constant  want.     These  observations 
are  called  for,  by  reflecting  on  the  state  of  barbarism* 
or  the  degree  of  civilization,  our  forefathers,  the  an- 
cient Britons,  possessed  at  the  period  of  their  earliest 
authentic  history.     Julius  Csesar,   when  he  invaded 
the  British  shores,  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
No.  \.  B 
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4        INQUIRY  INTO  THE  DISTRESSES  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
The  ancient  Britonn— their  state  of  civilization. 

not  in  that  rude  uncivilized  state,  in  which  the  coun- 
tries of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa  and  America  were,  when  first  discovered,  but 
removed  a  grade  above  them  in  the  social  scale  :  this 
may  be  readily  inferred,  both  from  their  great  num- 
bers, their  modes  of  warfare,  and  their  manner  of 
living.  As  it  regards  their  numbers  and  state  of 
civilization,  an  eminent  historian  says,  the  contests 
which  took  place  between  the  Britons  and  the  famed 
Roman  legions,  at  a  period  when  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  army  was  at  its  highest  state,  and  when  the 
troops  composing  that  army  were  commanded  by 
generals  of  consummate  skill  and  of  considerable  ex- 
perience, was  certainly  very  unequal. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  arts  and  practices  of 
war  by  the  two  contending  parties,  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain in  a  great  measure,  the  state  of  civilization  in 
which  the  invader  found  the  people  of  the  island, 
when  he  undertook  its  conquest. 

The  most  striking  result  of  such  an  enquiry  will  be, 
that  the  Britons  were  much  farther  removed  from 
barbarism,  and  had  consequently  arrived  at  a  greater 
degree  of  civilization,  than  the  savage  aborigines  of 
either  the  old  or  new  continent  with  which  we  are 
frequently  accustomed  to  compare  them.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  the  somewhat  unsuccessful  employment 
against  them,  of  so  large  an  army  as  Caesar  com- 
manded, and  landed  on  their  shores,  would  have 
been  disgraceful  to  the  most  renowned  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 
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■  I  I      II  .1111  I  ■  »  M  ^« 

Their  modM  of  warfare. 

Their  war  chariots,  which  several  times  produced 
8uch  tremendous  effects  on  the  army  of  the  invaders^ 
and  the  use  of  which  seems  at  this  period  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Britons,  would  of  themselves  prove  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  several  useful  arts.     These  cars  were  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  some  being  rude^  and  others  of  curi- 
ous and  elegant   workmanship.      Those  most  com- 
monly in  use  and  called  Msseda,  by  the  Romans, 
were  made  to  contain  each  a  charioteer  for  driving, 
and  one,  two,  or  three  warriors  for  fighting  : — they 
were    at    the   same   time    strong    and    light;     the 
extremity  of  their  axles,  and  other  salient  points,  were 
armed  with  scythes  and  hooks,  for  cutting  and  tear- 
ing whatever  fell  in  their  way,  as  they  proceeded 
rapidly  along.     The  horses  attached  to  them  were 
perfect  in  their  training,  and  so  well  in  hand,  that 
they  could  be  driven  with  the  greatest  speed  over  the 
roughest  country,  and  even  through  the  woods,  which 
were  then  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  island.  The 
Britons  managed  these  war  chariots  with  such  a  dex- 
terity and  agility,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such 
deadly  success,  as  not  only  astonished,  but  even  in* 
timidated  the  Romans ;   inasmuch,  as  their  number 
was  80  great  that  they  attacked  their  opponents  at 
the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  their  army.  Caesar 
says,  that  at  the  commencement  of  an  action,  they 
drove  about  the  flanks  of  his  army,  throwing  darts 
from  their  cars,  and  such  was  the  effect,  that  by  the 

noise  of  their  chariots,  combined  with  the  rapidity 

B  2 
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Their  skilfalneu  in  war. 

with  which  they  moved,   they  often  broke  the  ranks 
of  the  legions. 

And  it  appears  that  when  Csesar  contemplated  the 
conquest  of  Britain,  he  had  no  mean  opinion  of  the 
numbers,  the  valoar,  and  the  difficulty  of  vanquishing 
the  inhabitants,  and  subduing  the  island.  He  says  in 
his  commentaries,  that  when  he  set  sail  from  Boloigu 
(Boulogne),  he  embarked  with  forty  ships  newly  built, 
besides  a  great  number  that  he  had  already  at  his 
command,  that  he  h^d  four  thotisandcdivslvy  with  the 
noblemen  of  every  province  in  Gaul,  many  of  whom 
were  as  intrepid  and  bold  among  the  Gauls  in  defence 
of  their  country,  as  Cassibellaunus  was  afterwards 
among  the  Britons.  He  says  on  his  arrival  on  the 
British  shores,  he  found  the  islanders  had  been  there 
in  vast  multitudes,  but  were  frightened  to  behold  so 
numerous  a  navy  ;  which  together  amounted  to  the 
number  of  eight  hundred  vessels,  and  that  they  hid 
themselves  in  the  neighbouring  woods  and  mountains. 
**  Having  landed  his  army  and  chose  a  convenient 
place  to  encamp  in,  he  enquired  of  the  prisoners 
where  the  enemy  were  lodged,  and  having  ascertained 
their  hiding  place,  marched  with  the  principal  part 
of  his  army  to  dislodge  them.  He  had  not  marched 
above  twelve  miles,  before  he  saw  the  enemy,  who 
having  posted  their  horse  and  chariots  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  (Thames),  gave  the  Romans  battle,  and 
endeavoured  to  oppose  their  passing  it,  but  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  were 
obliged  again  to  retire  to  the  woods.     Here  they  had 
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a  position  well  fortified,  where  nature  and  art  had 
equally  well  secured  them  : — in  front  they  had  a 
barrieado,  which  they  had  formerly  erected  during 
the  times  of  their  internal  commotions  ;  all  the  pas- 
sages to  their  position  were  blocked  up  by  fallen  trees, 
which  had  been  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion. This  position  was  so  effectually  secured,  that 
the  Romans  could  not  force  it,  and  the  Britons  them- 
selves felt  so  confident  of  their  security,  that  they  left 
it  in  small  parties  whenever  they  felt  inclined. 

But  the  increased  civilized  mode  of  warfare  of  the 
Romans,  enabled  them  after  a  time,  successfully  to 
attack  them,  by  means  of  casting  themselves  into  a 
TestudOj  and  erecting  a  mount  against  their  enemy's 
works  : — they  then  expelled  the  islanders  from  their 
secure  position,  and  drove  them  further  into  the 
country  :  but  Caesar  would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to 
pursue  them  far,  for  fear  of  a  sudden  attack  from 
them,  but  ordered  them  to  return  and  fortify  them- 
selves in  their  camp."  From  this  authentic  sketch  of 
their  mode  of  warfare,  we  can  form  a  tolerable  idea 
of  the  state  of  civilization  in  which  they  then  were. 
They  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  uses  of 
edge  tools,  otherwise  they  could  not  have  cut  down 
trees  ;  but  these  might  have  been  either  introduced 
by  their  southern  neighbours,  or  manufactured  by 
themselves ;  but  their  having  chariots  among  them 
shows  very  clearly  that  they  could  not  have  been  in 
that  uncivilised  state  with  regard  to  arts,  modes  of 
warfare,   and  implements  of  attack  and  defence,  as 
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are  the  uncultivated  tribes  of  North  or  South  Ame* 
rica  at  the  present  period.  This  is  not  only  evident 
from  the  description  we  have  of  their  modes  of  fight- 
ing, but  ihexT  progressioe  civilization  may  be  inferred 
from  their  great  numbers  ;  for  no  people  which  are 
in  a  savage  state,  can  ever  become  very  numerous, 
inasmuch  as  independent  of  internal  brutal  wars, 
which  would  be  constantly  preventing  their  progres- 
sive increase,  famine  and  pestilence  in  the  shape  of 
disease,  would  produce  the  same  effect — so  that  a  very 
populous,  barbarous  state  is  an  anomaly,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  things — for  as  popula- 
tion increases  in  a  state,  so  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  husbandry,  and  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  made  by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  to  produce  food 
sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  ;  and  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  there  are  either  defects  in  the  mode  of 
husbandry,  or  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  habitations  of  the  inhabitants  are  represented 
as  being  furnished  with  seats  resembling  our  modern 
chairs ;  stools  they  had  like  the  crickets  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  others  composed  of  a  round  block  of  wood, 
while  the  arms  of  the  family  or  clan  were  ranged  along 
the  wall ;— the  floor  was  their  bed,  on  which  they  pro- 
miscuously reclined,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age, 
and  the  scanty  covering  of  their  body  by  day,  con- 
stituted their  blanket,  or  counterpane,  by  night.  To 
protect  themselves  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  the 
shaggy  skins  of  the  beasts  afforded  them  a  covering ; 
their  utensils  for  household  uses,  were  wooden  bowls 
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and  platters ;  with  baskets  of  ozier  work  to  carry 
their  provisions  and  other  portable  articles  ;  with 
coarse  pottery  bowls,  cups,  and  jars  ;  their  fires  were 
kindled  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  their  huts,  while 
the  smoke  emanated  from  the  same  opening,  which 
served  both  for  an  ingress  for  its  occupants,  and  a 
cavity  to  emit  light :  their  forests  supplied  them 
abundantly  with  wood,  and  coal  was  but  little  known 
among  tbem ;  their  diet  corresponded  to  the  poverty 
of  their  habitations,  the  simplicity  of  their  lives,  and 
the  few  wants  which  nature  required.  The  milk 
of  their  flocks,  and  the  pure  crystal  stream  were 
resorted  to  for  quenching  their  thirst ;  whilst  acorns 
and  berries,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  flesh  of 
their  herds,  satisfied  their  hunger.  Salt  was  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  and  was  in- 
troduced as  a  general  article  of  use  by  the  Roman 
conquerors. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  island  are  fie  presented 
as  being  fertile,  and  yielding  abundance  of  corn,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  agriculture, in  how  rude  soever  a  state  it  may  have 
existed,  but  in  the  interior,  no  grain  was  ever  grown, 
so  that  their  state  of  ignorance  must  have  been  much 
greater  than  that  of  their  southern  neighbours,  while 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island  were  barbarous  in 
the  extreme,  and  wretched  from  a  deficiency  of  food  ; 
wild  fruits,  and  animals  taken  in  the  chase  being 
their  only  subsistence :  and  even  so  destitute  were 
they  occasionally,  as  to  be  obliged  to  subsist  on  the 
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leaves  of  trees  and  the  roots  dug  from  the  earth  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands  ;  and  their  extreme  wretch- 
edness may  be  educed  from  the  substitute  they  em- 
ployed instead  ot  natural  food  : — an  article  made  by 
them  and  chewed,  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  which 
when  partaken  of,  enlivened  their  animal  frame,  and 
invigorated  their  drooping  spirits,  and  appalled  their 
insatiable  hunger,  as  well  as  quenched  their  burning 
thirst.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  drug,  with  whose 
qualities  they  were  acquainted,  and  served  their  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  the  cravings  of  nature,  just  as 
tobacco  or  opium  operates  on  those  who  use  it ;  or 
as  the  Indians  of  America,  gird  a  bandage  tightly 
round  their  stomachs,  to  prevent  their  feeling  their 
want  of  the  natural  supply  of  food. 

After  successive  engagements  Julius  Caesar  having 
entirely  subdued  the  country,  formed  it  into  a  Roman 
province,  instituted  the  Roman  laws,  abolished  the 
barbarous  Druidical  customs  of  the  aborigines,  esta- 
blished there  salutary  institutions,  and  in  the  progress 
of  four  centuries  during  which  they  kept  possession 
of  the  island,  they  elevated  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  from  savage  barbarity  to  comparative 
civilization.  He  found  the  inhabitants  a  cruel  race^ 
almost  naked,  and  what  clothing  they  wore  was 
usually  the  skins  of  beasts,  with  their  bodies  stained 
with  woad  to  make  them  appear  terrible  to  their 
enemies — taught  them  to  erect  dwellings  of  masonry, 
assisted  them  to  build  turrets  and  walls  to  keep  off 
the  incursions  of  their  northern  neighbours,  roads 
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for  the  more  easily  travelling  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another,  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  with 
regular  streets,  and  an  effectual  municipal  organiza** 
tion,  had  many  of  their  forests  laid  waste,  to  prevent 
the  hiding  place  of  the  marauder  and  assassin  from 
being  concealed  : — and  as  they  had  introduced  with 
them  the  refinements  of  the  Roman  metropolis,  villas 
with  tesselated  pavement,  rich  in  architectural  design, 
and  splendid  in  regard  of  workmanship,  reared  theif 
imposing  heads  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  many 
relics  of  which  are  occasionally  dug  from  their  latent 
hiding-places  : — ^the  refinements  of  the  splendid  city 
were  exported  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  the  inhabitants  who  were  brought  in 
contact  with  the  Romans  must  have  been  elevated, 
from  a  state  of  ferocious  barbarity,  to  a  more  dignified 
state  of  civilization ;  for  as  the  Romans  conquered, 
they  left  behind  them  the  beneficial  effects  of  know- 
ledge, arts,  and  civih'2ed  life,  and  the  fruits  of  this 
conquest  were  salutary,  beneficial,  and  ameliorating. 

The  Druids,  even  during  the  time  that  the  Romans 
possessed  the  Island,  seem  to  have  had  a  great 
dominion  over  the  Britons,  and  resided  principally, 
if  we  may  judge  from  theif  relics,  in  Cornwall  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  island  %  and  ultimately  when 
expelled  by  the  conquering  Romans,  from  these 
localities,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Isleof  Anglesea, 
where  they  remained  unmolested  for  centuries,  and 
were  not  entirely  extirpated  until  the  reign  6( 
Edward   3rd.     The  Druids  of  Britain,  the  priests  of 

JVa.  1.  c 
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Germany  and  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  Brach- 
inans  of  India,  seem  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
ancient  Philosopher  Pythagoras  ;*  they  had  the  care 
and  direction  of  all  religious  matters,  both  in  Britain 
and  Gaul»  and  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  civil  affairs  ; 
their  authority  was  absolute ;  they  had  the  direction 
of  private  and  public  sacrifices ;  the  deciding  of  con- 
troversies, and  the  inflicting  of  punishments;  they 
were  exempt  from  imposts  and  military  services; 
they  had  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  chiefs, 
and  of  persons  of  distinction ;  and  a  veneration  for 
them  was  early  instilled,  and  constantly  enforced  on 
the  young ;  they  were  not  ignorant  of  letters,  though 
they  never  committed  an  account  of  any  transactiou 
to  writing,  but  rehearsed  it  memoriter  in  verse,  so 
that  their  memories,  which  by  exercise  became 
exceedingly  retentive,  enabled  them  to  rehearse  as 
many  als  twenty  thousand  verses. 

But  the  cruelty  of  their  government,  the  superstition 
of  their  institutions,  and  the  human  sacrifices  they 
immolated,  show  very  clearly  the  state  of  religious 
barbarism  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Romans  then,  in 
conquering  Britain,  conferred  on  it  many  advantages ; 
they  introduced  the  arts  of  civilization,  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  refined  Rome  :  divided  the  country  into 
provinces,  constructed  roads,  overthrew  the  Druidical 
temples,  improved  the  internal  communication,  pro- 
tected the  natives  from  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  opened  a  road  for  the  introduction  of  the  Chris- 

•  Alexander  Poljbutor  in  Clemens  Alexandrinot. 
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tian  religion,    with  a  knowledge   of  the   Arts    and 
Sciences. 

But  it  is  evident,  the  conquerors  could  not  keep 
the  vanquished  in  subjection  without  a  large  mili- 
tary force,  which  extended,  by  means  of  camps, 
from  the  Land's  End  to  Berwick,  the  relics  of  which 
are  now  visible,  and  can  be  traced  regularly  through 
the  kingdom.  Tiie  domination  of  Britain,  as  a  Ro- 
man province,  which  lasted  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  came  suddenly,  and  by  conquest ;  yet,  after 
the  period  of  conflict  was  over,  and  the  country  com- 
pletely subdued,  the  change  was  a  happy  one  for  the 
vanquished. 

The  silence  of  all  the  early  historians,  in  regard  to 
the  province  of  Britain,  during  the  long  period  of 
Roman  dominion,  attests  to  the  tranquility  it  enjoyed. 
Order  and  laws  were  established,  arts  and  literature 
now  took  the  place  of  imperfect  and  cruel  govern- 
ments, the  constant  internal  wars,  the  uninstructed 
intellects,  the  mud  hovels  of  the  natives,  were 
exchanged  for  peace,  learning,  and  comfortable  dwell- 
ings. The  country  assumed  a  new  face — forests  were 
swept  away  by  the  axe,  the  cultivation  of  the  genial 
soil  succeeded  the  barrenness  of  savage  life,  the  beasts 
of  the  forests  fled  before  the  animals  of  pasture  : — the 
ox  and  the  sheep  took  the  place  of  the  hyena  and  the 
wolf.  Where  forests  had  for  ages  grown,  and  the 
mde  hovels  of  the  savage  had  reared  its  head,  towns 
and  cities  arose,  whose  regular  buildings,  and  orna- 
mented architecture,  securely  protected  the  multi- 
tudes who  dwelt  within  their  confines. 
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But  Home,  like  other  mighty  nations^  having  fallen, 
from  not  adapting  her  institutions  to  the  improved 
state  of  her  commonwealth — their  troops  in  Britain 
were  recalled  from  the  island  to  protect  their  native 
land  from  the  incursions  of  northern  invaders,  and 
thus  the  inhabitants, being  now  left  by  their  protectors, 
and  having  entirely  lost  their  ferocious  dispositions 
during  the  period  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  became 
an  easy  prey  to  the  more  sanguinary  Picts  and  Scots, 
whose  barbarous  tribes  soon  obliterated  the  genial 
prospects  of  fertility  and  abundance,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  during  the  Roman  sove- 
reignty. Wars,  anarchy,  and  confusion,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  famines,  and  pestilences,  which  swept  away 
their  victims  by  multitudes : — but  the  soothing  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  having  been  introduced  by  the 
conquerors,  was  fostered  and  nurtured  by  them ;  the 
conversion  of  a  great  part  of  the  island  was  accom- 
plished with  a  rapidity  and  facility  resembling  the 
miraculous  triumphs  of  the  Apostolic  ages.  The  san^ 
guinary  sacrifices,  the  wild  rites,  and  turbulent 
heathenish  festivals  of  the  system  of  Odin,  fled,  or 
rather  vanished,  before  the  Christian  religion,  which 
had  now  extended,  by  means  of  the  missionaries  and 
monastic  teachers,  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  the 
other. 

As  the  government  of  the  Romans  was  extinct,  the 
inhabitants  becape  a  prey  to  the  ruthless  Saxons— a 
fierce  and  warlike  people  congregating  from  Ger- 
many and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  :  the  sovereignty 
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of  these  iiivad(er8  continued  upwards  of  five  hundred 
yean,  until  the  era  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  piratical  incursions  of  the 
Danes,  who  repeatedly  invaded  the  islands,  laid  waste 
the  fertilized  lands,  and  levied  contributions  on  the 
ridiest  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  long  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

the  Britons  were  gradually  absorbed  iu  the  mass  of 

the  new  population.     Aboriginal  traces,  and  those 

left  by  the  Romans,  became  scarce,  and  towns  and 

villages,  which  had  existed  in  a  state  of  prosperity, 

entirely  disappeared.     To  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  has 

beea  usual  to  refer  the  most  valued  of  our  present 

instilntio&s,     though     later     and     more     accurate 

researches  have  lowered  the  previous  estimate  of  our 

obligations  to  diis  people.     But  what  exemplifies 

most  strongly  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  institutions, 

is  the  civil  inequality  among  the  different  classes  of 

the  community : — two*thirds,  and  some   historians 

say  even  three-fourths  of  the   people,  were  either 

absolute  slaves  to  the  remainder,  or  in  an  intermediate 

state  of  vassali^e  to  them ; — these  might  be  put  in 

bonds  and  whipped,  and  on  one  occasion  are  spoken 

of  as  having  been  actually  yoked  : — **  let  every  man 

know  his  own    team." — (Farmer's  Hilary  of  the 

Anglo-Saxanif  v.  Ill,  p.  91). 

Cattle  and  slaves  were  always  reckoned  in  the 
same  catalogue,  as  part  of  the  private  property  of 
nobiemen,  under  the  denomination  of  Uve  stock  or 
money :  iudeed,  a  father,  if  very  poor,  was  allowed 
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to  give  up  his  son  to  slavery  for  seven  years,  if  the 
child's  consent  were  given.  English  slaves  were  sold 
to  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  who  were  of  this  description, 
namely,  children  whose  parents  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  support  them. 

The  predominant  crimes  of  the  natives  were  of  a 
most  abominable,  atrocious  character ;  plunder  of 
whole  towns  and  districts,  the  prisoners  being  sold 
for  slaves,  female  violations ;  assassinations  were  of 
common  occurrence,  and  the  punishment  of  delin- 
quents, when  they  could  be  taken,  was  either  shock- 
ingly cruel,  or  strangely  inconsistent  with  modern 
notions  of  penal  jurisprudence  :  although  theft  to  the 
amount  of  one  shilling  was  a  capital  offence,  yet  the 
greatest  crimes  which  mankind  can  be  capable  of 
committing,  even  murder  itself,  might  be  commuted 
by  a  pecuniary  fine.  Thus,  the  amount  required  as 
an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  a  king,  was  30,000 
thrymas,*  for  a  prince,  one  half,  and  so  on  gradually 
descending,  until  the  sum  of  260  thrymas  was  con. 
sidered  an  equivalent  for  the  murder  of  a  common 
person. 

At  this  period,  and  during  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  island,  the  state  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society  seews  to  have  been  exceedingly  op^ 
pressive  and  tyrannical.  These  conquerors  not  only 
kept  dominion  over  the  whole  population,  but,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  made  three-fourths  of  the  inha- 

*  A  fhryma  wna  equal  in  valae  to  six  Saxon  pence,  or  three  pence  of  oar  coin. 
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absolute  slaves ;  and  they  were  considered  as 
.  part  of  the  stock  of  an  estate,  as  the  trees 
grew  thereon,  or  the  foliage  of  the  ground  : 
when  a  portion  of  the  soil  was  transferred  from 
>prietor  to  another,  the  villains  or  slaves  were 
rred  with  it.     This  barbarous  custom  may  de- 
clear  illustration  by  a  practice  which  was  pre- 
in  our  agricultural  districts  within  our  own 
ection  :  where  apprentices  were  bound  to  serve 
particular  estate,  from  their  childhood  to  man- 
:  and  although  the  occupants  of  the  estate  might 
ove  wherever  they  choose  to  locate  themselves, 
apprentices  on  the  farm  were  obliged,  by  law,  to 
lain  a  fixture. 

Qbeee   Anglo-Saxon  villains  could  not  withdraw 
Ives  from  the  soil  to  which  they  were  said  to 
[ribed,   nor  could  they  withhold  their  services 
lioever  might  become,   by  inheritance  or  pur- 
or  in  any  other  legal  way,   the  lord  of  the 
They  were  under  the  same  obligations  under 
every  modern  tenant  lies,  during  the  period  of 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  tenant 
ncy  expires,  while  the  villain 
',  to  do  service  to  succeeding 
3xistence.      But  it   must    be 
i  he  was  the  property  of  the 
yet  the  owner  was  bound  to 
mess,  infirmity,  and  in  decre- 
er  he  could  not,  by  his  labor, 
master,  or  owner  of  the  soil, 
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could  no  more  get  rid  of  the  serf,  than  he  could  leave 
the  manor,  or  be  expelled  from  it :  in  fact,  the  soil 
was  as  much  the  villain^s,  as  he  was  the  property  of 
the  soil ;  it  was  his  property,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
bound  to  occupy  and  cultivate,  and  reap  the  produce 
of  the  land  ;  and  for  such  services,  the  land  was 
bound  by  its  possessor,  to  afford  him,  both  in  healdi 
and  sickness,  in  youth  or  in  old  age,  a  sufficient 
maintenance. 

Some  notice  may  be  taken  here  of  the  state  of  the 
useful  arts  during  this  period.  It  is  asserted  by  all 
historians,  that  the  operatives  and  handicraftmea 
were  all  slaves,  or  nearly  so.  The  clergy,  and  those 
in  power  and  affluence,  had  their  domestic  servants, 
who  were  qualified  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary 
articles  in  common  use  among  them.  Monasteries 
had  been  founded  during  the  period  the  Romans  had 
possession  of  the  island,  and  in  them  resided  smiths, 
carpenters,  millers,  and  other  operatives,  whose  ser- 
vices were  likely  to  be  required.  Smiths  and  carpen* 
ters  were  the  most  numerous  and  important,  as 
ministering  to  the  chief  secular  pursuit  of  the  inha- 
bitants, both  in  providing  weapons  for  war,  or  for 
making  implements  of  agriculture  The  shoemaker 
was  a  comprehensive  trade,  and  included  branches 
now  separate,  as  the  saddler  and  harness-maker.  The 
Salter,  cook,  baker,  and  fisherman,  were  common 
occupations.  The  clergy  were  skilled  in  mechanical 
arts ;  and  a  law  of  Edgar  expressly  commanded  every 
priest  **  diligently  to  learn  some  handicraft.'* 

One  cf  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  early 
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period,  is  the  slow  progress  which  was  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

For  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  the  Romans  first 
conquered  the  island,  were  the  mechanical  arts  in  a 
stationary  position  ;  no  material  alteration  seems  to 
have  been  effected  ;  at  least,  historians  are  silent  in 
describing  any  very  interesting  event :  intestine  wars, 
rapine,  bloodshed,  cruelty,  and  oppression,  seem  to  be 
the  all-engrossing  subjects  of  the  historians  who  have 
written  on  this  age ;  yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
foundations  of  our  present  institutions  may  be  eadily 
traced  to  the  period  before  the  Norman  conquest. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  history  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, during  which  period  the  sciences  have  received 
such  important  acquisitions  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
studious?  laws  have  been  amended,  repealed,  enacted 
or  altered,  to  suit  the  progressing  state  of  society  ; 
political  Institutions  have  received  those  amend- 
ments and  alterations  which  the  refined  spirit  of  the 
age  demands ;  national  riches,  by  the  magic  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  have  been  created ;  and  the 
state  of  society  more, altered  than  in  any  similar 
period  of  our  history. 

And  if  we  look  forward  into  the  changes  likely  to 
be  made  during  the  next  century,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  by  reasoning  from  analogy,  as  the  spirit  of 
invention  is  alive,  the  arts  and  sciences  will  receive 
such  wonderful  acquisitions  as  we  have  no  concep- 
tion of;  inasmuch  as  those  who  lived  a  century  age 
could  not  have  had  the  most  distant  idea   of  the 
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progression  of  the  present  age,  compared  with  the 
period  in  which  they  existed. 

Oil  lights  have  disappeared  through  the  splendour 
of  gas;  locomotives,  by  steam,  have  expelled  the 
horse  carriages  from  the  roads,  and  the  transition 
from  one  country  to  another,  by  the  aid  of  steamers, 
has  succeeded  the  uncertain  and  slow  progress  of 
sailing  vessels  :  and  those  repeated  alterations  of  the 
habitual  state  of  things,  naturally  affect  society  in 
its  various  ramifications.  The  Improvements  in 
machinery  are  first  felt  by  the  proprietor,  as  a  capi- 
talist and  manufacturer  :  he  must  either  adopt  them, 
or  his  neighbouring  mill-owner  will,  by  having  im- 
proved machinery,  have  the  advantage  of  rendering 
goods  at  a  less  price  than  he;  while,  with  the 
operative,  the  case  may  be  a  harder  one, — he  is 
either  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  his  wages  are 
reduced  ;  indeed  the  changes  have  been  so  sudden, 
that  we  can  hardly  contemplate  the  effect  of  one 
improvement,  before  it  is  succeeded  by  another. 
And  thus  society  seems  to  be  undergoing  perpetual 
progressions. 
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CHAP.  11. 

THE    LOWER   CLASSES   DURING  THE  FEUDAL  A0K8. 

latrodoctkm  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  laws— Their  habits— Improvements  bj 
Alfred-Estate  of  society  during  his  reign—The  Norman  conquest^Its  effecid 
on  the  people—  State  of  society^Fendalism^Introdaction  of  mannfactures— 
Loxofies  of  drew— Iiaboorer»~Commeroe-*Its  effects  both  on  the  labouring 
ptqnilation  and  on  the  habits  of  the  Barons— Poor  laws. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  conquering  the 
island  by  the  Romans,  was  an  important  advantage 
to  the  vanquished,  as  they  introduced  the  arts  and 
ficiences,  and  these  took  the  place  lately  occupied  by 
savage  ferocity  and  Druidical  tyranny.  Monasteries 
were  erected  during  the  Roman  dynasty,  in  which 
the  skilful  artizan  and  industrious  handicraftsman 
were  pursuing  their  useful  toil  for  the  benefit  not  only 
of  the  inmates  of  these  sanctuaries,  but  of  those  who 
reside  in  the  vicinity.  And  as  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
afterwards  became  possessors  of  the  soil,  they  intro- 
duced the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  respective 
kingdoms,  or  engrafted  them  upon  the  stocks  of  those 
which  were  then  in  existence.  And  although  we 
have  not  observed  any  very  remarkable  improvement 
in  the  state  of  society  during  the  periods  these  con- 
querors held  possession  of  the  island,  yet  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  important  change  brought  upon  the  natives, 
by  a  gradual  transition  from  ferocious  barbarity  to 
improving  civilization,   and  from  a  state  of  savage 

ferocity  and  habitual  degradation,  to  a  menial  state 
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of  subservient  villainage ;  we  must  be  aware  that  the 
change  to  the  then  inhabitants  must  have  been  so 
great  as  to  affect  society  in  all  its  various  gradations. 

Many  of  the  Saxon  institutions  remain  even  in  our 
own  times,  and  were  the  foundations  on  which  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  generally  were 
secure  from  the  oppression  of  aggrandisement  and 
political  tyranny.  Amongst  the  Saxon  institutions 
may  be  mentioned  the  trial  by  jury,  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  the  age,  which  was  first  instituted  by  Alfred, 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  that  bulwark  to  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  people  is  still  not  only  highly 
prized,  but  is  their  chief  protection  against  oppression. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  shires  or  coun- 
ties, was  the  effort  of  the  same  great  mind,  and  he 
not  only  made  the  sub-division  of  counties,  but 
adapted  judges  to  administer  justice  throughout  the 
land : — the  counties  he  again  sub-divided  into  ty- 
things,  each  tything  into  hundreds,  or  wapentakes, 
and  these  again  into  tythings  of  ten  householders 
each :  each  of  these  householders  stood  engaged  to 
the  then  king  as  a  pledge  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
his  family  ;  and  all  the  ten  householders  were  mutu- 
ally pledges  for  each  other  :  so  that  if  any  one  of  the 
tythings  was  suspected  of  an  offence ;  if  the  head- 
borough,  or  chief  of  the  tything,  would  not  be  secu- 
rity for  him,  he  was  imprisoned  ;  and  if  he  made  his 
escape,  the  tything  and  hundred  were  fined  to  the 
king. 

Each  shire  was  under  the  government  of  an  earl. 
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QDder  whom  was  the  rewe  his  deputy,  since  from  his 
office  called  shtre-reioe  or  sheriff.  And  so  effectual 
were  these  regulations,  that  historians  say  he  caused 
bracelets  of  gold  to  be  hung  up  in  the  highways  as  a 
challenge  to  robbers,  and  they  remained  untouched. 

He  was  not  only  learned  himself,  but  a  promoter  of 
learning  in  his  subjects.  It  is  said  he  was  nearly 
twelve  years  of  age  before  he  began  to  acquire  the 
first  elements  of  literature,  but  his  progress  was  so 
rapid,  that  he  became  one  of  the  first  scholars 
of  the  day,  and  although  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  was  so  great,  that  he  com- 
plains that  no  one  in  the  western  counties  could  be 
found  to  interpret  the  service  of  the  Roman  ritual, 
yet  by  his  example,  and  by  his  exertions,  the  higher 
orders  of  the  people  and  the  clergy  generally,  were 
soon  exalted  above  this  degradation. 

The  hahiis  and  manners  of  the  people  must  have 
much  improved  under  such  an  enlightened  legislator  ; 
and  although  before  his  time,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  and  after  his  decease,  commotions, 
wars,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed  were  constant  occur- 
rences, yet  the  peace  and  tranquility  enjoyed  by  the 
kingdom  during  his  sovereignty,  must  have  been 
&vorable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  various  grades  of  the 
population.  Architecture  seems  to  have  greatly  flou- 
rished during  his  reign  ;  and  with  it,  of  necessity,  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  erection  of  churches,  the 
building  of  monasteries,  the  raising  of  castles,  seem 
to  have  occupied  the  industry  of  mankind  during  the 
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Saxon  conquests  ;  but  all  this  state  of  things  suddenly 
gave  way  to  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  whole 
kingdom  by  the  Norman  conquest. 

The  Norman  conquest  produced  a  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people^  as  essentially  great  as  at  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  at  first,  by  Julius  Caesar.  It 
was  impossible  but  that  during  the  constant  jarring 
wars  and  intestine  commotions  of  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  ages,  the  peoplci  who  are  always  the  general 
sufferers  by  warfare^  must  have  remained^  if  not 
stationary  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  yet  not  improv- 
ing in  arts,  sciences,  and  manufacture :  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  enjoyment  of  internal  and 
external  peace,  must  be  the  period  most  congenial  for 
cultivating  knowledge,  improvements  in  manufacture, 
or  the  increased  produce  of  agriculture. 

England,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  was 
of  very  little  note  among  the  nations  of  the  earth : 
her  fleet  was  insignificant ;  her  armies  insufficient  to 
defend  her  shores ;  her  commerce  unimportant ;  her 
manufactures  just  able  to  provide  woollen  clothing 
for  her  people ;  her  agriculture  in  so  low  a  state,  that 
it  barely  produced  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  her  popu- 
lation ;  while  the  arts  and  sciences  were  confined 
within  exceedingly  narrow  limits,  and  very  few  were 
benefitted  by  them.  The  poor  and  destitute  became 
the  property  of  the  great,  and  her  condition,  as  a 
kingdom,  was  exceedingly  degrading,  while  gluttony 
and  drunkenness,  and  other  immoral  practices,  were 
habitual  to  the  great ;  the  dress,  the  dwellings,  and 
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the  domestic  accommodation  of  the  people  of  all  ranks, 
were  mean  and  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

The  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Normans  was 
a  benefit  to  the  conquered,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Saxons;  they 
introduced  into  the  country,  not  only  learning,  but 
improved  modes  of  life:  they  set  an  example  of 
elegance  and  magnificence  to  which  the  Saxons  were 
strangers,  in  their  festivities,  in  their  apparel,  and 
in  all  their  modes  of  expenditure.  Instead  of  wasting 
their  substance  in  eating  and  drinking,  their  pride 
was  to  devote  the  greater  portion  of  it  to  works  of 
permanent  utility  or  embellishment,  to  increasing  the 
number  of  castles,  churches,  and  monasteries. 

Architecture,  and  consequently  the  mechanical  arts, 
were  nourished  by  them* :  agriculture  was  improved, 
and  commerce  extended.  Under  their  government, 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  increased,  and 
England  became  to  be  recognized  as  of  importance 
in  the  political  system  of  Europe. 

Theconstitutianal  changes  introduced  by  the  Norman 
conquest  do  not  appear  to  have  greatly  altered  the 
legal  position  of  the  different  ranks  of  the  population. 
The  laboring  classesi  and  the  great  body  of  the  occu- 
piers and  cultivators  of  the  land,  remained,  as  during 
the  Saxon  reigns,  serfe,  villains,  or  bondsmen  attached 
to  a  particular  manor,  or  to  an  adventitious  location, 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil :  although  the 
lands  themselves  were  transferred  from  their  old 
vanquished  occupiers,  to  the  favorites  and  vassals  of 
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the  conqueror,  so  these  altered  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  from  zetft  to  iht  feudal  system.  The  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country  remained  nearly  the 
same  during  the  sovereignty  of  the  Normans  as  they 
were  before,  and  yet  the  yoke  of  the  Normans  was 
excessively  grievous  to  the  ancient  and  former  pos- 
sessors of  the  country.  They  alienated  the  lands  of 
the  kingdom  from  its  former  occupiers,  and  di«liibttted 
them  amongst  themselves;  there  was  no  escaping  from 
this  change  of  masters :  the  whole  body  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  country  was  suddenly  stripped  of 
their  possessions,  which  they  had  peaceably  enjoyed, 
and  new  lordships  entered  upon  the  soil  and  its  feudal 
cultivators. 

The  government  was  essentially  a  government  of 
injustice  and  rapine,  and  great  as  was  the  Norman 
revolution,  it  did  not  eflPect  any  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  of  society.  Their  services  were  as 
necessary  to  the  new,  as  to  their  old  masters,  and  the 
change  from  a  state  of  villainage,  or  serfdom,  to 
feudalism,  was  of  very  small  importance  to  the  serf ; 
except  by*  enforcing,  with  greater  strictness,  the 
feudal  relations,  the  better  to  maintain  the  ascendancy 
of  the  conquerors. 

But  as  soon  as  the  ancient  slavery  of  the  labourer 
began  to  be  exchanged  for  freedom,  which,  after  the 
conquest,  began  gradually  to  be  developed,  and  the 
labourer  being  comparatively  his  own  master,  and 
left  to  his  own  resources,  then,  when  either  want  of 
employment,  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  ravages  of 
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sickness  came  upon  him,  his  condition  was  exceed- 
ingly deplorable,  if  he  had  not  been  able,  during  his 
youth  and  when  in  possession  of  health,  to  have  pro- 
vided against  these  contingencies.  Hence,  the  desti- 
tute poor^  as  a  class  of  the  community,  make  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  ancient  statutes; 
bat  it  is  there  they  are  designated  either  as  beggars 
or  thieves. 

The  bondage  of  the  English  serf  was  first  broken 
by  the  Christian  religion :  when,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  the  then  Pope  first  formally  issued  a  bull 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  under  his  sove- 
reignty, and  in  1102,  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  it  was  declared  unlawful  for  any  man  to  sell 
ilaves  openly  in  the  market ;  which  before  that  time 
had  been  the  common  practice  of  the  country. 

Many  records,  as  well  as  historical  facts,  prove  that 
slavery,  which  before  the  conquest  was  general  and 
universal,  was  not  entirely  removed  for  some  centuries 
after.  Sir  F.  Eden  states  from  ancient  authority, 
that  a  slave  and  his  family  were  sold  by  the  Abbot  of 
Dunstable  for  \3s.  Ad.  Even  in  later  periods,  slavery 
existed  to  an  extent  which  we,  in  the  present  day, 
could  have  no  idea,  were  not  history  conclusive  as  to 
the  fact.  Cromwell,  in  1650,  sent  his  Scotch  prisoners 
into  slavery,  and  sold  them  to  the  West  India  Planters  : 
and  even  Charles  II.  banished,  in  his  religious  perse- 
cutions, many  of  the  Quakers  who  fell  under  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  sent  them  as  slaves  into  exile. 

But  numberless  instances  of  a  similar  kind  might 
No.  1,  E 
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be  cited  from  ancient  historians,  as  corroborative  of 
the  fact,  that  slavery  existed,  though  to  a  limited 
extent,  during  the  Norman  dynasty ;  but,  as  the 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  endeavour  to  state 
the  causes  of  the  present  distresses  among  us,  and  not 
to  trace  the  various  gradations  of  the  population  from 
barbarity  to  villainage,  from  serfdom  to  feudalism,  and 
from  slavery  to  liberty,  we  shall  glance  at  the  changes 
society  was  imperceptibly  undergoing  at  this  period, 
but  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  show  the  causes  of 
the  present  distress  among  our  commercial,  manufac- 
turing, and  agricultural  population,  except  by  illus- 
trating the  effect  of  changes  on  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

We  have  already  noted  that  serfdom,  about  this 
period,  was  about  being  abolished,  and  that  feudalism 
took  its  place  under  the  yoke  of  the  Normans.  The 
clergy,  who  have  always  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and,  in  those  early 
days  had  the  principal  management  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  justice,  took  every  opportunity  of  exerting 
their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  which  were 
taken  in  battle,  to  prevent  their  being  made  slaves, 
as  well  as  among  the  Norman  nobility,  for  the  manu- 
mission of  those  unfortunate  objects  who  appeared  to 
be  in  so  deplorable  a  situation. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  that  with  the  conquest 
of  the  Normans,  the  sale  of  human  flesh  was  entirely 
discontinued ;  for  both  Magna  Charta^  and  in  the 
charters  which  Henry  III  granted  to  the  various 
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privileged  bodies,  a  class  of  men  are  referred  to,  who 
appear  to  be  recognized  only  as  chattel  property  :  it 
being  expressly  forbidden  for  guardians  to  waste  the 
men  or  cattle  on  the  estates  of  minors ;  this  is  a  con. 
vincing  proof  that  a  race  of  beings  existed,  who  were 
as  much  slaves  then,  as  are  the  unfortunate  objects 
who  groan  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Brazil,  or  spend 
their  toilsome  days  in  the  inhospitable  climes  of 
Siberia,  in  the  present  day. 

Immediately  as  the  manumission  of  the  serf  pro- 
ceededi  an  important  class  in  society  began  to  spring 
into  existence,  and  to  become  of  some  importance  to 
the  state.  By  granting  freedom  to  the  villains,  they, 
being  freed  from  vassalage,  naturally  began  to  acquire 
some  property ;  and  as  the  mightiest  rivers  have 
their  rise  generally  from  the  most  insignificant 
springs,  so  these  serfs,  once  having  obtained  their 
freedom^  and  having  an  interested  share  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  naturally  endeavoured  to  better 
their  condition,  and  to  raise  themselves  in  the  social 
scale.  And  whatever  may  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  people,  from  that  period 
to  the  present,  these  may  be  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly traced  to  the  influence  which  this  class  has 
exerted  over  the  barons  and  aristocracy  of  the  land. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  being,  by  this 
manumission,  elevated  in  the  political  scale,  soon 
acquired,  through  thrifty  industry,  and  assiduous 
application  in  their  various  callings,  wealth,  and  its 
natural  concomitants,  power,  importance,  and  munici- 
pal honours.  e  2 
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But,  io  proportion  as  this  class  of  the  community 
was  elevated,  their  weight  began  to  be  felt,  so  they 
created  the  jealousy  of  the  barons :  inasmuch,  as 
laws  began  to  be  enacted  to  regulate  their  habits, 
their  dress,  and  not  only  this,  but  tHe  clothing  of  all 
persons  beneath  their  sphere  and  station  in  society. 

In  1463,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  to 
prohibit  the  progress  of  luxury,  and  to  curtail  the 
excessive  expense  of  clothing  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  alledged  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act,  that  '^  The  commons,  as  well  men 
as  women,  were  accustomed  to  deck  themselves  in 
costly  and  inordinate  array  and  apparel,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  impoverish- 
ing the  realm ;  and  for  the  more  effectually  enriching 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  to  the  injury  of  the 
commonwealth,'*  it  was  enacted,  that  the  clothing  of 
servants,  common  labourers,  and  artificers,  dwelling 
out  of  a  city  or  borough,  as  well  as  that  of  their  wives 
and  families,  should  be  made  of  cloth,  the  price  of 
which  should  not  exceed  2$.  per  yard.  Another 
clause  in  the  same  act,  even  implies  the  prevalence 
among  the  same  classes  of  the  community,  of  a  pre- 
ponderance for  gaudy  apparel,  even  beyond  the  price 
of  high-priced  broad-cloth  ;  a  great  quantity  of  which 
was  now  imported  from  the  Flemings,  and  as  it  had 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  this  broad-cloth  which  was 
consumed,  the  greater  would  be  the  injury  to  the 
nation.    Labourers  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  arti- 
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ficers,  with  their  wives  and  families,  were  forbidden 
to  adorn  their  bodies  with  girdles  of  silver. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  generally,  as 
one  portion  of  the  community  is  raised  in  the  scale 
of  national  importance,  so  another  class,  the  idle,  the 
profligate,  the  thoughtless,  the  decre pid,  or  the  unfor- 
tunate, would  be  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the  paths 
of  poverty y  want,  and  destitution.  Yet,  as  this  class 
of  the  community  is  frequently  blended,  so  that  the 
most  scrutinizing  eye  cannot  discover  the  line  between 
idleness  and  thoughtlessness,  or  mark  where  profli- 
gacy or  infirmity  commences,  this  class  have  claims 
upon  the  other  portions  of  the  nation  which  are  irre* 
sistable.  Hence  the  foundation  of  our  system  of  Poor 
Laws^  which  may  first  have  been  enacted  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  but  can  be  very  readily  traced  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  claims  of  the  necessi- 
tous became  so  urgent,  that  they  were  forced  upon 
the  notice  of  the  legislature.  And  it  was  then  enacted 
by  law,  that  charity  should  not  be  extended  to,  nor 
alms  bestowed  upon,  any  persons  who  were  able  to 
work,  inasmuch  as  labour  would  be  provided  for 
them ;  and  if  any  person  violated  the  enactment,  he 
should  be  fined  10/.  :  and  not  only  did  this  penalty 
CstU  upon  those  who  relieved  any  able-bodied  labourer, 
who  could  obtain,  but  was  unwilling  to  work,  but  also 
upon  every  person  who  should  harbour  or  employ  any 
servant  who  had  runaway  from  his  or  her  former 
master :  and  it  was  further  enacted  by  the  same  law, 
that  any  able-bodied  man  or  woman  who  should  be 
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found  begging,  when  they  could  procure  employment, 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  servant 
who  had  left  the  district  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  reside,  without 
the  requisite  testimonials  from  the  magistrate  of  the 
locality,  which  were  indispensable  for  his  protection. 

About  this  period,  we  find  a  mention  made  of  a 
class  of  labourers  who  were  vnlKng  to  wark^  but  who 
were  unable  to  find  employment^  and  also  of  a  class 
who  are  incapable  of  labour  by  reason  of  sickness, 
old  age,  or  bodily  infirmity.  The  relief  and  comfort 
of  this  class,  appears  to  be  the  great  legislative  prob- 
lem, which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
and  wisest  men  of  different  ages  in  the  solution. 

The  woollen  trade  had  now  been  in  a  flourishing 
state  some  years,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Flemish 
operatives,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  locate  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  inhabitants  of  our  cities  and  towns  would 
naturally  be  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such 
handicraft,  and  the  influx  from  the  rural  districts  must 
have  tended  greatly  to  augment  the  number  of  the 
operative  class  of  the  community.  Industry  produced 
wealth,  and  a  rage  for  gaudy,  expensive  dress,  was 
so  exceedingly  prevalent,  that  acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  to  regulate  the  dress  and  ornaments  of 
the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  present  day  can 
scarcely  bring  their  mind  to  believe  the  enactments 
of  the  legislature,  that  they  should  have  passed  laws 
to  prevent  a  certain  portion  of  the  inhabitants  from 
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wearing  **  garments  with  fur  on  them,  or  to  wear  in 
array  for  his  body  any  fustian^  bustian^  or  fustian  of 
Naples,  or  to  wear  any  scarlet  cloth  in  grain,  or  any 
fur,  except  that  of  black  or  white  lamb."  It  was  also 
enacted,  about  this  period,  ''  that  no  persons,  except 
of  noble  rank,  should  wear  any  garments  of  indecent 
brevity  ;"  and,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the  nobility 
only  were  to  expose  their  persons  in  an  indecent  man- 
ner. Lords  only,  and  no  others,  were  permitted  to 
wear  shoes  or  boots,  having  pikes  more  than  two 
inches  long  attached  to  them ;  and  no  persons  under 
the  degree  of  a  knight,  were  permitted  to  wear  any 
velvet  in  their  doublets,  or  any  damask  or  satin  in 
their  gowns. 

From  these,  and  similar  enactments,  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  commerce,  industry,  and  application 
to  business,  had  created  wealth  among  one  class  of 
the  community,  while,  from  the  former  enactments 
regarding  the  pauperism  of  another  class  of  the  com- 
munity, we  readily  infer,  that  in  proportion  as  one 
class  of  the  people  became  wealthy j  another^  and  a  very 
important  class^  became  sunk  in  indigence  and  enyulphed 
in  poverty :  so  that  pauperism  became  general  among 
the  many,  and  required  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to 
prevent  the  necessitous  from' becoming  a  burden  to 
those  localities  to  which  they  were  not  attached  by 
birth.  Commerce  and  manufactures  had  entirely 
changed  the  state  of  society,  so  that  England,  which 
had  hitherto  been  entirely  an  agricultural,  became 
gradually  a  regular  manufacturing  country. 
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New  towns  sprung  up,  and  the  ancient  boroughs 
gradually  dwindled  into  decay,  or  were  lessened  in 
importance  by  the  rising  of  new  interests,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  new  principles.  Birmingham,  the 
emporium  of  the  hard-ware  manufactories,  began, 
about  this  period,  to  be  an  important  town :  while 
Manchester,  the  seat  of  the  linen ^  silk,  and  cotton 
manufactories,  began  to  flourish  by  means  of  its 
rapidly  increasing  trade :  and  many  other  towns, 
which  at  this  period  were  not  endowed  with  corporate 
privileges,  became  the  objects  of  general  resort,  inas* 
much,  as  no  personal  restrictions  were  known  there, 
and  the  population  hoped  to  increase  their  personal 
comforts,  and  to  better  their  conditions,  by  a  residence 
in  such  seats  of  increasing  opulence,  instead  of  resid- 
ing perpetually  in  the  old  privileged  corporate  towns, 
or  in  the  adjacent  agricultural  districts. 

This  state  of  the  improving  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  town  population,  operated  very  favourably 
on  the  condition  of  those  who  resorted  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts  to  the  growing  towns,  which  were 
now  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  by  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  manufacturers.  The  woollen  manufac- 
ture had  been  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  during  the 
times  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  before  the  conquest 
of  William  ;  but  during  those  ages  it  had  been  con- 
fined to  those  towns,  which  were  privileged  by*  the 
then  ruling  monarch  :  consequently,  Chartered  towns 
and  boroughs,  were  the  only  places  where  these 
manufactories  were  carried  on. 
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Hence  may  be  traeed  the  commencement  of  those 
associations,  which  exist  even  to  the  present  day, 
among  various  classes  of  manufactarers  and  mecha- 
nics, particularly  in  chartered  towns, — they  are  some- 
times called  guilds,  and,  at  other  times,  companies. 
They  were  first  formed  by  the  woollen  manufacturers, 
the  Flemish,  who  were  obliged  to  reside  in  such 
towns,  for  fear  of  molestation  by  the  natives ;  but  the 
English  soon  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  these  foreigners,  and  were  gradually  incor- 
porated with  them.  These  Flemings  were  not  only 
protected  by  the  ruling  monarch,  but  invited  to  locate 
themselves,  and  practice  their  useful  arts,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  kingdom  they  choose  to  reside  ;  and 
they  generally  selected  the  metropolis  as  their  place 
of  residence,  on  account  of  greater  security,  and  the 
greater  demand  for  their  goods  among  the  residents 
of  the  court.  Hence,  in  London,  there  are  more  pri- 
vileged bodies  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  empire. 

And  such  was  the  want  of  police  at  this  period,  that 
robbers  and  depredators  formed  themselves  into  regu- 
lar bands,  and  choose  a  captain  over  them,  whose  resort 
was  generally  in  some  secluded  wood,  from  which  they 
issued  to  attack,  rob,  and  frequently  to  kill,  the  unwary 
traveller  :  and  it  frequently  happened,  that  the  cap- 
tain of  such  a  brigand  of  depredators,  was  some  dis- 
loyal or  needy  baron,  whose  disappointment  of  regal 
favour,  or  whose  poverty  made  him  become  the  leader 
of  a  plundering  banditti,  and,  reckless  of  conse- 
quences :  the  king's  retinue  itself,  was  frequently  the 
No.  2.  F 
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object  of  their  fiercest  attack,  who  were  pillaged  of 
of  all  their  valuable  property. 

Towns  were  frequently  plundered  during  the  times 
of  their  fairs,  and  the  goods  of  the  merchant,  as  well 
as  the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  were  indiscrimi- 
nately made  the  booty  of  these  marauders  :  and  fre- 
quently men  of  rank  were  carried  away  prisoners, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  handsome  ransom  for 
their  liberation,  and  for  their  restitution  to  their 
bewailing  families. 

Such  a  state  of  society  required  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  to  unite  together  for  mutual  protection ; 
hence,  bye-laws  were  enacted,  local  troops  were 
enlisted,  and  other  means  of  mutual  defence  were 
resorted  to,  being  forced  on  those  who  dreaded  the 
incursions  of  the  ruthless  robber;  they  were  then 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  order,  and  to  carry 
on  their  avocations  in  security ;  they  thus  acquired 
the  means  of  enriching  themselves,  while  the  occupiers 
of  the  land,  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil^  were  languish- 
ing in  poverty^  or  pining  in  servitude. 

The  superior  comforts  to  be  procured  and  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  inspired  the 
labourers  of  the  agricultural  districts  with  a  desire  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  their 
domain  lords,  and  to  participate  in  the  comforts  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  By  these 
means,  probably,  and  by  the  hardships  of  servitude, 
inflicted  on  the  agricultural  population  by  the  barons, 
and  under  themi  their  tenants^  the  manufacturing 
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towns  were  constantly  enlarging  in  size,  augmenting 
in  importance,  and  increasing  in  population ;  and  agri- 
caltnral  labourers  are,  for  the  first  time,  mentioned  as 
a  distinct  class,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  legis- 
latare  :  this  act  was  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  in  the  year  1350 ;  whose  regu- 
lations, however  unjust  and  impolitic,  afford  at  least 
important  information,  that  labourers  in  husbandry, 
as  well  as  operatives  on  the  loom,  equally  worked  for 
hire,  and  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  labouring  population^  being  freed  from  the 
fetters  of  their  local  tyrants,  began  to  taste  and  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  liberty,  which  were  fostered  by  the 
rapid  improvements  now  making  in  useful  manu- 
factures, and  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  nurtured 
and  cherished  by  the  ever-humanizing  beams  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Commerce  now  began  to  reward 
her fiaivoarites  with  riches  and  abundance ;  and  luxuries^ 
as  the  natural  concomitants  of  wealth,  were  indulged 
in  by  her  pampered  votaries  :  thus,  the  improvements 
in  manufactures  led  to  a  salutary  revolution  in  the 
manners  of  the  great  feudal  barons,  and,  through 
them,  to  their  tenantry,  and  to  the  subordinate  gra- 
dations of  the  community.  Instead  of  squandering 
immense  sums  in  the  maintenance  of  a  host  of  depend- 
ants, those  sums  were  expended  in  the  production  of 
works  of  arts,  commerce,  and  manufacture ;  so  the 
barons  became  the  best  customers  of  the  manufacturing 
population,  and  indirectly,  the  means  of  their  flourish' 

ing.    For  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  diamond  buckles, 
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they  would  lay  out  as  much  money  as  they  used  to 
expend  in  the  maintenance  of  at  least  a  thousand  men 
for  a  year ;  and  with  it,  the  weight  and  authority 
which  such  a  command  and  vassalage  would  give.* 

Personal  vanity  was  not,  however,  the  only  cause 
which  prompted  the  feudal  lords  to  change  their 
ancient  habits  and  former  modes  of  pompous  display, 
it  was  the  desire  of  personal  comfort,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  social  habits,  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of 
luxurious  delicacies ;  these  combined  to  induce  these 
barons  to  allow  their  vassals  to  quit  their  livery  for  the 
independence  of  trade ;  as  they  would  then  have  so 
much  more  of  their  incomes  to  bestow  in  such  lauda- 
ble gratifications.  The  baron,  by  dismissing  one  half 
of  his  usual  retinue,  could  purchase  the  means  of  mul- 
tiplying his  comforts :  —he  could  clothe  himself  and  his 
family  in  fine  woollen  cloth^  or  the  finer  linen  ;  instead 
of  habiting  himself  as  his  ancestors  were  accustomed 
to  be  clad,  in  a  coarse  canvass  jacket,  and  a  leathern 
jerkin  :  his  lands  might  be  enriched  with  the  firuitful 
garden,  in  which  might  be  grown  all  the  improved 
roots  and  fruits  of  horticulture,  as  they  were  intro- 
duced into  the  isle :  and  by  it,  he  could  make  a  dreary 
and  isolated  castle  more  comfortable  for  its  recipients 
and  inmates, — substituting  warm  hangings  for  the 
cold  bare  stone  wall,  whose  roughness,  and  inhospi- 
table appearance,  were  only  covered  by  a  thick  coat 
of  whitewash ;  and,  instead  of  the  turreted  opening 
to  emit  light,  would  be  exhibited  a  glazed  latticed 
window,  with  its  comforts  and  conveniencies. 
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CHAP.  III. 

CIVIL  WAR  INJURIOUS  TO  80CIBTT. 

ESicts  of  intestiiie  war  on  the  Ubonring  population— Its  advantages  to  the 
An^o-Saxons— Pauperism  during  the  reign  of  Bdward  III. — Destitution  of 
iht  poor  re&Bwed  by  the  ruling  monardi  ^Effects  of  a  radden  freedom  from 
vaoalage-— The  prosperity  of  the  woollen  trade— Caote  of  its  prosperity  or 
decaj. 

In  tracing  society  through  its  various  gradations, 
80  as  to  form  a  correet  estimate  of  the  causes  of  desti- 
tution and  misery  which  have  in  various  ages  been 
the  lot  of  a  great  portion  of  our  island,  it  will  be 
indispensable  to  glance,  for  a  few  moments,  at  the 
eflfects  of  intestine  wars :  sometimes  these  have  been 
between  rivals  for  the  crown,  and,  at  other  times, 
between  different  barons,  with  all  their  feudal  depend- 
nts,  to  decide  some  hostile  quarrel,  or  to  gratify  some 
&vourite  passion. 

These  intestine  quarrels  have  been  generally  carried 
on  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  and  however  the  opposing 
chiefs  may  have  been  affected  by  the  result,  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  with  lamenting  widows,  and  sorrowing 
children,  would  naturally  be  among  the  universal 
suierers,  and  they  murt  have  required  either  the 
voluntary  aid  of  charity,  or  the  compulsory  assistance 
of  the  more  affluent,  to  sustain  their  miserable  exist- 
enee,  and  to  mitigate  their  pining  misery. 

When  WilUam  the  Conqueror  invaded  the  king- 
dom, and  expelled  the  Saxons  from  the  throne,  his 
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revolution  caused  great  misery  and  desolation  to  the 
unfortunate  relics  of  both  the  vanquished  and  the 
victors,  while  the  universal  confiscation  of  the  lands 
of  all  the  heretofore  possessors  of  them,  at  that  time, 
and  the  bestowment  of  them  on  his  peculiar  favourites 
and  adventurous  followers,  must  have  been  attended 
with  similar  results  to  those  who  were  dispossessed. 
But  these  changes  in  the  altered  situations  of  adverse 
parties,  however  much  they  were  felt  by  those  con- 
cemedy  must  have  been  trifling,  if  compared  with  the 
universal  misery  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
perpetual  continuance  of  civil  wars. 

The  family  rupture  of  the  sons  of  William  I.,  for 
the  maintaining,  or  procuring,  the  ascendancy  of  the 
kingdom,  between  Robert  and  William,  who  were 
each  joined  by  the  respective  barons  of  Normandy  and 
England,  was  injurious  to  their  followers  and  depend- 
ants. The  barons,  who  followed  them,  were  again 
assisted  by  the  vassals  of  the  respective  baronies, 
fiefs,  and  governments.  Yet,  these  international 
broils  upon  the  whole,  were  beneficial  to  the  liberty 
of  a  certain  class  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  had  been 
so  suddenly  deprived  of  their  ill-gotten  lands  and 
fiefdoms,  inasmuch,  as  William  was  obliged  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  native  inhabitants  to  protect 
himself  from  his  brother's  attacks,  who  was  not  only 
aided  in  his  enterprize  by  the  Normans,  over  whom 
he  reigned,  and  who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by 
the  conquest  of  the  island,  but  by  his  uncle  Odo^ 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
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privateers,  to  molest  his  other  nephew,  William; 
while  he  assisted  the  inactive  Robert  in  an  enterprize 
for  which  he  himself  was  totally  unfit. 

But  the  effects  of  civil  commotions  on  a  community, 
may  be  readily  traced,  by  reviewing  the  manner  in 
which  this  offensive  and  defensive  warfare  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  brothers. 

William,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  tottering  cause, 
was  obliged  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  barons  whom 
his  father  William,  at  the  conquest,  had  dispossessed 
of  their  long  held  possessions — of  those  few  men,  who 
had  influence  over  the  national  resources,  and  who 
had  survived  the  slow  and  wasting  conquest,— he 
promised,  as  a  reward  for  their  assistance,  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  protection  of  their  ancient  laws 
and  customs, — that  they  should  have  the  privilege  of 
hunting  in  their  favourite  forests,  as  their  fathers  had 
enjoyed, — and  that  he  would  relieve  them  from  many 
of  the  imposts  and  odious  tributes  his  father  had  im- 
posed. These  flattering  promises  were  but  indifferently 
kept ;  but  the  English  people  benefitted  somewhat  by 
the  king's  emergencies,  and  commenced,  from  this 
moment,  an  improvement  in  condition  and  considera* 
tion,  which  continued,  progressively,  to  increase  under 
his  successors. — ''Contested  titles,  and  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, obliged  Rufus,  and  his  successors,  to  make 
concessions  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  so  much  sur- 
passed the  conquering  nation  in  numbers  ;  and  these 
immediate  sources  of  terrible  evils  to  England, 
became  the  causes  of  its  final  deliverance." 
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Flattered  by  his  confidence,  the  barons,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  him,  zealously  promoted 
his  designs ;  and  when  Rufus  proclaimed  the  banner 
of  war,  which  was, — *'  Let  every  man,  who  is  not  a 
man  of  nothing,  whether  he  live  in  burgh,  or  out  of 
burgh, leave  his  house  and  come," — there  came  thirty 
thousand  Englishmen  to  the  place  appointed  for  the 
muster.  This  warfare,  although  advantageous  to  the 
troops  of  Rufus,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  misery 
and  destitution  to  the  friends,  dependants,  and 
families,  of  the  contending  parties.  The  lands  must 
have  remained  uncultivated,  when  the  tillers  thereof 
were  obliged  to  follow  their  feudal  lord  to  the  battle, 
while  women  must  have  been  left  widows,  and  chil- 
dren fatherless,  by  means  of  such  unnatural  war- 
fare :  and  a  large  portion  of  the  country  would  be 
overrun  by  robbers,  who  would  spoil  and  destroy 
what  they  could  not  carry  off,  and  thus  leave  the 
poor  unprotected  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion :  hence  would  arise  famines^  and  its  concomi- 
tants,— disease  and  desolation,-rand  death  would 
gradually  free  the  sufferers  from  their  miseries  :  and 
such  effects  as  these,  must  generally  follow  intestine 
wars  and  disputed  titles  :  while  the  arts,  sciences, 
commerce,  and  increased  manufacture,  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  are  nourished  only 
by  internal  and  external  peace.  And  where  such  pros- 
perity does  not  exist  under  such  favourable  circum- 
stance, its  causes  may  be  traced  to  bad  legislation. 
Such  like  must  have  been  the  destitution  caused  by 
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internal  warfare,— misery  must  have  been  predomi- 
nant,  and  beggary  the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  so  that  the  legislature  were  compelled  to 
enact  stringent  laws,  to  endeavour  to  lessen  its  general 
adoption.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  legislators 
shut  their  eyes  for  a  long  time  against  this  growing 
evil  state  of  things ;  but,  at  length,*  the  rulers 
were  obliged  to  pass  a  law,  which  enacted,  that  **  beg- 
gars, and  persons  impotent  to  serve,  shall  abide  in 
the  cities  or  towns  where  they  be  dwelling  at  the  time 
of  the  proclamation  of  this  statute,  and  if  the  people 
of  the  said  cities  or  towns  will  not,  or  cannot,  suffice 
to  maintain  them,  then  the  said  beggars  shall  tak  3 
them  to  other  towns,  within  the  hundred  or  rape,  or 
wapentake,  or  to  the  towns  where  they  were  bora, 
within  forty  days  after  the  said  proclamation  madt^ 
and  there  shall  continually  abide  during  their  lives.'' 
By  this,  it  appears,  that  poverty  and  its  concomitant, 
paaperism,  had  so  far  been  predominant  among  a 
large  class  of  the  community,  that  they  became  so 
troublesome  to  the  more  fortunate  classes,  among 
which  we  must  notice  the  legislators,  that  such  strin- 
gent acts  could  only  be  called  into  existence  by  the 
powerful  claims  that  poverty  and  destitution  had 
made. 

But  in  the  same  statute,  we  have  a  convincing 
proof,  by  one  of  its  succeeding  enactments,  in  what 
light  this  destitute  class  was  looked  on  by  the  legis- 


•  Edward  III. 
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lators, — it  is  ordered,  "  that  the  sheriffs,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  and  keepers  of  goals,  shall  be  holden  and 
charged  to  receive,  the  said  servants,  labourers,  beg- 
gars, and  vagabonds,  and  to  keep  them  in  prison, 
without  letting  to  mainprize  or  in  bail,  and  without 
fee,  or  any  other  thing  taking  of  themselves,  or  by 
any  other,  so  long  as  they  may  be  so  imprisoned,  or 
at  their  entry,  or  at  their  going  forth."  But  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  prevent  poverty  by  legislation,  or  to 
fill  a  hungry  belly  by  acts  of  parliament,  we  find  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  dependent  on  the  more 
fortunate  classes  for  their  daily  subsistence. 

Historians  assert,  that  the  ruling  monarch  distri- 
buted daily,  by  his  agents,  large  sums,  in  private 
alms,  for  the  support  of  the  poor :  it  is  also  said,  from 
the  same  authority,  that  the  festivals  of  particular 
saints,  were  honored  by  feasting  many  thousands  of 
the  poor,  at  the  expense  of  the  monastic  authorities. 
Among  the  clong  rolls,  still  extant,  in  addition  to 
many  subjects  of  a  similar  nature,  are  recorded  : — * 
''That  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  king's 
treasurer  is  commanded  to  cause  15,000  poor  persons 
to  be  fed  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  on  the  day  of 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  and  to  cause  1500  wax 
tapers  to  be  made,  and  placed  in  St.  Paul's  church, 
London,  on  the  same  occasion."  In  the  succeeding 
month,  the  same  treasurer  is  ordered  to  give  direc- 
tions for  feeding  as  many  persons  as  can  enter  the 

•  Henry  III.  a.  d.  1244. 
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great  or  lesser  hall,  at  Westminster,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Joan,  the  king's  sister,  formerly  Queen  of  Scot- 
land; and  in  December,  6000  poor  persons  are  ordered 
to  be  fed  at  Westminster,  at  the  Feast  of  the  Circum- 
cision :  with  a  considerate  view  of  being  provided 
with  food  at  such  a  very  inclement  season :  and  it  is 
particularly  noted,  that  all  the  aged  and  infirm  should 
be  fed  in  the  great  and  lesser  hall—  the  less  infirm 
and  the  middle  aged,  in  the  king's  chamber,  and  the 
children,  in  the  queen's  chamber. 

The  kitchens  of  the  nobility,  who  had  such  a  large 
number  of  retainers  to  feed  daily,  were  of  very  great 
dimensions.  There  is  an  account  of  an  order,  dated 
April  19,  1206,  commanding  Hugh  de  Neville  to 
have  the  king's  kitchen,  at  Clarendon,  roofed  with 
shingles,  and  to  cause  two  new  kitchens  to  be  erected, 
one  at  Marlborough,  and  the  other  at  Lugarshall,  to 
dress  the  royal  dinners  in;  and  it  is  particularly 
directed,  that  each  kitchen  should  be  provided  with 
furnaces  sufficiently  large  to  roast  two  or  three  oxen 
at  once.  Such  feasting  reminds  one  of  an  account 
related  by  Richardson,  in  his  Notes  on  the  American 
Indmns:  that  they  feasted  on  venison  for  several 
days,  and  then  fasted,  perhaps  for  a  much  longer 
period,  until  they  could  procure  another  such  repast ; 
in  the  interim,  living  on  the  roots  of  trees,  wild  berries, 
or  any  thing  eatable  they  could  procure. 

We  can  trace,  very  readily,  from  such  a  sentence 
as  this,  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  our  island)  in  the  thirteenth  century — they 

o2 
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must,  in  a  great  measure,  have  been  free  from  serf- 
dom^ otherwise  they  would  have  been  dependant  on 
the  soil  where  they  were  born,  for  a  subsistence.  A 
large  number  of  the  population,  particularly  agricul- 
tural labourers,  must  have  gone  from  the  soils  on 
which  they  were  born,  and  on  which  their  forefathers 
had  lived,  into  the  large  towns,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  greater  personal  freedom,  or  for  earn- 
ing more  wages  as  operatives,  than  as  tillers  of  the 
soil :  inasmuch,  as  the  woollen  trade,  with  other  pro- 
fitable sources  of  labour,  were  more  abundant  in  cor- 
porate and  other  towns,  than  in  the  surrounding 
country  \*  and  there  flourished,  unless  work  in  par- 

*  Onr  woollen  manufactnres  must  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tlie  teazle  in  their  work,  which  was  now  introdaced  from  Flan- 
ders;—>at  about  this  period,  (Edward  III.)  tlia  exportation  of  wool  was 
prohibited,  and  the  wearing  of  cloth  by  the  natives,  of  any  other  than  of 
English  manufactnre,  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  legislature.  Flemish 
artisans  were  enoonraged  to  settle  in  fhia  coontry,  and  to  carry  on  their  trade 
with  liberty,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  law :— a  regular  market  or  fair 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods  was  established,  and  the  tackers,  or  woollen  weavers, 
became  an  incorporated  body— certain  towns  famished  particnlar  coloured 
cloths '.^Kendal  was  remarkable  for  its  green— Coventry,  its  blue— Bristol  itt 
red.  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  cultivation  of  the  teazle  in  this 
country,— they  are  now  extensively  cultivated  in  some  of  the  strong  day  landa 
of  Wilts,  Essex,  Gloucester,  and  Somersetthire— in  which  last  county  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  grown  at  a  much  earlier  period,  than  in  the  other 
counties.  The  cultivation  of  this  thistle,  as  an  article  of  remuneration,  is  not 
very  general  m  our  day,  as  the  success  of  a  crop  is  very  precarious,  and  ia 
attended  jnXh  a  great  deal  of  labour ;  the  more  industrious  and  thrifty  of  cottage 
labourers  generally  are  the  growers,  and  as  the  price  varies  from  £^  to  £^ 
the  pack,  it  becomes  an  article  of  culture  worthy  their  attention.  They  are 
generally  imported,  either  from  Holland  or  France,  when  the  price  is  high  in 
our  own  country^-and  is  one  of  the  rare  indigenous  productions  of  the  island 
which  is  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  To  supply  a  substitute  has  been 
attempted  various  times,  wilbout  success  \  so  that  their  use  Is  indispeiiMble  in 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 
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ticular  lines  became  scarce,  either  from  a  want  of 
money  in  the  other  portions  of  the  community  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary,  artificial,  or  elegant  parts  of 
dress  or  furniture;  or  from  a  want  of  having  an 
export  market,  where  the  superabundant  articles 
might  be  disposed  of.  And  this  general  maxim  will 
apply  now, — when  customers  cannot  be  procured  to 
purchase  the  articles  of  dress,  of  furniture,  of  real 
want,  of  imaginary  desire,  of  fashionable  necessity, 
or  of  attractive  elegance,  as  fast  as  the  operative  can 
manufacture  them — then  will  a  necessary  stagnation 
of  trade  commence — the  mechanic  will  begin  to  want 
employment— the  artizan  will  in  vain  seek  for  labour, 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  the  purchasers  are^ 
who  are  unable  to  pay,  the  Umger  period  they  are 
obliged  to  go  without  the  manufactured  articles  they 
want,  or  the  longer  the  export  market  is  shut  out 
against  the  manufacturer,  or  so  long  as  other  manu- 
facturers can  be  found  who  can  and  will  supply  that 
foreign  market  at  a  cheaper  rate,  or  with  a  better 
article  for  the  same  price,  the  greater  and  more  appall- 
ing will  be  the  distress  which  the  suffering  manufac- 
turers of  those  particular  species  of  articles  will  expe- 
rience ;  and  this  will  extend,  if  not  remedied,  to  other 
classes,  like  fire  extends  on  a  train  of  gunpowder — 
which,  when  its  end  is  just  ignited,  the  whole  will 
soon  be  in  one  continual  blaze. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

tTATI  OF  SOCIETY  DVAINO  THE  THIRTEBHTB  CEWTURT. 

State  of  the  poor  in  the  fourteenth  centnrj— Power  of  the  Pope  Agrarian 
population  repair  to  the  town*— Itf  effects— Dieeaee^Peneention  of  tfaa 
Jews— Acts  of  Parliament,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  wages:— to  prohibit 
laboorers  from  going  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  :^lo  regulate 
dresH. 

But  that  the  poor  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and* 
indeed,  not  only  of  that  period,  but  of  the  periods 
succeeding  it,  were  in  a  very  deplorable  condition, 
may  be  proved  from  a  variety  of  sources :  we  have 
seen,  that  large  portions  of  the  destitute  were  fre- 
quently fed  by  order  of  the  reigning  monarchs  :  these 
amounted  to  as  many  as  10,000  daily ;  but  it  need  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  distribution  of  provisions, 
or  providing  individuals  with  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing food,  (money)  among  the  destitute  classes,  is,  at 
best,  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  mode  of 
relief.  At  this  early  period,  and  for  centuries  after, 
the  monastic  revenues  were  liberally  distributed  to 
the  necessitous;  and  as  these  hospitable  buildings 
were  extended  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  we  may  venture  to  judge,  if  history  were  silent 
on  the  subject,  that  the  destitution  of  the  labouring 
classes  must  have  been  excessive^  as  they  required  such 
extensive  benevolence  to  supply  their  wants. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  no  country  in 
Europe  were  the  exactions  and  encroachments  of  the 
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Roman  clergy  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
were  in  this  island,  although  they  distributed  a  par- 
lion  of  their  ill-gotten  treasure  in  feeding  the  destitute. 
The  good  nature  of  the  people,  and  something,  per- 
haps, of  a  turn  for  superstition*  in  their  temper  and 
habits,  the  relics  of  which  even  obtain,  in  our  own  day, 
concurred  with  the  political  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, in  making  England  the  great  field  of  papal  impo- 
sition and  plunder. 

Throughout  this  century,  the  bishoprics  were 
filled  either  by  the  direct  nomination  of  the  Pope,  or, 
what  was  equally  equivalent,  by  his  arbitration,  in 
the  case  of  a  disputed  election.  The  course  that  was 
taken  by  him  in  such  matters,  may  be  properly  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  succession  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury — the  greatest  papal  dignitary 
in  the  realm.  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Langdon, 
the  chapter  choose,  as  his  successor,  one  of  their  own 
number,  Walter  de  Hemesham ;  but  both  the  then 

*  The  agriculture  of  tbis  period  was  in  a  rery  deplorable  state :  rapen tition 
operated  on  tbe  farmery  bo  tbat  be  would  not  sow  bis  seeds  on  certain  mtlnckj 
daje— ancient  ridiculous  customs,  omens,  and  prognostics,  were  generally  ob- 
serfed,  wbicb  tbe  most  favourable  weatber  could  not  induce  tbem  to  forego  :— 
tbe  implements  of  bnebandry  also  were  generally  inefficient  for  good  farming 
operati<ms,  bence,  indilferent  crops  were  tbe  result,  frequently  not  more  tban  six 
busbels  an  acre :— at  this  day,  a  horse-sboe  may,  in  some  farm-bouses,  be  seen 
nailed  to  tbe  lintel,  to  preserre  tbe  inmates  from  tbe  incursions  of  tbe  pixies,  wbo 
vwe  fancied  sprigbts,  wbicb  tradition,  and  probably  priestcraft,  had  endued 
with  supernatural  power  to  do  injuiy.  Columella,  a  celebrated  writer  on  bus- 
bsndry,  speaking  of  this  period,  says—*'  Tbe  best  receipt  against  tbe  depredation 
of  tbe  weaveU  is,  at  tbe  change  of  the  moon,  puD  your  beans  before  day-ligbt 
when  perfectly  dry  before  tbe'moon  is  full— tbrash  tbem,  and  tbe  seed  laid  up  in 
tbe  granary  will  anfFer  no  damage  from  tbe  wearel." 
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king,*  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  having 
appealed  to  the  Pope  against  the  decision,  this  pon* 
tiff  annulled  it,  and  appointed  Richard  de  Grand »  of 
Weatherstead,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  to  be  Arch- 
bishop. It  is  said,  by  historians,  that  three  successive 
elections  were  set  aside  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who 
compelled  not  only  the  chapter,  but  the  king,  to 
ratify  the  election  of  his  choice.  Another  remarkable 
interference  is  recorded,  that  when  Boniface  died,  in 
1270,  William  Chillenden,  their  sub*prior,  was  elected 
by  their  chapter,  but  the  Pope  disannulled  their  elec- 
tion of  that  individual,  and  nominated  Robert  Kir- 
warby,  and  he  became  Archbishop.  The  right  of 
nominating  to  inferior  benefices,  was  seized  in  a  more 
flagrant  manner.  The  Pope  carried  his  authority  so 
far  at  last,  as  even  to  nominate  Italian  priests  to  f  he 
lucrative  benefice  of  England,  and  these  resided  in 
Italy,  and  a  lai^e  portion  of  their  revenues  was  drawn 
from  the  monastic  lands  of  this  kingdom  : — one  of 
them  is  recorded  to  have  drawn  as  much  as  seventy 
thousand  marks  yearly  from  the  empire — a  sum,  at 
that  time,  greater  than  the  entire  revenues  of  the 
reigning  monarch  :  and  the  abiLse  of  this  power  was 
not  only  in  giving  the  revenues  of  the  monastic  lands 
to  a  foreigner,  and  abstracting  them  from  the  king- 
dom, but  it  sometimes  occurred,  that  one  individual 
would  be  possessed  of  as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy 
livings.     And  the  effect  of  this  evil,  was  not  only  in 

•  Henrj  II. 
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keeping  from  the  natives  theenjoyment  of  these  church 
livings,  but  when  they  were  so  taken^  the  necesntaus 
poor  were  deprived  of  their  alms,  and  the  parishes, 
in  which  these  livings  were  so  appropriated,  were 
deficient  of  that  spiritual  consolation  these  benefices 
were  originally  designed  to  impart. 

The  Pope's  authority  seems,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tnry,  to  have  been  so  absolute,  that  even  kings  and 
emperors  werealikeunder  its  domination ;  and  this  was 
a  source  of  increasing  wealth  to  the  reigning  pontifl; 
as  new  monasteries  and  abbeys  were  continually  in  a 
course  of  erection,  or  additions  made  to  those  then  in 
existence,  by  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  pious,  to 
the  landed  property  of  the  clergy.  A  law  to  prevent 
landed  proprietors  from  bequeathing  their  estates  to 
the  nunneries,  was  now  passed,  and  a  restraint  was 
put  somewhat  upon  the  disposition  of  the  rich,  to 
bestow  their  lands  on  the  church. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  clergy  were  in  pos- 
session of  half  the  lands  of  the  kingdam :  on  which 
they  erected  churches,  abbeys,  and  nunneries  :  while 
the  landed  proprietors  built  castles  and  mansions  in 
great  profusion, — and  these  must  have  given  employ- 
ment to  the  handicraftsmen  and  artificers  of  every 
description,  who  must  have  benefitted,  as  well  as  the 
labourers  who  assisted  them :  this  may  have  been 
the  first  cause  of  enticing  the  agricultural  labourers 
out  of  their  districts  into  the  adjacent  towns,  where, 
being  crowded  together,  and  not  having  sufficient 

clotfainS)  or  by  living  differently  from  what  they  had 
No.  2.  H 
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been  accustomed  to,  would  be  likely  to  produce  epi- 
demic diseases.  Hence,  we  have  it  recordedi  that  a 
great  plague  visited  the  island  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Historians  assert,  that  its  first 
appearance  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  and  was 
similar,  both  in  its  deadly  effects,  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  its  devastating  ravages  were  committed, 
to  the  Asiatic  cholera,  whose  dreadful  effects  were 
experienced  by  this  nation  a  few  years  since.  After 
ravaging  northern  Asia,  it  proceeded  with  its  deadly 
effects  to  northern  Russia,  from  which  it  travelled 
southerly  into  Europe  : — it  then  passed  across  central 
Asia,  by  the  Caraccas,  from  China,  until  it  reached 
the  Black  Sea, — it  desolated  the  borders  of  that  large 
sea,  and  was  conveyed,  by  ships,  to  Constantinople, 
the  centre  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Asia, 
Europe,  and  Africa.  It  was  felt  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
France,  where  it  committed  dreadful  depredations, 
passing  through  France,  from  Marseilles,  to  Calais, 
through  England,  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its 
attacks  were  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  that  it  destroyed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Europe, — Eng- 
land suffered  very  severely,  losing,  according  to  some 
historians,  half  its  population.  Dr.  Mead  says,  the 
population  of  the  island  was  reduced  to  2,500,000. 
The  pestilence  raged  very  fatally  in  France,  particu- 
larly in  Avignon,  the  seat  of  the  papal  dominion  in 
that  kingdom — some,  who  were  attacked  by  it,  fell 
down  and  expired  instantaneously,  as  if  struck  by  an 
electric  shock — few  survived  until  the  third  day; 
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whenever  any  one  felt  attacked  by  its  virulent  tumour, 
he  gave  up  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  only  sought 
those  consolations  which  religion  can  afford.  The 
priest  was  sent  for,  and  absolution  obtained ;  and  the 
poor  sufferer,  having  his  mind  composed  by  religious 
resignation,  gave  himself  up  into  the  arms  of  death, 
and  was  soon  released  from  his  misery.  Vessels  were 
seen  at  sea  floating  before  the  wind,  having  no  living 
soul  on  board — for  all  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
destroying  pestilence. 

The  blasphemous  arr(^ance  of  the  then  Pope, 
Clement  VI.,  might,  at  this  period,  be  a  subject  of 
doubt,  were  not  the  &ct  attested  by  credible  historians ; 
he  is  said,  by  them,  to  have  issued  a  bull,  declaring 
that  Ood  had  given  him  the  whole  empire  of  heaven 
and  earth — and  that  he  delegated  this  power  to  his 
priesthood. 

The  morcd  effects  of  this  destructive  malady,  called 

the  black  pestilence,  may  be  readily  traced  by  its 

operations  on  the  passions  of  mankind—  selfishness, 

superstition,  and  fanatical  excesses,  were  predominant 

in  their  minds ;  some  ascribed  the  cause  of  this  scourge 

to  poison-H>thers  vented  their  spleen  against  their 

fellow-creatures.     The  jews  became  particularly  the 

object  of  general  detestation :  this  might  probably 

arise  from  their  not  associating  with  the  natives,  or 

by  their  keeping  themselves  as  a  separate  community, 

or,  more  probably,  from  their  great  riches,  as  they 

were,  at  that  period,  the  most  wealthy  class  in  the 

community ;  thousands  of  these  unfortunate  beings 

h2 
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were  exiled  from  the  lands  in  which  they  had  resided 
all  their  lives,— others  were  tortured,  condemned, 
and  burnt,  frequently  without  a  trial,  and  their  wealth 
seized  on  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  power.  Twelve 
thousand  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers  were  burnt  at 
Mayenne,  in  France,  in  a  retreat,  into  which  they 
had  fled:  they  were  pursued  by  the  people,  the 
magistrates,  and  even  by  the  feudal  lords — and  by 
royalty  itself.  And  in  no  part  of  Europe  was  an  asy- 
lum offered  them,  except  in  Lithuania,  where  Casimer 
the  Great  granted  them  his  protection :  and  this  will 
account  for  the  greater  number  of  jews  which  are 
found  in  Poland,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
at  this  day. 

This  devastating  pestilence,  upon  the  whole,  was 

favourable  to  the  imprw^ment  of  the  labouring  dosses^ 

inasmuch,  as  those  who  had  escaped  the  devouring 

pestilence,  were  insufficient  to  discharge  the  ordinary 

duties  of  life ;  and  to  prevent  the  rise  of  wages  above 

what  the  employer  could  afford  to  pay,  an  act  of  the 

legislature  was  passed,  called  The  Statute  of  the 

r^hmtT0trii.    which,    among  other  clauses,   enacted, 

y  man  who  laboured  should  be  paid  double 

age^  allowed  five  years  before,  to  the  great 

>f  the  lords  and  commons :"  it  then  pro- 

at  in  future,  porters,  ploughmen,  plough- 

epherds,  swineherds,  and  other  servants, 

content  with  such  liveries,  and  wages,  as 

sd  two  or  three  years  before ;  and  that  in 

ere  they  had  been  paid  in  com,  they  should 
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receive  com  or  money,  at  the  rate  of  tenpence  a 
bashel,  at  the  option  of  their  employers ;  they  were 
to  be  hired  by  the  year,  and  other  accnstomed  periods, 
and  not  by  the  day ;  weeders  and  haymakers  were 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  penny,  mowersi  five- 
pence  per  acre,  or  fivepence  per  day ;  reapers,  during 
the  first  week  in  August,  twopence  per  day,  and  irom 
that  time  until  the  end  of  the  monthi  threepence  per 
day,  without  diet  or  other  perquisites."  Labourers  of 
this  description  were  enjoined  to  carry  their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  openly  in  their  hands  to  market 
towns ;  and  to  apply  for  hire  in  a  public  quarter  of 
the  town. 

By  looking  at  the  clauses  of  this  act  of  parliament, 
we  can  very  readily  form  an  opinion  of  the  state  of 
the  labouring  agricultural  classes  at  this  period.  Such 
an  unjust  interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
with  the  poor  man's  capital,  his  labour ^  might  very 
naturally  raise  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  its 
highest  pitch :  but  not  only  was  it  enacted,  that  agri- 
cultural labourers  should  not  sell  their  own  labour  to 
the  highest  bidder,  but  even  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  to  regulate  their  dress^  and  even  their  diet : 
and  further  than  this,  to  prevent  them  from  removing 
from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  without  the 
sanction  of  magistrates,  who  had  also  the  power, 
deputed  to  them  by  the  same  authority,  of  altering  or 
regulating  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  An  act  was 
passed,  about  this  time,  to  prevent  artificers  and  ser- 
vants with  being  provided,  more  than  once  a  day^  with 
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meat  and  fish,  or  the  waste  of  other  victuals,  as  milk 
and  cheese,  according  to  their  station ;  and  that  they 
should  wear  cloth,  of  which  the  whole  piece  did  not 
cost  more  than  twelve  pence  per  yard.  The  cloth  of 
yeomen  and  tradesmen  was  not  to  cost  more  than  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  yard.  Carters,  ploughmen^ 
ox-herds,  shepherds,  and  all  other  persons  employed 
in  husbandry,  were  to  use  no  other  kind  of  cloth  bat 
that  called  black  russet,  twelve  pence  per  yard. 
Clothiers  were  commanded  to  manufacture  the  neces- 
sary kinds  of  cloth,  and  tradesmen  to  keep  a  sufficient 
stock  upon  hand,  at  the  established  legal  price. 

It  can  readily  be  inferred,  from  this  description  of 
the  then  legislative  enactments,  that  the  aristocratic 
baronSt  combined  with  the  rich  cammanera,  were  united 
in  endeavouring  to  keep  down  the  growing  spirit  of 
freedom,  which  had  now  taken  possession  of  the  breasts 
of  the  labouring  classes ;  hence,  we  can  form  a  suffi- 
cient and  reasonable  opinion  of  the  causes  of  those 
insurrections  which  took  place  among  those  classes 
against  their  despotic  and  arbitrary  rulers. 
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CHAP.  V. 

TBE  MA1VUFACTVRIN0   MARKET. 

The  legialatare  attempt  to  regulate  the  manufacturing  market— The  folly  and 
injustioe  of  snch  enactments— Bent  never  subject  to  legislation— The  more 
food  is  attempted  to  be  regulated  by  acts  of  parliament,  the  dearer  it  becomes 
— Disaolatioii  of  the  monasteries— The  moral  and  social  effects  of  their  disso- 
lution. 

The  legislature  not  only  passed  laws  to  regulate 
the  price  of  labour,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter,  but  they  actually  endeavoured,  by  their  acts 
of  parliament,  to  regulate  the  manufacturing  market 
In  1307,  Edward  issued  an  order,  prohibiting  either 
coined  money  or  bullion,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  king- 
dom on  any  account.     The  merchants,  therefore,  who 
came  from  other  countries,  were  now  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  either  directly  bartering  their  commodi* 
ties  for  the  produce  of  the  kingdom,  or,  if  they  sold 
their  articles  for  money,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
were  necessitated  to  invest  the  amount  in  other  goods 
before  they  could  be  permitted  to  return  home.   This 
was  a  restriction  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  every  com- 
mercial principle,  that  it  could  not  be  rigidly  main- 
tained :  for  the  very  year  succeeding  its  promulgation, 
an  exemption  from  it  was  acceded  to  the  merchants 
of  France;  and  similar  relaxations  were  afterwards 
permitted  in  other  cases.     But,  although  it  could  not, 
from  its  nature,  be  rigidly  enforced,  it  remained  on 
the  statute  book  as  one  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
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repeated  attempts  were  made  to  secure  its  observance. 
The  Ignorance  and  misconception,  from  which  such 
legislative  acts  emanated,  are  exhibited  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  by  the  fact,  that  although  the  exporta- 
tion of  money  and  bullion  was  not  allowed,  the  remit- 
tance, by  bills  of  exchange,  was  not  prohibited.  It 
was  not,  however,  very  strange,  that  the  evasion  of 
such  a  prohibitory  measure  should  not  be  immediately 
perceived  by  a  class  of  men  who  were  blind  to  all 
interests,  except  their  own .  Another  of  the  ridiculous 
measures  of  the  legislators  of  those  days,  was  to  fix 
the  standard  of  measure  for  the  length  of  every  piece 
of  cloth  imported  into  the  kingdom.  A  measurer  was 
appointed  by  the  king,  who  had  to  measure  the  pieces 
as  they  were  imported,  and  if  they  were  found  not 
of  the  specified  lengths,  they  were  forfeited  to  the 
monarch.  The  dimensions  fixed  for  striped  cloth, 
were  twenty-eight  yards  long,  by  six  quarters  wide  ; 
and  for  coloured  cloths,  twenty-six  yards  long,  by  six 
and  a  half  quarters  wide. 

A  regulation  for  a  standard  weight  and  measure 
was,  at  the  same  time,  adopted ;  and  this  could  not 
have  been  a  very  easy  task,  as  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  in  such  an  infant  state :  accordingly,  we  find, 
that  Henry  I.  ordered,  that  a  standard  ell,  or  yard, 
should  be  the  exact  length  of  his  arm— from  which, 
as  a  unit,  all  other  measures,  and  consequently  all 
weights,  might  be  very  readily  assimilated  and 
adjusted.  Another  ridiculous  act  was  passed  about 
this  time,  to  prevent  forestalling;  this  statute  con- 
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tains  the  followiDg  impassioned  description  : — ''  But 
especially  be  itcommandedy  on  the  behalf  of  our  lord 
the  king,  that  no  forestaller  be  suffered  to  dwell  in 
any  town  which  is  an  open  oppressor  of  poor  people, 
and  of  all  the  commonality,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
whole  shire  and  country ;  which,  for  greediness  of 
his  private  gains,  doth  prevent  others  in  buying  grain, 
fish,  herring,  or  any  other  thing  to  be  sold,  coming 
by  land  or  water,  oppressing  the  poor,  and  deceiving 
the  rich ;  which  carrieth  away  such  things,  intending 
to  sell  them  more  dear ;  the  which  come  to  mercliants, 
strangers  that  bring  merchandize,  offering  them  to 
buy ;  and  informing  them  that  their  goods  might  be 
dearer  sold  than  they  intended  to  sell,  and  a  whole 
town,  or  a  country,  is  deceived  by  such  craft  and 
subtlety." 

One  might  imagine,  by  such  an  act  as  this,  that 
the  legislators  thought  the  forestaller  purchased  the 
articles  of  the  producer,  either  entirely  for  his  own 
use,  or  for  destroying  them,  and  preventing  their 
being  brought  into  consumption  ;  it  seemed  to  have 
escaped  their  memory,  that  the  forestaller  bought  the 
produce  that  he  might  retail  it  again  at  a  profit  for 
himself,  or  that  he  might  retain  it  until  a  time  of 
greater  necessity  would  induce  him,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  profit,  to  dispose  of  it  again,  which  is  the 
legitimate  object  of  all  commercial  transactions.  If 
persons  could  not  be  found  when  articles  are  abun- 
dant, and  consequently  cheap,  to  purchase  and  lay 

them  by  until  a  time  of  scarcity  arrived,  and  when 
No.  2.  I 
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they  were  necessarily  dearer,  frequent  famines  must 
arise  from  a  want  of  food,  and  many  articles  could 
only  be  procured  at  particular  seasons.  The  fore- 
staller  is  merely  the  Joseph,  who,  when  abundance 
crowns  the  land,  lays  by  the  superabundant  grain, 
that  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  his  father  Jacob  and  his 
brethren  may  not  starve,  but  have  a  sufficiency  of 
food.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  statutes 
against  regrating  and  forestalling,  were  only  repealed 
so  lately  as  the  12th  of  George  IIL 

We  have  before  noticed,  that  the  legislature  at- 
tempted to  regulate  the  price  of  labour :  we  also  see 
they  have  attempted  to  controul  the  buyers,  and  to 
prevent  certain  individuals  from  trading  in  such  arti- 
cles as  their  inclination,  or  their  interests,  induced 
them ;  we  shall  now  show  that  they  actually  attempted, 
by  legislative  enactments,  to  fix  the  maximum  price  of 
commodities, — but,  in  the  whole  statute  book,  we  can- 
not discover  they  ever  attempted  to  fix  thb  maximum 
PRICE  OF  RENTS.  Au  act  was  passed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said  in  the  preamble, 
of  relieving  the  people  from  the  pressure  of  a  severe 
famine — all  articles  of  food  were  not  to  be  retailed 
above  certain  prescribed  prices.  It  was  strangely 
forgotten,  that  the  evil  did  not  lie  in  the  Idgh  price^ 
for  let  the  price  be  ever  so  high,  the  rich  could  always 
command  an  abundanccy  while  the  necessitous  poor 
would  naturally  be  deprived  of  a  sufficient  quantity. 
It  was  soon  found,  that  food  became  more  difficult  to 
procure — the  more  its  price  was  attempted  to  be  rega- 
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lated  by  the  le^slators ;  for  those  who  had  it  to  sell, 
and  could  not  obtain  for  it  a  remunerating  price, 
withheld  it,  rather  than  dispose  of  it  below  what  they 
considered  its  proper  value.  What  was  sold,  was  dis- 
posed of  clandestinely  at  a  price  which  violated  the 
law,  and  which  was  made  much  higher  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  by  the  trouble  and  risk  which 
the  illegality  of  the  transaction  involved  : — butchers' 
meat  disappeared  altogether — poultry,  an  article  of 
large  consumption  in  those  times,  became  nearly  as 
scarce  ;  grain  was  only  to  be  had  at  enormous  prices — 
the  growers  pretending  they  had  none  to  sell — but 
which  they  sold  privately  to  evade  the  law.  The 
result  was,  that  the  king  and  the  parliament  repealed 
the  law,  after  experience  had  taught  them  its  futility. 
But  the  destitution  of  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
must  have  been  in  a  very  deplorable  condition  about 
this  time,  inasmuch,  as  a  very  large  number  were 
obliged  to  subsist  entirely  by  charity.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  the  produce  of  the  monastic 
lands  was  considered  the  legitimate  right  of  the  desti- 
tute, and  that  the  Romish  clergy  distributed  their 
revenues  to  relieve  their  wants ;  and  in  addition  to 
these  eleemosynary  gifts,  the  head  oflBicer,  or  tything- 
man,  of  every  parish,  was  compelled,  under  a  penalty 
of  twenty  shillings,  to  procure  the  collection  of  volun- 
tary or  charitable  alms,  that  none  of  the  poor  of  their 
parish  be  compelled  to  go  a  begging  :  these  alms  were 
collected  on  Sundays,  holydays,  and  on  the  festivals 

of  saints.     '*  AU  ministers,  in  their  collations,  bedding 
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of  the  beads,  confessions,  and  at  the  making  of  wills, 
were  required  to  exhort,  move,  stir  and  provoke  the 
people,  to  be  liberal  in  contributions  towards  the  com- 
fort and  relief  of  the  poor,  impotent,  decrepid,  indi- 
gent, and  needy  people,  and  for  setting  and  keeping 
to  work  the  able  poor."  Certain  individuals  among 
the  poor  were  directed,  every  week,  to  go  round  the 
parish  and  collect  from  each  householder  his  broken 
meat  and  refuse  drink,  for  equal  distribution  amongst 
the  necessitous :  and  precautions  were  endeavoured 
to  be  taken  against  the  embezzlement  of  the  parochial 
alms  and  doles,  by  the  constables  and  churchwardens, 
by  an  infliction  of  fines  and  penalties  for  negligence. 
But  to  show  even  more  clearly  the  complete  destitu- 
tion of  the  rural  population^  an  act  of  parliament* 
divided  beggars  into  two  classes— the  aged  and  impo- 
tent— and  vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  who  would  not 
labour.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered 
to  license  the  first  class  to  beg  within  certain  limits, 
which  they  were  bound  not  to  exceed,  for  fear  of 
punishment — their  names  were  regularly  registered, 
and  read,  and  certified  at  the  next  quarter  sessions 
after  their  registry.  Begging  without  a  license,  or 
without  the  precincts  assigned  by  magisterial  autho- 
rity, subjected  the  offender  to  imprisonment  in  the 
stocks  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  during  which 
time  he  was  to  be  fed  with  bread  and  water  only ; 
able-bodied  beggars,  called  vagabonds,  were  flogged 
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at  the  cart's  tail,  and  then  sworn  to  return  to  their 
place  of  birth,  or  to  the  place  in  which  they  had 
dwelt  during  the  last  three  years,  and  there  to  labour.* 
The  fierce  bigotry,  and  lustful  avaricious  disposi- 
tion of  Henry  VIII,  were,  no  doubt,  the  primary  causes 
which  operated  on  this  monarches  mind,  to  induce  him 
to  get  into  his  possession  the  monastic  property.  We 
have  noticed,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  incomes  of 
the  popish  clergy  exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  reign- 
ing monarchs :  and,  on  that  account,  they  became 
either  the  more  powerful  auxiliary,  or  the  most  bitter 
enemy  the  reigning  monarch  had  to  contend  with. 
It  was  thus  with  Henry,  who,  after  having  been  living 
with  his  queen,  Catherine,  during  eighteen  years,  in 
apparent  conjugal  afiection,  although  she  had  been 
the  wife  of  his  elder  brother — having  fixed  his  lustful 
eyes  on  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  Anna  Boleyn, 
and  finding  no  means  of  gratifying  his  desires,  but  by 
her  marriage,  found  the  clergy,  with  Wolsey  at  their 
head,  to  be  his  principal,  nay,  his  only  obstacle.  He, 
therefore,  determined  to  get  rid  of  so  powerful  an 

•  Similar  reflations,  originating  in  like  caases,  took  place  on  tlie  continent. 
The  emperor,  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  published  a  long  edict  in  the  Netherlands 
against  vagrancy,  wherdn  it  was  declared,  that  the  trade  of  begging  created 
idleiiess,  aod  led  to  bad  courses ;  none,  therefore,  except  mendicant  friars  and 
pilgrinis,  were  permitted  to  beg,  nnder  pain  of  imprisonment  and  whipping. 
AH  poor  persons  who  had  resided  in  the  provinces  a  whole  year,  were  directed  to 
remain  in  the  places  where  they  were  settled,  and  were  to  share  in  the  alms  that 
were  ordered  them.  Collections  for  this  purpose  were  to  be  made  at  poor-honses, 
brotherhoods,  and  hospitals ;  and  the  magistrates  were  to  coDect  alms  in  the 
churthes  and  private  houses  onoe  a  week.  Idlers  and  rogues  were  compelled  to 
work. — AnderaotCi  HuUry  of  Commerce, 
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adversary ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  anxious  to 
appear  apparently  just,  in  his  breaking  up  these  reli- 
gious establishments,  and  confiscating  their  immense 
revenues  :  circumstances,  at  the  same  time,  favoured 
his  object,  by  increasing  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  Pope,  Clement  VII.  The  episcopal  cathe- 
dral, at  Rome,  was  about  being  erected,  and  funds 
were  deficient  for  carrying  on  the  building,  he,  there- 
fore, granted  to  the  popish  priests  the  power  of  selling 
pardons,  absolutions,  releases  from  purgatory,  and 
other  indulgencies,  to  the  people  of  the  different  states 
of  Europe,  for  sums  of  money,  to  assist  in  rearing  this 
splendid  building.  The  priests  of  English  monas- 
teries were,  among  the  rest,  the  vendors  of  these 
blessings  The  people,  who  generally  have  a  very 
great  antipathy,  against  those  who  are  in  better  cir- 
cumstances than  themselves,  readily  seconded  Henry's 
views  in  confiscating  their  possessions ;  and  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  hoped  to  be  benefitted  by  their  dissolution, 
rather  aided  his  efforts  than  opposed  them  ;  accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  a  commission  was  first  appointed 
to  report  on  the  manner  in  which  they  were  generally 
conducted ;  and  this  report,  which,  amongst  other 
evils,  showed  them  up  in  a  most  licentious  point  of 
view,  was  apparently  made  the  foundation  or  cause 
of  their  overthrow.  The  first  commission  was  dated 
October,  1535,  and  the  commissioners,  assisted  by 
Cromwell,  who  had  the  confidence  of  Henry,  as  Wol- 
sey  had  before  he  opposed^  or  rather  would  not,  for 
fear  of  his  master  the  Pope,   second  his  views  in 
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endeavooring  to  divorce  his  wife  Catherine.  (This 
Cromwell  is  described  as  a  '^  dexterous  ami  diligent 
man.")  The  commission  was  directed  not  only  against 
all  monasterieSt  but  all  collegiate  churches,  hospitals, 
and  cathedrals,  and  also  the  houses  of  the  order  of 
the  knights  of  Jerusalem.  The  object  stated  to  be, 
was  the  reformation  of  the  irregular  lives  of  the  monks. 

The  effect  of  this  first  commission,  was  the  confis- 
cation of  the  revenues  of  376  monasteries  to  the  king, 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  he  became  at  once  pos- 
sessed of  lands  to  the  amount  of  £32,000  per  year, 
together  with  their  plate,  jewels,  and  all  other  pro- 
perty, to  the  value  of  £100,000.  This  first  confisca- 
tion was  confined  to  all  monasteries  whose  annual 
incomes  was  rated  at  less  than  £200  per  year,  although 
Burnet  observes,  they  were  worth  many  thousands : 
the  practice  being  for  them  to  raise  heavy  fines  on 
their  leases,  and  to  keep  their  rents  nominally  low. 
The  same  historian  quaintly  observes,  ^'  that  the  com- 
missioners were  as  careful  to  enrich  themselves,  as  to 
increase  the  king's  revenue. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  Henry,  having  found  his 
first  confiscation  so  easy  and  profitable,  ordered,  by 
his  parliament,  a  second  commission  for  visiting  the 
remaining  monasteries.  The  monks,  in  many  cases, 
anticipated  the  king's  object,  and  voluntarily  surren- 
dered their  monastic  establishments,  with  all  their 
lands,  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  property, 
into  his  hands.  ^*  There  were  great  complaints,"  the 
historian  Burnet  says,  ^^  made  of  the  commissioners, 
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as  if  they  had  practiced  with  the  abbots  and  priors  to 
make  these  surrenders."  The  destruction  of  these 
monasteries  was,  no  doubt,  felt  very  severely  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  situated,  as  they  were 
the  habitual  resort  of  the  distressed,  who  were  regu- 
larly fed  from  the  revenues  of  these  establishments. 
But  Henry's  rapacity,  when  solicited  to  spare  some 
of  them  in  certain  places,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
among  his  subjects,  would  submit  to  no  such  deduc- 
tion from  their  plunder.  By  this  latter  visitation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  the  possessions  of  644 
convents,  90  colleges,  2374  chantries  and  free  chapels, 
and  110  hospitals,  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
clear  yearly  value  of  all  the  houses  thus  suppressed, 
was,  at  the  rents  actually  paid,  only  about  £130,000, 
but  their  real  value  is  stated  to  have  been  ten  times 
as  much.  Besides  this  immense  property,  plate, 
jewels,  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  to  a  vast  amount,  were 
appropriated  to  the  king's  use,  and  replenished  his 
exchequer,  with  the  exception  of  about  eight  thousand 
pounds  per  year,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the 
six  bishoprics  of  Westminster,  Oxford,  Peterborough^ 
Bristol,  Chester,  and  Gloucester ;  and  he  substituted 
canons  in  the  cathedral  churches,  when  he  displaced 
the  monks.* 

*  The  dissoladoD  of  ihe  monasteries  in  a  circuizutaiice  of  great  bintorical 
interest,  and  exhibits  very  clearlj  the  holding  of  a  great  portion  of  the  land*,  at 
well  as  the  tytlies  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  king  had  the 
sanction  of  the  parliament  for  their  dissolution,  as  well  as  the  appropriation  of 
their  fonds  to  his  own  use,  so  that  they  might  not  have  to  raise  taxe«  for  to 
support  his  extravagant  habits ;  bat  many  of  the  aristocracy  were  load  in  their 
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Bat  the  moral,  mdalj  and  commercial  effects  of  the 
reformation^  may  very  easily  be  traced,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  state  of  society  before  and  after  the 
destraction  of  the  monasteries.  Even  the  removal  of 
a  vast  despotic  authority,  which  enjoyed  at  least  seven 
tenths  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  naturally 
opposed  to  all  innovation,  and  linked  in  its  sympa- 
thies and  interests  with  the  maintenance  of  every 
thing  ancient  and  established,  was  fiivourable  to  the 
spirit  of  speculation  and  enterprise.  The  overthrow 
of  such  an  institution,  so  venerable  as  the  church,  and 
which  had  hitherto  kept  down  the  whole  national 
mind,  and  habits  of  thought  and  action,  with  so  com- 
prehensive and  firm  a  grasp,  was  like  the  bursting 
asunder  and  passing  away  of  all  old  customary  bonds 
and  inclosures,  and  throwing  open  to  all  the  broad 
field  of  industrious  energies.  But  the  effects  of  the 
reformation  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes^  may  be 
readily  inferred,  by  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  it 
occurred.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  before  that 
era,  was  conducted  by  foreigners,  and  that  a  very 

deiDoroiie  eonnplaiiitf  against  tneh  robberj.  Henry,  therefore,  to  qniet  their 
damor,  either  gaie  eoma  of  their  laade,  with  the  tytbee  attaohed,  to  his  fttvorites, 
or  wfM  them  much  hdov  their  vafaie ;  and  this  readll j  aoconnte  for  the  nninber 
oflajrimpniprieton  at  the  present  day,  and  for  the  great  quantity  of  the  soil 
nrhath.  is  now  held  as  the  right  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  aristocracy.  We  can 
feim  a  nrj  ciear  idea  of  the  price  at  which  these  monastic  lands  were  disposed 
ol^  for  the  historian  BTMaa  says,  they  were  sold  at  twenty  years  purchase,  and 
bmldingii  at  fifteen  yean  purchase:  their  annual  value  was  then  nearly 
i^lfiO,O0O,~Bn<i  according  to  the  present  price  of  land,  their  annual  value  is 
not  lass,  aeooi^&ig  to  Pa.  LsvaAaD,  than  4658,000,000. 

No.  3.  K 
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large  proportioa  of  the  necessitous  poor  was  supported 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  monasteries,  which  contained 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  monks,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead  an  idle  and  useless  life  in  these  insti- 
tutions, and  who  were  now  converted  into  state 
pensioners. 

As  the  power  of  the  monks  was  now  annihilated, 
and  the  nobles  were  constantly  lessening  their  num- 
ber by  their  petty  broils,  the  middle  classes  began,  by 
increasing  in  wealth,  through  industrious  habits,  and 
an  extension  of  commercial  enterprise,  to  be  a  power- 
ful body  in  the  community.  And  many  of  the  work- 
ing classes^  who  had  been  accustomed  to  gain  their 
livelihood  in  the  monastic  establishments,  being  com- 
pelled, by  the  destruction  of  these  buildings,  to  seek 
employment  in  other  quarters,  soon  found  that  their 
industry  and  intelligence  were  rewarded  by  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  wages  :  whilst  the  idle  and  disso- 
lute, who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  in  those  institutions,  when  they  were  no  longer 
extant,  became  a  pest  to  society,  as  they  were  con- 
stantly committing  depredations  on  their  neighbours. 
Hence,  we  find  two  peculiar  sorts  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment passed  at  this  period — the  one  sort  to  prevent 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  wages — and  the  other  sort  to 
prevent  pauperism. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

TBB  SOCIAL  BFFEGTf  OP  THB  HEPOEMATIOK. 

Proiperitj  of  the  new  towns,  Manchester*  Binningham,  dkc—  Monopolies  injn- 
rioiu  to  commercial  enterprise— The  habitations,  drew,  and  diet  of  the  people 
—Social  elliBets  of  the  destmctioii  of  the  monasteries— State  of  the  labouring 
poor— Vagrancy. 

CoMMEBCiAL  and  manufacturing  industry  had, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  received  great  acqui- 
sitions from  the  competition  between  the  native 
operatives  and  foreign  artizans,  who  had  been  encou- 
raged to  settle  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  carry  on  their 
respective  arts  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
laws.  The  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  things 
would  bci  an  improvement  in  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  mechanic  and  labouring  classes :  with 
a  gradual  decay  of  the  ancient  burghs,  and  the  flourish- 
ing of  other  important  towns  instead  : — thus,  we  find 
the  people  of  Manchester  are  spoken  of  as  '^  well  set 
to  work  in  making  of  cloth,  as  well  as  of  linen  as  of 
woollen,  whereby  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
have  gotten  and  come  into  riches  and  wealthy  livings  : 
and  by  reason  of  great  occupying,  good  order,  strict 
and  true  dealing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town, 
many  strangers  have  resorted  thither.  But  not  only 
was  the  social  state  of  the  town  population  improved, 
but  the  country  population — the  agricultural  labourers 

— was  affected  by  this  change.     The  woollen  raanu- 

k2 
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facture  was,  at  that  period,  in  a  very  prosperous  state : 
and  this  will  readily  account  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  land  of  the  kingdom  being  converted  from  tillage 
to  pasture :  and  this  prosperity  was  augmented  by 
the  extension  of  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  by  the  power 
and  inclination  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  by  the  grow- 
ing wealth  of  the  middle  classes  to  furnish  themselves, 
their  families^  and  households,  with  better  and  more 
costly  clothing  than  their  forefathers  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  wear.  The  iron  manufactory  must  likewise 
have  been,  at  this  period,  in  a  very  prosperous  state. 
Birmingham  is  now  quoted^  by  historians,  as  the  seat 
of  the  iron  trade.  Cambden  remarks, — '*  that  the 
woods  were  thinning  away,  by  making  such  quanti- 
ties of  iron,  at  the  same  time  the  soil  was  more  churlish 
to  yield  to  the  plough ;"  consequently,  if  large  quan- 
tities of  iron  were  made,  a  great  number  of  individuals 
(puddlers)  must  have  been  employed  to  make  it ;  and 
therefore,  the  internal,  if  not  the  export  trade  in  iron, 
must  have  been  very  considerable.*  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  the  kingdom  appeared  to 
progress  rapidly  in  the  manufacturing  arts,  notwith- 
standing the  severities  exercised  on  the  religious  com- 

*  A  very  nsgnlar  drcnmiiance  ocean  in  aQ  loeaUtiet  where  iron  nines 
aboond.  Coal  niineearoalwayi  near  them,  lo  that  where  one  it  fonndf  the  oliher 
ia  near.  Thii  is  yerj  remarkable  in  the  n^lg^boariiood  of  Binningham;  there 
the  iron  mines  are  abnndant ;  and  at  a  imaU  town  called  Wednesbnrj,  about 
seren  miles  from  it,  are  yast  mines  of  iron  and  coals.  It  is  recorded,  that  the 
Bomans,  when  thej  abandoned  the  island,  regretted  most  of  all  the  iron  mines 
which  thdj  were  leaving ;  and  this  metal  is  more  valuable  to  a  commnnlfy  flian 
any  of  the  other  predooB  metals— silver  or  gold. 
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manity  by  the  arbitrary,  blood-thirsty,  monarch.  It 
would  certainly  have  improved  more  rapidly,  if  the 
impedimental  which  impeded  its  progress  had  been 
removed.  Among  the  chief  obstacles,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  monopolies  of  particular  articles,  as  iron, 
tin,  paper,  wool,  salt,  &c.  ftc,  granted  to  fiivoured 
individuals:  who,  by  virtue  of  their  being  the  only  par- 
ties allowed  to  sell,  fixed  the  prices  of  their  respective 
patented  articles  to  suit  their  own  avaricious  conve- 
nience. Another  powerful  obstacle  to  the  increasing 
extension  of  internal  traffic,  as  well  as  its  being  a 
heavy  burden  on  particular  localities,  was  the  situa- 
tion of  purveyor,  whose  business  was  to  attend  the 
king  in  all  his  travels,  to  travel  before  him,  to  pro- 
vide from  the  resources  of  the  towns  and  neighbour- 
hood for  his  majesty's  accommodation. 

But  the  social  effects  of  their  destruction  may 
be  readily  traced  by  a  reference  to  the  writers 
of  the  age,  in  the  extension  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and,  consequently,  in  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  the  different  departments  of  industry.  The 
increased  rearing  of  sheep  and  of  cattle,  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  wool  and  for  butchers'  meat: 
the  inclosing  of  arable  and  waste  lands^  to  fit  them  for 
pasturage  and  grazing:  the  disappearance  of  the 
cotUers :  the  decay  of  the  old  corporate  towns :  the 
rising  importance,  and  increasing  populations  of  other 
towns,  where  absence  of  corporate  privileges  permitted 
freedom  for  industry  :  the  gradual  rise  of  the  country 
gentry  :  the  growing  prosperity  and  improving  state 
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of  the  middle  classes:  the  rise  of  wages  of  the 
labouring  population,  with  an  improvement  in  their 
modes  of  living — all  evinced  that  the  confiscation  of 
the  revenues  of  these  buildings,  into  whose  hands 
soever  the  property  went,  was  a  benefit  to  the  various 
classes  of  the  social  state,  inasmuch,  as  an  increasing 
population,  arising  from  the  setting  free  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  from  a  state 
of  idle  celibacy,  would  naturally  exert  their  energies 
in  the  various  departments  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although 
these  were  among  the  many  other  advantages  con- 
ferred on  the  kingdom  by  their  rapacious  desolator, 
yet  their  destroyer  and  grasper  never  for  a  moment 
contemplated  these  results ;  but  their  destruction  was 
the  entire  effect  of  his  rapacity,  caused  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  his  venial  appetites. 

The  social  state  of  the  labouring  poor^  at  this  period, 
may  be  clearly  illustrated,  from  a  glance  at  their. 
HABITATIONS,  DIET,  and  DRESS.  The  habitations  of  the 
poor  were  little  superior,  in  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
to  the  clay  built  hovels  of  the  Irish  at  this  day.  The 
dwellings  of  the  common  people,  says  Erasmus,  had 
not  attained  the  comforts  of  a  chimney  to  let  out  the 
smoke, — the  flooring,  the  bare  ground ;  their  beds, 
consisting  of  straw,  amongst  which  was  an  ancient 
accumulation  of  filth  and  refuse,  with  a  hard  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow ;  and  such,  in  general,  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourers  throughout  Europe  at  this 
period. 
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The  yHiges  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  were  regu- 
lated by  an  act  of  parliament.  Sir  F.  Eden  states, 
that  in  the  year  1500,  the  day  wages  of  a  mason  were 
4d.^  and  2d.  for  diet ;  and  that  the  price  of  two  rabbits 
was  2^ ;  twelve  pigeons,  4rf. ;  one  hundred  eggs, 
W.  or  7  J. ;  a  chicken,  7d;  a  wether  sheep,  U.  8d. ; 
a  lamb,  6d.;  an  ox,  11$.  8d;  an  heifer,  ds.  ;  from 
which  we  quickly  infer,  that  the  wages  of  mechanics 
were  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  provisions, 
than  they  are  at  present:  for  instance,  a  mason's 
wages  were  6d.  per  day,  with  which  he  could  purchase 
100  ^gs,  whereas,  with  his  wages  now,  ^s.  per  day, 
he  can  purchase  only  72  eggs ;  and  the  price  of  corn 
in  the  same  year,  is  recorded  by  the  same  author,  to 
be  3«.  4d,  per  quarter :  so  that  he  could  purchase  more 
than  a  bushel  of  wheat  with  one  day's  wages — a  cor- 
roborating proof  of  the  same  fact. 

The  diet  of  the  people  does  not  appear  to  have 
greatly  differed  from  the  present.  In  cities^  meat  en- 
tered into  the  general  consumption  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  the  food  of  agricultural  labourers  was  of  a  very 
inferior  kind;  bacon  is  recorded  as  being  used  by 
them :  and  it  is  very  probable  they  lived  much  on  the 
same  sort  of  food  as  labourers  in  the  north  of  the  king- 
dom lived  during  the  last  century,  and  as  the  Scotch 
peasantry  do  in  the  present,  their  food  consisted 
chiefly  of  oat  and  rye  bread,  milk,  and  pottage.  The 
substantial  food,  frequently  alluded  to  by  history  and 
tradition,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  limited  to 
persons  of  rank.     A  dependant  on  the  court  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  perhapsi  breakfasted  on  beef-steaks,  but  the 
ploughman  was  obliged  to  content  himself  on  barley 
and  rye  bread,  and  water  gruel.* 

In  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  labourers  of  the  age, 
MoRYsoN  observes,  '^  Husbandmen  weare  garments 
of  coarse  cloth,  made  at  home,  and  their  wives  weare 
gowns  of  the  same  oloth,  kirtles  of  some  light  stuffe, 
with  linen  aprons,  and  cover  their  heads  with  a  linen 
coyfe,  and  a  felt  hat,  and  in  general  their  linen  is 
coarse  and  made  at  home/'  The  luxury  of  a  linen 
shirt,  was  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  articles  which  we  deem  essential,  and  are  con- 
sidered so  by  the  poorest  individuals,  were  unknown. 
Tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  had  not  been  introduced,  and 
the  manufactures  were  in  so  rude  a  state,  as  not  to 


*  The  miperior  oonditioii  of  tke  people  ia  oar  day,  ofer  that  of  tlieir  i 
in  the  period  aUnded  to,  ia  indeed  etident,  from  the  above  historicel  facts.  Bnt 
their  loperior  oomforti,  at  thepreient  moment,  ae  compared  with  their  eonditian 
aboat  a  oenturj  ago,  in  the  reign  of  George  11^  maynot,  perb^,  be  ao  geneially 
admitted ;  in  fact,  the  changes  in  the  §oeial  state  of  society,  owing  to  tbe  im- 
provements in  the  miH^banical  arts,  have  been  more  rapid  daring  that  period  than 
dtuiag  any  similar  poirtioii  of  onr  history.  CMiaLoi  Smith,  the  wen  inibnsed 
anthor  of  the  tracts  on  the  com  trade,  estimates,  that  of  the  six  millions  of  people 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  1760,  not  fewer  than  880,000  fed  on  rye  bread.  Bat 
at  present,  there  are  not  90,000  who  eat  that  species  of  graiti.  Those  who  used 
local  lya, now  genereay  nse  wheat,  and, except  in  the  oonaty  of  naihm,  wheve 
a  mixtore  of  wheat  and  rye,  called  meslin,  is  eaten,  the  cnltore  of  rye  is  almost 
nnknown*  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  who  lived  on  barley.  In  the 
norfham  ooantias,  at  the  middle  of  the  laet  centory,  and  darilkg  the  reign  of 
Oeoige  III*,  vary  Uttfo  wheat  was  used  by  the  agricaltaral  labonrer.  In  Cam- 
berland,  ihBprmcipai/amiliei  used  only  a  small  quantity  of  wheal,  about  Christ- 
mas, for  the  crust  of  a  goose*ple,  with  which  almost  every  table  in  the  county  is 
fnmishedi  and  the  crust  was  afanost  univerMdly  made  of  bariey.  Buloach 
food  is  seldom  heard  of  even  in  the  poorest  houses  in  that  county  as  barley  bread. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  eat  whewlen  bread  at  all  titties  of  the  year. 
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be  able  to  produce  many  of  those  laxuries  which  we 
now  consider  indispensable.  And,  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  said  about  the  rude  hospitality  of  that  age, 
and  of  the  consumption  of  ale  and  beer  in  those  remote 
times,  it  is  abundantly  certain,  that  the  labouring 
classes  consume,  in  our  day,  a  very  much  largerpor* 
tion  of  malt  liquor  than  the  labourers  did  of  those 
golden  times. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  although  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  was  bene6tted  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  monastic  revenues,  yet  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  who  had  been  regularly  fed  and  clothed 
by  the  hospitality  of  the  monks,  were  left  in  a  dependant 
and  destitute  state,  so  that  beggars  and  vagabonds, 
who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  work,  became  a 
pest  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhoods.  Sir  F.  Eden, 
speaking  of  this  latter  class,  says — ^^  There  are  at 
least  100,000  vagabonds,  who  live  without  any  regard 
to  the  laws  of  man  or  of  God  ;  they  are  not  only  a 
most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor  tenants,  who,  if 
they  give  not  bread,  or  some  kind  of  provision,  to 
perhaps  forty  such  in  a  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted 
by  them :  but  they  likewise  rob  many  poor  people 
who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood. 
These,  when  food  was  not  to  be  procured  by  begging, 
would  plunder,  and  consequently,  if  taken,  would  be 
punished  by  the  legislature:''  hence,  Strtpe,  an 
eminent  justice  of  the  peace  in  Somersetshire,  says — 
'*  that  in  that  district  alone,  there  were,  in  one  year, 

35  robbers  burnt  in  the  hand,  37  whipped,  and  183 
No.  3.  L 
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discharged ;"  and  Harrison  asserts,  that  in  this  reign 
no  less  than  '^  73|000  great  and  petty  thieves  were 
put  to  death ;"  and  even  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  addsi  ^^  that  rogues  were  trussed  up  apace, 
and  that  there  was  not  one  year  commonly  wherein 
three  or  four  hundred  were  not  devoured  and  eaten 
up  by  the  gallows,  in  one  place  and  another.  And 
in  spite  of  these  sanguinary  punishments,  the  country, 
by  being  invested  with  robbers  and  vagabonds,  who 
would  not  work,  was  in  a  state  of  dreadful  turbulence.'* 
And  the  same  writer  observes,  ^^  there  were  at  least 
300  or  400  vagabonds  in  every  county  who  lived  by 
theft  and  rapine,  and  who  sometimes  met  in  troops  to 
the  number  of  sixty,  and  committed  spoil  on  the  inha- 
bitants :  that  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind  were  reduced 
to  good  subjection,  they  would  form  a  strong  army  : 
and  that  the  magistrates  were  awed  by  the  associa- 
tion and  threats  of  confederates  from  executing  justice 
on  die  offenders.'' 

We,  therefore,  naturally  infer,  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  beneficial  to  all  classes, — to  the  industrious, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, by  removing  the  restrictions  of  popish  seclu- 
sion, and  by  increasing  the  energies  of  the  assiduous : 
to  the  poor,  who  depended  on  monastic  benevolence 
for  support,  and  even  to  the  indolent  and  vidousy  as  it 
brought  them  under  the  subjection  of  the  law,  and 
compelled  them  to  exert  their  energies  for  their  own 
subsistence. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


TUB  POOR  LAWS. 

of  pMpefisnft  caiued  by  tbe  4iaiototion  of  the  ia«naiteriM-<yarioiit 
■ctf  of  parliament  to  endeanronr  to  provide  a  remedy  —The  important  act  of 
43,  ESzabedi— Its  enactments— ComparatiTe  state  of  destitatioD— Vfork- 


The  history  of  the  poor  in  England,  as  it  is 
impressed  on  the  pages  of  the  statute-book,  discloses 
many  interesting  views  of  the  state  of  society  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  Beggary  and  mendicancy 
became  a  more  formidable  evil  to  the  industrious 
classes  than  it  had  been  antecedent  to  this  time. 
It  may  not  unreasonably  be  assumed,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  beggary  which  at  this  period  inundated 
the  countryi  flowed  from  a  want  of  relief  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  a  large  portion  of  whose 
revenues  used  to  be  bestowed  in  relieving  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  distressed.  But  there  exists  a  strong  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  some  historians^  who  have  written  on 
the  state  of  society  in  this  period,  ^'whether  the  monas- 
teries, generally,  had  greatly  troubled  themselves 
with  relieving  the  poor  who  did  not  immediately 
belong  to  their  own  demesnes ;"  but  the  monasteries, 
by  an  indiscriminate  relief  of  the  destitute,  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  that  destitution  which 

*  Sir  F.  Edkn'8  State  of  the  Poor^  v.  I.  p.  9^. 

l2 
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they  relieved ;  inasmuch,  as  numbers  of  idle,  disso- 
lute persops,  are  always  to  be  found,  who  will  never 
work  for  their  own  maintenance,  so  long  as  they  can 
be  relieved  by  the  industry  of  others.  There  was 
much  vagrant  mendicancy,  however,  in  England, 
long  before  the  Reformation,  and  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  evil  began  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

The  efforts  of  parliament  to  grapple  with  pauperism, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  were 
renewed  very  soon  after  the  restoration  of  a  settled 
government,  under  Henry  VIL  In  1495,  an  act  was 
passed  repealing  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1388, 
which  had  directed  magistrates  to  commit  vagabonds 
to  prison,  on  the  ground  '^that  the  king's  grace 
anxiously  desired  to  reduce  his  subjects  under  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  by  softer  means  than  by  such  extreme 
rigour  as  that  of  the  existing  law  against  vagabonds 
and  beggars,  who  were  now  accordingly  ordered  to 
be  set  in  the  stocks/'*  A  clause  that  follows,  is 
curious,  as  indicating  the  destitute  condition  of 
students  at  the  universities,  in  this  period  :  it  enacts 
that  *^  no  man  shall  be  excused  for  begging  out  of  his 
hundred,  except  he  be  a  clerk  of  one  university  or 
other,  without  he  show  the  letters  of  his  chancellor 
from  whence  he  saith  he  cometh." 

The  evils  of  vagrancy  continued  to  increase,  not- 
withstanding all  the  laws  which  were  enacted  to  pre- 

*  Henrj  VII.  stat.  3,  cap.  3. 
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▼ent  theiDi  until  at  last  the  legislature  were  compelled 
to  grapple  with  the  danger  by  stringent  enactments, 
which  enforced  labour  on  the  mendicant^  as  an  equiva- 
lent  for  his  relief.^ 

But,  before  a  compulsory  rate  was  enacted  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  legislature  seems  to  have  tried 
a  variety  of  expedients,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  them.  Fines  were  levied  for  profaneness 
and  immorality ;  churchwardens  were  empowered  to 
levy  twelve  pence  upon  every  parishioner  who  omitted 
going  to  church  on  Sunday  ;t  half  the  penalty  for  not 
wearing  a  woollen  cap  on  a  Sunday ;;};  one-third  of 
the  fines  for  saying  mass,  and  other  offences  against  the 
established  worship ;  penalties  for  swearing,  tippling, 
and  disorderly  conduct  on  the  Lord's  day.     But  all 

*  In  1635  it  was  acknowledged  in  the  preamble  of  a  new  act,  ^*that  the  act 
paaied  ^i%  yean  before  wai  defectiTe,  forafmoch  ai  it  wai  not  provided  in  the 
■aid  act  how,  and  in  what  wiie,  the  eaid  poor  people  and  itnrd j  Yagabonde 
•hoold  be  ordered  at  their  repair  and  at  their  coming  into  their  eoantriee,  nor 
how  the  inhabitant!  of  efery  hundred  sheuid  be  charged  for  the  relief  of  the 
■ame  poor  people,  nor  ywt  for  the  letting  and  keeping  in  work  and  labour  of  the 
afeiemid  valiant  Yagabonde."— (Henry  Y III.  stat  ST*  cap.  85.)  ''  Idlenees  and 
Tagabondry  are  the  mother  of  all  theftf,  robberief,  and  all  evil  acts,  and  other 
im«A;^f«,  and  the  mnltitade  of  people  given  thereto,  hath  alvrayi  been  here 
within  this  realm  very  great,  and  more  in  number  as  it  may  appear  Uian  in  other 
regions ;  the  which  idleness  and  vagabondry  all  the  king's  highness'  noble  pro- 
gemtors,  kings  of  this  realm,  and  this  high  oonrt  of  parliament,  hath  often  and 
witii  great  travail  gone  about  and  assayed  vrith  godly  acts  and  statntes  to  repress ; 
yet  nntil  this  onr  time  it  hath  not  had  that  soooets  which  hath  been  irished ; 
bat  partly  by  foolish  pity,  and  many  of  them  which  should  have  seen  the  said 
godly  lavrs  executed,  partly  by  the  perverse  nature  and  long  accnstomed  idleness 
of  the  persona  given  to  loitering,  the  said  godly  statutes  hitherto  hath  had  small 
cftct^-CEdward  VI.  Stat  1,  Cap.  3. 

t  1588  t  1^70. 
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the  means  hitherto  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
being  inefficient,  the  memorable  act  of  43rd  Elizabeth 
was  passed)  which  embodied  the  wholesome  provisions 
of  former  acts,  and  is  the  foundation  on  which  subsequent 
enactments  are  framed,  particularly  the  act  called  The 
New  Poor  Law  Act,  of  our  own  day.  The  outlines 
of  this  act  of  Elizabeth,  were — 1,  setting  the  children 
of  the  poor  to  work ;  2,  putting  poor  children  out 
apprentices ;  3,  setting  the  idle  to  work ;  4,  purchas- 
ing raw  materials  for  that  purpose ;  5,  raising,  by  an 
assessment,  a  sum  of  money  for  support  of  the  old, 
lame,  impotent,  and  blind,  and  such  as  are  unable  to 
work  from  infirmity  and  other  causes,  and  fo  pay  for 
the  materials ;  6,  appointing  two  overseers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  churchwardens,  to  carry  the  act  into 
execution ;  7,  authorising  justices  to  appoint  the  over- 
seers. Nothing  can  appear  more  excellent  in  theory, 
than  the  system  thus  established  by  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  had  its  provisions  been  regularly  attended 
to^  the  nation  could,  since  its  having  passed,  been 
burdened  only  with  the  support  of  the  Offed^  infirm, 
orphans,  and  such  as  misfortune  has  reduced  to  desti- 
tution :  but  experience  has  shewn,  that  no  provision 
contained  in  this  statute  has  been  attended  to,  in  the 
letter  or  spirit,  except  the  ramng  of  money  by  assess-' 
ment,  which  has  always  been  punctually  attended  to 
from  year  to  year,  until  the  rate  has  increased  to 
£6,009,564,  in  the  year  1841,  on  a  population  of 
15,911,725.  When  this  bill  was  first  enacted,  the 
sum  raised  was  about   £200,000,— the  population 
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being  about  5,000,000.  Notbing  cao  show  the  desti- 
tution  and  poverty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
80  clearly,  as  a  reference  to  the  above  figures.  It 
appears,  that  at  the  passing  of  this  act,  one  in  fifty 
was  receiving  parish  relief;  whereas,  in  1841  and 
1842,  by  calculating  the  value  of  money  now  to  be 
four  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  )601,  one  in  twenty* 
one  receives  parochial  assistance :  or»  pauperism  is 
as  much  again  now  as  it  was  in  Elizabeth's  reign ! !  !* 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  system,  but  the  carrying 
into  e£Edct,  thd  poor  law  of  Elizabeth,  that  has  proved 
so  defective;  and  it  is  justly  observed  by  Judge 
Blackstove,  in  his  Commmtariea  an  the  Laws  of 
England,  ''  that  the  further  all  subsequent  plans  for 
maintaining  the  poor  have  departed  from  the  original 
design,  the  more  impracticable  and  even  pernicious 
those  visionary  attempts  have  proved ;  nor  could  any 
thing  short  of  prophecy  have  foretold,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  in  conse* 
qnenee  of  these  apparent  wise  regulations,  the  poor 
rates  would  have  reached  three  million  pounds  ster- 
ling yearly." 

*  Suppose  each  i&dindnal  reqniret  ^peryearforamamtenaBce,  ^6,000,000 
win  sopport  7^600  penoos,  whkh  oaa  ntm  te  gapporM  oat  4>f  the  pariih 
latet:  and  15^11,735 penona  to  ?^£0,000,  is  aa 21  to  1,  or  1  pevwqi m eretf 
31  is  a  pauper  now.  In  1601,  at  the  time  of  paoing  the  above  act,  4^800,000 
wtre  nybed,  hy  parieh  aMeumeoti,  on  a  population  of  Hm  milUons ;  and  rap- 
posing  nonejr  to  be  ftmr  time*  as  ?alnable  no v  as  it  was  then,  whieh  if  probatfj 
ooRect*  ai  a  mechanic  then  used  to  earn  ninepenoe  per  da^,  the  sam  of  ^^300,000 
niaed  in  1001  will  equal  j^800,000  of  onr  monej,  and  jfSOO,000  divided  bj 
ei^  would  sapinrt  100*009  pa«p«rf  at  Oiat  time ;  and  Sw  minimis  k  to  one 
hoadrpd  thoosaod  as  50  is  to  ] :  or,  we  have  twice  as  many  paupers,  in  prspor- 
tion  to  the  popolation  now,  as  there  were  then-  a  moit  lamentable  fact .' !  f 
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II  '      -  til- 

WoikhooMs  erected. 

An  important  change  was  made  in  the  general 
management  of  the  poor  in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
by  the  erection  of  workhouses,  in  a  great  number 
of  pariishes,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  by  an 
act  passed  in  1723,  which  also  amended  the  law, 
by  providing,  that  no  justice  of  the  peace  should 
make  any  order  for  relief  until  oath  should  be  made 
before  him  of  some  matter  which  he  should  consider 
to  be  a  reasonable  cause,  and  until  the  party  had  made 
application,  without  success,  to  a  vestry,  or  to  two  of 
the  ovei-seers.  Most  of  the  workhouses  were  projected, 
and  the  management  of  the  poor  in  them  contracted 
for,  by  Matthew  Marryott,  of  Otney,  in  Buckingham- 
shire ;  and  the  effect,  in  most  cases,  for  some  years, 
was  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  the  rates :  "  but,** 
says  Sir  F.  Eden,  writing  in  1797,  '*  from  comparing 
the  present  state  of  these  parishes  which  erected  work- 
houses, in  consequence  of  this  act,  with  their  condi- 
tion seventy  years  ago,  it  would  seem,  that  the  expec- 
tations entertained  by  the  nation,  that  great  and 
permanent  benefits  would  be  the  result  of  these  esta- 
blishments, have  not  been  realized."  From  the  details 
which  he  places  before  his  readers,  respecting  many 
of  the  parishes  which  adopted  workhouses  about  this 
time,  it  will  appear,  '^  that  the  charge  of  msuntaining 
the  poor  has  advanced  very  rapidly,  notwithstanding 
the  aid  of  the  workhouses,  and,  perhaps,  as  rapidly  as 
in  those  parishes  which  have  continued  to  relieve  the 
poor  by  occasional  pensions  at  their  own  habitations." 

In  the  first  operation  of  the  workhouse  and  contract 
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system,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  large 
savings  were  effected,  by  the  economy  of  purchasing 
on  a  large  scale,  and  still  more,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  the  paupers,  that  was  brought  about 
partly  by  the  aversion  of  the  poor  to  the  confinement 
and  discipline  of  the  workhouse,  and  partly  by  the 
more  careful  inquiry  that  was  now  made  as  to  settle- 
ments. In  the  original  establishment  at  Bristol, 
according  to  the  narrative  published  by  Gary,  one  of 
the  managers,  an  hundred  girls  were  set  to  work  in 
spinning  worsted,  and  were  supported  at  a  cost  of 
I5.  4d.  per  week  for  each  :  their  diet  being,  he  says, 
''  made  up  of  such  provisions  as  were  very  wholesome, 
afforded  good  nourishment,  and  were  not  costly  in 
price,  namely — beef,  peas,  potatoes,  broth,  peas-por- 
ridge, milk-porridge,  bread  and  cheese,  good  beer, 
(such  as  we  drink  at  our  own  tables)  cabbage,  turnips, 
carrots,  &c.,  in  which  we  took  the  advice  of  our  phy- 
sician, and  bought  the  best  of  every  sort." 

The  principle,  however,  upon  which  this  establish- 
ment was  founded,  of  attempting  to  make  the  paupers 
work  for  their  maintenance,  had,  in  a  few  years,  to  be 
abandoned,  after  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect 
had  involved  the  concern  in  a  debt  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds.* 

*  In  the  paruh  of  Kinton,  the  population  of  which  is  735,  the  rates  are  now 
£200  a  year.  Tbere  was  one  jear  in  which  thej  were  nearly  ^f  1000 ;  at  that 
tiiDe,  one  of  the  fanners  paid,  in  poor-rates,  ^100  in  the  year,  and  that  farmer 
died  in  poverty.  Tbomas  Sfenseb  says,  he  was  present  at  his  death— his  widow 
and  chOdren  were  left  destitute.  In  some  parishes,  the  poor-rates  exceed  the 
renta] ;  and  in  one  parish,  the  farmers  gave  np  their  farms,  and  the  landlords 
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The  amount  of  the  poor-rates,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  parish  poor,  went  on  increasing  throughout  the 
reigns  of  George  II  and  III ;  and  various  plans  were 
proposed,  from  time  to  time,  for  checking  the  evil, 
none  of  which,  however,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  Sir  F.  Eden  has  detailed  the  leading 
provisions  of  several  schemes,  suggested  by  W.  Hay, 
Esq.  M.P.  for  Seaford,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Lowe 
relating  to  the  Poor^  mth  Proposals  for  their  Better 
Relief  and  Employment ^  published  in  1735,  with  a 
variety  of  others,  in  the  next  two  or  three  years ;  but 
not  much  information,  however,  as  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  these  well-intended  speculations. 

The  increase  of  the  population^  combined  with  sud- 
'  den  changes  either  in  the  manufacturing  arts^  or  in 
the  usual  employment  of  artificers,  by  their  being 
thrown  suddenly  out  of  their  accustomed  employ,  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  frequently  when  distress  is  not 
brought  and  retained  on  themselves  by  their  vices, 
their  indolence,  or  profligate  habits.  Disease,  sick- 
ness, or  death,  may  sometimes  be  the  cause  of  pau- 
perism^ destitution,  and  misery ;  it  was  thus  in  the 
year  1603,  when  a  pestilence  visited  the  metropolis, 
and  swept  off  36,000  persons ;  and  in  about  twenty 
years  after,  about  the  same  number  perished,  causing 

their  estates,  into  iLe  hands  of  the  paupers ;  yet,  with  the  land  in  their  posspt 
sion,  the  J  conld  not  maintain  themselTes,  bnt  a  rate  was  made  upon  neighbour- 
ing parishes  for  support.— iSfv.  T,  Spenser  on  the  Poor  Low, 
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by  its  ravages,  sudden  poverty  and  mortality :  in  1 636, 
not  less  than  10,000  died ;  and  in  1665,  the  frightful 
namber  of  68,596.  The  destruction  of  capital,  and 
the  sinews  of  industry  involved  in  these  terrible  dis- 
asters, had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
country  during  the  succeeding  century.  Population 
increased  very  sparingly  until  the  year  1780.  From 
the  survey  made  to  meet  the  Spanish  invasion,  in 
1575,  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  was  then 
estimated  at  four  millions  and  a  half.  According  to 
the  enquiries  of  Mr.  Rickman,  it  amounted  to  about 
five  and  a  half  millions,  in  1700 ;  in  the  next  fifty 
years,  it  increased  to  six  and  a  half  millions  :  but  in 
the  succeeding  fifty  years,  that  is,  from  1780  to 
1831,  it  increased  from  7,953,000  to  nearly  fourteen, 
millions. 

Although  the  population  has  increased  progressively 
since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  improved  modes  of  agri- 
culture have  kept  pace  with  growing  numbers,  and 
the  introduction  of  foreign  roots,  fostered  by  fertilizing 
manures,  have  evinced  the  fact,  that  as  population 
abounds,  the  modes  of  sustaining  animal  life  abound 
likewise.*    Subsistence  is  the  true  and  only  standard 

*  A3  an  illnstration— the  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  may  be  inter- 
eitiiig:— they  are  indigenous  in  Chili,  in  So^th  America,  and  the  first  notice 
taken  of  them  by  any  European  writer,  is  by  the  German  botanist  Chisbus,  who, 
in  \588f  while  residing  m  Vienna,  received  a  present  of  two  of  the  bulbs,  from 
Flanders,  under  the  name  of  iaratott/lis^  of  which  there  is  a  plate  among  his  rare 
plants ;  the  next  mention  of  it  is  by  GERAan^that  specimens  were  sent  from 
Virginia,  and  planted  in  his  garden,  near  London,  in  1597 ;  tbey  are,  however, 
<aid  to  have  been  carried  into  Ireland  by  Sir  W.  Ralbioh,  on  his  return  from 
America,  in  \5H6 ;  and  we  are  told,  in  Db  Brt's  collection,  that  they  are  good 
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of  population,  while  agriculture  is  obviously  the  only 
genuine  source  of  support.  Food  is  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  agriculture  ;  and  the  more  productive  the 
soil  is,  the  greater  the  advantage  to  the  community, 
while  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  rural  popu* 
lation  may  be  evidenced,  by  the  benefits  they  collater- 
ally impart  to  the  manufacturer.  Agriculture  is, 
therefore,  of  moment,  in  the  prosperity  of  manufac- 
tures :  and,  consequently,  in  the  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom. But  theadvantages  resultingfrom  manufactures, 
commerce,  arts,  andsciences,areunquestionably  highly 
beneficial  even  to  agriculture  itself;  but  these  benefits 

food,  either  boiled  or  roa sited,  and  are  called  bj  the  Indians,  openawk.  It  ap- 
pears, bj  tradition,  that  the  roots  were  planted  by  Sir  Walter,  at  his  residence, 
near  Youghall,  which  is  still  standing,  and  they  were  soon  afterwards  found  so 
useful  in  some  disastrous  seasons,  when  famine  threatened,  that  they  became 
generally  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  island.  Here,  however,  their  progress 
was  so  short,  that  we  find  them  mentioned,  in  1619,  as  one  of  the  articles  pro- 
vided for  the  queen's  table,  at  a  price  of  2s.  per  lb.;  and  they  were,  for  along 
time,  only  grown  as  delicacies,  in  the  gardens  of  men  of  fortune ;  indeed,  more 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  they  were  much  noticed  ;  for,  although  they  were 
brought  before  the  public  as  an  object  of  national  importance,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society,  held  iu  March,  1663,  yet  they  were  not  included  in  the  list  of 
vegetables  described  in  The  Complete  CrurtUner,  In  whatever  way  they  were 
brought  into  general  cultivation,  they  may  be  Justly  considered  as  the  most  valua- 
ble esculent  root  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  for,  whether  regarded  as  the 
food  of  man  or  beast,  their  adaptation  to  almost  every  variety  of  palate  and  con- 
stitution, renders  them  universally  welcome.  We  cannot  allow  what  Cobbett 
imputes  to  them,  that  they  produce  pauperism  by  their  habitual  ose,  and  illus- 
trates his  assertion  by  saying,  that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  paupers  from 
eating  potatoes:  but  in  this  country,  where  they  only  come  in  as  a  substitute  for 
other  food,  they  add  materially  to  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes,  and  they 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  national  benefit.  The  place 
that  this  root  now  takes  in  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  is  oatmeal  and  beans, 
or  pulse  meal,  applied  as  gruel.  According  to  an  old  proverb — ^'  her  ladyship 
breakfasted  on  roast  beef,  but  the  ploughman  regaled  on  water  gruel." 
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are  too  dearly  purchased,  when  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural  population :  so  that  one 
cannot  suffer  without  all  being  affected. 

The  precarious  production  of  the  crops,  in  affording 
food  for  man,  and  for  cattle,  make  it  indispensable, 
in  many  years,  to  have  recourse  to  a  large  importation 
of  grain ;  and  this  will  be  necessary  whenever  the 
country  is  not  benefitted  by  a  good  harvest.#  But 
there  is  no  doubt,  as  improved  modes  of  husbandry 
are  adopted,  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  cast  away  their 
prejudices  for  ancient  modes  of  horticulture,  and,  like 
other  reasonable  men,  adopt  the  improvements  which 
new  manures,  and  improved  methods  of  farming, 
produce,  the  soil  will  be  more  productive  than  it 
hitbertohasbeen,  and  we  may  become,  instead  of  an  im- 
porting, an  exporting  country,  as  we  were  heretofore. 

An  impression  appears  to  be  entertained,  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  now,  that  population  is 
increasing  faster  than  funds  for  its  employment^  or 
food  for  its  support ,  and  that  increased  destitution, 
and  consequently  a  larger  proportion  of  pauperism, 
will  be  every  year  produced.  The  same  fears  were 
entertained  by  our  ancestors  in  the  beginning  of  the 

*  The  quantity  of  com  necewary  for  the  support  of  the  present  population,  is 
■boat  fifteen  millionii  of  quarters,  which  the  country  does  not  produce  in  a  bad 
harvest ;  consequently,  then  a  large  importation  becomes  indispensable,  and  prices 
nm  high— hence  the  poors'  rates  increase  in  amount,  owing  to  the  wages  of  the 
mtekame  and  labourer  not  bong  equal  to  provide  himself  and  family  with 
tiiflicientsQstenaiioe—and  the  priTations  of  the  industrious  are  increased— hencp 
deaneas  of  food  produces  extensive  ruin  of  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  a 
dedizdng  revenue,  and  an  intense  suffering  among  the  working  classes. 
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seventeenth  century,  and,  as  a  consequence,  acts  of 
parliament  were  passed  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it. 
Buildings  were  forbidden  to  be  erected,  unless  each 
had  four  acres  of  ground  attached ;  no  new  buildings 
were  permitted  to  be  built  in  London,  nor  within 
three  miles  of  the  city  gates ;  and  not  more  than 
one  family  was  allowed  to  occupy  a  dwelling ;  and 
Charles  I.  issued  a  proclamation,  against  build- 
ing houses  on  new  foundations,  either  in  London  or 
Westminster,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  city,  or  of  the 
king's  palaces,  as  such  proceedings  would  multiply 
the  inhabitants  to  such  an  excessive  number,  that 
they  could  neither  be  governed  nor  fed.*  But  as  the 
introduction  of  foreign  seeds,  roots,  and  grain,  and  the 
energy  of  the  farmer  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of 
his  landlord,  produce  now  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
food  than  used  to  be  raised  on  the  same  portion  of 
land  in  times  past,  so  improvements  will  continue  to 
progress,  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  state  of  the 
population.  Our  ancestors  would  have  been  some- 
what incredulous,  had  they  been  told  that  London 
alone  would  contain  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  that  England  contained  in  the 

Charles  1. 1630. 

mi  an  mcreate  of  popuUUiotit  by  isf  aing  a  pro- 
>t  to  convey  any  penons  into  London  who  had 
nselves ;  and  was  desirous  to  colonize  the  waste 
$  poor  of  the  metropolis  to  emigrate  thither. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 

THK  INPLUBNCB  OF   MALT   LIQUOR  AND   ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

History  of  the  produce  of  malt— -Coasnmptian  of  malt  liqnon— Gin — Acts  of 
Paiiiament  to  prevent  dronkenness— Letter  of  Sir  R.  Walpole— The  magis* 
trates  attribute  crime  to  dmnkenuess— Sir  J.  Jekell's  resolutions  in  the  House 
— Distilleiie*  cause  distress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  liquor  has  declined,  in  this  country, 
within  the  last  century  and  a  half;  one  obvious  cause 
of  the  change,  whatever  others  may  have  operated, 
being  the  extending  substitute  of  tea  and  coffee, — 
beverages  which  were  scarcely  known  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  at  the  date  to  which  Kino's  calcula- 
tions refer,  (who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  drunken- 
ness.) According  to  a  table  given  in  the  Tracts  on 
the  Cam  Laws^  the  average  quantity  of  malt  made 
for  home  consumption  was,  from  1703  to  1713, 
2,959,063  quarters;  from  1713  to  1723,  3,542,157 
quarters;  from  1723  to  1733,  3,358,071  quarters; 
from  1733  to  1743,  3,215,094;  and  from  1743  to 
1753,  3,404,026  quarters.  Even  supposing  the  popu- 
lation to  have  remained  stationary,  this  account  would 
show  no  increase  in  beer  drinking,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  in  the  forty  years  from  1713  to  1753.  But 
any  abatement  that  might  take  place  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  their  old  national  beverage, 
was,  if  we  may  believe  the   writers    of  the  time, 
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abundantly  made  up,  in  the  cases  of  sonie  portions  of 
them  at  least;  for  we  must  have  some  charity  for 
many,  that  were  not  so  infatuated  by  the  passion  that 
had  seized  them  for  the  novel  stimulant  of  ardent 
spirits,  in  the  shape  of  gin.*  It  was  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  that  we  first  hear  much  of 
the  excessive  gin-drinking  of  the  populace  of  our 
great  towns.  From  about  that  date,  we  have  a  suc- 
cession of  wholesome  observations,  by  the  grand  juries 
of  Middlesex,  against  the  practice  ; — which  they  call 
upon  the  authorities  and  the  legislature  to  put  down, 
as  the  great  source  of  the  crimes  which  came  before 
the  courts  of  law,  as  well  as  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  general  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  lower 
orders :  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1736,  that  the 
evil  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  parliament. 
Smollet's  somewhat  rhetoritical  description,  without 
being  taken  quite  according  to  the  letter,  may  give 
us  a  notion  of  the  height  to  which  it  had  risen  by  this 
time : — 

^*  The  populace  of  London,"  be  writes,  *^  were  snnk  into  the  most  bratal  de- 
generacy, bj  drinking  to  excen  the  pemicions  spirit  called  gin,  which  was  sold 
so  cheap,  that  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  oonld  afford  to  indulge  themselves 
in  one  continued  state  of  intoxication,  to  thetlestraction  of  all  morals,  indnstrj, 
and  order.  Snch  &  shamefnl  degree  of  profligacy  pre?ailed,  that  the  retaflers  of 
this  poisonous  compound  set  up  painted  boards  in  public,  inritang  people  to  be 
drunk  for  the  small  expence  of  one  penny :  assuring  them  they  might  be  4ead 
drunk  for  iwopenee^  and  have  straw /or  nothing.  They,  accordingly,  provided 
cellars  and  places  strewed  with  straw,  to  which  they  conveyed  those  wretches 
who  were  overwhelmed  with  intoxication.  In  these  dismal  caverns,  they  lay 
until  they  recovered  some  use  of  their  faculties,  and  then  they  had  recourse  to  the 
same  mischievous  potion :  thus  consuming  their  health,  and  ruining  their  fomi- 

•  Complete  History  of  England,  4to  edition  of  1738,  v.  1 1,  p.  638. 
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Beiyift  liideomraoeiilidMortemo0lliUhjtle^fen«B4iag«ift  1^  «S6ara* 
two,  and  bluphamj."  * 

That  all  this  may  have  happened,  is  probable 
enough :  what  alone  is  of  much  importancei  is  the 
extent  to  which  such  corruption  of  manners  prevailed 
amonst  the  lower  orders,  or  the  progress  the  habit  of 
intemperance  was  making  throughout  that  portion  of 
the  social  body.  If  gross,  it  was  confined  to  the  very 
lowest  grade  of  the  populace ;  their  eonduct,  like  that 
of  the  drunken  Helots  amongst  the  Spartans,  might ' 
be  more  likely  to  disgust,  than  to  seduce  the  rest  of 
the  oommunity.f  However,  this  was  not  the  general 
fueling  at  the  time ;  the  cry  of  all  the  more  zealous 
and  bosy  philanthropists  wns,  that  the  poison  of  gin* 
drinking  was  eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  society, 
and  that  no  measures  could  be  too  strong  to  take 
against  an  evil  which,  if  its  progress  was  not  arrested, 
would  speedily  leave  us  nothing  but  the  mere  dead 
and  putrid  carcaise  of  a  once  great  nation.  It  was 
under  the  excitement  of  these  alarms,  which,  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed,  somewhat  exaggerated  the  danger, 
that  the  legislature  was  called  upon  to  act.  On  the 
20th  of  February,  1736,  a  petition  of  the  magistrates 
ci  the  county  of  Middlesex,  was  presented  to  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  setting  forth — 

^  nial  th»  drfaldng  of  gift^  *&d  ofher  dutiUed  ijiiiUiioiu  liqaon,  bad  some 
yew  pMt  y latjy  JnBfeied^  eipedally  Miioiig»t  the  people  of  inferior  rank ;  and 
Oat  Oe  coutaat  and  ezoenive  lue  thereof  had  already  dettrojed  fhouands  of 
Ub Ifajf tij'! ettbjeetot  aodnndered  great  nimiben  of  oSiers  unfit  for  naeAd 

•  S8rF.EoBH'aState^lA«  AoryT.d,p.83. 
t  Sir  F.  EoBM'i  State  of  the  Pnr^  w.  3,  p.  83. 

No.  3.  K 
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labour  and  service,  debaachixtg,  at  the  same  tiine,  their  mondn,  and  drawing 
tbem  into  all  manner  of  vice  and  wickedness ;  and  that,  that  pemidons  liquor 
was  then  sold,  not  only  by  the  distillers  and  gin-shops,  but  by  many  oiher  per- 
sons of  inferior  trades,  by  which  means.  Journeymen,  apprentices,  and  servants, 
were  drawn  in  to  taste,  and  by  degrees  to  like,  approve,  and  immoderately  to 
drink  thereof :  and  that  the  petitionen  apprehend  the  pabUc  welfare  and  safety, 
as  well  as  t^ie  trade  of  the  nation,  would  be  greatly  affected  by  it ;  and  therefore, 
prayed,  that  the  House  would  take  the  premises  into  their  serious  cousideFatioD, 
and  apply  such  remedy  as  the  House  should  Judge  most  proper." 

Three  days  after,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  moved   a  series  of  resolutions, 
declaring,  in  substance,  that  the  low  price  of  gin  was 
the  principal  inducement  to  the  excessive  and  perni- 
cious use  of  it :  and  that  the  sale  of  that  and  other 
spirituous  liquors  ought  both  to  be  discouraged  by  a 
heavy  duty,  and  restricted  to  persons  keeping  public 
brandy-shops,  victualling-houses,  coffee-houses,    ale- 
houses, and  mn-keepers;  and  to  such  apothecaries 
and  surgeons  as  should  make  use  of  the  same  by  way 
of  medicine  only.     These  resolutions  were  agreed  to 
without  debate;    but  when,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Jekyll  moved,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  that  there 
should  be  laid  upon  all  spirituous  liquors  sold  by 
retail,  the  prohibitory  duty  of  20s.  per  gallon,  the 
proposition  encountered  some  resistance.     Pulteney 
urged,  among  other  things,- that  the  business  of  dis- 
tilling had  been  carried  on  in  the  country  by  royal 
authority,  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  had  been 
much  encouraged  by  various  acts  of  parliament  passed 
since  the  revolution  :  that  even  the  retail  of  spirits 
had  been  hitherto  so  much  encouraged,  or  at  least, 
connived  at :   that  with  respect  to  rum,  there  never 
had  been  any  complaint  of  the  excessive  use  of  that 
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liquor  amoDgst  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  which 
easily  might  be  made  more  palatable  than  any  sort  of 
home  made  spirit ;  and,  therefore,  the  non-consump- 
tion of  these  liquors,  in  any  excess,  appeared  to  be 
completely  ensured  merely  by  the  existing  duties  on 
them,  which  were  high,  though  far  from  prohibitory. 
W.  PuLTENEY  then  alluded  to  a  recent  act,  which 
imposed  certain  high  duties  upon  gin  also,  but  which 
had  been  repealed : — 

**  It  cannot  be  said*  Sir,"  be  proceeded,  **  that  nothing  but  a  total  prohibition 
can  be  an  effisctoal  remedy  against  the  e?il  complained  of,  becaiue  we  all  know, 
that  the  late  act  against  gin  was  eflectnal  so  far  as  it  went :  it  was  made,  we 
know,  to  extend  to  only  compound  s|nrits :  and  with  respect  to  them,  it  wa>  an 
eSectnal  remedj,  for  it  pat  an  entim  stop  to  the  constant  and  excessive  ase  of 
sQch  spirits  amongst  those  of  inferior  rank  ;  but  acme  of  the  distillers  immedi- 
ately began  to  make  a  sort  of  plain  spirit,  which,  I  believe,  in  derision  of  the 
act,  Ihej  called  parliament  brandy,  and  this  the  common  people  made  as  con- 
stant and  excessive  an  use  of,  as  they  did  before  of  the  componnd  spirits :  this 
was  the  case  with  that  act ;  and  if  it  had  been  amended,  and  made  to  extend 
to  all  home  made  spirits,  instead  of  being  repealed,  there  wonld  never  have  been 
occasion  for  any  such  complaint  as  that  we  have  before  ns." 

The  act  here  alluded  to  by  Pulteney,  which  has  not 
been  noticed  in  the  common  accounts  of  this  gin  legis- 
lation, appears  to  be  the  2nd  George  II.  c.  17,  passed 
in  1729,  entitled,  '^  An  Act  for  Laying  a  Duty  on 
Compound  Spirit  or  Waters;"  it  was  repealed  in 
1733,  by  the  6th  George. II.  c.  17,  on  the  alleged 
ground,  that  it  had  not  answered  the  good  purposes 
thereby  intended,  and  had  proved  a  discouragement 
to  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  corn  in  Great  Britain. 
Neither  Pulteney 's  speech,  nor  the  silent,  but  per- 
fectly understood,  dislike  of  the  minister  himself.  Sir 

R.  Walpolb,  to  the  proposition,  prevented  Jekyll's 

n2 
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resolution  from  being  i^eed  to  by  the  bouse,  or  from 
being  followed  up  by  another,  recommending  that 
the  sum  of  fifty  pound&»  yearly,  should  be  paid  for  a 
license,  by  every  person  keeping  a  public  brandy* 
shop,  a  public  Tictualing-house,  coffee-house,  or  ale- 
house, or  being  an  inn-holder,  who  should  sell  any 
spirituous  liquors.  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in^  founded  on  these  resolutions ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  made  to  it,  principally  by  the  West 
India  interests  was  eventually  passed  into  a  law.* 
Archdeacon  Coxb  has  printed  the  following  curions 
letter,  froqfi  Sir  R.  Walpo;.e  to  his  brother,  Hohacs, 
written  on  the  30tb  Septanber,  (0.8.)  the  day  after 
the  new  law  came  into  operation |  which,  as  a  lively 
picture  of  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  of  the  genend 
eiviliasatioo  of  the  time,  well  deserves  to  be  trans- 
cribed : — 


■Dd  appniieniioiMwliidioriftto,  at  aiflbnnt  tisM,  hmi  fflM  tlie  lowniittii 
maaj  hmn  and  eBpeetatkai  coooeniiig  the  fint  and  fawnwHatw  i 
that  vii^t  allnd  A»  eooBfliiMmHi*  of  Iho  gia  aet,  beewMo  a  1 
fono  timet,  to  fonn  anj  ptolwble  opiaioD  of  iibat  angbt  1i^p«i:  and,  aft  oOiar 
timely  and  espedallj  latelj,  it  appeand^great  deal  more  veaMoable,  titat  tfaere 
would 9ot be aaj tnuble or  ditorderataU,  vita  aboot  tbemiddleof  thelaet 
naek.  I  tbeo  began  to  reoeiYe  again  aoooantf  from  all  ^oartera  of  tta  tomtu 
that  the  JaeoUtM  were  }maj  and  tndtutrunuin  endeanNiiingto  itirnptbe  eoat* 
mon  people,  and  make  an  advantage  of  the  nnivenal  damoor  that  prevailed 
among  Hie  pqpnlaoe  at  the  approadiiiig  expiration  of  fhif  daittag  tioe.  Hie 
ieheme  that  wa«  laid,  wa^  Cor  an  diftilen  that  imre  able  to  give  away,  grtfii^ 
to  an  that  fhoold  aek  lor  it,  ae  modi  gin  and  itrong  walen  ae  they  ehoold  de- 
dre,  and  the  great  dietilien  were  to  fnpply  an  the.  retailen  and  raudl  dwpa  with 
MiBpehaBlhejihoQldwantito  be  dieteibuted  and  g^fon  awaj  in  like  maaiier : 
th^  diopa  were  to  be^  to  be  opened  on  Toeidaj  evening,  the  eve  of  Viohaelmaa 

«9ttGeoige0.e.S3. 
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day,  nd  to  bo  imqHwiwI  aod  rtpooM  en  Wodaoidsy  night,  thstttemolsMiig 
nodetlnif  dmnky  might  bo  prepored  and  reody  to  oomiiiit  any  sort  of  mischief ; 
and  ia  order  to  tUs,  anonymooe  letten  were  lent  to  tho  dietinen  and  town  re- 
tAnsBanpafteofthetowBttoiiMtaKttbflBw  aMiacHo  them  to  nrnvd  Join 
ihnrfriends,  and  do  ae  their  neighboon  did.  Four  of  theee  letters  have  fSidlen 
iato  my  hand%  which  Cbe  penons  to  whom  they  were  directed^  diioovered  and 
baoB^ttoae;  and^by  fheeadseoflleefsthalgovMnidthatownylaaiinfcffnwd 
that  lattHv  to  flieiaaMparpoee  were  dropped  and  dirMted  to  meet  of  thedb- 
linaSqaaHen.  Those  we  have  teen,  diftr  tevy  Utile  firom  each  other  in 
•ohetanoe;  and  the  stoeng  criminal  wipiessieas  are  in  all  the 
Infaehasweta  leis  fafmil,  and  not  so  laboved*  the 
IwaeghwSivBoBaavaadSbJeaBm.  Upon  the  ialefttatkm,  the  Quaan 
was  pleased  to  give  sneh  orders  to  the  goards,  as  yon  wiB  have  had  an  aoeeant 
o(  whifllL  have  had  fha  dariied  eAoCi  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  mankind^  are 
flwag^to  have  prevented  the  greatset  ndacfaief  and  disorders  that  have  of  late 
been  known  or  heard  of;  at  least,  we  haie  the  satisfcrtioa  to  hate  oar  measmee 
vuversany  applended.  I  mast  beg  leave  to  eay,  tfaace  has  been  infinite  caie 
taken  to  obeerfo  and  watch  all  their  motions  Cor  about  a  month  past;  and  upon 
fbe  torn  that  the  Spitalfields  riots  took,  I  think  I  may  aflinn,  thatthe  whole 
spkil  was  at  once  dadMd,  and  seoned  to  have  been  totally  laid  aside;  batnpon 
the  oQOtraiy  snceass  at  Edinhmgh,  the  fire  kindled  anew,  and  nothing  less  than 
sach  fifotvas  meaeaies  could  have  prevented  the  evil,  which  I  hope  now  is  pat 
aaendto.  Bat  the  animraringB  and  eoraplainti  of  the  eonnnen  people  for  wan^ 
of  gin,  and  the  great  snflering  and  km  of  the  dealers  in  spiritaons  Hqaore  in 
»hava  created  sn^aneasiiMss,  that  O^weQ  deserve  a  great  deal  of  at- 
i coosidenilicn ;  and  I  amnot withont my  qiprdiensions,that  a non^ 
eCthe  lawyhn  eome^  may oreais gmat  taeabiB;  and  a  anlBO  ao* 
I  and  pradant  sabmissifan  in  others*  in  hopes  of  caining  redress  by 
may  lay  the  fonndation  of  every  riotoos  and  roobbish  application 
i  wa  nest  i 


Within  a  few  months  after  it  had  passed,  Tikdall 
tells  OS,  the  commissioners  of  excise  themselves  became 
sensible  of  the  impossibility,  or  vnadvisableness,  of 
carrying  it  rigorously  into  execution  : — 

••Nicy,  aewenaahQmanity,'*say»tha  historian,!  •obliged' them tamitf. 
galetenMmi^c/tttlaw,  wUeh  was  aow  bBsome  edfams  and  eentempttbfe." 


•  Cox's  Memairt  of*h€  lAft  and  AdmmttraHon  t/SirR.  Waipole^  ^»3^V  360. 
t  Smollit's  C9mpiet€  Huhij  of  Bnglofui, 
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Smollet,  who  has  drawn  so  dark  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  things  the  act  was  designed  to  put  down»  has 
painted,  in  colours  equally  strong,  the  mischiefs  which 
it  produced  :— 

^  The  popalaoe,"  he  writes,  **  soon  broke  tfaroDgh  all  restraint,  thon^  do 
licenses  were  obtained,  and  no  dntj  paid,  the  liquor  continned  to  be  sold  in  all 
oomen  of  the  streets ;  informers  were  intimidated  hj  the  threats  of  the  people ; 
and  the  Justices  of  the  peace,  either  from  indolence  or  oorroptiony  neglected  to 
pat  thelawin  execntioo.  In  fact,  in  the  coone  of  time,  it^pearod,"  he  adda, 
lliat  the  consumption  of  gin  had  coiuidprably  increased  every  year  einoe  fhoee 
heavy  duties  were  imposed." 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  1743,  the  ministry  that 
had  newly  come  into  office,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Sir 
R.  Walpole,  brought  in  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  which  had  turned  out 
worse  than  a  dead  letter :  the  bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons without  opposition  ;  but  in  the  upper  House,  it 
was  not  carried  until  after  warm  and  long  alterca- 
tions. 

From  the  debates,  which  fill  nearly  three  hundred 
columns  of  the  parliamentary  history,  we  may  glean 
a  few  additional  particulars,  touching  the  working  of 
this  act.  The  increased  consumption  of  gin,  during 
the  time  it  had  been  in  force,  was  admitted  on  all 
hands :  Lord  Lonsdale  himself,  one  of  the  opponents 
of  the  repeal  bill,  produced  an  account,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  quantity  of  gin  distilled  in  Eng- 
land, which  in  1684,  when  the  business  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  had  been  527,000  gallons, 
had  risen  to  948,000,  in  1694  ;  to  1,375,000,  in  1704  ; 
to  2,000,000,  in  1714;  to  3,520,000,  in   1724;  to 
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4,947,000  in  1734 ;  and  to  not  less  than  7, 160,000, 
in  1752. 

Lord  Bathurst,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  repeal, 
mentioned,  that  in  the  whole  kingdom,  during  the 
seven  years  the  high  duties  had  been  in  force,  the 
number  of  licenses  taken  out  for  the  sale  of  spirits, 
had  been  only  two ! !  Thus,  we  may  judge  how  very 
inadequate  the  law  is,  to  subjugate  the  unruly  passions 
of  man,  when  allowed  to  break  from  the  true  Christian 
maxim  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  evil.  The 
account,  from  whence  this  is  taken,  gives  a  still  more 
deplorable  description  of  the  degraded  state  our  poor 
are  allowed  to  be  in,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Ire- 
land to  a  much  worse  degree : — 

**  Even  Uie  Tery  commencement  of  the  law,"  said  Lord  Cuolmondblbt, 
ezpoted  lis  to  the  danger  of  a  rebellion  —an  inmirrection  of  the  populace  was 
threatened— naj,  the  government  had  information  of  it,  being  actually  designed ; 
thej  very  wiaelj  ordered  the  troops  to  be  drawn  oat  and  posted  in  the  several 
places  where  the  mob  waa  likely  to  assemble,  which,  perhaps,  prevented  a  great 
deal  of  bloodshed,  and  the  law  began  to  be  executed  without  any  forcible  oppo- 
ation.  Aa  there  were  multitudes  of  offenders,  there  was  presently  plenty  of  infor- 
mations ;  but  as  soon  as  any  man  was  known  to  be  an  informer,  he  was  assaulted 
and  pelted  by  the  mob  wherever  they  could  meet  with  him.  A  noble  peer  was 
obliged  to  open  his  gates  to  one  of  these  unfortunate  creatures,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  mob,  who  were  in  full  cry,  and  would  probably  have  torn  him 
to  pieces  if  they  could  have  laid  hold  of  him,  for  they  had  before  actually  mur- 
dered some  of  these  informers.  Thia  was  not  the  only  difficulty ;  the  magistrates 
dbsmselves  wen  in  danger,  if  they  appeared  zealous  in  the  execution  of  this  law. 
The  proaecutioiiB  were  vastly  expensive ;  and  when  the  person  was  convicted, 
iddom  anything  could  be  recovered ;  so  that  it  put  the  government  to  an  infinite 
expenoe. 

^  It  11  well  known,"  said  Lord  Batburst,'  *'  that  by  that  law,  the  use  of 
spiriiooaa  Uqiu»«  was  prohibited  to  the  common  people ;  that  retailers  were  de- 
tenvd  from  vending  them,  by  the  utmost  encouragement  that  could  be  given  to 
inknatn ;  aad  that  discoveries  weie  incited  by  every  art  that  could  be  jnactised, 
and  ofienden  ponished  with  the  utmost  rigour.    Yet,  what  was  the  effect,  my 
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Loffd  Bathmt'i  obMrtatknif. 

Lordi,  of  afl  tUs  diligwnoe  and  Tigoar?— AfeoAnl  psDie  aoppwed  lor  a  fe* 
weeks  tha  practioe  of  selHiig  the  proliibited  fiqnon ;  bat*  In  •  jerj  Acri  tfanai 
Deoesaity  forced  aome,  who  had  nothing  to  loae,  to  retiim  to  their  fonier  trade^ 
the/wweraflerad  to  eaoapoi  beoaua  aofhiof  waa  to  begaiasd  bj  infDniilng 
againat  them ;  and  othera  wem  enoooraged  b j  their  example  to  imitate  themt 
thoD^  with  more  aecreaj  and  oantioii :  of  those,  indeed,  many  were  pvmiahed, 
bat  many  non  eaeaped ;  and  aochaa  weia  flned,  often  foond  ft»  ftoit  aota 
than  the  Ion.  The  proapeet  of  raiaing  money  by  detecting  their  praotlMa*  in- 
cited many  to  torn  informatioa  into  a  trade:  and  the  laeiHty  with  which  tho 
crime  was  to  be  proved,  eneonraged  acme  to  gratify  their  malice  by  pei^ry,  atid 
othera  their  avarice ;  ao  ttmt  the  maltitode  of  infonnationa  became  •  pnblie 
grievance,  and  the  magiatratea  themaelfea  complained,  thai  the  law  waa  not  to 
be  eiecatad.  TThe  peijoriei  of  informera  were  now  ao  flagrant  and  comment 
thatthepeoplothoi4|ktaninf»mBtknamalicioiias  or  atleaat,  tfnnkiBg  than, 
aelfea  oppreaaed  by  the  law,  they  looked  npon  CTcry  man  thai  promoted  ita 
execstionaadieir  enemy;  therefore,  they  now  b^gan  to  dedareagainat  informera, 
many  of  whooi  they  treated  wicb  great  cmelty,  and  oome  fliey  nraidered  in  fte 
atioeta."* 

Lord  Bathurst  proceeded  to  state,  that  by  their 
violencet  the  people  at  last  worried  out  the  magis- 
trates, and  intimidated  all  persons  from  lodging  infor- 
mations, so  that  the  law  had  now  for  some  years 
been  totally  disregarded : — 

^The  practice,  therefore,"  aaid  hia  Lordahip,  **  of  vending  and  of  drinking 
diatilled  apiriti,  baa  prevailed  for  aome  time  withoat  oppoaition ;  nor  can  any 
man  enter  a  tavern  or  an  alehooae,  in  which  they  win  be  denied  him,  or  vraOc 
along  the  atreeta  withoat  being  incited  to  drink  them  at  every  ccner;  (hey  have 
been  add  for  aeveral  yeara  with  no  leaa  openneaa  and  aecori^  than  any  otliar 
conunodity;  and  whoever  walka  in  tfaia  great  dfy,  win  find  hia  way  vary  fki^ 
qnently  obatmeted  by  thoae  vrho  are  aeUing  their  penidoiia  liqiiora  to  fte  gnedfy 
populace,  or  by  thoae  who  have  dnmk  them,  ontH  they  are  ttiable  to  nova.'* 

Better  police  arrangements  have,  no  doubt,  con* 
tributed  something,  of  late  years,  to  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place :  but  the  mere  restoration  of  the 
spirit  trade  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  thereby 

*  Lord  BATBVMT'a  apeediin  the  Hooae  of  Locda. 
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into  the  hands  of  persons  of  respectable  character, 
appears  to  have  had  an  immediate  beneBcial  effect 
of  itself ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  after  this  had  been 
done,  that  even  the  best  adapted  regulations  could 
have  been  of  any  avail,  in  preserving  public  decency, 
or  repressing  disorder.  No  stringent  act  could  have 
made  the  law  to  be  obeyed,  against  so  unanimous 
a  determination  of  the  populace  to  set  it  at  defiance.* 

We  therefore  infer,  both  from  historical  facts,  and 
from  experience,  that  one  of  the  greatest,  nay,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  pauperism  of  England,  and 
consequently  of  the  destitution  and  misery  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  necessitous,  is  the  immoderate  use  of  malt 
LIQUOR  and  of  ardent  spirits. 

A  great  cause  of  pauperism^  under  this  head,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  undue  influence  of  property ; — 
there  appears  little  of  the  old  Roman  patriotism,  either 
in  our  princes  or  legislators.  The  brewers^  distillers^ 
gin-skop-keeperSf  licensed  victuallers,  and  proprietors 
of  low  lodging-houses,  and  places  of  bad  fame, — these 
are  generally  powerful  and  influential  men,  as  well 
as  some  of  another  class,  of  whom  we  might  have 
hoped  better  things.  Freedom  of  thought,  and  a  free 
expression  of  opinion,  are  the  birthright  of  English- 
men ;  but  yet,  how  few  think  for  themselves,  and 
speak  for  themselves, — and  their  fear  may  be  traced 

«  Id  oonoboratiaii  of  this  statement,  we  may  obeenre  the  total  reUnquihrnent 
d  the  ppofenioB  of  the  Chrutian  religion  in  the  French  nation,  at  the  revolotioo, 
when  the  naeoAtroQed  paeaionB  of  men  were  let  to  ran  wild—all  the  philosophy 
and  pretended  reaaon  of  man  conld  not  restrain  them  from  the  most  bratal  and 
inhuman  actions. 

No.  4.  O 
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The  pftying  wages  in  pnblic-lioiiffti  mjnrioiis  to  the  moralfl. 

to  party  prejudice  and  blind  zeal.  It  is  said,  that 
Palby  would  have  been  made  a  bishop,  but  for  the 
offence  which  certain  passages  in  his  work  on  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy ^  gave  to  George  III.  How- 
ever, Paley  knew  the  force  of  this  treacherous  spirit, 
and  expressed  it  in  the  following  words : — 

^*  Aa  the  man  who  attacks  a  flonxishing  establishment  writes  with  an  halter 
round  his  necky  few  ever  win  be  foond  to  attempt  alterations,  except  men  of  amis 
spirit  than  pmdenoe." 

Mercenary  speculators  have  been  allowed  to  do 
what  they  tvilltvith  their  owtij — they  grind  the  faces  o^ 
the  poor — and  inflict  injuries  on  the  health  of  thepo- 
pulationot  large  mercantile  cities  and  towns.  It  is  true, 
many  temptations  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  The  practice  of  paying  wages  in  public- 
houses,  is  highly  disreputable  to  the  employer ;  the 
allowing  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  factories  and 
workshops,  is  likewise  reprehensible  ;  public-houses 
should  be  compelled  to  close  at  an  early  hour  on  Sa- 
turday night,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  Sunday, 
except  only  to  travellers.  It  is  injurious  to  society 
that  a  publican  should  be  allowed  to  retail  his  drink, 
when  the  law  forbids  a  shopkeeper  to  open  his  shop.*' 
Gin-shops,  and  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drink,  are  nuisances  when  abused,  and  the  law 
should  be  enforced  for  the  magistrates  to  fine  the 

*  The  national  benefit  wonld  be  greatly  aooelerated  by  the  adoptioo  of  a  few 
sncfa  regulations;  and  we  hear  that  this  latter  measure  is  partlj  introdnoedinto 
limpod,  and  it  has  had  a  most  marked  eflhet  i^  diminishmg  the  Miioiut  of 
intoxication,  and  the  number  of  criminal  chaiges  in  the  polieamflloef  on  Che 
Monday  morning. 
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MtTj  as  well  as  the  drmker  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
When  the  party  is  intoxicated,  the  fine  might 
justly  be  doubled,  in  case  of  any  injury  done  by 
the  intoxicated  person ,  from  the  beer  or  gin-selkr, 
he  being  the  more  culpable  party.  This  would 
soon  check  those  who  have  not  the  strength  to  refuse 
the  noxious  draught,  but  become  more  degraded  than 
the  beasts,  by  its  excess ;  publicans  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  license,  who  had  been  con- 
yicted  twice  in  the  year;  no  publican  should  sell 
beer  afifcer  ten  o'clock  at  night,  or  give  credit  to  pen- 
sioners for  liquor,  on  the  credit  of  their  pensions ; 
all  publicans  being  convicted  of  being  at  any  time 
drunk,  should  be  disqualified  from  holding  a  license 
for  five  years.* 

*  By  7t  JamM  L,  cap^  10,  any  alehoofe-keepar  ooovietad  of  dinnkflnnett, 
beiidea  tfaa  other  penalty  of  fhelaw,  forfhii  offiance  ihaa  be  entirely  duabled 
from  holding  a  lioenie  for  three  yean. 

By  ly  Jamei  I.,  c^.  7,  and  1»  Charlee  I.,  cap.  4,  if  a  pahUcan  pdiinita  tippling 
m  Ml  booaey  ha  lorlinti  lOt.  for  each  offnoe. 

By  81,  James  I.,  e^.  7»  penons  tippling  and  wasting  time  in  alehonseih  for- 
SbU  Sff.  4dL  for  each  offence ;  penone  getting  dnmk,  shall  forfeit  St,  for  each 
eflmee*  or  shall  be  pot  in  the  stocks,  and  constables  neglecting  their  duty  there* 
in^shaO  be  fined  lOf. 

By  10  and  19,  William  III.,  d^.  15,  retailers  of  ale  and  beer,  who  shall  not 
eO  tiie  saaae  in  a  fall  ale  qnart  or  pint,  shall  forfeit  from  lOit .  to  40f.  for  each 


BylOand  11,  Wtlfiamni.,  cap.  84,  persons  exercising  their  ordinary  callings 
en  tiie  Lovd's  day,  except  selling  milk  or  mackerel,  and  dressing  meat  in  nc- 
taaUers'  booses  and  cooks'  shops,  and  excepting  works  of  charity  and  necessity, 
shall  be  fined  from  5f •  to  80f •  for  each  oflSmce. 

Why  was  not  this  act  extended  to  drinking^  as  well 
BB  eating? 

By  17,  George  II.,  cap.  5,  persons  giving  shelter  to  rognes  and  ?agabonds, 
Meit  tnok  lOs,  to  40f .  for  each  offence. 

o  2 
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Ptoportimi  of  ale-hoDsefl  to  families. 


Bj  7f  George  IL,  eap.  31,  pablicam'  rafiforing  mdawfiil  games  in  their 
houses,  or  disorders  therein,  shall  forfeit  their  recognizances,  and  be  disqualified 
IceepiDg  an  alehouse  for  three  years. 

No  publican  shall  harbour  in  his  or  her  house  any  smuggler,  dufler,  dealer 
in,  or  utterers  of,  base  money,  nor  any  noted,  known,  or  reputed  thieves,  loose 
and  idle  characters,— for  a  second  offence,^  to  lose  their  license.  No  publican 
shall  permit  journeymen,  or  working  people  of  any  description,'  to  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  unlawful  combinations,  confederacies,  debating  or  poHtieal  clubs ; 
no  new  house  to  sell  liquor  as  a  licensed  spirit-shop,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  in 
towns,  that  there  is  an  accession  of  at  least  100  houses,  requiring  this  accommo- 
dation in  the  neighbourhood ;  or  that  such  new  house,  if  in  the  country,  has  be- 
come absolutely  necessary,  in  consequence  of  increased  population,  canals,  alter- 
ation of  roads,  or  other  improvements.  Licenses  should  be  withdrawn  firom 
such  houses,  alehouses,  gin  and  beer  shops,  as  i^pear  regularly  to  have  changed 
tenants  twice  every  twelve  months  in  a  course  of  a  year.  Tiicenses  should  be 
uniformly  withheld  (as  contrary  to  law)  from  all  liquor  shops ;  and  also  finom 
such  as  have  no  proper  accommodation  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  victuals,  and 
where  a  small  quantity  only  is  retailed,  merely  as  a  cover,  to  obtain  an  ale 
licence,  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  at  the  Ezdse-offioe,  witfaout 
which,  a  license  to  sell  spirits,  which  is  the  only  object  in  view,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Also,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  central  oraunissioners  to  restrain 
the  number  of  pubUcans  to  one  *  in  fifty,  or  one  hundred  houses,  in  a  town  or 
village. 

The  legislature  at  an  early  period,  when  society 
and  manners  might  be  supposed  to  have  made  little 
progress,  appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  injury  to  be  dreaded.  Since  the  act  of  the 
5th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  26 :  253  years  ago  alehouses 
were  placed  under  the  particular  direction  of  magis- 
trates who  were  required — 

*^  To  takt  bond  and  surety /or  goodhehaviour  againsi  tumg  unlaw/ui  gamos  and 
the  maintenance  of  good  order.    The  sum  forfeited  on  conviction  by  this  act,  was 

*  In  some  of  the  large  cities,  the  number  is  too  many— I  in  25,  is  the  average 
of  London ;  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  average  is  24 ;  in  the  Tower  Liberty, 
only  17  houses  to  1  public-house.  Some  years  back,  it  was  accurately  ascer- 
tained, that  127  alehouses,  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  had  been  occupied  by  480 
more  tenants  in  the  comye  of  four  years !— And  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolia 
and  its  environs,  it  is  calculated  that  there  is  about  1  publio-house  to  every  37 
families. 
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Anniml  qnantitj  and  valiiii  of  intozicatiDg  drink. 

£l(^  wluch  hai  oontiiiiied  wHbcmt  altentioii  to  tbia  daj,  althon^  from  the 
diftrRooe  in  Uie  Talve  of  money*  ^60  bkil  at  this  period  would  be  hardly  equal 
in  amoimt  to  jf  10  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI."* 


*  In  the  year  1794,  it  appears  that  1,132,147  barrels  of  malt  fiqnor  were 
brewed,  which  Colqubooii  beliefes  were  drank  in  tbe  metropolis,  and  paid  for 
at  3d.  per  pot,  amounting  to  j^,311,4M ;  in  the  year  1806,  1,454,194  barrels, 
wbicb  atthattime  cost  5d.  per  pot,  ^£3,500,000 ;  in  1839,  according  to  T.  Bbau- 
MOVT,  Sso^  there  was  spent  in  malt  liquor  i^48,857f243 ;  for  wines,  dder,  perry, 
4fce.,  jC8,25O,O#0  ;  20,588,889  gallons  of  spirit  realizing  ^17,250,000;  and  the 
total  number  of  brewers  was  48,21 1 . 

The  pariiamentary  retoms  for  1839,  famish  the  following  table  of  mannfactorers, 
dealers,  and  retailers  of  spirits  :— 

Bistillm  and  Bectiiiers 112 

Dealers  in  Spirit,  not  Betailers , 2,966 

Beiailen nnder  ^f  10 1^  annum    15,761 

Do 90 19,518 

Do 25 3,166 

Do 30 1,996 

Do 40 3,644 

Do 50 2,352 

Do aboTe  50 4,826 

Making  the  total  number  of  Sellers   . .  54,341 

In  1839,  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  brewed  was  as  follows :— * 

By  public  brewers 32,823,034 

By  prirate  ftoniliee 6,223,592 

Making  the  total  number  of  bushels   . .  39,046,626 

In  fermented  liquors  the  number  of  Gallons  was 63,780,095 

In  distilled  spirits  29,528,889 

Total  number  of  gallons 93,308,984 

Tbe  property  lost  both  by  sea  and  land  in  consequence  of  the  abounding  of 
dmnkenness  is  traly  astounding.  Seferal  witnesses  before  the  House  of  Com- 
ncns,  referring  to  the  amount  of  property  lost  every  year  at  sea,  through  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  drinks,  hare  stated  that  in  the  short  period  of  six  yean 
not  less  than  2,687  ahips  and  vessels  were  lost,  stranded  or  wrecked,  and  2 1 8  were 
missing ;  and  the  number  of  persons  drowned  was  3,414 !  wholly  attributed  to 
want  of  care  through  this  baneful  rice. 
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Temptation  of  the  pablic-lumse. 

If  it  became  so  interesting  an  object  to  the  legisla- 
ture»  at  so  remote  a  period,  when  the  morals  of  the 
people  were  probably  less  contaminated,  and  when 
the  number  of  public^houses  must  have  been  com- 
paratively few  in  number, — how  important  has  it  now 
become,  to  attend  minutely  to  this  particular  branch 
of  legislation,  when  it  is  well  known,  that  100,000 
licensed  alehouses  in  England,  are  constantly  holding 
out  seductive  lures  to  the  labouring  classes  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  ancient  times,  they  were 
merely  considered  as  victualling-houses  for  strangers 
and  travellers ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  technical  lan- 
guage, all  licensed  publicans  are  denominated  vt^- 
tuallers.  In  modern  times,  they  are  become  th^ 
general  receptacle  of  the  viciousj  the  idle^  and  the  prl^- 
fligate ;  and  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
those  mischiefs  which  have  given  an  unfavourable 
turn  to  the  manners  of  the  working  classes,  and  to 
the  pauperism  of  England.^ 

In  vulgar  life,  it  is  the  first  ambition  of  the  youth, 
when  approaching  towards  an  adult  state,  to  learn  to 
smoke  tobacco ;  when  this  accomplishment  is  acquired, 
he  finds  himself  qualified  to  lounge  and  waste  his  time 
in  the  tap-room  ;  it  is  here  that  his  mind  receives  the 


*  Joftioe  Emukb,  at  the  Salislraxy  aniies,  when  wentendng  a  gentleman  to 
fix  monthe  hard  laboar«  for  a  crime  oommittod  throngh  strong  drink,  dedaied, 
that  99  out  of  everj  100  eriminaleaeee  were  from  the  aamecaoiefl.  JndgeCoLs- 
aioaa,  at  the  Oxford  aniaet,  nid  he  nefer  knew  a  caae  brooght  before  him 
which  wai  not.  directly  or  indireetlj,  connected  with  intoxicating  liqnon.  Jndge 
PATTsaioiii  at  the  Norwich  aioxet,  laid  to  the  grand  Jnr7«—^  If  it  were  not  for 
thie  drinking,  jon  and  I  ahoold  hate  nothing  to  do." 
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first  impression  of  vice, — the  force  of  evil  examples 
is  powerfiiL  But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here  :  numer- 
OQB  femilies  of  labourers  lodge,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  in  common  ale-houses,  in  the  metropolis, 
and  probably  in  most  of  the  large  towns  and  cities, 
while  of  late  years,  the  females,  whose  mothers  and 
grandmothers  would  have  been  ashamed  to  enter  a 
tap-room,  now  indiscriminately  mix  with  the  com- 
pany, and  unblushingly  listen  to  all  the  rude  and 
often  obscene  discourse,  which  circulates  freely  in 
these  haunts  of  vice  and  idleness.  This  baneful  vice, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  good  that  can  be 
expected,  saps  the  foundation  of  every  social  virtue. 
Through  this  medium  are  seen,  some  of  the  very 
leading  features  in  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  people ;  and,  perhaps,  nothing 
can  so  strongly  evince  the  effect  of  evil  examples  on 
the  minds  and  manners  of  young  persons,  as  the  facts 
just  alluded  to. 

Public-houses  admit  of  a  division  into  the  following 
classes : — 

1.  Laifeiniis  and  postiiig-hoiMes  in  town  and  oonntrj. 

5.  LiVfs  iansy  in  towns,  for  the  reception  of  traveDen,  coaeheg,  wagons,  Ac. 
3»  UooMs  of  ealartaiBinflnt  and  taferoi. 

4.  Hotelf  for  lodging  itnngen. 
&  Colfee  hooaes. 

6.  TeaFgardena— fioeowd  to  eell  ale  and  other  liqnori. 

7.  LiqaoMhope,  or  apirit-ihope. 

ai 

9. 


The  most  prominent  abuses  are  to  be  found  in  the 
three  latter^  particularly  liquor  shops  where  no  beer 
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is  sold,  and  where  a  beer  licence  is  procured  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  spirit-license,  without  which  it 
cannot  be  granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Excise. 
These  promote  dram-drinking  to  an  incredible  extent, 
and  all  the  train  of  misery  incident  to  habits  ruinous 
to  the  morals  of  the  inferior  order  of  society.  As 
these  shops  are  carried  on  at  a  comparative  small 
expense, — no  credit  being  given,  and  consequently 
no  risk  of  bad  debts, — they  are  eagerly  sought  for  : 
the  customers  are  numerous,  and  the  sale  extensive  : 
and  so  fascinating  are  the  charms  they  possess,  that 
the  last  rag  is  often  carried  to  the  pawnbroker,  to 
enable  the  drunkard  to  enjoy  the  momentary  gratifica- 
tion of  a  glass  or  two  of  gin, — which  is  dealt  out  in  a 
moment  to  one  customer  after  another,  whilst  the 
means  of  payment  remain.  These  houses  are  decidedly 
contrary  to  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  act  of  17, 
George  U.  cap.  17,  which  state — 

^*  That  no  shopkeeper  be  allowed  to  retail  aoj  8piritiioiuliqiiors,bnt  onlj  tbem 
who  keep  taverns,  Tictaalling  honses,  inns,  coffee  houses  or  alehonses." 

This  act  originated  in  a  complaint  made  by  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  in  the  year  1744,  stating  that  great 
numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  died  in  consequence 
of  the  ready  access  to  gin,  at  the  numerous  liquor 
shops  then  existing  in  every  part  of  the  metropolis.* 

*  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  the  diminative  siie  of  llie  man  geoeniHy  who 
are  bom  and  brought  up  to  manhood  in  the  metropolis.  CoLQUSOoir  ttates, 
that  in  1803  when  acting  as  deputy  lieutenant  in  an  eastern  difisum  of  iBbfb  city, 
out  of  nearly  1,000  persons  baQotted  for  the  militia  who  were  brought  befoie  him 
about  25  in  30  upon  an  average,  wero  found  to  be  under  size :  their  growth  being 
clipped  by  their  early  intemperate  haMti— partieolariy  gin-diinkiBg. 
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It  is  calculated,  that  there  are  about  1000  houses 
of  the  second  class  which  change  their  tenants  two, 
three,  and  not  unfrequently  four  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  almost 
every  town  and  village  in  the  country, — a  clear  proof 
that  more  houses  are  licensed  than  can  procure  cus- 
tomers, numerous  as  they  are.  The  injury  arising 
to  society  is  excessive ;  as  many  persons  are  ruined 
by  not  having  sufficient  profits  to  pay  their  expenses, 
and  maintain  themselves,  and  support  their  families.* 
Publicans  get  themselves  entangled  in  a  concern j 
which  requires  extensive  sales  of  liquor  to  enable 
them  to  pay  rent  and  taxes  ;  and  to  cover  the  heavy 
losses  they  sustain,  frequently  sacrifice  the  character 
of  their  houses  to  prop  their  tottering  fortunes.f 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  even  the  laws 
now  in  force  should  be  carried  rigidly  into  execution. 

*  The  competition  among  brewers  and  distillerf,  to  monopolise  everj  honae 
which  hae  been  heretofore  licensed,  operates  very  injnrionslj  to  their  own  interests, 
sinoe,  by  tiheir  floating  houses  of  insufficient  trade,  great  losses  are  frequently 
sustained  by  the  insolvency  of  the  tenants,  who  are  often  induced  to  suffer  dis- 
order, and  to  enoonrage  every  irregularity  tending  to  the  corruption  of  morals, 
wiCh  a  view  to  force  a  trade. 

t  **The  public  in  general  were  astonished,"  says  Colquhoon,  '*when  he 
staled,  in  his  Treaiite  im  the  Pbiiee  of  the  MetropaiU^  in  1S06,  that  there  was 
sloleii  from  the  alehouses  and  inns  in  the  city  and  villages  adjoining,  pewter 
pots  to  the  value  of  jf  56,000  a  year."  But  he  states,  *^that  three  years  after, 
tibe  publicans  themselves,  in  an  application  to  parliament  for  relief,  before  a 
caamiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  say  that  thdr  loss  in  pewter  pots  amounted 
to  ^£100,000  annnaDy :— a  shocking  proof  of  the  extent  of  petty  offences,  and 
the  depraved  state  of  m<Mrals  in  vulgar  life— a  state  of  turpitude  which  will  increase 
as  long  as  above  three  thmumid  M  iron  ahope  are  suffnred  to  exist  in  the  metro- 
pdii,  without  regulatioii  or  oontroul,  purchasing  every  thing  that  is  offered, 
without  asking  questions." 

No.  4.  p 
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Though  the  power  of  the  justices  to  withhold  licenses, 
has  at  all  times,  in  a  small  degree,  operated  as  a 
restraint,  the  want  of  uniformity  in  establishing  rules 
in  the  various  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  applicable 
to  the  changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  to  meet  the 
new  and  mischievous  devices  which  are  resorted  to, 
it  would  certainly  be  desirable  that  stringent  rules 
should  be  universally  extended  to  every  division  or 
hundred  in  the  country ;  since  it  often  happens,  that 
while  good  order  is  enforced  in  one  district,  a  relaxed 
discipline  prevails  in  another,  to  which  common 
thieves,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  other  bad  cha.- 
racters,  are  induced  to  resort.* 

But  that  the  destitution  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
principally  caused  by  their  unconquerable  love  of 
ardent  liquors,  every  day's  experience  testifies, — nay, 
they  are,  when  under  the  influence  of  this  maddening 
draught,  guilty  of  excesses  which  human  nature 
shudders  to  relate.     Every  newspaper  furnishes  ac« 

*  The  law  haa,  indeed,  i^reMaibed  certain  regQl»tioii8,nquri^ 
tober  iife  and  emwenatkn  ;  hnt  snch  teatimonials  are  ohtained  in  each  panih* 
at  theexpenoe  of  8«.  M,  to  theheadle,  whoproenies  the  signatnxe  of  the  minitfter^ 
churchwardensf  and  overseen,  at  a  mere  matter  of  oome.  ^  No  coniideratiaa 
of  emolument,  can  be  pat  in  competition  with  the  morals  of  a  nation,  and  no 
minister  can  be  Justified,  either  on  dvil  or  religiou  gronnds,  in  rendering  the 
latter  nxbserrient  to  the  foimer."  But  thej  increase  the  lefenne— ^*  emolument 
is  put  in  competition  with  morale,' '  and  it  prerails.  Even  on  grounds  of  political 
economy,  however,  the  evil  is  great,  for  thej  materially  diminish  the  efSsctive 
labour  of  the  population.  If  to  this  we  add  the  multitudes  whom  the  idleness  of 
drunkards  throw  upon  the  parishes,  perhaps,  as  much  is  really  lost  in  wealth  by 
this  penny-wise  policy,  as  is  lost  in  virtoe.  Besides,  all  needless  alehouse- 
keepers  are  dead  weights  upon  the  national  industry :  they  contribute  as  littie 
to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  as  he  who  lives  upon  the  funds. 
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counts  of  the  poverty,  misery,  and  crime  produced 
by  its  baneful  effects.* 

A  propensity  for  ardent  spirits,  is  a  general  failing ; 
and  its  influence  on  the  labouring  population  naturally 
produces  poverty, — while  men  with  famished  families, 
produced  by  their  reckless  intemperance,  when  stimu- 
lated by  the  noxious  draught,  are  often  the  projectors 
and  perpetrators  of  every  species  of  crimes,— and 

*  For  the  trnth  of  the  following  narrative,  I  have  the  most  satisfactorj  evi- 
dence :— A  mott  indaitrioafl  and  pious  woman  had  the  misfortune  to  he  the  wife 
of  a  notorious  dronkard.  He  had  constant  work,  and  good  wages ;  hat,  not- 
withstanding, would  get  so  much  in  arrear  at  the  heer  shop,  that  his  poor  wife 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  pay,  out  of  her  own  small  earnings,  the  debt  that  he 
had  ocmtracted  for  drink,  in  order  that  she  might  thus  prevent  their  goods  from 
being  seized.  A  little  before  her  death  she  had  been  confined,  and,  before  hav- 
ing properly  recovered,  went  one  evening  to  bring  him  home  from  the  public- 
house.  Not  being  ready  to  accompany  her,  she  waited  some  time  for  him  in 
the  cold  and  rain.  The  consequence  was,  she  took  a  chill  which  confined  her 
again  to  her  bed ;  inflammation  rapidly  followed ;  medical  advice  was  needed* 
but  the  wretch  that  should  have  hurried  to  obtain  it,  was  drinking  himself  drunk 
at  the  pabUc  house,  and  lato  in  the  evening  came  home  in  a  state  of  beastly 
intoiication :  and,  heedless  of  the  pangs  and  groans  of  his  wife,  crawled  into  her 
bed.  During  the  mght  the  paroxysms  of  pain  were  such,  that,  in  turning  to 
obtain  relief,  she  rolled  out  on  the  floor ;  and,  being  unable  to  help  herself,  there 
she  lay  on  the  cold  boards  until  the  morning.  He  all  this  time  was  in  bed  ;  but, 
from  the  stupefoetion  occasioned  by  what  he  had  been  drinking,  remained  deaf 
to  her  cries.  When  the  monster  did  awake,  and  discovered  the  scene,  he  pro- 
enxed  medical  aid,  but  it  was  too  late.  In  a  short  period,  the  spirit  of  the 
unhapfiy  adkrer  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  Heaven,  to  bear  witness  against 
the  villain  who,  at  the  altar  of  God,  had  swum  to  nourish  and  cherish  her  until 
death.  A  family  of  six  or  seven  children  was  thus  bereft  of  their  only  guide ; 
and  but  •  little  time  rolled  away  before  the  pregnancy  of  her  eldest  unmarried 
daughter  told  the  sad  tale,  that  sujfermg  and  death  are  not  the  only  evils  attend- 
ant on  drunkenness.  In  looking  at  tins  case,  let  us  suppose  that  any  husband, 
iaitead  of  diooting,  or  cutting  the  throat  of  a  wife  whom  he  was  about  to  destroy, 
ihnuld  have  adopted  the  plan  of  depriving  her  of  life  by  a  slow  and  highly- 
tortaring  process,  so  that,  instead  of  slaying  her  at  once,  he  had,  by  that  rofined 
cruelty  which  the  savage  Indians  of  America  are  said  fonnerly  to  have  exercised, 
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amongst  them,  dishonesty  stands  particularly  promi- 
nent.* 

The  operatives  and  labourers  of  all  classes  are  more 
addicted  to  this  besetting  vice,  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world ;  and  its  effects  on 
them,  by  demoralizing  their  national  character,  are 
developed,  not  only  by  producing  an  amount  of  poverty 

dppri?ed  her  of  one  limb  alter  another,  ontil  at  last,  after  da^rs  of  torture,  his 
victim,  nnable  to  snfler  any  longer,  died  under  Iub  hand.  What,  we  ask,  would 
have  been  the  horror  and  the  indignaUon  of  the  connlry  at  hearing  that  snch  a 
crime  bad  been  committed  in  a  Christian  land  ?  And  if  it  had  been  discovered 
that  the  demon  that  impelled  the  gniltj  man  to  this  deed  could  be  expelled  from 
among  us,  is  there  an  energy  which  young  or  old  could  command,  but  would 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  ?  Now,  the  fiend  that  effected  all  this 
misery  and  crime— that  first  robbed  the  husband  and  father  of  a  human  heart- 
that  deprived  him,  or  rather  impelled  him  to  deprive  himself,  of  a  fond  and  pious 
wife,  and  his  children  of  a  kind  and  godly  mother— the  fiend  that  did  all  this 
was  alcohol,  concealed  in  the  insidious  draught  of  beer^  or  what  is  called,  but 
falsely  called,  ^  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  beverage." 

*  DUhonetty  in  all  its  complicated  forms  has  awfully  increased  within  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years.  From  parliamentary  documents  we  team,  that  the 
number  of  criminals  committed  in  England  and  Wales,  including  Loadoa  and 
Middlesex,  during  seven  years,  commencing  with  the  year  JS12,  was  79,137 
white  in  a  subsequent  period  of  seven  years,  ending  vrith  the  year  1831,  the 
number  amounted  to  153,574,  showing  an  increase  in  the  latter  period  of  no  lam 
than  73,437,  and  that  the  total  increase  in  1831,  was  almost  equal  to  the  whote 
amount  of  crime  in  1812,  proving  that  in  the  short  distance  of  twenty  yeart  the 
ofliences  and  committals  of  a  single  year  had  nearly  doubted.  By  another  cal- 
eolation  for  ten  years  ending  1834,  we  find  from  parliamentary  returns,  that  the 
number  of  committals  for  1825,  was  14,437,  and  in  1834  the  sum  had  swelted  to 
22,451,  so  that  the  increase  of  the  single  year,  1834,  above  that  of  1825,  was 
8014.  In  Ireland  things  were  still  worse ;  in  that  country  in  1823,  the  number 
committed  was  14683,  but  §eoen  years  alter,  in  1834,  the  committals  vrers 
22,381,  showing  a  total  increase  of  the  year  1834,  above  the  year  1828,  of  7608. 
In  Soottend,  considering  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  population,  crime  has 
increased  to  almost  an  equal  degree.  In  1824,  the  total  number  of  persons 
charged  vrith  offences  was  2657,  while  in  1833,  ten  years  after,  3288  indiriduals 
were  apprehended,  showing  an  increase  of  1833  over  1824,  of  1632.    Thus,  then. 
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and  wretchedness  scarcely  capable  of  belief,  were  they 
not  attested  by  witnesses  of  the  greatest  veracity,  but, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  most  hemaus  crimes  are 
committed  when  the  aggressor  is  under  the  influence 
of  the  intoxicating  liquor.  • 

The  practice  of  intemperance  is  national,  and  causes 
not  only  the  evils  which  have  been  alluded  to,  but 
it  is  really  a  national  loss  in  the  supply  of  food : 
40,000,000  of  bushels  of  malt,  which  paid  £5,262,362 
duty,  in  the  year  1843,  are  worth  at  last  £16,000,000  : 

we  have  placed  before  us  the  alarming  fact  that,  within  a  very  few  years^  crime 
has  increased  to  an  awfiil  degree.  We  know  it  will  be  objected  that  the  popn- 
lation  has  also  increased.  We  grant  that  it  has,  bnt  still  it  will  be  seen  that 
crime  has  progressed  mnch  faster.  In  182] ,  the  population  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  was  14,072,331,  and  in  1831,  it  was  164260,381 ,  yielding  an  increase 
of  2,188,050.  The  augmentation  of  the  population  is  therefore  as  two  to  sixteen, 
or  about  one-eighth,  bnt  the  increase  of  crime  is  as  nine  to  twenty-five,  or  about 
tfaiee-eighths,  and  consequently  full  one  fourth^  or  one  quarter,  greater  than  that 
of  the  popnlatioD. 

*  Of  the  23,451  criminals  committed  in  1834,  by  far  the  greater  number 
coDsbted  oi  thieves.  In  giving  this  enumeration,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  include  only  those  who  were  actually  committed ;  and  when  it  u  considered 
that  perhaps  one  half  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  theft  or  dishonesty  escape  appre- 
hension, it  win  be  seen  that  the  number  just  stated  will  gi?e  us  but  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  oflbnders.  And  yet  these,  whether 
detected  or  not,  have  been  chiefly  induced,  through  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  to 
disgrace  themselves  and  injure  their  neighbours.  In  some  instances  the  youthful 
purkuaer  has  been  educated  in  dishonesty  by  his  drunken  faiherf  mother^  or  other 
uttemU*  In  others,  want  and  starvation,  induced  by  drinking,  have  prompted 
them  10  steal.  Habits  of  extravagance^  in  which  beer,  wine,  and  spirit  drinking 
fonn  a  principal  ingredient,  have  brunght  manif  a  man  to  rum^  and  led  him  to 
CQonmt  thoee  crimes  which  have  doomed  him  to  a  prison.  How  often  too,  in 
the  beer  shop,  have  plans  of  theft  and  dishonesty  been  concocted  and  matured, 
■ad  how  many  a  atripHng,  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  has  been  beguiled 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  desperadoes.  Many  also  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
drink  hvgely  before  they  can  muster  courage  to  take  their  neighbour's  property. 
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and  supposing  bread  to  be  eighteen  pence  per  qiiar- 
tern,  that  sum  would  purchase  3,840,000^000  quartern 
loaves,  which  would  supply  upwards  of  2,000,000  of 
the  people  with  two  pounds  of  bread  per  day  for  a 
whole  year  ;  so  that  this  intemperate  drinking  is  not 
only  to  individuals  the  cause  of  disease^  misery^  poverty ^ 
extreme  wretchedness^  dishonesty ^  and  crimes  of  the 
blackest  dye^  but  the  same  grain  which  produces 
this  liquid,  would  comfortably  feed  four  hundred 
thousand  families  for  a  year,  allowing  each  family  to 
consist  oi  five  persons.  And,  if  to  this  we  add  the 
worth  of  the  gin  which  is  distilled,  we  may  fairly 
reckon  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  wasted, — 
nay,  worse  than  wasted  on  these  liquors;  without 
even  mentioning  the  other  spirits  and  wines :  a  sum 
which  would  nearly  pay  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  or  the  amount  of  the  poors'  rate  four  times ! ! ! 
And  yet  this  immense  quantity  of  malt,  40,000,000  of 
bushels,  or  5,000,000  quarters,  which  paid  duty  in 
1843,  is  not  so  great  iir  proportion  to  the  population 
as  the  quantity  which  paid  duty  in  the  year  1703. — 
(vide  page  %d.)  We,  therefore,  clearly  perceive  by 
a  glance  at  the  statistics  below,*  that  the  causes  of 
pauperism  amongst  our  population  must  arise  from 
other  sources,  as  well  as  their  attachment  and  inordi- 
nate use  of  ardent  spirits  and  of  malt  liquors. 


Yean. 

Popnlation. 

Qn.  of  malt 

Poon'  rate. 

1710. 

5,600,000. 

3,959,063. 

^1,000,000. 

1843. 

14,995,508.  . 

5,000,000. 

^6,351,888. 
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Evil  eflects  of  pledging. 


CHAP.  IX. 


THE  PAWWIXO  ST8TCM. 


Hie  evil  effects  of  pledgiiig— Number  of  pawnliroken  in  England— Thej  pro- 
mote dialionesty^They  are  tbe  varehoaies  for  stolen  goods — Thej  foster 

In  the  metropolis,  and  in  all  large  towns,  the  poor 
are  subject  to  another  excessive  burthen  upon  their 
little  incomes,  originating  chiefly  by  their  improvi- 
dence, and  the  total  want  of  frugal  habits  or  fore, 
thought,  which  compel  great  numbers  to  resort,  on 
every  occasion,  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  when  want, 
or  even  the  gratification  of  any  propensity,  renders  the 
accession  of  a  small  sum  of  money  necessary ;  which 
is  not  unfrequently  laid  out,  at  the  same  moment,  in 
gin,  or  some  expensive  food,  or  other  gratification 
which  might  have  been  dispensed  with.  In  many 
instances,  useful  articles  are  pledged  to  procure  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life.  So  rooted  is  this  habit 
of  trusting  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop  for  assistance, 
while  an  article  of  furniture  or  a  rag  remains,  upon 
which  money  can  be  raised,  that  a  dependance  on  this 
resource  often  deadens  the  stimulus  to  forethought 
producing  previous  exertion  ;  yet,  in  so  great  a  degree 
has  it  become  a  habit,  that  if  these  modes  of  raising 
money  were  not  accessible,  or  were  suddenly  taken 
away,  thousands  would  unavoidably  perish  in  the 
streets.     The  distress,  on  some  occasions,  is  so  great, 
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as  to  compel  the  miserable  objects  to  pawn  the  blanket 
in  the  morning,  to  take  out  the  coat,  gown,  or  petti, 
coat,  and  again  in  the  evening  to  pawn  the  day  gar- 
ment, to  relieve  the  blanket,  to  cover  them  in  the 
night.  Where  the  money  lent  does  not  exceed  a  shil- 
ling, and  supposing  this  operation  to  continue  a  whole 
year,  the  interest  paid  for  the  loan  would  amount  to 
£3000  per  cent.  It  is  by  frequent  fluctuations  within 
the  month,  and  by  pawning  one  article  to  relieve 
another,  where  a  small  sum  is  obtained,  that  the  pre- 
mium for  money  becomes  so  excessive.  There  are 
about  240  licensed  pawnbrokers  in  the  metropolis, 
and  nearly  1450  in  the  country  towns  and  villages.* 
Their  progressive  increase,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
try, strongly  indicate  an  unfavourable  change  in  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  working  classes,  since  almost 
every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  these  shops.  The 
capital  employed  is  supposed,  upon  good  grounds, 
somewhat  to  exceed  a  million  sterling  :  and  this  capi- 
tal is  presumed  to  be  turned  round  thrice  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  to  yield  each  time  about  33^  per  cent, 
on  an  average ;  according  to  which  calculation,  the 
inferior  orders  of  society  in  England,  are  supposed  to 
pay  about  one  million  a  year,  for  the  use  of  a  tempo- 
rary loan,  exclusive  of  what  they  lose  by  goods 
being  forfeited.  Such  a  state  of  things  require  legis- 
lative inquiry,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  the 
necessary  accommodation  could  not  be  afforded  in  a 

*  Colo  u  boon's  Treaiise  on  FweHyj  and  a  Scheme /or  the  Amelioration  of  the 
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cheaper  and  better  way,  through  the  medium  of  pub- 
lic institutions;  and  whether,  through  such  a  medium, 
unnecessary  and  injurious  accommodations  might  not 
be  withheld. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Mott,  a  contractor  for  Lam- 
beth workhouse,  London,  on  the  subject  of  pawn- 
broking,  states  as  follows  : — 

**  In  the  course  of  mj  ezperienoe  and  iniestigation,  I  have  had  many  thon- 
aands  of  dopUcates  of  articles  pledged  by  the  poor,  and  I  have  found,  that  nearly 
all  thp  articles  pledged  by  these  classes  are  at  sams  from  3d,  to  1#.,  and  not 
exceeding  1#.  6d.  each  pledge.  It  is  notorions  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  it  is,  indeed,  admitted  by  the  paupers  themselvM,  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  them  pledge  for  liquor.  The  immense  proportion  of  these 
pawningB  were  by  women,  and  chiefly  of  articles  usually  deemed  essential  to 
thdr  nee  and  comfort— such  as  handkerchiefs,  flannel  petticoats,  shifts,  or 
household  articles,— as  teakettles,  flat  irons,  Ac,  dx.  These  articles,  being 
always  in  requisition,  are  usually  red<*emed  in  a  few  days,  and,  very  frequently, 
the  same  day.    I  made  a  calculation  of  the  interest  paid  by  them  for  their 

trifling  loans,  and  found  it  as  follows :— 

V  cent.  V  cent. 

kh^of3d,\^'''^^^^^l^^^y'''^^^^\   £Sm,    weekly    ^866 

Ad. • ^3900,  ^650 

6rf. ^600,  ^433 

9d, -£1733,  ^288 

la/. ^1300,  .£216 

This,  though  the  cause  of  poverty,  is  sometimes  the 
means  of  support  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  ;  particu- 
larly in  times  of  manufacturing  distress,  during  sick- 
ness, or  until  labour  can  be  procured,  or  health  reno- 
vated ;  but  although  many  have  relief  from  the  pawn- 
broker, which  ought  to  be  afforded  from  another  and 
a  more  laudable  quarter,  (a  benefit  society),  yet  the 
evil  of  the  system  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  the 
intemperate  have  to  gratify  their  inordinate  desire  for 
drink. 

No.  4.  Q 
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There  is  another  and  a  very  prominent  evil  pro- 
duced on  the  population,  by  their  ready  access  to  the 
pawn-shops ;  they  are,  in  many  instances,  the  ware- 
houses for  stolen  property: — habits  of  dissipation 
produce  intemperance— this  produces  poverty — crime 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence ;  the  young  blade 
probably  robs  his  employer — the  prostitute  steals  from 
the  libertine — ^the  workman  the  materials  of  his  mas- 
ter, or,  probably,  the  prodigal  son  purloins  from  his 
father;  and  the  articles  thus  abstracted,  are  soon 
located  in  the  pawn-shop,  buried  from  public  view 
for  a  year,  and  then  privately  sold  by  the  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  to  add  to  his  wealth ;  and  the  secrecy 
of  such  transactions,  only  tends  to  induce  other  vic- 
tims to  follow  the  same  dishonest  course,  or  to  allure 
the  practiced  villain  to  commit  greater  crimes,  unt^l 
he  is  caught  in  the  trap  of  justice,  and  doomed  to 
ignominy  and  shame  :  and  this  he  may  frequently 
trace  to  the  pawn-shop,  inasmuch,  were  there  no 
persons  to  receive  stolen  property,  thieves  would  soon 
lessen  in  number.  We  might  here  mention  another 
prominent  evil  in  these  pawn-shops :  we  have  seen 
that  they  increase  drunkenness,  and  further  dishonesty, 
they  likewise  promote  laziness,  which  is  the  forerun- 
ner of  poverty,  destitution,  and  misery :  and  they 
are  consequently  one  of  the  causes  of  distress  to  the 
labouring  population. 
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State  of  loeialy  m  thenign  of  Elinbeth. 

CHAP.  X. 

trriTE  OP   TBB   LABOURINO  POPULATION  DUBIXO  THE   MIDDLS  AGB8. 

State  of  society  in  Elizabeth's  reign— Consequences  of  foonding  colonies— Effects 
of  Iheir  prosperity  on  the  mother  eonnlry— State  of  the  cities  and  towns— -A 
descriptioii  of  the  inhalvSlaBtSt  oonqvising  the  merchaats,  shopkeepers,  and 
apprentioes  of  London. 

The  State  of  the  labouring  population  during  the 
middle  ages,  may  well  form  a  subject  of  considera- 
tion, particularly  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  has  been 
characterized  as  the  halcyon  days  of  Old  England. 
The  internal  prosperity  of  the  country  had  commenced 
nearly  a  century  before  she  began  her  reign, — agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  fisheries,  distant 
▼oyages  had  been  begun,  and  had  prospered.  Even 
the  monks,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  livings 
by  her  father,  and  whose  pensions  out  of  their  pro- 
ceeds had,  during  her  sister's  reign,  been  withheld 
by  the  parties  who  had  become  possessed  of  their 
revenues,  were  ordered  by  her  to  be  punctually  paid ; 
and  the  arrears  due  to  these  unfortunate  men,  who 
had  been  educated  in  solitude  and  ignorance,  were, 
by  her  authority,  to  be  discharged.  The  nation  at 
large  became  benefitted  by  her  liberal  government, 
and  shoals  of  Flemish  manufacturers,  who  were 
expelled  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  found  an  asylum  on 
her  shores.  A  thirst  for  maritime  adventure  was 
diffused  among  her  citizens,  and  Drake,  Raleigh, 

Middleton,  Hadson,  Baffin,  Davis,  and  Frobisher, 

q2 
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were  famous  as  navigators.  As  a  consequence,  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  factories  and  colonies,  and 
the  opening  up  of  new  channels  of  commerce  in  dis- 
tant and  hitherto  unknown  climes.  The  cod  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  of 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  were  successfully  culti- 
vated ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh  had  also  its  beginning  in  her  reign.* 

«  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for  that  enterprize  which 
snceeeding  years  fostered  and  matured.  National  cupidity  had  been  roused  by 
the  accounts  which  those  who  had  visited  hitherto  unexplored  regions  had  pro« 
mulgated.  The  spices  of  the  east  had  been  tasted— the  rich  silk^,  velvets,  bro- 
cades, and  cloth  of  gold,  of  Italy,  had  been  imported  and  admired,— the  imagina- 
tion dazzled  with  the  extravagant  descriptions  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  of 
India,  Peru,  Mexico,  Guiano,  and  Chili.  Throughout  the  nation,  a  spirit  of 
emulation  and  rivalry  had  been  awakened,  and  a  disposition  manifested  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  baronial  barbarism,  monotonous  fare,  and  such  miserable 
accommodations  as  past  ages  had  been  accustomed  to  be  contented  with.  Under 
the  Tudors,  the  chief  fruits  and  esculent  herbs  were  introduced— as  apricots, 
melons,  currants,  salads,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  hops,  which  last  were  cultivated 
as  a  garden,  and  not  a  field  plant ;  and  in  this  reign  were  introduced,  amongst 
other  plants  and  flowers,  the  gillyflower,  the  carnation,  the  rose  of  providence, 
the  musk  rose,  and  the  damask  rose.  The  improvements  in  agriculture  were 
aiso  very  apparent ;  an  acre  of  land  would  produce  as  much  com  as  two  acres 
formerly  did,  through  the  thrift  and  skill  of  the  cultivator.  The  average  yield  of 
com  on  each  acre  well  tilled,  was  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  thirty-two  of  barley, 
and  forty  of  oats  and  pulse.  More  attention  was  paid  to  manures,  and  those 
agriculturists  m  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  began  to  use  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets  with  coal  dust,  over  various  soils.  But  yet,  the  means  for  the  sustenance 
of  cattle  during  the  winter  months  were  very  limited.  Serious  privations  were 
still  felt  and  experienced  by  all  classes  of  society,  and  all  but  the  very  opolent 
were  compelled  to  eat  salted  meat  the  greater  part  of  thp  year.  In  autumn,  as 
much  meat  was  cured  as  would  last  the  winter ;  and  until  the  spring  pastures 
had  become  luxuriant,  there  were  no  means  of  fattening  cattle  for  the  table.  A 
great  progress  had,  however,  been  made  in  the  luxuries  of  living.  Lamb,  and  a 
great  many  delicate  meats,  mark  the  luxury  of  this  reign.  Several  courses  were 
generally  produced  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  which  were  most  commonly 
succeeded  by  a  dessert  of  fruit,  spices,  and  Jellies.    Breaklut  was  not  common 
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State  of  the  cities  and  towns. 


The  hours  of  meak  and  the  food  made  use  of,  have  not 
undergone  greater  changes  than  have  the  prosperity 
of  many  towns  of  the  kingdom  since  that  period.* 

as  a  meal ;  if  any  thing  were  taken  before  dinner,  it  was  nsually  a  bit  of  bread, 
with  a  horn  of  ale.  Knral  life  may  be  learned  from  Tusser's  Pmnte*  of  Hut- 
tefuA^e:— ^*The  fanner  and  his  family  had  their  diet  of  red  herrings  and  salt 
fish,  in  Lent:  at  other  times,  fresh  beef,  pork,  <&»."  At  Christmas,  *^  good 
drinke,  a  good  fire  in  the  hall,  brawne,  pudding,  and  souse,  and  mustard  withal, 
capon  or  tnrkey,  cheese,  apples,  and  nuts,  with  joHe  carrols."  The  prudent 
housewife  is  advised  to  make  her  own  candles.  Servants  are  directed  to  go  to 
bed  by  ten  in  summer,  and  nine  in  winter ;  and  to  rise  at  five  in  the  winter,  and 
fimr  in  the  summer.  Holidays  are  appointed  for  the  working  men.  The  hour 
of  etevm  was  the  honr  for  dinner  with  persons  of  quality,  and  of  supper,  at  ^ve 
and  six  in  the  afternoon ;  while  the  merchants  took  their  meals  an  hour  later." 

*  Plynumth  is  described  as  having  grown  up  in  the  last  age  from  a  small  fish, 
iog  village — it  had  only  one  church  until  1640.  Lyme,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  little  town,  scarcely  to  be  called  a  seaport,  although  frequented  by  fishermen  ; 
and  Poole,  which  had  been  in  the  preceding  age  merely  a  sedge  plot,  with  a  few 
fishing  huts,  was  yet  only  a  small  town,  having  some  fair  buildings,  and  a  well- 
frequented  market.  Portsmouth  is  described  as  being  very  populous  in  time  of 
war,  but  not  ao  in  time  of  peace.  Brighton,  was  only  a  station  on  the  coast ; 
Lynn,  though  only  of  recent  origin,  was,  for  its  number  of  merchants,  beauty  of 
its  buildings,  and  wealth  of  the  citizens,  beyond  all  dispute  the  best  town  in 
Norfolk,  except  only  Norwich,  which  still  was  a  large  and  populous  place,  but 
it  had  considerably  declined  from  its  ancient  greatness-  its  fifty  churches  having 
been  reduced  to  thirty.  Lincoln  was  still  more  decayed:  '*  It  is  incredible," 
says  Camden,  **  of  this  town,  how  it  has  sunk  by  degrees  under  the  weight  of 
time^  for  of  fifty  churches  that  were  remembered  in  it  by  our  grandfathers,  there 
are  now  scarce  eighteen."  Birmingham,  called  Bremicham,  m  desoiibed  as 
^*  swarming  with  inhabitants,  and  eclioing  the  noise  of  anvils;"  though  our 
author  states  that  there  was  not  long  since  a  tweniieth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
it  now  enjoys ;  Halifax,  with  a  single  parish  chnrchf  already  contained  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  so  that  "^  the  parishioners  used  to  say,  that  they  could 
reckon  more  men  in  their  parish  than  any  kind  of  animal  whatever ;  whereas 
in  the  most  fraitfnl  places  of  England  elsewhere,  one  shall  find  thousands  of 
sheep,  bttt  90  few  men  in  proportion,  that  one  would  think  they  had  given  place 
to  dieep  and  oxen,  or  were  devoured  by  them.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  is  remarkable,— standing  on  a  barren  soil,  not  fit  to  live  in ;  but  it 
has  so  flourished  by  the  cloth  trade  within  the  last  seventy  years,  that  the  inha- 
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Mankind,  about  this  period,  began  as  it  were  to 
emerge  from  lethargy  :  inventions  and  improvements 
seem  to  rise  in  quick  succession — literature  and  science 
received  great  acquisitions  from  the  writings  of  Shaks- 
pere,  Spencer,  Jonson,  Ford,  and  Massenger,  and  a 
new  era  splendidly  burst  upon  the  kingdom.  Silk 
and  worsted  hose  first  began  to  be  manufactured. 
Noblemen  and  persons  of  wealth  now  sought  to  repose 
on  down,  covered  with  blankets  of  woollen,  and  sheets 
of  fine  linen.  Smoking  tobacco  became  general — 
it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  brought  the  practice  into 
England  in  1586,  from  the  American  colonies.* 

Utants  are  very  rich ;  which  confirms  the  truth  of  that  old  obaerfation— Chat  a 
barren  oovmtrj  ia  a  great  stimnliu  to  the  indnstrj  of  the  natives,— examples  of 
which  we  find  in  Germany,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  in  Italy,  and  France,  having 
towns  titnated  in  barren  soils.  As  a  proof  of  the  vast  growth  and  increase  of 
this  town,  in  1443,  there  were  only  thirteen  houses  in  it  Sheffield  is  described 
as  remarkable,  among  other  little  towns  thereabout,  for  blacksmiths,  great  plentj- 
ofhron  being  dug  in  those  parts.  Bradford,  now  a  town,  was  merely  named; 
Hnddersfield  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  HqU«  though  a  place  of  great  antiqnitj, 
''  by  degrees,"  says  Camokii ,  **  has  grown  to  such  a  figure,  that  for  stalelj 
buildings,  strong  forts,  rich  fleets,  resort  of  merchants,  and  plenty  of  all  tfainga, 
it  is  the  most  celebrated  town  in  these  parts ;  all  which  was  owing  to  mchael 
de  la  Pole,  who  was  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Suffolk,  by  Richard  11 ;  be 
procured  them  the  privilege  of  a  monopoly  in  trade  to  Iceland,  for  fish ;  dried, 
and  by  them  called  sioekJUkj  which  has  strangely  benefitted  the  town."  The 
reason  why  fisheries  were  so  profitable  and  desirable,  was  in  a  great  degree 
cansed  by  the  catholic  persuasion  being  the  only  predominant  rriigieo,  whoee 
mpelled  their  foUowdrs  to  eat  fish  a  great  portion  of  the  year. 

r  Raleigh  was  a  most  intolerable  smoker,  but  indulged  in  the  habit 
at  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  disoovered  ;  but  by  a  ridioitem 
eame  known,  and  was  adopted  by  people  generally.  The  wiitera 
I  it  was  practiced  by  critics  at  the  theatres,  by  Judges  on  the  beach, 
•la  OQ  the  scaffbM.    The  pretext  then,  as  firequMitly  at  preseoU 
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This  was  also  the  age  for  luxuries — a  proof  that  a 
laige  portion  of  the  population  was  being  enriched  by 
commercial  transactions.  The  novelty  and  variety 
of  the  viands  that  were  imported,  created  a  taste  for 
good  living,  which  was  tampered  by  the  choice  variety 
of  the  wines  brought  from  abroad.  Thirty-two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  foreign  wines  were  imported  in  copious 
abundance,  the  strongest  being  in  most  request ;  and 
the  lusciousness  of  the  draught  was  often  heightened 
by  sugar,  lemon,  eggs,  or  spices.* 

As  the  mercantile  community  began  now  to  acquire 
an  increased  importance,  the  peculiar  manners  and 
customs  of  those  who  bought  and  sold,  may  be  exhi- 
bited, to  show  the  state  of  society  at  this  period.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  land  still  looked  down  with  disdain 
on  the  trafficers,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  from 
elevating  themselves.     But,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 

WM,  iti  aUedgsd  sedatife  eflbets  under  tiie  trials  of  life;  and  Camdbh  lelatee  a 
csrioiM  iniitaniy  of  martjrdom  to  this  aednetive  intozieation ;  acoordingio  him, 
fktcher,  Ushop  of  London,  died  from  the  immoderato  nee  of  tobacco,  which  he 
took  to  amofher  his  nuUrimmml  cam, 

•  Bcodes  these,  there  were  varioos  kinds  of  home  made  wines.  In  ale  and 
beer,  there  were  likewiM  great  varieties,— ifiwMri  and  dsMt'douUe  6<er, 
dagggr-aigf  hraeka^  kn^ftap^  mad  dogy  angefs  fooi^  and  iAvi^oa's  mt^,  are 
ssne  of  the  sorts  mentioiied ;  and  from  their  names,  we  may  suppose  them  to 
eqaaly  in  flsfonr  and  pottoey,  the  s^lpii/,  ««,  mw,  M  Oetcber^  the  undirgrowulj 
the  ertam  qf  Me  VMUei^f  te.  do,  of  the  present  age.  And  the  ales  in  these  dajs 
wen  qaaUfiedy  as  they  are  at  prssent,  if  not  with  the  eidseman's  stick,  yet  with 
spices,  svgar,  sometimes  with  a  toast,  an  apple,  and  stirred  with  a  sprig  of  rose- 
mity,  to  add  to  their  flavour.  And  yet,  what  a  deplorable  state  some  of  the 
Wsarfy  jwpjpMflTfsiw  must  bn-m  brtm  in,  when  historians  relate,  that  daring  her 
raigB,  not  ftwer  tliaa  four  kundnd  orminais  expiated  their  lives  on  the  gallows 
nwfyjfasr. 
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of  the  court  and  the  nobility,  the  merchants  and  the 
shopkeepers  continued  their  traffic,  and  prospered. 
The  London  shops  of  the  17th  century  were  still  little 
booths  or  cellars,  generally  without  doors  or  windows  ; 
and  instead  of  a  gilded  sign,  or  tempting  show-glass, 
which  in  the  next  period  we  shall  have  to  describe, 
the  masters  took  turns  before  the  door,  crying  ''  What 
d'ye  lack,  sir?"  ''  What  d'ye  lack,  madam  T'  '*What 
d'ye  please  to  lack  ?"  and  then  he  rehearsed  a  list  of 
the  commodities  in  which  he  dealt.  This,  when  he 
was  weary,  was  repeated  by  his  apprentice,  and  thus 
a  London  street  was  a  babel  of  strange  sounds,  by 
which  the  wayfarer  was  dinned  at  every  turn.  The 
articles  of  the  dealer  were  of  a  very  heterogeneous 
description  :  these  were  huddled  in  bales  and  heaps 
within  the  little  shop,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  might 
be  seen,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  master,  plying 
the  needle,  knitting  wires,  and  eyeing  the  passing 
crowd.* 

*  A  description  of  a  merchant  informing  his  idle  apprentice  the  way  to  grow 
rich,!  says,  *^Did  I  gain  my  wealth  by  ordinances  ?— No.  By  exchange  of 
gold  ?— No.  By  keeping  gallant  company  ?— No.  I  hired  a  little  shop,  bonght 
low,  took  small  gains,  kept  no  book  debts,  garnished  my  shop,  for  Want  of  plate, 
with  good,  wholesome,  thrifty  sentences,  as  *  keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will 
keep  thee,'  *  Uffht  gains  make  heavy  purses,'  '  'tis  good  to  be  merry  and  wise.' " 
fiut  although  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  the  London  merchants  were  of  such 
humble  description,  the  houses  were  Tery  different,  so  that  as  early  as  James, 
the  dwelling  of  a  chief  merchant  rivalled  the  palace  of  a  nobleman,  in  the  splen- 
dour of  its  furniture,  t  At  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  merchant  usually  repaired  to 
the  Exchange,  and  again  at  six  in  tbe  evening ;  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Bow  bell 
rang,  which  was  a  signal  for  the  servants  to  repair  to  supper  and  bed :  ^  a  bell," 
says  Fuller,  **  which  the  masters  thought  rang  too  soon,  and  the  apprentices 

t  Pepy's  i>Miry.  t  Stow. 
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too  late."  From  tbe  mercbaiiti  iiiid  ■bopkeepen9  we  may  defoend  to  the  appren- 
tioes  of  thia  period,  and,  ftraiige  to  tell,  the j  aeem  to  have  been  among  the  chief 
dvic  nmsanoes  of  the  10th  and  17th  century.  These  yonths,  althoagh  scattered 
over  the  metropolis,  were  formidable*  not  only  from  nimbers,  but  their  anion, 
and  they  seem  to  have  acquired  snch  a  reckless  ferocity,  from  the  consciousness 
of  their  strength,  that  they  always  were  ready  to  head  the  minor  insurrections. 
In  Tain  was  it  for  the  city  guard  to  oppoee  Ihem,— ^ubs,  bills,  and  partisans, 
were  swept  before  the  whirlwind  of  a  **  'prentice  onset,"  and  it  was  often  neces- 
sary to  call  out  the  military  against  them.  One  aggrieved  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity was  enough  to  throw,  with  a  single  war-whnop,  the  whole  ward  into  an 
uproar.  Whether  attacking  or  attacked,  be  had  only  to  shout  out  the  cry  of 
^  'prentices  dubs,"  when  every  shop,  warehouse,  and  street,  repeated  the  warn- 
ing, and  every  apprentice  snatdied  up  his  hat  and  mshed  to  the  rescue.  These 
took  upon  themselves  to  be  the  arbiten  of  public  justice.  These  turbulent  lads 
had  also  their  feuds  against  certain  other  bodies,  among  which,  the  Templers 
were  distinguished  ;  or  any  one  who  opposed  or  spoke  sleightingly  of  their  mis- 
deeds. But  when  the  heyday  of  apprenticeship  had  exhaled,  many  of  these 
youths  grew  sober,  rich,  and  obese,  and  were  thus  qualified  for  civic  offices  and 
dignities ;  but  the  greatest  part  acquired  such  unsettled  and  profligate  habits, 
that  their  dismissal  from  shop  and  warehouse  was  indispensable.  Being  thus 
thrown  upcm  sodety,  they  were  ready  for  every  desperate  deed ;  and  from  the 
host  of  discarded  apprentices,  a  bravo  could  be  easily  hired  by  any  gentleman 
who  was  base  enough  to  use  Die  services  of  a  mercenary  cudgel."  Such  was 
the  audadty  of  town  thieves  and  robbers,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
tiiat  on  one  occasion,  Elizabeth  herself,  whilst  taking  an  airing  in  her  coach, 
near  Islington,  was  environed  by  a  whole  regiment  of  **  rogues  and  masterless 
men,"  and  was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  footman  to  the  mayor  and  recorder  for 
help.  Fleetwood,  accordingly,  set  his  myrmidons  in  motion,  and,  by  the  next 
morning,  seventy-four  were  brought  before  him.  This  Fleetwood,  who  was 
recorder  of  London,  appears  to  have  used  every  exertion  to  weed  out  the  perni- 
cious characf  era  of  those  days,  though  for  want  of  an  efficient  police,  both  by 
night  and  by  day,  such  horrifying  and  desperate  marauders  had  too  often  mean^t 
to  escape,  while  the  streets  of  London,  and  even  the  interior  of  the  town,  were 
fined  with  prowling  sharpers  of  this  sort.  The  highways  were  equally  infested 
with  robbers ;  they  scoured  the  country  in  bands,  that  mustered  from  ten  to  forty 
men,  some  armed  with  chadog  staves,  that  is  poles  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  long, 
others  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  with  guns,  and  almost  all  with  pistols.  It 
was,  therefore,  unsafe  for  true  men  to  travel,  except  in  numbers  and  well  armed ; 
and  whoever  was  about  to  undertake  a  journey,  had  to  wait  until  a  tolerably 
strong  caravan  had  mustered  for  the  same  rout.  The  robbers  were  often  dis- 
guised as  wen  as  armed ;  they  concealed  their  faces  with  vizars,F— they  carried 
false  beards  and  wigs  in  thdr  pockets,  and  even  false  tails  for  their  horses,  and 
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than,  in  a  tvinkling,  the  appearanoe  of  maa  and  stnd  could  be  lo  altered,  that 
they  coafronted  the  officers  of  jiutioe  without  snspicioa ;  anuMig  these,  the  chief 
places  of  danger  from  highwaymen  were  Salislmry  Plain»  and  Gadshill,  in  Kent, 
and  also  nearer  London,  Bagshot  Heath*  Another  description  of  misoeants 
are  mentioned,  who  went  abont  the  streets  of  Iiondon  with  figs  and  raisins  in 
their  pockets,  with  which  they  allnred  children  to  their  houses ;  they  then  cro^wd 
off  their  hair,  and  otherwise  so  altered  their  appearance  that  their  parents  oonld 
not  recognize  them ;  after  which,  they  shipped  them  to  the  plantations,  there  to 
be  sold  for  slaves,  or  what  fhey  pretended—indented  servants.  Another  class 
of  persons,  who  were  called  in  those  days  coney-eatehers,  (that  is,  cheats,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  used  violence),  the  nnmber  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  tame  of  Elizabeth,  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  thoosand.  In  the 
country,  they  attended  every  wake  and  fair,  phmdeiiag  onihonses  and  foaliry^ 
yards,  and '*  fonnd  linen  npon  every  hedge ;"  and  as  they  moved  abont  in  fornft- 
dable  bands,  it  was  seldom  safe  fear  the  oonntry  oonstabUn  to  apprdiend  then ; 
hot  London  was  then  flie  great  mart  and  centre  of  attraction,  and  not  less  than 
twenty-two  kinds  of  rabbit^satehers  are  sommed  np  by  HoLLWosHKn  daring  the 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles.  However,  they  seemed  to  have  not  only  iaereaaed 
in  nombers,  but  to  have  carried  the  principle  ol  the  subdivision  of  labour  still 
farther  out,— >th^  used  a  cant  language  for  professicmal  communication,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  gypsies. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  yarious  tricks  and 
Stratagems,  we  are  reminded  of  the  frauds  committed 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Much  as  we  may  be  asto- 
nished at  the  dexterity  of  modern  thimble-rigging 
and  swindling,  scarcely  a  single  act  of  it  is  of  recent 
origin, — every  trick  was  practised,  with  equal  adroit- 
ness, so  early  as  the  good  old  days  of  Elizabeth  : 

*^  The  cut  purses  (purses  in  these  days  were  worn  en  the  outside  of  (he 
clothes,— they  were  tied  round  the  middle,  and  hung  down  by  a  string,  so 
that  they  could  easily  be  cut  off— hence,  the  name  of  eui  furmt)  used  instru- 
ments of  the  finest  steel,  made  by  the  choicest  workmen  of  Italy :  and  they 
had  numerous  schools  in  London,  irhnt  the  risiog  generation  were  regulariiy 
trained  in  every  species  of  crime.  One  way  in  which  children  were  taught 
to  pick  pockets  adroitly,  is  said  to  be  still  practised  in  the  metropolis.  A 
pocket,  or  purse,  is  suspended  from  the  oeiling,  and  hung  round  with  smaQ 
bi^s,  and  the  young  learner  is  required  to  finger  and  empty  it  without 
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makiiig  or  riagjng  Che  sli^itett  alarm.  All  tiie  commoii  kaaveries  of  the  town 
were  the  same  as  fhey  are  at  preieiit:  nutic  'squires,  or  coantrj  people  comiDg 
on  a  visit  to  London,  were  frequently  fleeced,  or  even  worse  handled,  and  sent 
home  to  horrify  their  firendes  with  tales  of  metropolitan  iniquity,— they  had 
gaaedat  some  London  marvel,  and  Oeir  purses  bad  vanished  the  while,  as  if  at 
Oetooeh  of  some  fairy  flnger.  They  had  been  hailed  by  city  kinsmen,  of  whom 
Ihey  had  never  heard,  and  by  whom  tiiey  were  persnaded  to  entmst  their  pro- 
perty i  bnt  these  cooBins  had  ooasned  them,  and  disappeared  vrith  their  goods. 
Rings,  and  gems  of  priee,  had  glittered  in  their  path,  and  jnst  as  they  picked 
them  np,  some  bye  stander  claimed  a  share  of  the  spoil,  and  was  booght  off  by 
a  eoBsiderable  sum  of  money;  and  than  the  golden  toy  beoame  brass,  and  the 
diamond  worthless  crystaL  Kind  g€iUlew9men^  pitying  their  ignoranoe  of  tiie 
town,  had  directed  them  to  comfortable  lodgings :  bnt  at  midnight,  the  vdndow 
had  softly  opened— hooin  and  pincers  had  entered— and  their  clothes  had  risen 
and  departed.  'With  a  blanket  wr^ped  roond  them,  they  had  stolen,  at  an 
early  hoar,  to  the  inn  at  which  their  horaes  had  been  left,  intending  to  monnt 
and  flee ;  bnt  their  cousins  of  yesterday  had  been  before  them,  and  had  taken 
Uieir  cattle  by  some  plausible  tale  or  token.' ' 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  these  times  there 
were  no  police ;  the  watchmen  and  constables  of  the 
day  were  often  leagued  with  the  thieves,  and  took 
bribes  to  allow  them  to  pass  unmolested.  Amongst 
the  numerous  strange  characters  of  this  time  who  had 
made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  law,  and  were 
obliged  to  use  felse  coloursy  were  the  Jesuits^  or  semi- 
nary priests :  these  men  were  wont  to  assume  as  many 
shapes  as  Proteus,  to  escape  detection. 

^  This  may  account  for  the  strong  feeling  that  was  urged  against  some  of  the 
early  Qoakers,  a  few  years  later ;  being  papists  in  disguiae,  particularly  Penn, 
Fisher,  and  some  otfaen»  who  had  the  address  of  persons  bred  at  court  or 
allege." 

The  extent  and  confusion  of  such  a  Babel  as  Lon- 
don had  now  become,  seemed  to  stun  the  intellects 
of  King  James ;  and  besides  the  proclamations  he  was 

accustomed  to  issue  against  the  building  of  additional 
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houses,  as  Elizabeth  had  done  before  him,  and  as  was 
also  done  by  his  son  and  by  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  applied  himself  in  various  ways 
to  reform  what  he  considered  a  political  evil.  He 
prohibited  the  Scots  coming  to  London,  and  threat- 
ened tlie  skippers  who  brought  them  with  fine  and 
confiscation  ;  he  tried  to  persuade  the  English  nobles 
and  landed  gentlemen  to  remain  upon  their  estates, 
telling  them,  that  in  the  country  they  were  like  ships 
in  the  river,  that  showed  like  something,  while  in 
London,  they  were  like  ships  at  sea,  that  showed  like 
nothing. 

His  scheme  to  thin  the  city  population,  was  to  plant  whole  colonies  of  Lon- 
doners upon  the  waste  lands  of  Scotland ;  a  magnificent  boon  to  the  English,  as 
he  thought,  by  which  the  advantages  of  the  union  would  be  additionally  aug- 
mented. As  yet,  however,  this  increase  was  not  accompanied  with  those  general 
improvements  so  necessary  for  the  comforts  of  civic  life.  The  greater  part  of  the 
houses  were  still  sheds  of  wood,  or  of  wood  and  brick ;  the  wretchedness  of 
which  was  brought  into  strong  relief,  by  the  stately  buildings  that  here  and  there 
intervened.  The  streets  were  crooked  and  narrow,  and  generally  overshadowed 
by  a  perpetual  twilight,  from  the  abutments  over  head,  that  rose  story  above 
story,  until  they  almost  closed  upon  each  other.  An  example  of  the  same  may 
be  yet  seen  in  Bristol,  in  Newcastle,  and  in  many  other  old  towns.  The  stieets 
were  unpaved— they  were  damp  and  dirty  even  in  the  dry  summer ;  but  in  rainy 
weather,  they  were  almost  knee  deep  in  mud ;  these  discomforts  were  peculiarly 
striking  to  foreigners,  who  seem  to  have  regarded  London  as  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  They  complained  of  the  universal  coughing  that  resounded 
through  every  assemblage,  and  they  considered  consumption  to  be  a  national 
disease,  produced  by  the  wet  and  dirty  streets.  Kites  and  ravens  were  kept,  as 
scarengers,  to  devour  the  filth  and  garbage  of  the  streets ;  and  bonfires  were 
frequently  kindled,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  to  purify  the  air  and  avert  a 
visit  of  the  plague.  The  city  being  for  the  most  part  unaccommodated  with 
sewen,  after  heavy  showers,  or  a  day's  rain,  the  streets  ran  rivers  of  mud ;  the 
elbowing  of  the  crowds  in  getting  a  dear  passage,  was  not  the  only  obstacle  the 
pedestrian  had  to  encounter,—he  ran  the  risk  of  being  tossed  by  a  half-baited 
bull,  or  hugged  by  a  runaway  bear,  and  a  sudden  rush  and  encountering  between 
the  Tempters  and  apprentices,  or  of  butchers  and  weavers,  who  might  sweep  him 
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unawares  into  tihe  throng  of  battle,  where,  although  he  espoused  neither  party, 
he  might  get  well  cudgelled  by  both.  If  he  sought  to  avoid  all  these  mischances 
by  the  expensive  protection  of  a  coach,  now  just  beginning  to  be  brought  into 
use,  he  might  suddenly  find  himself  and  his  vehicle  sprawling  in  the  kennel, 
throogh  the  mde  wantonness  of  the  mob.  This  last  pastime  had  become  a 
favonrite  with  the  London  rabble,  who  called  coaches  hell-carit^  and  delighted  in 
npaetting  them,  in  hatred  of  every  thing  aristocratic.  Such  was  a  day  in  the 
metropiilu,  bnt  the  night  was  co&fnsion.  After  the  twilight  had  dispersed,  dark- 
ness succeeded,  and  the  peaceful  citizen  safely  housed,  it  was  then  really  danger- 
ous to  walk  the  streets  after  nine  o'clock,— a  set  of  midnight  ruffians  bid  defiance 
\f%  the  watchmen's  staves  and  lanthoms.  These  sons  of  Belial,  *^  flown  vrith 
insolence  and  vrine,"  took  possession  of  the  comers  of  the  streets,— passengers 
were  insulted,  wounded,  and  often  killed,  and  the  roofs  of  rich  citizens'  houses 
were  untiled  for  the  purpose  of  plunder ;  these  were  designated  roaring  boys, 
imuwenlersf  and  privadars^  being  somewhat  similar  to  the  swash-buckers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  mohawks  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  are  described  as  pro- 
digals, and,  having  ran  themselves  in  debt,  were  constrained  to  join  in  factions 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  danger  of  the  law.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  sword  of  justice  required  sometliing  more  than  a  sheriff's  officer  in  making  a 
dvil  arrest,  the  warrants  having  /re([uently  to  be  backed  by  a  poss^  of  well-armed 
foQowsrs,  or  he  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  military  guard  to  execute  it. 

Among  the  strange  and  preposterous  fancies  of  these 
timesi  was  the  immense  number  of  poor  old  men  and 
women  (mostly)  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  witchcraft. 
It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  humanity  if  the  ere* 
dulity  of  this  period  had  gone  no  further  than  a  belief 
in  witches,  jugglers,  and  hobgoblins.  Men  who 
quaked  at  some  unexpected  but  natural  phenomenon, 
need  only  mention  a  few  of  the  matiy  strange  fancies 
that  not  only  attracted  the  vulgar,  but  even  all  ranks 
of  society:— the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618, 
actually  frightened  the  English  court  into  a  temporary 
fit  of  gravity.  Such  omens  as  the  falling  of  a  portrait 
from  the  wall,  the  croaking  of  a  raven,  the  crossing 
of  a  horse  in  one's  path,  the  upsetting  of  salt,  the 
unexpected  crowing  of  a  cock,  would  disturb  the  most 
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swaggering  cavalier.  From  this  general  dreading  of 
all  classes^  divination  became  a  thriving  trade,  and 
almost  every  street  had  its  cunning  man  or  cunning 
woman,  who  divined  for  the  loise  by  astrological  cal- 
culations, and  for  the  ignorant^  by  the  oracle  of  the 
sieve  and  sheers.  When  the  civil  wars  commenced, 
and  every  hour  was  fraught  with  some  great  event, 
this  natural  eagerness  to  anticipate  the  future  became 
so  intense,  that  the  stars  were  more  eagerly  studied 
than  the  diurnals ;  and  the  cavaliers  and  roundheads 
thronged  to  the  astrologers  to  learn  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  week. 

The  ezordsm  of  derili,  was  another  favourite  snpentition,  not  onlj  amongst 
the  Puritans  and  Chnrch  of  England,  but  the  deigy  of  the  CathoUos  took  a 
leading  part  When  the  possessed  person  began  to  spout  Latin  and  other 
learned  languages,  of  which  he  was  wholly  ignorant,  the  Romish  priests  took 
the  field  against  the  erudite  demon  in  full  pontificals,  armed  with  holy  water, 
and  the  book  of  exorasms.  This  piece  of  jugglery  was  a  fa?oniite  practice  of 
the  Fopsh  clergy,  and  one  of  the  ways  they  took  to  reoorer  their  esteem 
with  the  multitude.  Such  practices  were  not  wholly  confined  to  these,  but 
the  Puritans  took  the  alarm,  and  set  op  for  exorcists  in  tuni ;  and  as  Dervoos 
diseases  were  abundant  among  them,  they  crowded  round  the  beds  of  somecrasy 
hypochondriac,  who  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  with  the  evil  one,  and  wliom 
they  stunned  by  prayers  and  adjurations.  When  James  became  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  assumed  the  title  of  Defender  <^  the  Faith,  he  wrote,  reasoned,  and 
declaimed  upon  witchcraft,  not  to  show  its  absurdity,  but  to  put  to  death  and 
punishment  those  who  were  convicted  of  so  heinous  an  offence :  his  courtiers  and 
clergy,  sufficiently  i^t  for  superstition,  echoed  the  slam,  and  the  Judges  renved 
the  application  of  donnant  statutes  that  had  been  enacted  against  sorcery  and 
enchantments,  and  now  oommenced  the  warfare  of  the  pacific  James,  against 
old  women,  which  proceeded  from  bad  to  wone  daring  the  whole  of  this  reign 
and  his  successors,  ontfl  the  revolnti<m  1  Nor  did  the  death  of  James  cool  the 
zeal  which  his  folly  had  kindled.  The  persecutions  became  stiU  more  rampant 
under  the  Long  Pailiament,  and  between  three  and  four  ihrnuand  pertwu  are 
mid  to  kne  been  e^eewtdd  hr  witchcraft  between  the  year  1640  ■lid  the  Res- 
toration. 
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These  facts  are  stated  by  Dr.  Z.  Gray,  in  his 
Notes  to  Hudibras.  The  Dr.  asserts,  that  he  had  a 
list  of  their  names.  While  those  legal  massacres  of 
witches  went  on  with  still  greater  severity  in  Scotland, 
where  such  tortures  were  inflicted  to  extort  con- 
fession from  the  wretched  victims,  that  even  the 
death  which  followed  was  a  relief. 

The  methods  too  of  detecting  the  crime  were 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  age.  If  the  impotent 
fury  of  a  trembling  beldame  vented  itself  in  impreca- 
tions against  her  persecutors,  and  if  they  afterwards 
sustained  any  calamity  in  goods  or  person^  this  was  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  woman  was  a  witch.  If  she 
talked  and  mumbled  to  herself  under  the  dotage  of 
old  age,  she  was  holding  converse  with  invisible 
spirits,  and,  therefore,  she  was  a  witch  ;  if  a  boy  or 
girl  sickened  beyond  the  skill  of  some  presumptuous 
village  quack,  he  had  only  to  declare  that  the  patient 
was  bewitched,  upon  which  the  child  was  worried  for 
the  name  of  the  culprit,  until  some  one  was  announced 
at  haphazard.  In  all  such  cases  the  proof  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  condemnation  and  death  of  the  accused. 
In  progress  of  time,  professed  witch-finders  came  into 
fashion  :  indedendently  of  witch  marks  and  imp  teats 
upon  the  person,  they  could  discover  an  old  woman's 
familiar  spirit  in  the  cat  that  slumbered  at  her  fire, 
the  mouse  that  rustled  in  the  wall,  or  even  the  bird 
that  chirruped  at  the  threshold ;  but  the  grand  test 
was  that  of  Hopkins,  the  prince  of  witch  finders,  by 
which  the  suspected  person  was  bound  hand  and  foot, 
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and  thrown  into  the  water,  when,  if  she  sunk,  there 
was  of  course  an  end  of  her ;  and  if  she  swam,  she 
only  escaped  the  water  to  be  put  to  death  by  fire. 
This  miscreant,  in  the  years  1645  and  1646,  paraded 
through  the  country  like  a  lord  chief  justice;  and  if 
any  magistrate  was  so  humane  or  hardy  as  to  inter- 
fere with  his  proceedings,  he  was  threatened  by  Hop- 
kins in  the  most  imperious  st^le.  At  last  the  murderer 
had  his  reward  according  to  the  strictest  impartial 
justice, — he  was  found  guilty  by  his  own  ordeal,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  doom  as  his  victims.  The 
extent  to  which  his  atrocities  were  carried,  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  year  he  hanged 
sixty  witches  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  alone. . 

Notwithstanding  the  turbulent  factions  that  op- 
pressed the  real  energies  of  the  peaceable  citizens, 
the  progress  of  iiitproremen^  was  perceptible  in  various 
quarters ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  silk  manufacture 
attracted  great  attention,  and  active  exertions  were 
made  for  establishing  it  firmly  in  England.  James 
L,  in  1608,  issued  a  proclamation  concerning  the 
planting  of  mulberry  trees,  in  which  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  making  of  silk  may  be  as  well  effected  here 
as  in  France ;  and  persons  of  influence  were  called 
upon  to  promote  this  object,  above  10,000  plants  were 
sent  into  each  county  at  almost  nominal  prices.  It 
is  supposed,  that  most  of  the  old  mulberry  trees  now 
in  being,  including  Shakespere's  famous  mulberry 
tree,  in  his  garden  at  Stratford,  were  planted  in  con- 
sequence of  this  proclamation. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

TRB  PROORB88  OF  M AHUPACTURBi. 

Introdnction  and  progress  of  variona  manufactures— their  effects  in  producing 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  population— Machinery,  with  its 
retolts,  in  increasing  production,  producing  distress  by  its  sudden  operations— - 
its  beneficial  results  to  the  conununity,  increasing  the  resources  of  the  nation. 

By  carefully  tracing  society,  from  its  early  ages 
to  the  middle  of  the  siiteenth  century,  we  have  per- 
ceived that  it  has  undergone  a  great  variety  of  changes 
— from  barbarism  to  villeinage — from  villeinage  to 
feudalism — and  from  feudalism  to  the  free  labourer. 
We  are  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  more  important,  if  possible,  than  either  of 
preceding  epochs — the  progress  of  various  manu- 
factures^ with  the  effects  they  produced  on  the  social, 
maralf  and  political  state  of  the  community.  We 
have  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  that 
James  I.  ordered  mulberry  trees  to  be  planted  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  successful  operations  of  the  silk  trade^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  more  genial 
climates  of  France  and  Italy ;  its  manufacture  in 
England  was  little  known  until  the  year  1554,  and  a 
curious  law  was  passed  by  the  tyrannical  Mary,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  consumption  of  home 
productions,  '^That  whoever  shall  wear  silk  in  or 
upon  his  or  her  hat,  bonnet,  or  girdle^  scabbard,  hose. 
No.  5.  s 
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shoes,  or  spur  leather,  shall  be  imprisoned  during 
three  months,  and  forfeit  ten  pounds:"  making  how- 
ever a  few  exceptions  in  favour  of  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  stockings  from  silk  appears 
about  this  time  to  have  been  making  some  progress, 
although,  in  this  country,  they  were  considered  a 
peculiar  rarity;  for  that  luxurious  and  expensive 
monarch,  Henry  VIIL,  was  obliged  to  wear  cloth  hose, 
except  when,  by  great  chance,  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  from  Spain  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  for  gala 
days.  The  broad  silk  manufacture  in  this  country 
was  occasioned  by  the  Duke  of  Parma's  taking 
possession  of  Spain,  and  the  city  of  Antwerp,  where 
the  silk  manufacture  had  been  carried  on  for  several 
ages  with  success;  and  he,  having  consigned  this 
city  to  the  plunder  of  his  soldiers,  the  silk  operatives 
took  refuge  in  this  country,  settled  in  Spitalfields, 
and  under  the  fostering  protection  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  carried  on  their  operations  with  success. 
Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  banished  weavers 
still  exist  in  that  locality. 

In  1697,  a  royal  lustring  company  was  established 
in  London,  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  as  governor, 
for  making  silk  ''lustring"  and  *'a-la-roode."  The 
company  had  sufficient  influence  to  procure  the 
passing  of  an  act«  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  of  this  particular  description,  but  before 
they  could  derive  much  profit  from  their  monopoly^ 
the  fashion  of  wearing  these  silks  had  begun  to  change. 
In  1713  the  silk  weavers'  company  petitioned  parlia* 
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ment  against  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
representing  the  silk  trade  as  being  of  twenty  times 
greater  in  extent  than  it  was  in  1664,  affirming  that 
black  and  coloured  silks  were  made  equal  in  quality 
to  those  of  France,  and  that  silk  goods  during  several 
years  had  been  manufactured  in  England  to  the  value 
of  £300,000  a  year.  In  1772  an  act  was  passed 
granting  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  silk  goods 
for  the  three  following  years.  The  art  of  silk  throw- 
ing was  at  this  period  practised  with  the  greatest 
success  in  Italy,  where  machinery  of  a  particular 
description  was  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
weavers  of  England  were  entirely  dependant  on 
them  for  the  supply  of  silk  thread.  In  1715,  John 
Lombe,  one  of  the  three  brothers  who  were  in  business 
in  London,  as  silk  throwsters  and  merchants,  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  machinery  as  might  enable 
him  to  introduce  it  into  this  country.  Undeterred  by 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  project,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  employment  in  a  mean  capacity  in  one 
of  the  Italian  mills,  where,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed destitute  condition,  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  in 
the  mill,  and  in  the  night  he  employed  himself  in 
making  drawings  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery, from  which  he  had  models  cut,  which  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  in  safety  to  England.  A  silk 
mill,  with  the  improved  machinery,  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  England,  was  erected  at  Derby  in  1719,  by 

Lombe  and  his  brothers.    This  mill  contained  26,586 

s2 
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wheels,  all  turned  by  one  water  wheel ;  but  the  King 
of  Sardinia  having  prohibited  the  exportation  of  raw 
silkj  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  a 
supply  of  the  raw  material  from  other  quarters,  so 
that  the  patent  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  for  the 
sole  making  and  use  of  the  machinery  for  fourteen 
years,  did  not  prove  very  advantageous  to  him ;  the 
Parliament,  in  consideration,  granted  him  £14,000? 
on  condition  of  the  invention  being  thrown  open  to 
the  trade.* 

This  manufacture  was  first  introduced  into  England 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
it  appears  by  the  preamble  of  a  statute  passed  1666, 

*  The  mill  erected  at  Derby  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  factory  of  the  present 
day  than  any  previous  estabb'shment  of  the  kind.  The  machine  had  97,746  wheels^ 
movemenis^  and  individual  parts  working  day  and  night,  all  which  received  their 
motion  from  one  large  water  wheel,  and  were  governed  by  one  regulator :  and  it 
employed  three  hundred  persons  to  attend  and  supply  it  with  work.    (Paper  by 
T.  Lombe,  setting  forth  his  claim.)    To  encourage  this  new  branch  of  trade, 
duties  were  imposed  on  foreign  wrought  silk.    In  17^,  an  act  was  passed  (the 
second  which  had  ever  been  enacted  against  the  exportation  of  machinery) 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tools  and  utensils  used  in  the  silk  manufacture. 
About  1730,  our  silks  appeared  to  have  been  held  in  oomdderable  esteem  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent :  **  In  Italy  itself  "  says  a  writer  of  this  date,  *'  the 
silks  of  English  manufacture  are  most  esteemed,  and  bear  a  greater  price  than 
those  of  Italy ;  so  that  at  Naples,  when  a  tradesman  recommends  his  silk  stock- 
ings, <&c.,  he  protests  they  are  right  English.  (Keyler's  travels,  from  the  German^ 
1756.)    After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  French  and  Italian  silks  were 
admitted,  under  considerable  duties,  but  in  1765  the  ribbon  and  other  silk 
manufacturers  procured  the  re-establishment  of  the  prohibitory  system,  which 
WM  cnntinnpi)  fnr  the  ncTt  sixty  years,  enforced  by  heavy  penalties.    With  the 
d  the  greater  demand  for  luxuries,  the  home  martlet 
trade,  principally  to  America,  graduaUy  decayed,  in 
ieavy  duties  on  raw  and  thrown  silk^  though  it  is  more 
I  the  improved  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  with 
dsUk. 
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to  have  given  employment  to  about  40,000  persons, 
and  after  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  about  50,000 
refugees  fled  to  England,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
settled  in  Spitalfields,  and  introduced  several  new 
branches  of  their  art.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
at  this  time,  foreign  silks  were  annually  imported,  and 
from  1685  to  1692,  was  the  period  when  the  British 
silk  manufacture  made  the  most  rapid  advances. 
But  the  refugees,  in  1692,  obtained  an  exclusive  patent 
for  certain  articles  ;  and  in  1697,  Parliament,  at 
tlieir  solicitation,  prohibited  the  importation  of  French 
and  other  European  silk  goods.  This  prohibition  was 
extended  in  1701  to  the  silk  goods  of  China  and 
India.  These  facts  should  be  particularly  borne  in 
mind,  because  they  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  the 
.opinion  that  prohibitory  duties  foster  trade.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  silk  trade  had  prospered,  and  had 
become  of  great  importance,  long  before  it  was 
subjected  to  the  trammels  of  protective  duties.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to 
1824,  the  history  of  the  silk  manufacture  is  a  series 
of  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  silks,  and  the 
acts  of  Parliament  passed  to  exclude  them.  In  1773 
the  workmen  obtained  what  is  called  the  Spitalfields 
act,  entitling  the  Middlesex  weavers  to  dem3.nd  Jixed 
wages f  to  be  settled  by  the  magistrates.  This  act  having 
gradually  driven  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the 
manufacture  from  Spitalfields,  and  done  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  trade,  was  repealed  in  1824,  Whilst  the 
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prohibitory  system  was  in  force,  the  manufacture  was 
exposed  to  considerable  vicissitudes,  the  obvious  reason 
of  which  was  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  manufac- 
turers; and  the  act  before  alluded  to,  put  a  stop  to  all 
improvements,  so  that  the  manufacture  remained 
stationary  in  England,  while  on  the  continent  it  was 
rapidly  advancing  :  the  spirit  of  invention,  whicli 
worked  such  astonishing  results  in  the  cotton,  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  unknown  in  that  of  silk. 

During  the  last  five  years,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
affirm,  that  the  silk  manufacture  has  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  it  did  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  century  ;  most  of  the  machines  and  pro- 
cesses known  on  the  continent,  have  been  introduced 
amongst  us,  and  many  of  them  have  been  materially 
improved  :  the  imports  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  now, 
amounting  to  4,693,517  lbs.,  being  twice  the  quantity 
imported  in  1823  (2,432,286  lbs.),  which  was  the 
greatest  importation  that  took  place  in  any  one  year. 
It  is  very  likely  that  distress  does  exist  in  several 
branches  of  the  silk  trade,  which  it  is  impossible  for 
legislative  acts  to  prevent.  Silk  goods  can  hardly 
ever  become  an  article  of  general  consumption,  and 
will  always  be  peculiarly  dependant  uponthefickleness 
of  fashion,  and  the  fancy  of  a  few  ladies  of  rank.  In 
this  respect  it  must  affect  the  well  being  of  thousands 
of  operatives ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
silk  trade  is  fettered,  and  only  partially  free. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  has 
been  prospering  in  England  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
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In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on^  as  the  silk-manufacturers  still  continues  to  be  in 
Spitalfields.  The  clothier  then  occupied  the  place  of 
the  miUotoner  or  fnamifacturer ;  he  was  the  capitalist 
who  bought  the  wool,  and  delivered  it  to  the  weaver, 
in  portions  of  about  twelve  pounds^  to  be  made  into 
cloth.  At  the  beginning,  the  manufacture  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  country. 
In  an  insurrection  that  took  place  in  1525,  more  than 
4000  weavers  are  said  to  have  assembled  out  of  Lane- 
ham,  Sudbury,  and  other  towns  in  Suffolk.  The 
manufacture  had  previously  been  introduced  into 
Yorkshire.  It  was  confined  at  first  to  cities  and  to 
corporate  and  market-towns,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  making  little  more  than  sufficed  for  the  use 
of  their  families.  But  as  the  power  exercised  over 
trades  by  municipal  corporations  and  incorporated 
mysteries  declined,  the  manufacturing  arts  began  to 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  non-corporate  towns, 
favoured  by  local  advantages ;  and  also  in  country 
places,  by  farmers,  graziers,  and  husbandmen,  who 
commenced  making  cloth  for  sale,  as  well  as  for 
domestic  use.  It  was  only,  however,  the  coarser 
cloths  that  were  so  manufactured ;  those  of  finer 
quality  continuing  to  be  made  in  populous  towns, 
where  the  clothier  found  the  most  skilful  artisans, 
and  could  more  readily  avail  himself  of  the  aids 
derived  from  a  nicer  division  of  labour  and  larger 
capital  for  perfecting  his  work.  Notwithstanding, 
the  rise  of  the  rural  or  household  manufacture  was 
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viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  town  exclusives, 
who  sought  legislative  checks  to  impede  its  progress. 
In  1551,  a  statute  was  passed  limiting  the  number  of 
looms  and  apprentices  that  should  be  kept  by  clothiers 
and  weavers  residing  out  of  cities  ;  and  that  no  country 
weaver  should  have  a  tucking-mill,  nor  any  tucker  a 
loom .  Another  law  of  the  same  year  was  very  oppres- 
sive, because  it  had  a  retrospective  operation,  and 
enacted  that  all  weavers  of  broadcloths  should  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  ;  which  was 
chiefly  directed  against  the  country  weavers,  many  of 
whom  had  been  only  three  or  four  years  at  the  loom 
before  commencing  as  masters.  Except  in  Wales,  the 
northern  counties,  and  some  other  specified  places, 
clothiers  were  not  to  practise  their  trade  in  any  city 
or  town  in  which  the  art  of  clothing  had  not  been 
exercised  for  the  ten  previous  years.  The  impolicy  or 
impracticability  of  these  prohibitions  was  soon  expe- 
rienced :  the  village  manufacture,  as  an  object  of  mer- 
cantile profit^  took  firm  root,  and  has  continued  up  to 
the  present  time  in  one  or  other  district  of  the  island.* 

*  One  great  obiiacle  to  the  progress  of  the  woollen  trade  was  the  5  and  6 
EdwardVI.  c.  22— a  statateexpresslyframed  tor  preventing  the  ute  o/'macbinert. 
The  acts  ooniining  the  mannfactare  within  certain  limits  were  speedily  repealed, 
bat  those  regulating  the  use  of  looms,  and  prohibiting  the  employment  of  machi- 
nery, not  only  kept  their  place  on  the  statute-book,  but  were  appealed  to  until  a 
Tery  recent  period.  In  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  so  late  as  1802,  and  in 
Yorkshire  more  recently,  were  serious  disturbances  on  account  of  the  manufac- 
turers setting  up  gig-mills,  or  machines  for  raising  the  nap  on  cloth,  it  being 
contended  by  the  shearmen,  whose  employ  was  thereby  superseded,  that  they 
were  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Edward  V I.  Hence,  notwithstanding  circum- 
stances peculiarly  favourable  to  this  manufacture  in  England,  the  Flemings  and 
Dutch  retained  a  decided  superiority  over  the  English  tfll  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 
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The  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE  foriDS  R  vety  interesting 
subject  in  elucidating  thechanges  theoperative  classes, 
who  work  in  that  departmenti  undergo,  by  the  effects 
of  improvements  in  machinery,  and  consequently,  of 
the  destitution  of  those  portions  of  the  population  who 
are  affected  by  such  improvements^  or  by  the  removal 
of  capital  from  that  particular  branch  of  manufacture. 
However  great,  as  a  national  boon,  may  be  the  altera* 
tioDs  and  improvements  in  various  arts,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  by  a  change  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles,  by  facilitating  the  processes  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  goods,  yet  a  large  number  of  operatives 
will  naturally  be  thrown  either  out  of  occupations 
to  which  they  may  have  been  accustomed  all  their 
lives,  and  so  incapable  of  following  any  other  kind  of 
labour,  or  deprived  of  employment  altogether;  and, 
conseqpently,  themselves  and  families  will  suffer  great 
privations,  and  be  reduced  from  comparative  affluence 
and  domestic  comfort,  to  utter  destitution  and  pau- 
perism; yet,  these  very  improvements,  which  cause 
such  heart-rending  distress  to  the  operative  classes, 
are  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, a  national  blessing,  inasmuch  as  they  tend 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  to  the 
level  of  the  wages  of  other  classes,  who  are  thus  enabled 
to  be  clad  more  comfortably  ;  while  the  shipping  and 
other  mercantile  interests  are  benefitted  by  the  stimu- 
lus imparted  to  the  export  and  import  trade,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  increased  by  the  spur 
thus  given  to  the  manufacturing  population  ;  and,  con- 
N'o.  6.  T 
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sequently,  more  goods  will  be  in  request  by  our  being 
able  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  other  markets,  and 
more  hands  will  necessarily  be  required  in  the  various 
manufactures. 

These  observations  will  appear  particularly  evident, 
by  tracing  the  progress  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  first  woollen  manufactory  we  read  of,  was  esta- 
blished in  Winchester  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  no  doubt,  introduced  by  these  conquerors  from 
their  own  shores  :  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  was  then 
valued  at  two-fifths  of  the  carcase.  Spanish  wool,  as 
an  article  of  manufacture,  was  first  introduced  in  the 
twelfth  century,  to  supply  the  nobility  with  fine  cloths ; 
but  the  injury  this  was  considered  to  inflict  on  the 
agricultural  interests  at  home,  caused  an  act  to  be 
passed  to  prohibit  the  importation,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  But  Spanish  cloth  was  allowed  to  be 
imported,  and  our  own  wool  exported,  to  Flanders,  to 
be  manufactured.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Flemish  manufacturers  were  induced  to  establish 
themselves  in  this  country,  and  this  produced  a  sen- 
sible efiect  in  the  production  of  English  fabrics,  and 
the  government,  considering  that  all  the  home-grown 
wool  could  be  manufactured  in  England,  passed  a 
law  to  prohibit  its  further  exportation ;  and  the  far- 
mers of  that  age  having  lost  the  stimulus  for  improving 
their  breed  of  sheep,  soon  began  to  experience  the 
effects  of  this  prohibition,  and  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints against  their  rulers.  It  was  always  considerd 
to  be  the  principal  manufacture  of  the  kingdom,  and 
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every  encouragement  was  given  to  it  by  the  various 
ruling  monarchs,   until   we  find,    that  in  the    18th 
Charles  II.  cap.  4,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  should 
be  buried  in  any  sort  of  grave  dress  not  entirely  com- 
posed of  wool,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  be 
paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  and  this  act,  having 
been  found  inoperative,  in  1678,  the  30th  of  the  same 
monarch,  an  act  was  passed  requiring  persons  in  holy 
orders  to  take  an  affidavit  in  every  case  from  a  relative 
of  the  deceased,  at  the  time  of  interment,  showing 
that  the  statute  had  been  observed  :  and  this  act  has 
only  been  repealed  within  these  few  years.     About 
the  year  1668,   the  Dutch  loom  was  introduced  into 
the  kingdom  from  Holland,   and  from  this  country 
derived  its  name  :  but  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, the  woollen  trade  has  been  most  extensively  and 
prosperously  carried  on,  until,  in  the  year  1785,  there 
were  manufactured  in  that  district,   157,275  pieces, 
containing4,844,855yardsof  broad-cloth,  and  1 16,036 
pieces,  containing  3,409,178  yards  of  narrow  cloth; 
yet,  great  as  this  amount  is,  we  find,  that  in  ten  years 
after,   (1795),   no  less  than  250,993  pieces  of  broad- 
cloth were  there  manufactured,  containing  7,759,907 
yards,  and  155,087  pieces,  containing  5,172,51 1  yards 
of  narrow  cloth  ;  while,  in  the  year  1800,  there  were 
manufactured  285,851  pieces,  containing  9,263,966 
yards  of  broad,    and    169,262   pieces,    containing 
6,014,420  yards  of  narrow  cloth,  independently  of 
kerseymeres.     It  is  estimated,  that  this  roust  have 
taken  600,000  packs  of  wool,  which,  at  the  price  of 
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£1 1  per  pack,  would  amount  to  £6,600,000  :  and  this 
wool,  when  manufactured,  produced  no  less  than  15  . 
millions  yards  of  cloth,  kerseymeres,  serges,  and  other 
woollen  goods,   which  may  be  estimated  at  least  to 
20  millions  of  pounds  sterling.* 

An  intelligent  manufacturer,  who  was  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated, 
that  the  introduction  of  machinery  had  so  greatly 
abridged  labour  in  the  various  processes  which  pre 
cede  weaving,  that  thirty-five  persons  were  able  to 
perform,  in  1800,  as  much  work  as  would  have 
required  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  to 
perform  in  1785 ;  or  that  one  person,  by  the  aid  of 
machinery,  could  perform,  in  1800,  as  much  work  as 

*  A  great  change  has  taken  place  within  the  present  century,  hoth  in  the 
qualities  of  th?  wool  imported,  and  the  countries  from  which  it  is  hroaght.  Pre- 
vionsly  to  the  year  1800,  our  average  imports  of  wool  did  not  much  exceed 
3,000,000  lbs.,  mostly  brought  from  Spain,  but  in  this  year  they  amounted  to 
9,000,000  Ibi. ;  and  the  quantity  imported  has  gradnaDy  increased  from  that 
year  to  the  present,  although  we  get  it  now  from  Saxony  instead  of  Spain,  and 
no  inconsiderable  importation  from  our  own  colonies  in  Australia.  The  late 
King  of  Saxony,  when  Elector,  first  introduced  the  SpAnish  breed  of  sheep. 
Merino,  into  his  dominions,  and  they  seem  to  thrive  better  in  Germany,  than 
they  do  in  Spain— the  Spanish  wool  trade  has  consequently  declined,  while  the 
German  trade  has  increased.  In  1812,  the  first  importation  of  German  wool 
(Saxony)  took  place,  and  was  38,000  lbs. ;  but  in  the  year  1814,  it  increased  to 
3,432,456 lbs.;  in  1820,  it  was  5,1 13,442 lbs.,  and  in  1885,  it  reached  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  28,739,661  lbs. ;  but  this  being  the  year  of  over-trading, 
it  declined,  in  1826,  to  10,545,232 lbs.;  in  1834,  it  increased  to  25,370,106 lbs., 
and  in  1840,  it  was  2 1,81 2,664  lbs. ;  and  from  our  Australian  territories,  it  wae 
9,721,243  lbs. » while  our  own  produce  was  136,617fl201b9.,  independently  of  the 
quantity  imported  from  various  other  foreign  countries,  amounting  to  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  pounds.  This  cannot  but  convince  any  reflective  mind  of  the 
vast  importance  of  this  branch  of  manufacture :  as  well  as  show  the  effect  it 
must  have  on  the  landed  intere<it.  as  not  less  than  23,759,509  sheep  existed  in 
England  nnd  Wale;*  in  that  same  year. 
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forty-six  could  have  done  in  1785.  That  the  capita) 
invested  in  mills,  machinery,  &c.  appropriated  to  the 
woollen  trade,  was  not  less  than  six  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,    and   the  total  number  of  persons  of  all 

AGES,  IN  ENGLAND,  IN  THIS  BRANCH  OF  MANUFACTURE 

ALONE,  WAS  NOT  LESS  THAN  1,500,000«!  So  greatly 
does  an  improvement  in  machinery  not  only  produce 
wealth  to  the  mill-owner,  but  it  increases  the  number 
of  operatives  in  such  particular  branch  of  manufacture 
where  adopted  :  and,  of  consequence,  is  a  national^ 
as  well  as  an  individual  blessing :  some  however, 
who  may  have  long  continued  to  work  in  a  particular 
branch,  will  necessarily  suflfer  great  privations,  if  not 
destitution.  But  the  general  adoption  of  machinery 
will  enable  the  manufacturers  to  become  large  capi- 
talists, as  is  already  the  case  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire ;  and  the  influx  of  money  will  enable  the  farmers 
to  improve  their  breed  of  sheep,  and  bestow  some  cul- 
ture on  the  extensive  mountainous  tracts  that  as  vet 
have  been  committed  to  the  care  of  nature  alone. 
**The  present  infant  factories,"  says  a  late  writer, 
"  contain  the  rudiments  of  future  prosperity  :  one 
successful  effort  will  produce  many  vigorous  exer- 
tions :  the  manufacturers  becoming  rich,  will  not  con- 
fine their  export  trade  to  Liverpool  and  London  alone, 
but  will  extend  them  to  various  localities — and  thus, 
the  profits  of  an  extensive  national  concern  will  cir- 
culate through  and  invigorate  every  part  of  the 
empire." 
Scarcely  any  of  the  manufactures  has  received  so 
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great  a  benefit  from  the  improvements  in  science,  as 
the  art  of  dyeing  cloth, — by  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  chemistry,  processes  which  were  formerly  of  long 
duration,  and  very  tedious  in  their  application  in 
dyeing,  are  speedily,  as  well  as  effectually,  performed. 
In  former  periods,  after  cloth  had  been  woven,  the 
manufacturers  were  at  a  loss  to  give  it  a  particular 
hue,  and  were  obliged  to  export  it  to  Holland  to 
have  it  dyed  ;  but  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
L,  a  Dutchman,  who  understood  this  art,  was  induced 
to  settle  in  London,  and  he  established  himself  at 
Bow,  and  carried  on  his  business  as  a  dyer.  He  taught 
the  English  his  art  and  mystery,  and  practised  first 
the  dyeing  of  that  beautiful  scarlet  which  was  so  much 
prized  at  that,  and  is  so  at  the  present  period,  and  for 
which  the  foreigners  were  then  so  celebrated  in  exclu- 
sively producing.*  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  use  of  logwood  as  a  dye  was 

•  Improvements  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  in  the  modes  of  obtaining  a  sappl  j 
of  materiala,  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  early  members  of  the  Society 
/or  the  Encouragement  of  Artt^  Manufactures^  and  Commerce^  who,  prior  to  the 
publication  of  their  first  volume  of  Transactions^  in  1783,  had  expended  upwards 
of  •£  1500  in  promoting  the  culture  and  preparation  of  madder  in  this  kingdom: 
the  foreign  growers  and  importers  having,  on  the  supposition  that  itconldnot  be 
produced  in  England,  raised  that  necessary  article  to  an  exorbitant  prioe. 
English  madder  was,  in  consequence  of  ihese  exactions,  produced,  of  quality 
eqnal  to  the  foreign  :  and  though  experience  has  shown  that  it  cannot  be  culti- 
vated so  cheaply  as  to  compete  with  the  foreign,  the  eifect  of  the  experiment  was 
to  reduce  the  price  of  that  procured  from  Holland  and  other  countries,— the 
growers  having  been  convinced  that  we  could  raise  any  quantity,  and  of  the  best 
kind,  whenever  the  price  should  rise  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  engage  the  atten* 
tion  of  British  husbandmen :  and  thus  an  important  saving  was  effected  for  those 
engaged  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 
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prohibited,  until  the  year  1640,  when  this  act  was 
repealed  :  the  preamble  of  which  states,  *'  That  the 
ingenious  industry  of  these  times  hath  taught  the 
dyers  of  England  the  art  of  fixing  colours  made  of 
logwood,  so  as,  by  experience,  they  are  found  as  last- 
ing and  as  serviceable  as  the  colours  of  any  other 
wood." 

But,  by  the  aid  of  modern  chemical  science,  new 
processes  are  now  introduced,  which  give  to  cloths, 
wools,  and  cottons,  the  most  brilliant  and  lasting 
shades.* 

The  remotest  ages  of  antiquity  lay  claim  to  the 
invention  of  earthenware  :  probably  it  was  carried 
to  a  higher  point  of  improvement  than  any  other  of 
the  ancient  manufactures  of  the  world.  The  business 
of  creating  from  amass  of  clay,  vases,  ewers,  and 
urns,  which,  in  the  homely  language  of  the  potter,  is 
termed  throwing^  has  always  excited  admiration  : 
one  moment,  an  unfashioned  lump  of  earth  is  cast  on 
the  block,  and  in  the  next,  it  is  seen  starting  into 
forms  of  elegance  and  beauty.     A  simple  wheel,  and 

*  It  u  record^,  that  a  bleacher  in  Lancashire  received  1400  pieces  of  mnalin 
OB  a  Tueedsj,  whicfay  on  the  Thand«j  immedialely  following,  were  retnniedf 
after  having  been  dyed,  to  the  mannfactorer,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles, 
and  were  packed  np  and  sent  otf  on  that  Tery  day  to  a  foreign  market  And  it 
has  been  naimled  as  a  fact,  Aat  a  oelebrated  Scotch  clergyman,  stiH  living, 
took  an  <}pportiinity,  doHng  the  infancy  of  the  modem  system,  to  remove  some 
cloth  secretly  from  the  ground  of  one  of  his  hnmble  countrywomen,  and,  having 
dyed  it  by  the  new  chemical  process,  returned  it  in  a  like  way,  after  a  few  days. 
The  ooostemation  of  the  gui^-w^^  on  disoowring  the  supposed  loss  of  ber  cloth, 
was  thtie  cnt  short  by  her  bewildered  surprise,  in  finding  it  restored  dyed  to  her 
hands  in  so  short  a  time,  as  to  leave  her  no  explanation  of  the  mystery,  excepting 
ok  the  snppoiitioa  oifairg  tgmcy. 
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hands  untutored  in  other  arts,  effect  this  wonderful 
change.  The  means  appear  to  be  scarcely  adequate 
to  the  end  :  hence  the  poet,  with  seeming  truth, 
asserts — 

'*  That  magic  hands  pHsrfonned  this  work  of  art." 

The  plastic  power  of  clay  was  early  discovered,  and 
appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  as  it  is  still  in  Egypt,  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  seal,  the  affixing  of  which  on  property,  was  pro- 
bably considered,  even  at  that  period,  as  a  legal  protec- 
tion. Job,  in  one  of  his  poetic  similies,  says, — *'  It  is 
turned,  as  clay  to  the  seal."  (Chap.  38,  v.  14.)  Many 
centuries  before  the  art  was  practised  in  Europe,  the 
Chinese  had  brought  it  very  nearly  to  the  degree  of  per- 
fection, which  their  porcelain  now  exhibits.  Without 
entering  into  detail  on  the  progress  the  art  received 
in  the  various  countries  of  ancient  date,  whose  remains 
still  excite  the  admiration  of  the  curious,  in  England, 
we  may  date  the  introduction  of  potteries  to  the  Ro- 
mans, though  the  ancient  Britons  had  been  supplied 
by  the  Phoenicians  with  such  articles,  in  exchange  for 
their  metals ;  but  there  are  so  many  vestages  of  Roman 
manufacture,  as  to  corroborate  the  belief  of  our  being 
indebted  to  that  people  for  the  art  of  the  potter.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  the  remembrance  of  a 
Roman  pottery  is  still  recorded,  in  the  name  of  the 
village  which  rose  upon  its  site — Potter  Newton. 
Although  introduced  into  Britain  at  so  early  a  period, 
the  potter's  art  long  remained  in  its  rudest  state  :  the 
coarse  red  clay  war^  only  was  made,  but  was  not  of 
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sufficrent  beauty  or  utility  to  be  received  as  a  substi- 
tute for  utensils  and  vessels  of  wood  and  metal, — (the 
remembrance  of  wooden  flatters,  and  the  bright  ranges 
of  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  are  almost  getting  past 
the  knowledge  of  the  present  generation) ;  and  earth- 
enware, in  its  improved  state,  has  since  been  in  every 
dwelling,  even  in  the  abodes  of  the  humblest  labourer. 
Earthenware  and  china  are  now  essential  to  all,  and 
not  only  in  England,  but  English  china  and  earthen- 
ware are  introduced,  as  necessary  appendages,  in  all 
the  civilized  regions  of  the  world.  This  change  was 
principally  effected  by  the  industry  and  comprehen- 
sive mind  of  one  individual — Josiah  Wedgwood,  the 
founder  of  the  modern  Etruria.  As  the  history  of 
this  individual  is  so  connected  with  the  improvements 
in  the  art,  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  glance  at  its 
progress  at  a  little  earlier  date : — 

TIm  pottery  dutriet  of  StaSMibire  appean  to  have  been  Cun<ms  for  earthen- 
vara  from  tuna  inmMiiefia],  tiioagh  it  produeed  nothing  but  ooarve  warea  until 
i]m  end  of  tl^a  17di  oenturj,  and  aven  then  to  a  fimited  extent  only.  Ithaa  been 
■aid,  iSbmX  tba  taeiela  made  in  thie  diitriet  were,  at  that  time,  told  onl j  wbere 
tiny  andd  be  oarriad  by  bswken.  In  Shaw's  Bistory  of  SiagMUMre  Potteries^ 
it  i^^paafiPi  that  pvberixad  lead-ore  was  used  for  gladng  aboat  the  year  1070 ; 
and  tha  method  off  procuring  large  coarse  ware,  called  taggers^  was  to  bom  it  in 
the  kUn  to  protect  H  from  injory.  If  this  be  correct,  it  indicates  the  production 
of  small  and  delicate  articles  even  at  (hat  lime.  He  states  also,  that  a  rade  kind 
of  white  stone  ware  was  produced  in  1685,  by  Thomas  Miles,  of  Shelton.  At 
the  eommencement  of  the  eighteenth  centary,  or,  according  to  Shaw,  in  1690, 
two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Elers,  came  over  from  Holland,  and  established 
thflDselfeB  at  BradweU,  in  Staffordshire,  where  they  introdoced  considerable  im. 
profcments  in  the  art.  The  discorery  of  a  bed  of  red  clay  on  the  estate  on  which 
they  settled,  enabled  them  to  mannfactare  a  fine  kind  of  nnglaaed  red  porcelain : 
and  to  tfaem  ia  attriVnted  the  method  of  glazing  earthenware  with  salt,  which 
was  long  extensively  practiced  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  which  they  are 
eauDon^  stated  to  ham  osed  with  brown  stone  ware  only,  the  white  not  being 

iVi>.  6.  u 
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introduced  until  a  subseqaent  period.  This  discovery  was  accidental :— At  Stan- 
ley Farm,  a  short  mile  from  the  pottery  of  Mr.  Palmer,  at  Bagnall,  the  senrant 
was  boiling  a  stiong  Uzicom  of  salt,  to  be  used  by  the  family  in  coring  pork* 
but  daring  her  temporary  absence,  the  liqnor  eflforfesced  and  ran  over  the  sidaa 
of  the  vessel,  quickly  causing  it  to  become  red  hot ;  the  muriatic  acid  decom- 
posed the  surface,  and  when  cold,  the  sides  were  partially  glazed.  The  biothera 
were  much  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  jealooa 
of  their  successes  and  the  secresy  of  their  operations,  though  the  ostensible  ground 
of  opposition  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  dis- 
agreeable fumes  from  the  kilns  during  the  progress  of  glazing ;  in  consequence, 
the  brothem  left  the  potteries,  but  their  processes  were  earned  on  by  a  persoik 
named  Astbury,  #ho  became  possessed  of  their  secrets,  by  feigning  mental 
imbecility,  and  obtaining  employment  in  the  works  at  Bradwell,  where,  it 
appears,  these  ignorant  and  stupid  persons  were  employed  in  preference  to  others, 
in  order  that  the  secrets  of  the  manufacture  might  not  be  divulged ;  and  he  actad 
his  part  so  well,  as  to  acquire  the  knowledge  he  desired  without  suspicion. 

The  next  important  improvement  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Jodah  Wedg- 
wood, who  was  travelling  on  horseback  to  London,  about  the  year  1780,  whan 
he  observed  some  disorder  in  his  horses  eyes ;  an  ostier,  at  Dunstable,  thought 
he  could  cure  it  by  means  of  calcined  flint  reduced  to  a  powder,  and,acoordin^7y 
put  a  common  black  flint  stone  into  the  fire.  The  potter,  observing  its  whitenaaa 
when  taken  out,  conceived  an  idea  of  improving  his  wares,  by  mixing  this  sub- 
stance vrith  the  whitest  clay  he  could  procure,  and,  therefore,  sent  a  number  of 
flints  from  that  neighbourhood,  where  they  abound  among  the  chalk,  to  him 
pottery.  By  mixing  tobacco-pipe  day  with  calcined  flints,  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  white  stone  ware,  very  superior  to  any  that  had  been  made  before ;  and 
his  example  was  soon  followed  by  other  potters.  At  first  the  burnt  flint  waa 
redttoed  to  powder  by  manual  labour,  and  in  a  dry  state :  but  the  dust  caused 
such  an  annoyance  and  injury  to  the  persons  employed,  that  a  mill  was  oontrived 
byBrindley,  for  grinding  them  with  water.  (Shaw  mentions  three  penoiw 
claiming  a  share  with  firindley  in  the  honour  of  this  improvement)  One 
instance,  among  many,  of  the  cuftMmlagef  of  mocAmeiy,  not  merely  to  fig^ten 
labour,  but  also  to  render  innoxious  a  process  formerly  productive  of  diatre«ing 
diseases.  Wedgwood  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches  for  varieties  of  day, 
and  the  comparative  value  of  its  properties  was  ascertained,  together  with  the 
true  proportion  of  calcined  flint  vrith  which  such  a  variety  would  unite,  and  the 
degree  of  heat  to  which  each  would  be  submitted.  The  glazing  also  gave  xiaa 
to  a  most  anxious  and  assiduous  investigation  on  the  part  of  these  diUgent 
labourers. 

Such  was  the  eminence  Wedgwood  reached,  as  a 
manufacturer,  that  he  carried  every  thing  before  him  : 
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his  wares  displaced  foreign  china  in  his  own  country, 
and  were  spread  over  every  part  of  Europe,  not  only 
ornamenting  the  palace,  but  filling  the  cottage  with 
means  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.     No  ware  could  be 
sold  that  had  not  his  name  stamped  on  each  article. 
Wedgwood  became  a  generic  term,  the  question  being 
always  asked,  on  the  continent,   ''  Have  you   any 
Wedgwood .'"     He  secured  this  preeminence  by  the 
superiority  of  his  productions,  and  not  by  exclusive 
advantages.     He  always  steadily  refused  his  inven- 
tions to  be  patented,  saying,  "The  world  is  wide 
enough  for  us  all."     For  centuries  previous  to  the 
time  we  have  been  speaking,  the  manufacture  had,  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  remained  unim- 
proved.    From  the  east,  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
of  the  western  hemisphere  were  supplied  with  porce- 
lain, valued  on  account  of  its  rareness  rather  than  its 
beauty,  while  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  sought  no 
other  than  metal  or  wooden  domestic  utensils,  unless 
they  added  to  these  some  of  the  rude  works  of  their 
native  potters.     At  length,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  princes  and  nobles,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  neglect 
the  art  had  experienced  in  the  most  civilized  portion 
of  the  world,  founded  in  their  respective  countries 
porcelain  manufactures.  These  became  of  considerable 
eminence — the  SSvre,  Dresden,  and  Berlin  porcelain 
grew,  in  time,  to  be  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and 
was  mingled  with  the  works  of  China,  which  became 
less  prized.     But  the  benefit  conferred  by  these  royal 

and  noble  establishments  was  limited :  wealth  was 

u2 
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expended,  and  talent  devoted  to  them;  but  their 
works  never  circulated  throughout  all  ranks,  nor 
effected  any  change  in  domestic  life  :  they  have  been 
conBned  to  the  use  only  of  the  noble  and  the  rich. 
These  manufacturers  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  such 
general  utility  as  those  of  England,  conducted  by  a 
different  class  of  men,  and  upon  different  principles, — 
here,  unaided  by  the  hand  of  power,  without  wealth, 
sometimes  almost  without  education,-— these,  the 
founders  of  the  British  manufactures,  have  often,  as 
in  this  case,  started  from  the  level  of  humble  life  into 
prominent  and  commanding  positions,  dispensing 
means  of  subsistence,  and  opening  prospects  of  im- 
proved condition  to  thousands,  have  acquired  an 
influence  in  their  day  which  nobles  might  covet : — 

Amongst  tliis  class  of  beaefactors  to  their  race,  the  late  Josiaa  Wedgwood  stood 
preemineilt ;  his  earlj  edncatioD,  as  was  vsnal  in  his  sphere,  was  very  limited : 
edncation  in  his  day  was  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  a  man  of  basiaeas. 
The  disadnmtage  of  this  narrow  system  was  early  peroeived  by  the  intelligent 
Wedgvnod,  and  his  lint  step  to  the  eminence  he  afterwards  attained,  was  to 
educate  himself.  Thoogh  apjiienticed  to  a  potter,  he  Ibnnd  leisue  for  aeqniii* 
tion  in  literary  knowledge.  In  1 763,  he  prodnced  a  new  kind  of  eream-colopred 
ware,  surpassiag  the  mannfiactares  of  Franoe  and  Holland,  m  textnra  and  dura- 
bility—better able  to  bear  the  alternation  of  temperatnre,  and  covered  with 
brilliant  transparent  glazing.  This  new  mannfactnre,  which,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Queen,  was  commonly  called  "  the  Queen's  ware,"  being  supplied  at 
a  moderate  price,  quickly  becaaie  eo  popular  as  to  supersede  foreign  wares, 
and  was  universally  used  by  all  classes  in  this  eooatry,  and  eventt^ortedn 
large  quantities,  to  those  very  countries  whose  productiona  it  had  supplanted  in 
Eag^d. 

The  universal  celebrity  of  this  kind  of  ware,  which 
was  known  on  the  continent  as  English  ware^  is  testi- 
fied by  an  eminent  fordgner,  M.  Fauous  Saint  Foirn, 
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who,  writing  about  the  commencement  of  the  French 
resolution,  says, — 

■*  Its  excellent  workmanship— itd  flolidity^^Uie  advantages  which  it  posseiises 
of  sostaining  the  action  of  fire— its  line  glaze,  impenetrahle  to  acids—the  heantj 
and  rxmvenience  of  its  fonn^  and  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a 
commerce  so  active  and  so  universal,  that  in  travelling  from  Paris  to  St.  Peters- 
bargh,  ^m  Amsterdam  to  the  farther  part  of  Sweden,  or  from  Dunkirk  (o  the 
extremity  of  the  South  of  France—one  is  served,  in  every  inn,  upon  English 
ware.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  are  supplied  with  it ;  and  vessels  are  laden 
with  it  for  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  oondnent  of  America."  * 

A  statement  made  by  Wedgwood,  in  17S5,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  affords  some  statistical  information,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  at  that  time  was  from  16  to  30,000,  but  that  these 
formed  bni  a  small  part  of  those  dependent  upon  it,  many  more  being  engaged 
in  raising  coal  for  fuel,  digging  and  preparing  clay  and  flints,  and  conveying  the 
materials  and  manufactured  goods  to  and  from  the  factories.  Wedgwood  esti- 
mated,  tibat  from  50  to  60,000  tons  of  clay  and  flints  were  annually  conveyed  to 
StaflbrdahirR ;  and  he  stated,  that  about  five-sixths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  ware 
made  was  exported :  a  fact  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  manu- 
fMtnre  at  the  commencement  of  his  useful  career.  The  collection  of  antique 
vaias,  brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  opened  a  new  field  for 
Wedgwood's  imitative  powers,  and  he  discovered  the  method  of  painting  on  vases, 
without  the  glossy  appearances  of  ordinary  painting,  on  porcelain  and  earthen. 
ware^ — «n  art  which  had  been  practioed  by  the  EtnHans,  but  loot  since  the  time 
of  PuiTT.  In  connexion  with  Chishelm,  the  chemist,  who  applied  himself  to 
this  manufacture,  and  other  scientific  men  whose  services  he  engaged,  it  appears, 
Oat  the  art  0f  transferring  printed  devices  to  pottery,  was  introduced  by  M. 
Corver,  an  engraver,  employed  by  Sadler  and  Green,  of  Liverpool,  having  invented 
a  method  by  which  derices  from  engraved  copper  plates  can  be  printed  on  the 
^aze,  (now  called  black  printing).  Wedgwood  employed  the  wagon  of  Morris, 
the  earner,  of  Lawton,  once  a  fbrtnic^t,  to  take  down  a  load  of  cream-oolonred 

*  At  the  time  of  Touko's  visit  to  the  Potteries,  a  few  years  after  the  coloured 
ware  was  introdnced,  he  informs  us,  that  there  were  about  300  houses,  which 
«»  caleolaied  to  employ  80  hands  each,  or  jQOOO  in  the  whole ;  butthat,  if  the 
penons  engaged  in  the  pniiiminary  pracess  were  included,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  could  not  be  far  short  of  10,000,  and  it  was  daily  increasing.  He 
soys,  **fhat  tbe  comauMi  clay  is  Qsed  for  the  ordinaiy  sorts ;  the  fine  kinds  are 
■ade  of  010  day  firam  Deronihuw,  Cornwall,  and  Dorsetshire,  chiefly  from  Bide- 
Cord,  but  tbe  flints  from  the  Thamee  are  all  brought  rough  by  sea,  either  to 
Liverpool  or  Hull,  and  so  by  Burton.*' 
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war»  to  be  printed  in  this  improved  manner,  by  Sadler  and  Green,  and  it  retomad 
with  the  load  prerionsly  taken.^(SBAw'8  History.)  •«  The  tpecimens,"  he  adds, 
<*are  beautifal,  and  a  tea  aerrice,  well  authenticated  to  hate  been  lent  down  in 
]767«  from  the  Bell  works,  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  very  fine  in  embellish- 
ment." Shaw  farther  informs  ns,  that  black  printing  is  said  to  have  been 
practiced  at  Hanley,  by  a  person  named  Baker,  before  it  was  commenced  by 
Sadler  and  Green ;  and  also,  that  the  bine  printing  was  introduced  soon  after- 
wards, being  first  practiced  by  a  person  named  Turner,  of  Canghby,  in  Shrop- 
shire, who  is  said  to  have  completisd,  in  17S0,  the  first  blue  printed  table-serrice 
in  England  .-*P9/.  Hisi.  EMgUtnd. 

There  is  another  branch  of  this  manufacture  that 
deserves  notice,  and  this  is  the  article  of  crucibles  and 
earthen  retorts  for  chemists,  essayers,  and  melters  of 
metals — a  class  of  utensilswhich  was.formcrly  impored, 
but  which  has,  since  1782,  become  a  considerable 
branch  of  British  manufacture.  The  Society  of  Arts, 
having  bestowed  some  rewards  to  promote  the  dis- 
covery of  suitable  materials  for  making  such  vessels 
in  this  country,  were  gratified  to  find  that  a  manufac- 
tory had  been  established  at  Chelsea,  where  they  were 
made,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  also,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  exportation  ;  the  only  place 
where  such  articles  were  before  made,  in  Europe, 
was  Hafner's  Zal,  (t.  e.  Potter's  Place,)  Passou,  near 
Regensburg,  (Ratisbon),  in  Germany.  Macphbrson 
remarks,  that  **the  East  India  Company  had  mare 
than  once  destroyed  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  this 
country^  by  importing  the  China  wares  without  any 
profit^  when  any  new  article  came  in  contact,  in  order 
to  crush  such  manufactures  in  its  infancy.  But^  how- 
ever," he  observes,  '^  the  British  has  stood  its  ground, 
and  attained  such  superior  elegance,  that  it  was 
shipped  for  America,  where  the  Chinese  porcelain 
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could  be  had  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country,  and 
it  was  even  carried  to  China  itself." — Annals  of  Com" 
meree. 

The  HARDWARE  manufacture  was  originally  esta- 
blished in  Birmingham.  When  Leland  visited  it  in 
1640,  it  had  only  one  parish  church  ;  he  says — 

**  There  were  manj  imiths,  tbatiued  to  make  knifei  and  aU  maimer  of  catting 
tooli,  maker*  of  Uitte  for  home,  and  a  great  many  nailon;  fo  that  a  great  part 
of  the  town  u  maintainad  hy  imiihe«  who  have  their  iron  and  lea  coal  out  of 
Stailbr^ahire." 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  manufactures  of  Birming- 
ham, was  that  of  the  shoe-buckle.  When  this  orna- 
ment was  in  fashion,  about  2,500,000  pairs  were 
annually  made  here,  giving  employment  to  about 
5000  artizans.  The  buckle  was  worn  for  about  a  cen- 
tury, in  England :  it  came  in  not  much  larger  than 
a  horse-bean,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  from 
taking  all  shapes,  it  expanded  into  such  an  unnatural, 
ugly,  and  troublesome  disproportion,  that  the  eye 
rejected  it,  and  the  foot  spurned  it  away,  and  so  it 
went  out  of  fashion  :  and  the  inhabitants  have  been 
accnstomed  to  execute  orders  for  implements  of  war,^ 
and  of  husbandry,  carpenters*  and  other  tools,  for 
mechanics,  kitchen  utensils,  and  similar  articles.  At 
the  Re$taratumy  commenced  the  second  period  of  the 
manufacturing  history  of  Birmingham,  when  a  tra- 

*  The  increase  of  the  manufacture  of  these  instmments  of  destmetion,  is 
Mthmtieally  stated,  that  firam  1S06  to  1815,  there  were  manafactored,  for  Go- 
veraniflnt  alone,  3,07Stl80  stand  of  arms ;  and  during  the  same  period,  1,000,000 
fir  the  East  India  Companj,  exclusive  of  private  anns,  trading  guns,  fowling- 
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veiled  king,  and  a  luxurious  court,  introduced  a  taste 
for  articles  of  a  more  elegant  and  costly  description 
than  those  which  had  been  previously  in  demand  ; 
thus  she  proceeded  in  her  prosperous  career  of  indus- 
try and  skill,  to  that  important  era — the  discovery  of 
the  steam-engine.  The  manner  of  operation  on  the 
iron  ore  of  the  country,  whom  Dr.  Plat,  in  his  Hutory 
of  Staffordshire,  published  in  1686,  makes  a  contemp- 
tuous allusion  to,  by  stating,  that  our  ancestors,  in 
their  imperfect  way,  could  only  make,  at  one  furnace, 
100  lbs.  per  day.  This  imperfect  mode  consisted,  as 
he  tells  us,  in  getting  the  iron  to  the  required  tempe- 
rature, by  the  strength  or  weight  of  the  workman, 
through  the  means  of  blasts,  or  treddles  acting  on  a 
sort  of  bellows — the  power  of  the  horse,  nor  of  the 
more  effectual  steam-engfne,  not  having  been  yet 
applied.  The  improved  mode  of  working  iron,  when 
Plat  visited  and  described  the  country,  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  was  not  known,  for  the  Dr.  asserts,  that 
a  single  furnace,  by  the  assistance  of  two  vast  pairs 
of  bellows,  compressed  alternately  by  a  water-wheel, 
would  produce  two  or  three  tons  of  iron  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  slitting  mills, 
seemed  to  leave  nothing  further  to  be  discovered. 
The  Dr.  asserts,  triumphantly,  that  *^the  iron  works 
are  now  exercised  in  perfection."  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  contrasts  which  exists  between  the 
state  of  trade  at  that  period  and  at  present,  as  described 
in  the  work  of  Smith's  View  of  Birmingham  and  its 
Vicinity,  is  afforded,  by  the  wide  distance,  at  the 
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former  period,  of  the  several  establishments  for  melt- 
ing the  ore.  Charcoal  being  the  only  fuel  then  used, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  furnaces  in  neighbour, 
hoods  where  this  necessary  article  could  be  procured, 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  a  stream  existed  with 
sufficient  fall  to  turn  the  wheels  that  should  act  on 
the  bellows,  raise  the  hammer,  or  whirl  the  rollers. 
The  performance  of  one  of  these  operations  was  gene- 
rally as  much  as  could  be  effected  by  the  forcing  of 
water.  From  the  operations  of  these  causes,  the  fur* 
nace  was,  of  necessity,  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
mine,  and  the  forge  and  the  mills  were  far  separated, 
in  order  to  keep  the  consuming  power  apart.  The 
indispensable  requisites  of  wood  and  water,  induced 
the  establishment  of  iron  furnaces  in  situations  where, 
as  soon  as  coke  and  steam  superseded  their  use,  all 
trace  of  the  iron  manufacture  vanished  to  other  coun- 
ties : — 

The  17th  oentarj  was  drawing  to  a  cloae,  and  still  no  considerable  change  in 
thn  state  of  this  manofactore  had  taken  place.  Previous  to  17B0,  the  vast  bel- 
lows, alternately  compressed,  were  still  employed  with  indifferent  success,  to 
prodaoe  the  continoons  blast  at  the  fomaces ;  the  atmosphere  was  comparatively 
free  from  smoke :  the  ore,  when  raised,  was  borne  to  the  nearest  woodlands, 
in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  charcoal.  This  fuel,  from  its  lightness  and  cnm- 
bersomeneM,  was  more  difficult  of  conveyance  in  suitable  quantities,  through 
the  deep  and  narrow  roads  of  the  time,  than  the  ponderous  compact  and  more  . 
manageable  mineral  itself.  The  removal  was,  therefore,  still  made ;  and  along 
the  profound  lanes,  of  which  here  and  there  a  few  traces  still  remain,  the  ore 
was  conveyed,  in  various  directions,  towards  the  existing  furnaces,  on  the  backs 
of  hones,  perpetually  moving  in  long  array,  to  keep  up  the  indispensable,  though 
dribbling  impply;  and  such  was  the  tranquil  character  of  the  trade  in  those 
dqrt— «o  Httle  of  the  stormy  competition  of  later  years  existed— that  the  addi- 
tional price  laid  on  the  wrought  material  was  unthought  of.  The  capital 
smployed  at  that  period  was  considerably  smaller  than  at  present ;  and  a  furnace, 
a  forge,  (»  *  rolling  or  slitting  mill,  was  each  singly  a  sufficient  undertaking  for 
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an  indindaal  speculator.  In  manj  parts  of  France,  at  the  present  dayi  tlie 
absence  of  coal  still  induces  similar  removals,  which  produce  similar  effects  in 
keeping  np  the  price  of  iron  in  that  country. 

The  increased  scarcity  of  timber,  which  prevailed 
in  the  districts  where  the  smelting  of  iron  had  been 
carried  on  for  several  centuries,  became  the  subject 
of  legislative  provisions,  with  a  view  of  maintaining 
the  supply  of  fuel ;  but  these  enactments  had  but 
little  effect  in  accomplishing  the  object ;  and,  there- 
fore»  the  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  indicated  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  some  other  remedy.  It  was  proposed 
by  some,  that  the  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  planted  ;  and  others  suggested,  that  the  forests  of 
our  American  colonies  pointed  out  that  quarter  as  a 
fitting  place  to  which  the  business  of  smelting  should 
be  transferred.  The  woods  of  Ireland, .  being  less 
exhausted  than  thoseofEngland^attention  was  directed 
to  that  country,  and  for  some  time  considerable  quan- 
tities of  iron  were  smelted  there.  The  plan  of  offer- 
ing some  public  reward  to  any  individual  who  should 
discover  the  means  of  making  bar-iron  with  coal, 
might,  it  was  also  thought,  be  the  means  of  relieving 
the  iron  masters  from  these  difficulties.  The  patent 
which  Lord  Dudley  had  obtained,  in  1619,  for  accom- 
plishing this  very  object,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
while  the  works  which  he  had  established  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  infuriated  mob.  In  1740,  however. 
Lord  Dudley's  process  seems  to  have  been  revived, 
and  iron  was  made  from  pit  coal,  at  Colebrook  Dale ; 
but  in  1747,  the  art  seems  to  have  been  so  litte  known, 
that  it  had  not  reached  the  author  of  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  that 
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year,  although  he  resided  in  the  above-mentioned 
district.  He  states,  however,  that  iron  was  made  by 
ime  iron'master  in  Colebrook  Dale,  either  brittle  or 
tough,  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  pit  coal. — (^Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  305.)  In  1740,  the  quantity  of  pig 
iron  made  in  England  and  Wales,  was  estimated  at 
about  17,000  tons.  In  1719,  the  iron  trade  was 
deemed  the  third  of  our  great  national  manufactures ; 
and  the  number  of  persons  it  is  said  to  have  employed, 
was  200,000.  The  furnaces  in  Kent  and  Sussex, 
were  not  entirely  relinquished  at  this  period,  where, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  iron  was 
made  by  the  fire  of  charcoal.  But  iron  works  were  now 
established  in  some  of  the  midland  counties,  near  the 
great  coal  districts,  where  it  has  been  discovered  that 
iron  ore  and  coal  lay  near,  and  in  many  instances 
contiguous  to  each  other;  those  at  Rotheram,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1750,  and  the  great  works  at  Carron, 
in  Scotland,  in  1760. 

In  1740,  the  qnantitj  oi  pig  iron  mannfactnred,  amoonted  to  about  1700  tons, 
prodnced  by  S9  fnrnaces.     In  1750 ....  92,000  tona. 

17S8....  68,000    ..     by    85  fornaoefl. 

1796  ...125,000    ..    by  121      .. 

1806  ...250,000    ..     by  169      .. 

1820  ...400,000    ..     —  —  nnl[nown. 

1827.... 690,000    ..    by  284  fnmaoef . 
Th«  IbDowuig  are  the  qnanlitief  prodnoed  in  1897.  in  the  different  diitricts  :— 

Staffordshire 216,000  produced  by  95  fnmaces. 

Shropshire 78,000 31 

Sooth  Walee 272,000 90 

North  Wales 24,000 12 

YmkaUre 43,000 24 

Berbydiiw 20,500 14 

Sootlaad 36,500 18 

690,000  284 
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About  three-tenths  of  this  quantity  is  used  as  cast  iron,  and  the  other  seven- 
tenths  as  wronght  iron,  being  formed  in  bars,  bolts,  rods,  4x.  The  export  of 
the  different  sorts  of  iron,  amoonts,  at  present,  to  abont  1 10,000  tons,  which,  at 
^10  per  ton,  would  be  worth  j^i, 1 00,000.  In  lyB?*  the  iron  exported  from 
England  amounted  to  only  11,000  tons,  and  in  1806,  to  not  more  than  28,000. 
The  value  of  pig  iron  then,  produced  ^6  per  ton.  The  prices  of  iron  have  lately 
so  much  declined,  that  pig  iron,  which  in  1824  and  1825  sold  at  twe/ve  to /ourteen 
pounds,  fell,  in  1826,  to  £S  or  j^9,  and  it  is  now  worth  only  from  £4  \0s.  to  £5^ 
per  ton.  So  variable  has  been  the  demand  and  supply,  though  the  quantity  is 
yearly  increasing,  by  fresh  impulses  of  ingenuity—  being  used  in  ship  building, 
railroads,  dec.,  to  an  unbounded  extent,  that  our  forefathers  had  not  the  least 
idea  of.  ^*  Of  that  one  contemptible  mineral,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  speaking  of 
iron,  **•  he  who  first  made  use,  may  be  truly  styled  the  father  of  arts  and  the 
author  of  plenty." 

The  extension  of  this  manufactare  in  earlier  times, 
was  greatly  impeded  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests, 
occasioned  by  the  increase  of  population  and  agricul- 
ture ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Geo.  IIL,  that 
immense  stores  of  mineral  fuel  were  rendered  avail- 
able, instead  of  charcoal,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
iron  ore.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  acts  of  parlia- 
ment were  passed  to  restrict  the  felling  of  timber  for 
the  purpose  of  making  iron,  and  to  prohibit  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  iron  works  within  twenty-two  miles 
of  London :  and  the  prohibition  was  subsequently 
extended  to  every  part  of  the  counties  of  Surry,  Kent, 
and  Sussex.  An  additional  reason  for  this  inter- 
ference to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  timber,  was 
afforded  by  the  growing  importance  of  the  navy : 
this  circumstance  led  to  the  promulgation  of  several 
plans  for  the  substitution  of  pit  coal,  of  which  the 
patent  by  Lord  Dudley,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, appears  to  have  been  considered  of  importance 
even  then,  as  it  was  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
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the  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  monopolies.  This  furnace,  which  was  con- 
structed on  a  limited  scale,  became  the  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  manufacturers  on  the  old  system,  who, 
doubtless,  foresaw  the  removal  of  the  iron  manufac- 
tories from  its  accustomed  localities,  to  those  in  which 
coal  was  abundant,  and  they  desired  to  retain  the  pro- 
fitable monopoly  in  their  own  hands.  Deep  rooted 
old  prejudices,  may  account  for  the  length  of  time 
that  elapsed  before  the  use  of  coal  became  com- 
mon. In  1719,  a  century  after  Lord  Dudley  obtained 
his  patent,  the  writer  of  a  tract,  quoted  in  Anderson's 
History  of  Commerce^  states,  **  that  the  waste  and 
destruction  to  the  woods  in  the  counties  of  Warwick, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Salop,  by  these  iron  works,  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined." And,  in  addition,  he  says,  **  there  will  not 
be  any  oak  left  to  supply  the  royal  navy  in  a  few  years, 
nor  shall  we  have  a  supply  of  bark  for  tanning.''  Ano- 
ther difficulty  arose,  by  the  less  combustible  character 
of  coke  as  compared  with  charcoal,  and  its  different 
chemical  properties.  Alterations  in  form  and  manage- 
ment of  the  furnaces  were  required,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  more  copious  and  powerful  injection 
of  air,  in  order  to  use  the  coke  for  smelting.  Igno- 
rance, as  to  the  real  cause  of  failure,  operated  long 
and  seriously  in  impeding  the  progress  of  this  improve- 
ment. But  all  the  difficulties  were  at  length  sur. 
mounted,  by  enlarging  the  height  of  the  blast  furnaces, 
so  as  to  prolong  the  descent  and  contact  of  the  ore 
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and  coke,  and  more  especially  by  the  application  of 
the  steam-engine,  which  rendered  the  working  of  the 
blowing  machinery  at  once  regular  and  powerfiil. 
The  use  of  the  steam-engine  for  this  purpose,  is  very 
important  in  all  cases  where  there  is  not  an  ample 
supply  of  water  capable  of  working  the  blast  under 
all  contingencies  of  draught  and  flood  ;  for  instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
a  furnace  have  become  a  solid  mass^  owing  to  the 
accidental  btoppage  of  the  blast.— (^jEn.  Brit.  Art  of 
Iron  Making).  Next  to  the  Colebrook  Dale  work, 
the  Carron  works  of  Scotland  were  amongst  the  ear- 
liest where  iron-stone  was  smelted  by  pit  coal,  founded 
by  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  who  had  made  discoveries  by 
which  that  operation  might  be  facilitated.  His  capi- 
tal being  employed  in  other  works,  especially  in  the 
manufactory  for  oil  of  vitriol,  at  Prestonpans,  it  was 
originally  proposed  to  construct  iron  works  on  a  limited 
scale,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  last-mentioned  establish- 
ment; but  his  experiments  led  to  such  flattering 
prospects  of  success,  that  he  and  his  partner  were 
encouraged  to  project  extensive  works  for  the  smelt- 
ing and  manufacture  of  iron.  The  required  capital 
was  subscribed  by  relations  and  friends,  and  Roebuck 
selected  a  convenient  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Carron,  in  Sterlingshire.  This  site  possessed  the 
important  advantage  of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  while  the  river  supplied  water-power 
for  impelling  the  machinery,  and  navigable  commu- 
nication with  the  sea.     Smeaton  was  employed  in  the 
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construction  of  the  water-wheels^  blowing-machinery, 
&c.,  and  Watt  also  assisted  in  a  similar  manner, 
though,  probably,  at  a  later  date.  The  first  furnace 
was  blown  on  the  1st  of  January,  1760,  and  the  works 
soon  attained  importance  and  celebrity.  Great  im- 
provements were  immediately  introduced  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  works,  consisting  in  supplying  a  blast  from 
three  or  four  cylinders,  which  was  much  more  regular 
than  that  obtained  from  bellows. 

It  would  be  difficalt  to  say  predselj  how  for  Roebnck  deserves  credit  for 
iaventioii,  m  regaids  the  improved  processes  carried  on  at  Carron,  because  many 
plans  had  been  sng^gested,  and  experiments  made,  before  the  establishment  of 
these  works  ;  but,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  by  Jirdink,  it  is  observed,  that  he 
was  certainly  ^  among  the  first  who,  by  means  of  pit  coal,  attempted  to  refine 
cmde  or  pig  irm,  and  to  make  bar  iron  of  it,  instead  of  doing  it  by  charcoal, 
which  was  the  former  practice."  The  Carron  works  proved  of  great  benefit  to 
the  indnstry  of  Scotland,  giving  employment  to  some  hundreds  of  persons,  and 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  several  other  iron  works;  and  they  became  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  cannon,  for  the  supply  of  Russia,  Denmark,  Spain, 
4bc  ;  these  were  cast  solid,  and  bored  by  a  drill  worked  by  the  whole  force  of 
(he  river  Carron  The  quantities  were  so  considerable,  that  the  government 
was  unwilling  to  let  them  be  carried  by  ordinary  ships,  lest  they  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  American  cruisers.  Of  later  years,  their  stores  were  sent 
afl  over  the  kingdom.  Touno  mentions  one  manufactory  of  this  kind,  about 
five  miles  from  Newcasfle-upon-Tyne,*he  says,  the  greatest  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  At  this  establishment,  several  hundred  persons  were  employed,  their 
wages  amounting  to  ^0,000  per  year.  But  in  this,  it  appears,  foreign  iron  was 
principany  used,  mostly  from  the  Baltic.  A  considerable  quantity  of  American 
iroa  was  used  also,  at  their  works,  being  considered  superior.  The  articles 
enumerated  as  made  here,  are  anchors,  which  were  made  as  large  as  seventy 
cwt.,  carriages  for  cannon,  hoes,  spades,  axes,  hooks,  and  chains ;  and  it  is 
stated,  that  the  principal  work  was  for  exportation,  particularly  for  the  East 
Indies.  Boiling  machinery,  scissors  for  cutting  bars  of  iron,  cranes  for  remoring 
anchors  to  and  from  the  fire,  and  a  tilt  hammer  of  immense  weight  He,  never- 
theless, states  an  opinion,  that  much  labour  might  be  saved  by  the  further  use 
of  machinery.  The  same  writer  visited  the  iron  works  of  Rotherham,  in  York- 
sUfe,  which  supplies  both  wrought  and  cast  iron— the  former  being  partly  for 
ass  at  8hefll#Id.    He  observes,  "  near  the  town  are  two  collieries,  out  of  which 
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the  iron  ore  is  dag,  as  well  as  the  coal  to  work  it  with."  Accordingly,  many  of 
the  cannon  used  in  ths  navy,  in  the  American  and  French  war*,  were  made  in 
this  town. 

The  use  of  pit  coal  in  the  preparation  of  iron,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  iron  manufactories  in  South 
Wales,  about  the  year  1766  ;  the  first  smelting  fur- 
nace was  erected  at  Cyforthfa,  near  Myriher  Tydvil, 
by  Anthony  Bacon,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  who  obtained 
a  long  lease  of  the  iron  and  coal  mines,  in  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  that  vicinity.  This  gentleman  con- 
tracted with  government,  during  the  American  war, 
for  the  supply  of  cannon  to  the  arsenals,  from  which, 
and  other  similar  undertakings,  he  ultimately  realized 
a  large  fortune.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  contract 
was  referred  to  the  Carron  works. — {PicHis.ofEng.) 
Cast  iron,  which  from  its  brittleness  and  unsound 
texture,  had  been  used  to  a  very  limited  extent,  was 
now  often  made  to  take  the  place  of  brass  or  of  wrought 
iron.  Smeaton  made  the  first  great  axis  of  a  wind- 
mill of  this  material,  in  1761,  and  continued  the 
practice  through,  without  any  great  advantage  in 
point  of  durability,  until  he  procured  his  casting^ 
from  Carron.  In  1769,  he  made  the  first  axis  of  a 
water-wheel  at  this  establishment,  and  he  subse- 
quently used  cast  iron  for  cogs,  wheels,  shafts,  and 
framing  generally,  whenever  he  was  left  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  materials. —  (Stetvarfs  Anecdotes  of  Steam 
Engines.) 

The  introduction  of  steam-engines,  led  to  improvements  in  the  maaafactnre  of 
both  wronght  and  oust  iron  for  the  construction  of  the  machinery  and  the  hoUers ; 
the  application  of  cast  iron,  for  bridges,  also  began  about  the  same  time.  The 
first  iron  bridge,  on  a  large  scale,  erected  in  this  or  anj  other  eoontrx,  being 
that  over  the  Severn,  at  Colebrook  Dale. 
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In  1785,  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  had 
attained  such  importance,  that  an  act  was  passed,  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  any  of  the  tools  or  engines 
used  in  it.  There  were,  it  is  stated,  even  in  1781, 
more  than  50,000  tons  imported  from  Russia  and 
Sweden  annually  — (Hist,  of  Commerce.)  The  manu- 
factures of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  were  greatly 
extending.  The  very  early  establishment  of  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery,  at  Sheffield,  is  indicated  by 
Chaucer,  where  he  says,  of  the  Miller  of  Tromping- 
ion^ — 

^*  A  Sheffield  thwittle  bare  he  in  his  hose." 

From  which  it  would  appear,  that  Sheffield  knives, 
or  tkwittleSj  were  famous  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  1761,  Aif  DEMON  layi,  ^  there  are  above  six  hundred  master  cntlers  there, 
who  are  a  corporation,  bj  the  name  nf  the  CmUen  of  Hallamskiret  of  which  dis- 
trict in  Yorkshire,  Sheffield  is  the  principal  town."  The  place  is  stated  to  employ 
abont  40,000  persons  in  her  iron  manofactnree,  though  not  all  resident.  Of  the 
farions  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the  production  of  cntlerj,  the  grinders 
are  stated  1o  have  made  the  greatest  earnings,  from  \Ss.  to  20s.  per  week,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  danger  attending  their  employment.  The  grindstones,  which  were 
of  great  dimensions,  were  often  turned  by  water-wheels,  the  Telocity  being 
increased  by  a  train  of  toothed  wheels,  until  it  became  so  great  that  the  stones 
occasionally  flew  to  pieces,  killing  or  wounding  the  men  near  them.  In  other 
branches,  the  workmen  earned  from  1#.  6<f.  to  2«.  a  day ;  and  the  razor  polishers 
and  others  on  similar  work,  as  much  as  lOs,  6(f.^TouNo'B  Tour^  v.  1.  p.  1S3.) 
Amongst  the  numerous  articles  manufactured  here,  there  is,  likewise,  reason  to 
behere,  that  snuff-boxes,  candlesticks,  dkc.  were  made  of  a  sort  of  coal  called 
Kennell,  or  Channel  coal,  formerly  got  near  this  place.  Br  Kniobt,  in  the 
North  ofEmgland  Medical  Journal^  states,  **  that  the  fork  grinders,  who  use  the 
dry  grindstones,  die  at  the  ages  of  28  to  32,  while  the  table  knife  grinders,  who 
work  on  wet  stones,  snrvifo  to  between  40  and  50."  Dr.  K's.  paper,  very  pro- 
perly, alludes  to  the  combination  of  injurious  agents  and  circumstances.  It  is 
not  merely  the  pernicious  employment,  but  the  want  of  space,  and  ventilation 
of  the  apartments  where  the  men  now  work :— the  want,  moreover,  of  that  exer- 
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eiae  in  the  open  air,  whicli  they  formerly  took  in  going  to  work,  and  in  rBtnm- 
ing — and,  finally,  the  intemperance  which  results  from  their  congregation, 
and  Btill  more,  from  their  desperation  of  life.  It  appears,  that  in  1822,  ont  of 
2,500  grinders,  there  was  not  35  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  50 ;  and,  per- 
haps, not  donhle  that  nnmber  who  had  reached  45 :  and,  ont  of  more  than  80 
fork  grinders,  exclnsire  of  boys,  it  was  reported,  there  was  not  a  single  indiridnal 
36  years  old.  Draw  filing  cast  iron,  is  also  a  very  injarions  occupation— scarcely 
a  filer  can  be  found  in  health,  as  few  can  bear  the  employment,  even  modified 
as  it  has  been  by  frequent  changes  of  material  for  the  last  twenty-five  years- 
only  one  instance,  the  Dr.  says,  he  had  been  able  to  find  that  was  50  years  of 
age.  For  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  $ee  tke  Allotment  Syi^^m,— yet,  as 
respects  the  general  health  of  the  whole  population,  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  in 
this  country,  a  century  ago,  the  average  mortality  was  one  in  thirty— it  is  now 
about  one  in  sixty— that  is,  where  one  dies  now,  two  died  a  century  ago. 

The  peculiar  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  had, 
of  late  years,  increased  the  magnitude  of  her  vast, 
numerous,  and  most  ingenious  manufactures  of  itoUi 
steel,  brass,  and  hardware  in  an  almost  endless  variety, 
not  only  for  supplying  ourselves  and  our  foreign 
plantations,  but  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world.* 
This  industrious  town,  is  reckoned  to  contain  at 
least  50,000  inhabitants.  The  establishment  of  the 
Sobo  works,  is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  manufactures  in  metals.  About  1757,.  a 
small  water-mill  for  rolling  metal  was  established  on 

*  The  term  hardware^  includes  every  kind  of  goods  manufactured  from  metals, 
comprising  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper  articles  of  all  descriptions,  of  which  the 
principal  manufactures  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  although  both  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany  fabricate  articles  in  this  line  of  late  years,  and  very  con- 
riderably  improved  and  extended  themselves,  yet  M'Cullocr,  in  his  Commereiai 
DteHonatyj  states  the  total  aggregate  value,  (being  different  from  almost  all 
other  writers,)  of  iron  and  other  hardware,  in  England  and  Scotland,  at 
j^  17,500,000  per  year,  affording  direct  employment  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  trade  for  at  least  360,000  persons.  The  United  States  are  by  fSur  Iha 
principal  market :  the  value  ezportedin  1829,  was  ^l,389,£14,  and  they  took  no 
less  than  ^669,871. 
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this  spot,  which  was  previously  a  barren  uncultivated 
heath  :  a  lease  of  the  ground,  for  ninety-nine  years, 
having  been  procured  for  that  purpose.  In  1762, 
Matthew  Boulton,  who  was  the  son  of  a  hard  wareman, 
of  Birmingham,  purchased  the  lease  and  .buildings, 
rebuilt  the  mill  on  a  larger  scale,  and  removed  his 
manufactory  of  steel  toys  from  Birmingham  to  this 
place.  He  expended  many  thousand  pounds,  which 
had  been  accumulated  by  his  father,  in  the  erection 
of  workshops  and  dwellings,  and  collecting  the  water 
of  a  small  stream  into  a  pool,  in  order  to  make  it 
available  as  a  moving  power  for  a  variety  of  machines 
for  manufacturing  articles,  for  which  Birmingham 
was  already  famous.  The  building  consisted  of  four 
squares,  for  1000  workmen.  Manufacturers  resided 
in  Birmingham  who  excelled  in  a  great  variety  of 
different  departments  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the 
fabrication  of  buttons,  buckles,  trinkets,  iron,  steely 
gold,  silver,  and  a  variety  of  compositions,  besides 
in  many  which  had  been  long  carried  on  in  France. 
But  the  principsd  interest  attached  to  Soho,  arises 
from  its  connexion  with  the  steam-engine,  that  ^^  pow- 
erful moral  lever  in  forwarding  the  great  cause  of 
civilization,"  which  has  received  those  grand  improve- 
mentSy  and  has  been  exerted  in  furthering  the  indus- 
try of  the  nation.  As  the  original  works  extended 
rapidly,  the  horse-power  machines  had  to  be  employed 
for  a  time,  in  aid  of  the  water-wheel :  subsequently, 
the  steam-engine,  on  Saverie's  principle,  was  used, 
to  return  the  water  to  the  reservoir.    This  applica- 
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tion  of  the  steam-engine,  appears  to  have  led  to  the 
intimate  connexion  of  Boulton  with  its  improvements. 
In,  or  soon  after  1769,  Watt  became  connected  with 
Boulton,  and  removed  to  Soho,  where  he  perfected 
his  inventions,  and  superintended  their  introduction 
into  general  use. 

In  noticing  the  difficulties  conquered  by  Watt,  occasioned  by  the  low  state  of 
the  mflchanical  arts :  as  regards  the  construction  of  machinerj  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  it  appean,  that  at  tiiat  time  there  were  bat  one  or  two  individuals 
who  could  bestow  the  requisite  accuracy  of  workmanship  upon  the  cylinders  of 
air  pumps  of  only  two  inches  diameter ;  we  may  conceive  what  difficulties  would 
arisoi  when  cylinders  of  siie,  which  were  required  for  steam  engines,  had  to  be 
made,  in  which  the  same  degree  of  predaon  was  desirable,  although  the  early 
engines  did  not  require,  by  any  means,  so  much  accuracy  of  construction  as 
those  of  Watt,— their  cylinders  being  found  difficult  to  make,  and  were,  conse* 
quently,  expensive,  were  commonly  made  of  brass,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  that  metal  could  be  cast  and  bored.  Another  compound  metal,  the  com- 
pontioQ  of  which  is  unknown,  was  used  instead  of  brass  in  many  cases,  as  it 
was  much  easier  to  be  melted,  and,  when  properly  managed,  full  as  easy  to  bore. 
It  was  called  spelter,  and  is  said  to  have  been,  when  cold,  as  brittle  as  glass, 
though  a  very  slight  degree  of  warmth  made  it  pliable  and  easy  to  work.  The 
brass  eylmder  of  an  engine,  erected  in  Scotland  in  1887,  cost  nearly  4£8S0 ;  and 
the  whole  machine  more  than  j^lSOO,  exclusive  of  the  expence  of  putting  the 
engine  together,  and  the  building  in  which  it  stood.  Smeaton  estimated,  that  a 
nmilar  machine,  with  a  larger  cylinder,  might  be  made  for  £750^  including 
pipes  of  iron,  instead  of  elm  pump  trees  boond  with  hoops,  which  were  umA  in 
the  Scotch  engine :  indeed,  in  some  of  the  early  steam  engines,  (he  writer  had 
himself  witnessed  the  immense  fiiction  which  was  occasioned  by  the  improper 
power  applied;  and  this  has  shaken  not  only  tba  maehinery,  but  the  whole 
building,  with  a  strong  tremulous  motion,  as  if  the  whole  fabric  would  fall. 
Cylinders  of  iron  are  mentioned  by  Aisaqiilier,  as  early  as  1743 ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  used  before  the  adoption  of  mineral  fuel,  rendering  iron 
cheaper,  as  well  as  better  in  quality.  At  that  time,  the  operation  of  boring  and 
polishing  cylinders  and  pump  barrels,  was  performed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  boring  wooden  pipes,  the  principle  of  which  is,  that  the  jnpes  or  cylinders  are 
placed  in  a  kind  of  carriage,  and  are  moved  forward  against  the  borar,  which 
consisted  of  cutters  fixed  in  a  solid  wheel  that  revolved  without  advancing ;  this 
method,  though  general  in  the  new  founderies,  was  not  adopted  in  the  Carron 
works,  oa  accoimt  of  delacis  in  boring,  by  the  irregularities  of  casting.    In  a 
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mBehine,  inTonted  about  1775,  by  J.  WUkinwrnv  the  proprietor  of  the  iron  works 
Bt  Bersham,  near  Chester,  this  difficnltj  was  overcome,  by  causing  thn  borer  to 
advance  into  the  cylinder  along  an  inflexible  rod,  which  goided  its  action  so  com- 
pletel  J,  that  the  irregularities  of  the  cuting  became  quite  immaterial,  provided 
there  was  sufficient  thickness  of  metal.  This,  and  some  other  inventions,  may 
be  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  generally,  and 
especially  of  steam  engines,  as  they  rendered  easy  the  construetion  of  cylinders 
of  ^le  or  six  feet  diameter,  and  piston  rods,  ^.  of  corresponding  dimensions. 
Watt  observed,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Smeaton,  that  he  could  promise  to  bore 
a  cylinder  of  seventy*two  inches  diameter,  that  should  not  deriate  from  absolute 
oonwetness  in  the  worst  part,  more  than  Ms  iAiektmss  of  a  thm  ourpenee  /  as  all 
the  parts  of  Watt's  engines  required  an  accuracy  of  wozkmanship  then  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with :  their  manufacture  was  carried  on  chiefly  at  Soho,  where 
machinery  was  set  up.  In  the  mean  while,  Boulton  wrote  to  Smeaton  respect* 
ing  it,  as  follows : — ^*  We  aro  systemiriag  the  business  of  engine  making,  as  we 
have  done  before  in  the  button  manufactory ;  we  are  training  the  workmen,  and 
making  tools  and  machines  to  form  the  different  parts  of  Watt's  engines,  with 
more  accuracy,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  working.  Our  workshops  and  apparatus  will  be  of  sufficient  extent 
to  execute  all  the  engines  which  are  likely  soon  to  be  wanted  in  this  country ; 
and  it  will  not  be  worth  the  expence  for  any  other  engineer  to  erect  similar 
works,  for  they  would  be  like  building  a  mill  to  grind  a  bushel  of  com," 

An  important  branch  of  tBe  iron  manufactory  are  the  locksmiths  of  Wolver- 
hampton, who  have  been  in  repute  for  skill  during  the  last  two  or  three  centn- 
(ies.  Dr.  PitAT  notices,  in  1686,  the  preeminence  of  the  blacksmiths  here  in 
making  locks  for  doors ;  ^*  They  make  them,''  he  says,  *'  in  snits,«-<aix,  eight,  or 
more,  in  a  suit,  according  as  the  chapman  bespeaks  them,  whereef  the  keys 
Shan  neither  of  them  open  each  other's  lock,  yet  one  master  key,  kept  by  distinct 
servants,  though  neither  of  them  can  come  at  each  other's  changes,  the  master 
can  come  at  them  all."  Nor  is  this  all  that  these  cunning  men  can  perform; 
they  can  construct  locks,  which  wiU  show  how  often  they  have  been  opened  and 
shnt,  even  to  900, 500,  or  to  1000  times ;  others  were  made  with  chimes,  to  play 
at  any  hour  to  which  they  may  be  set ;  and  these  locks  they  make  either  of  iron 
or  brass,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  they  were  ever  exceeded,  unless  by 
Tubal-Cain,  the  inspired  artiflcer  in  brass  and  iron.  By  the  use  of  twelve 
tombkrB  in  a  lock  of  this  description,  the  ^»paralns  may  be  so  varied,  thati  by 
simply  changing  their  places,  without  any  alteratbn  of  form  or  size,  the  same 
lock  may  be  made  to  require  470,001,000  different  keys,  or  that  number  of 
loeks,  psMMly  aUka,  yet  so  essentiaUy  dilRvent,  that  one  key  made  for 
one,  would  not  open  any  of  the  others.  lageniooB  as  these  and  many  other 
contiivancos  are,  they  were  completely  edSpsed,  in  point  of  seeiirity,  by  the 
celebrated  loek,  patented  about  the  year  1784»  by  Joseph  Bramah,  the 
iaveotor  of  many  other  highly  iageniovs  and  valuable  maddnes.    The  prineiple 
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adopted  in  thin  lock,  appears,  from  a  paper  read  in  1827,  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  least  fonr  thousand  yean 
since ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  England,  or  even  in  Enrope, 
until  re-invented,  about  1774)  by  M.  Bowan. 

We  are  indebted  to  Cert  for  the  invention,  after 
many  unsuccessful  experiments,  of  converting  cast 
iron  into  bar  iron^  by  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a 
reverberating  furnace,  acted  on  by  the  flame  of  pit 
coal :  his  method,  however,  did  not  answer  perfectly, 
until  improved  upon  by  another  plan,  called  puddling, 
to  be  proceeded  with  by  a  kind  of  refinery  with  coke, 
to  prepare  the  iron  for  becoming  malleable.  Amongst 
Cort's  other  improvements,   he  substituted  the  use  of 
drawing-rollers,   or  cylinders,  for  the  extension   of 
bars  under  the  hammer — an  improvement  of  great 
importance,  to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron.     Report  says,  though  he  secured  his  practice 
by  a  patent,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  ruin  overtook 
him  before  he  could  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  that 
scheme  which  was  afterwards  matured,  and  became 
profitable  in  the  hands  of  others.     The  first  individual 
who  succeeded,  and  derived  a  princely  fortune  from 
this  invention,  was  a  resident  of  South  Wales,  who 
had  the  judgment  to  perceive,  and  the  spirit  to  patron- 
ize,  the  ingenuity  of  a   person  who   acted   as  his 
engineer,  and  carried  towards  perfection  the  art  of 
puddling.     This  process  was  quickly  introduced  into 
every  part  of  the  country. 

This  invention,  by  snpenoding  the  importatum  of  foreign  iron,  was  generally 
adopted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  promised  well ;  many  individuals  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea,  not  merely  that  iron  was  the  most  valaable  of  metals,  but 
that  its  preparation  was  the  direct  way  to  wealth.  The  infatuation  was  too 
powerful  to  be  withstoody— the  business  was  oonsidered  too  powerlul  to  be  neg- 
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lected,  and  many  engaged  in  it  with  capitaLi  Tarying  from  10  to  j01OO,<M)O. 
Iron  works  multiplied  rapidly— the  quantity  produced  exceeded  the  consump- 
tion ;  competition  reduoed  prices  below  the  expence  of  the  manufacture,  and  not 
a  few  adventurers  had  to  tell  a  tale  of  disappointment  and  ruin.  To  give  some 
little  idea  of  the  extent  of  some  of  these  furnaces,  Lord  SBirriEXiD  states,  that 
one  company,  in  Shropshire,  consumed  500  tons  of  coal  daily  ;  the  Carron  works 
employed  at  least  1000  workmen,  in  which  were  consumed  136  tons  of  coal  daily, 
and  they  had  five  blast  furnaces,  sixteen  air  furnaces,  and  three  copula  fomaoeB, 
and  a  steam  engine,  which  oonsuxned  16  tons  of  coal  in  34  hours,  raised  4^  tons 
of  water  at  a  stroke,  and  made  seven  strokes  per  minute.  The  population  had 
riaen  in  the  parish,  from  1764  or  1765,  to  upwards  of  4000,  in  1790.  St.  Fond 
says  of  fliis  foundry,  '*  There  is  such  a  numerous  series  of  places  for  making 
coke  to  iupply  such  vast  consumption,  that  the  air  is  heated  to  a  considerable 
distance,  so  many  masses  of  burning  coal  on  one  side,  and  so  many  volumes  of 
flame  darting  to  a  great  height  above  the  high  furnaces  on  the  other ;  and  at  the 
same  time  one  hears  the  noise  of  weighty  hammers,  striking  upon  resounding 
anrils,  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the  bellows, — one  even  doubts  whether  he  is 
at  the  foot  of  a  volcano  in  actual  eruption,  or  whether  he  has  been  transported, 
by  some  magical  effect,  to  the  brink  of  the  cavern  where  Vulcan  and  Cyclops 
are  occupied  in  preparing  thunderbolts." 

The  East  India  Company  generally  purchase  about 
6000  tons,  in  form  of  cannon,  mortars,  shot,  and 
shells,  and  the  British  government  about  11,000  tons 
annually,  besides  4000  tons  by  trading  vessels  not 
belonging  to  either  of  the  above,  making  a  total  of 
26,000  tons  for  weapons  of  destruction  alone !  A 
remarkable  instance  of  the  extent  of  another  purchase 
of  iron,  more  pacific,  and  of  more  general  utility,- 
is  related  by  Macpherson,  who  says,  that  in  1788, 
an  order  was  given  to  a  celebrated  English  manufac* 
turer,  Mr.  Wilkingson,  for  iron  piping  to  the  extent 
of  forty  mileSf  to  be  used  for  supplying  Paris  with 
water.  The  Society  of  Arts,  in  mentioning  this  order, 
states,  that  the  steam-engines  required  for  the  water- 
works were  also  supplied  from  England,  and  design- 
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ates  the  whole  '^  the  largest  and  most  useful  apparatus 
modem  times  can  boast  of/'  The  extending  use  of 
cast  iron  in  engineering  works,  appear  in  the  labour  of 
Telford  bridge,  and  another  cast  iron  bridge  over  the 
Wear  at  Sunderland,  which  claims  especial  notice, 
the  arch  of  which  is  a  segment  of  a  very  large  circle, 
of  236  feet  span,  and  94  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  so  that  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  can  pass 
under  it. 

Stebl  was  generally  imported  from  Germany,  until  a  perwm  named  Hvitts- 
man,  of  AttercUffe,  near  Sheffield,  in  or  abont  the  year  1770,  invented,  and 
introduced  cast  steel  with  complete  sncoefls,  and  was  for  some  time  the  only 
noted  mannfaetnrer  of  an  article,  which,  bearing  his  name,  is  still  held  in  high 
estimation ;  his  success  gave  rise  to  competition— lai^  works  wem  established 
at  Rotheram,  for  the  refining  of  steel.  This  invention,  though  new  in  this 
country,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  for  the  celebrated  toootz^ 
or  Indian  steel,  is  a  kind  of  cast  steel ;  and  from  an  obscure  passage  in  Aris- 
totle, he  appears  to  allude  to  such  a  substance.  The  superior  qualities  of  cast 
steel  have  led  to  its  extensive  substitute  for  bar  or  sheer  steel,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cutting  instruments,  and  various  other  articles,  so  that  Sheffield,  where 
this  article  is  made,  has  not  only  become  by  far  the  largest  laboratory  and  em- 
porium in  the  world  for  cast  steel ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  seat  of 
the  cuUery  and  edge  tool  trades,  the  fadliUes  for  experiment  and  adaptation  on 
the  spot,  have  enabled  the  Sheffield  steel  makers  to  surpass  all  others  in  perfec- 
tion ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  very  town,  which  was  formerly  indebted 
to  Syria  for  the  steel  used  in  its  cutlery,  now  exports  a  material  of  its  own  manu- 
facture to  the  Austrian  forges,  and  other  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
article  is  extensively  used  in  the  needle  mumifaeiery;  the  workmen  who  point  the 
needles  are  constantly  exposed  to  excessive  minute  particles  of  steel,  which  fly  off 
from  tha  grindstones  and  mix,  though  imperceptibly  to  the  eye  as  the  finest  dust 
of  the  air,  and  are  inhaled  with  their  breath;  the  effi«t,  from  day  to  day,  pro- 
duces a  constitutional  irritation,  dependent  on  the  tonic  properties  of  the  steel, 
which  is  sure  to  terminate  in  pulmonary  consumption,  insomuch,  that  perMus 
employed  in  this  kind  of  work  scarcely  ever  attain  the  axe  of  forty  years.  In 
vadn  it  was  attempted  to  purify  the  air  before  its  entry  into  the  limgs,  by  gauzes 
or  linen  guards,  but  the  dust  was  too  fine  and  penetrating  to  be  obstructed  by 
such  expedients,  imtil  some  ingenious  individual  invented  masks  of  magnetic 
steel  wire,  which  are  worn  by  the  vrorkmen ;  by  these,  the  air  is  not  merely 
strained,  but  each  obnoxious  atom  arrested  and  removed- 
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CHAP.  XII. 

MANUFACTURES  CONTINUED. 

G1m»— lU  ducovBTj— Composition— Different  sorts  of  glass— Plate,  window, 
flint,  and  bottle  glass— The  progress  of  ibt  manufacture— Dnctility—Ezten' 
sive  mannfactorT'  in  France— Its  introduction  into  general  use  in  England—- 
The  lanthom^Its  discoverj^^iJlocks— Time-pieces— Water-clocks— Chrono- 
meters—Harrison's claim- His  reward— Their  use  in  determining  longitude* 

The  invention,  or  rather  the  discovery,  of  glass, 
is  said  to  have  been  accidental :  the  account  given  of 
this  occurrence,  by  Pliny,  is,  that  a  merchant  vessel, 
laden  with  saltpetre,  having  been  driven  on  shore  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  near  the  river  Belus,  the  crew 
placed  the  kettles,  in  which  they  had  cooked  their 
victuals,  on  some  lumps  of  their  cargo,  which,  being 
melted  by  the  action  of  the  fire,  combined  with  the 
sand  on  the  beach,  and  formed  a  kind  of  glass.  Whe- 
ther this  account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain,  from 
specimens  which  have  been  discovered  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  other  buildings  of  remote  antiquity,  that 
this  useful  article  was  known  in  very  ancient  times, 
but  it  was,  in  these  days,  more  what  we  call  enamel, 
being  perfectly  opaque,  and  varying  much  in  colour. 
The  art  of  rendering  glass  transparent,  was  not  dis- 
covered until  several  centuries  later.  To  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  valuable  discovery  is  uncertain  ; 
but  we  find  it  is  recorded  in  history,  that  Nero  paid  a 
sum  of  money,  equal  to  £50,000  sterling,  for  two 
small  cups  of  transparent  glass.  At  the  beginning  of 
No.  6.  X 
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the  Christian  era,  the  art  of  glass-making  appears  to 
have  made  considerable  progress,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  we  find  a  notice  of  its  being  used, 
in  some  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  glazing  windows. 
The  invention  advanced  rapidly  in  Italy,  and  after- 
wards in  France ;  but  the  first  account  we  have  of 
the  use  of  window  glass,  in  England,  is  in  the  year 
674,  when  the  abbot,  Benedict  Biscop,  sent  over  for 
foreign  artists  to  glaze  the  windows  of  the  church  and 
monastery  of  Wearmouth,  in  Durham.  Yet,  though 
thus  early  known,  it  was  not  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  private  booses,  or  even  in  churches,  in  this 
country,  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Glass 
consists,  essentially,  of  silex,  the  substance  of  which 
flint  is  formed,  and  some  of  the  kinds  of  alkali,  as 
pearlash,  potash,  kelp,  &c.  The  use  of  alkali  is  to 
cause  the  flint  to  melt,  when  in  the  furnace.  The 
best  form  in  which  flint  is  met  with,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  glass,  is  in  the  state  of  sea-sand,  and  those 
kinds  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  in  England,  are 
procured  from  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  kinds  of  glass  are  of  various  quali- 
ties, the  commonest  being  that  of  which  wine  bottles 
are  made ;  window  and  plate  glass,  are  both  const* 
derubly  harder  in  texture,  and  more  brittle  than  that 
which  is  called  flint  glass,  of  which  wine-glasses, 
decanters,  and  lamp-glasses,  &c  are  made.  When 
the  materials  have  been  submitted  to  the  fire  for  a 
certain  time,  varying  from  30  to  36  hours,  and  become 
perfectly  liquid,  the  fire  is  damped,  and  the  glass,  in 
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this  fluid  state,  is  sii£Pered  to  cool  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  small  portioa  can  be  taken  up  on  the  end  of  an 
iron  rod.  When  in  this  state,  there  is  no  substance 
in  nature  so  ductile,  or  so  easily  moulded  into  any 
form  that  may  be  required. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  14th  oentviy,  the  art  of  glora-maidng  wu  introdnced 
into  France  on  a  large  icale,  and  its  maonfactiire  was  looked  upon  in  «o  favofor- 
able  a  light  bj  the  government,  fliat  none  but  gentlemen,  and  the  sons  of  the 
nobilitj,  were  allowed  to  establish  a  glass-house,  or  even  to  assist  in  the  mann- 
tactare.  Thi^  fe^ng  of  gentiXty  in  the  art  of  glass-making,  was  noC  extinct  in 
France  when  the  large  French  Encyclopoedia  was  pnblished,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  centnry ;  for,  in  speaking  of  those  employed  in  it,  the  word  geniilhomme  is 
invariably  appfied  in  place  of  tmnier  (worlman),  nsed  on  odier  oceesions ;  even 
in  B"gV«^,  some  few  years  sinoe,  the  workmen  were  oommooly  called  ^*  the 
gentlemen  glass  blowen."  Formerly,  every  description  of  flat  glass  had  been 
blown,  bat  in  1688,  a  very  great  improvement  was  made  by  one  Abraham 
Thevnart,  who  resorted  to  the  plan  of  casting  {tetes  of  glass  for  looking-glass^ 
and  other  purposes,  A  large  manufactory  was  established  at  St.  Goben,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  in  France,  which  is  still  deemed  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Europe.  In  England,  tins  useful  article  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  a  very  small  scale,  until  the  bagiBuiag  of  the  17th  eentury,  when  the  manu- 
facture became  more  considerable.  In  1670,  workmen  were  brought  from  Ve- 
nice, and  many  glass-houses  were  established.  In  1771*  the  British  plate  glass 
company'  was  ehartered  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  an  extensive  faotory  wbs 
erected  at  Bavenshead,  near  St.  Helen's,  in  Lancashire :  the  works  cover  about 
SO  acres  of  ground,  and  nearly  three  hundred  persons  are  constantly  employed. 
Befcre  Ibe  war  with  Fhuioe,  in  169S,  the  best  kinds  of  glass,  even  for  windows, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  were  imported  from  France.  Tha  manulactnre  of 
crown  glass  was  not  even  attempted  in  England,  until  after  1760.  The  duty 
levied  upon  this  article,  in  1695,  continued  for  Ave  years,  and  then  was,  by  an 
aoiof  pnrliament,  made  perpetvalt  However,  in  the  next  year,  tibe  legislatore, 
lemitted  the  duty  one-half,  as  they  found,  by  experience,  says  the  act,  that  the 
said  rates  and  duties  upon  glass,  and  glass  ware,  were  so  great  as  to  discourage 
Ihe  maaufacttiTC)  and,  consecpietttly,  the  revenue  on  this  article;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  maanfartnrers  were  relieved  from  the  vexatious  interference  of 
fiscal  officers,  on  the  ground  that  the  duties  did  not  produce  much.  Grlass  then 
remained  free  until  1746,  when  a  duty  was  imposed  on  the  material,  and  addi- 
Hooal  dalies  on  the  in^ortation  of  foreign  glaas. 

Although  glass  windows  were  certainly  common  in 
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some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  churches, 
monasteries,  and  noblemen's  houses,  yet  they  were 
not  commonly  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  middle 
classes,  long  after  the  introduction  of  a  manufactory 
of  flint  glass,  in  1557.  It  is  also  reported,  that  even 
great  part  of  Windsor  Castle  was  unglazed  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  establishment  of  a  glass- 
house, that  we  read  of,  was  at  Newnham,  in  Glouces- 
tershire :  and  in  the  same  year,  1686,  one  was  erected 
for  manufacturing  drinking-glasses,  &c.,  at  Crutched 
Friars,  and  the  Savoy  house,  in  the  Strand,  London. 
The  destruction  of  wood,  occasioned  by  the  glass 
manufacture,  as  well  as  by  that  of  iron,  appears  to 
have  been  the  complaint  in  Elizabeth*s  reign,  and  in 
the  reign  of  James.  Sir  Robert  Morrell,  having  dis- 
covered a  method  of  making  glass  with  coal,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  prohibiting  the  use  of  wood  as 
fuel,  in  making  glass.  From  this  proclamation,  which 
was  made  in  1616,  and  is  referred  to  in  another  in 
1636,  by  Charles  1.,  whereby  it  appears  to  have  been 
then  of  considerable  importance,  though  the  British 
manufacturers  were  unable  to  compete  with  those  on 
the  continent,  in  quality, — large  quantities  of  flint 
glasses,  for  drinking,  being  imported  from  Venice, 
Morano,  &c.  In  1670,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  brought  over  from  Venice 
the  best  glass-grinders,  glass-makers,  and  polishers, 
'^  which  public  spirited  design  has  since  so  well 
succeeded,-- that  now  we  are  enabled  to  send  to 
that  very  city,  and  to  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
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world,  the  very  finest  glass  of  all  sorts  that  the  earth 
can  produce." 

▲bont  ibree  ye&ni  after  (hi^  it  appears,  thai  the  first  plates  for  looking-glasses 
and  ooBch  windows,  were  made  at  Lambeth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dake  of 
Bockingham ;  these  were  probably  similar  to  our  common  sheet  or  window 
glass,  an  the  art  of  casting  plates  of  glass,  so  as  to  produce  what  is  now  known 
aa  plate  glass,  was  first  practiced  about  1688,  in  France.  The  plate-glass,  pro- 
perly so  called,  was  commenced  in  England  abont  1773,  in  which  a  joint  stock 
company  was  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  under  the  name  of  The  Gwemor 
and  Companjf  tf  BrUUh  Out  Plaie  Gias$  Manufacture.  A  capital  of  ^40,000 
was  subscribed,  and  works  were  erected  on  a  large  scale  at  Ravenshead,  near 
Ptescot,  in  Lancaiihire,  where  the  manufacture  has  been  diligently  and  success- 
folly  carried  on  down  to  the  present  time.  At  an  early  period,  the  plates  made 
by  thia  company  were  said  to  rival,  or  even  surpass,  the  most  celebrated  foreign 
manufacturers,  in  size  and  brilliancy.  The  purposes  to  which  thL*  beautiful 
material  have  been  applied,  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  useful ;  and  it  has 
added  materially  to  the  comforts  and  oonveniendes  of  priTate  life,  and  has,  among 
many  other  invaluable  benefits,  assisted  the  astronomer  in  his  researches,  and 
the  microscopic  philosopher  in  the  detection  of  the  more  minute  operations  of 
nature,  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  animals ;  and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  our 
chief  discoveries  in  electricity. 

It  iSy  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  that  we  are 
indebted  to  Alfred  the  Great  for  the  invention  of  that 
useful  article — the  lanthorn.  Before  the  invention  of 
clocks,  Alfred  caused  six  tapers  to  be  made  for  his 
daily  use ;  each  taper  contained  twelve  pennyweights 
of  wax,  was  twelve  inches  long,  and  of  proportionate 
size ;  the  whole  length  was  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
or  inches,  of  which,  three  would  burn  one  hour,  so 
that  each  taper  would  be  consumed  in  four  hours,  and 
the  six  tapers,  being  lighted  one  after  another,  lasted 
for  twenty-four  hours;  but  the  wind  blowing  through 
the  windows  and  doors,  and  chinks  in  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  or  through  the  cloth  of  his  tent,  in  which  they 
were  burning,  wasted  these  tapers,  and,  consequently. 
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they  burnt  With  no  regularity;  he,  therefore,  designed 
a  lanthorn,  made  of  ox  or  cow  horn,  cut  into  thin 
plates,  in  which  he  inclosed  the  tapers,  and  thus  pro- 
tected them  from  the  wind,  and  the  period  of  their 
burning  became  a  matter  of  comparative  certainty. 
The  first  mode  of  measuring  the  lapse  of  time,  w^a8, 
undoubtedly,  the  observation  of  the  sun's  motion. 
The  Babylonians  appear  to  be  the  first  who  obtained 
greater  accuracy,  by  the  invention  of  the  sun-dial. 
The  dial  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  must  have 
existed  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  example  of  the  little  communication 
which  existed  in  ancient  times,  between  the  nations 
of  the  world,  that  this  instrument  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  until  about  640,  b.c.  One  of  the  Grecian 
sun.dials  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  A  few 
centuries  later,  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  hours  at  night  and  in  cloudy  weather,  invented 
the  cleysydra^  or  water-clock, — probably  a  mere  float, 
with  a  rod  fixed  upon  it,  like  a  mast,  and  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom ;  as  the 
water  ran  out,  the  float  descended,  and  figures  marked 
on  the  rod,  at  proper  intervals,  showed  the  number 
of  hours  elapsed.  The  sand-glass,  made  like  the 
iour-glass,  was  also  used  in  ancient  times, 
8  from  a  hoi  re/ie/ representing  the  marriage 
and  Thetis.  The  period  of  the  invention  of 
ks  is  involved  in  uncertainty :  some  stating 
been  as  early  as  the  fourth,  and  others  as 
)  tenth  century.    The  cause  of  this  disagree- 
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meat  is,  that  the  word  clock  has  been  used  to  designate 
the  deysydra  and  hour-glass ;  and  some  were  modifi- 
cations of  these  instruments— such,  probably,  was  the 
clock  sent  by  Paul  L  to  Pepin  le  Brif,  in  760.  The 
clock  sent  to  Charlemagne,  in  807,  by  Haroun  al  Ras- 
chid,  the  caliph  of  the  east,  struck  the  hours  by  the 
falling  of  twelve  brass  baUs  upon  a  bell ;  it  had  also, 
twelve  horsemen,  who  came  oat,  one  at  a  time,  at 
separate  doors,  which  they  opened  and  closed  again* 
This  clock  must  certainly  have  been  furnished  with 
some  kind  of  wheel-work ;  but  the  moving  power  is 
said  to  have  been  the  fall  of  water. 

In  the  12th  century,  clocks,  moved  by  weights, 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  Italy;  and  early  in  the 
14th  century,  one  was  put  up  in  London,  by  Walling- 
ford,  a  monk,  who  died  in  1325,  which  was  said  to 
show  the  time  with  accuracy.  In  the  year  1344, 
Griacomo  Dondi,  erected  at  Padua  his  celebrated 
clock,  which,  besides  the  hour  of  the  day,  showed  tlie 
course  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  places  of 
the  planets.  The  celebrity  of  this  clock  was  the  cause 
of  greatly  advancing  the  art ;  as  almost  every  court  in 
Europe  was  desirous  of  possessing  a  similar  machine, 
and  the  skilful  mechanics  were,  in  consequence, 
induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture. 
Its  author  was  dignified  with  the  surname  of  Horo- 
logius,  which  is  still  borne  by  his  descendants,  the 
chief  of  whom,  the  Marchese  Dondi  Orologia,  was 
lately,  and  most  likely  still  is,  a  resident  of  Padua. 
The  adoption  of  the  pendulum,   by  the  celebrated 
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Huygens,  in  1657,  at  once  brought  clock-making  to 
perfection,  until  our  countryman,  Harrison,  the  car- 
penter's son,  of  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1693, 
who  followed  his  father's  business  for  several  years, 
early  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits,  espe- 
cially for  the  improvements  of  time-pieces.  In  1714, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  offering  rewards  of 
10,000,  15,000,  and  £20,000,  respectively,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  meansof  ascertaining  the  longitude  within 
sixty,  forty,  and  thirty  miles  of  a  degree.  The  preamble 
of  this  act  is  as  follows: — **  12th  Anne,  cap.  15. — 
'^  Whereas  it  is  well  known  by  all  that  are  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  navigation,  that  nothing  is  so  much 
wanted  and  desired  at  sea  as  the  discovery  of  the  lon- 
gitude, for  the  safety  and  quickness  of  voyages,  and 
preservation  of  ships  and  the  lives  of  men."  This 
offer,  the  terms  of  which  indicate  how  desirable  such 
an  invention  was,  stimulated  Harrison  to  great  exer- 
tions. According  to  a  paper,  delivered  to  the  com- 
missioners of  longitude,  on  the  16th  January,  1741-2, 
he  had  made  a  pendulum-clock,  that  kept  time  so 
exactly  with  the  heavens,  as  not  to  err  above  one 
second  in  a  month  for  ten  years  together.  The  pen- 
dulum of  this  machine  was  rendered  almost  indepen- 
dent of  the  absorbing  effect  of  changes  of  temperature, 
by  the  combination  of  metals  that  are  differently 
affected  by  heat.  Harrison  made  this  clock  in  1726, 
and  about  1729,  he  began  his  experiments  for  the 
construction  of  a  marine  chronometer— a  task  of  no 
small  difficulty,  it  being  necessary  to  provide  against 
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irregalariti^  aTising  from  the  motion  of  the  ship,  the 
e£fect  of  alterations  of  temperature  on  the  machine 
itself,  and  on  the  oil  with  which  it  is  lubricated,  and 
a  variety  of  other  circumstances.  About  1736,  he 
had  made  a  tinie-piece  of  such  superior  excellence, 
that  he  was  allowed,  for  its  trial,  to  proceed  with  it 
to  Lisbon  in  a  king's  ship ;  and  the  result  was  so 
favourable  to  the  commissioners,  that  they  encouraged 
him  to  proceed  with  his  experiments.  This  time- 
piece, after  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  and  back,  corrected 
the  reckoning  of  the  ship,  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel, 
about  a  degree  and  a  half.  Harrison  then  made  a 
second  and  a  third,  of  a  small  size.  The  result  of  all 
these  experiments  appears,  that  as  far  as  could  be 
determined,  without  making  a  voyage  at  sea,  the 
correctness  of  the  machine  was  sufficiently  regular  and 
exact,  for  finding  the  longitude  of  a  ship,  within  the 
nearest  limits  proposed  by  parliament,  and,  probably, 
nearer •  The  commissioners,  by  a  grant  of  money, 
encouraged  Harrison  to  proceed  and  complete  his 
third  chronometer ;  this  grant  was  signed  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
and  several  other  scientific  men.  Harrison,  subse- 
quently, made  a  fourth  time-piece,  and  then,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  attained  sufficient  accuracy  to 
obtain  the  prize  offered  by  the  act  of  17 14,  he  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  test  its  accuracy.  Accordingly,  in 
1761,  the  fourth  chronometer  was  taken  to  Jamaica 
in  a  king's  ship— Harrison's  son  accompanying  it 
On  his  arrival  at  Port  Royal,  it  was  found  to  have 
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varied  only  five  one-tenth  seconds ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Portsmouth  the  following  year,  in  the  Merlyn^  it 
was  only  one  minute^  fifiy'<^^  ond  half  seconds^  too 
fast — being  sufficiently  accurate  to  determine  the 
longitude  within  eighteen  miles.  Having  accom- 
plished so  much  more  than  was  required  by  the  terms 
on  which  the  highest  reward  was  offered,  Harrison 
claimed  it ;  and,  although  his  case  was  sufficiently 
clear^  he  had  great  difficulty  to  obtain  it,  receiving, 
for  many  years,  only  part.  In  the  course  of  three 
years,  after  repeated  trials,  during  which  his  son 
went  twice  to  the  West  Indies,  he  was  apportioned 
only  £10,000,  as  a  moiety,  to  be  paid  when  he  should 
have  fully  divulged  his  invention,  and  assigned  his 
four  chronometers,  (one  of  which  was  styled  a  watch) 
to  the  public  use ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  repeated 
delays,  he  received  the  other  £10,000,  in  1 767.  Har- 
rison died  in  1776,  in  his  83rd  year.  Many  schemes 
had  been  proposed,  before  his  invention,  to  accomplish 
the  same  object,  but  none  proved  successful :  this,  and 
others  to  which  it  gave  rise,  have  rendered  the  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude  as  certain,  andas  practicable, 
as  the  determination  of  the  latitude.  The  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  navigation,  by  its  certainty,  are  incalcula- 
ble, and  can  only  be  conceived  by  comparison  with  the 
uncertainty  which  previously  prevailed,  and  with  the 
accidents  arising  therefrom.  The  circumstance  of 
government's  offering  so  large  a  reward  as  £  10,000  for 
an  invention  that  should  enable  the  navigator  to  deter- 
mine the  longitude  within  sixty  miles,  is  a  sufficient 
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proof  of  the  great  necessity  of  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  which  were  practiced  by  navigators  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Harrison,  in  the  complaint  of  his  ill  usage, 
states,  *'  It  must  be  owned,  that  my  case  is  very  hard, 
but  I  hope  I  am  the  first,  and  for  my  country's  sake, 
shall  be  the  last,  that  suflfers  from  the  non-fulfillment 
of  an  English  act  of  parliament."  The  original  time- 
keepers of  Harrison  were  deposited,  by  authority,  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  They  were,  a  few 
years  since,  found  to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  from 
neglect  and  exposure  to  the  damp ;  and  Arnold  and 
Dent,  by  request, obtained  permission  to  repair  them  at 
their  own  expence.  Respecting  the  first  of  these  ma- 
chines, which  is  a  very  curious  piece  of  mechanism. 
Dent  remarks,  that  ''  this  respected  piece  of  antiquity 
was  left  to  perish  in  a  store-room,  at  theRoyalObserva- 
tory ;  and  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  had 
become  so  brittle,  that  in  many  parts  it  would  not 
allow  of  its  being  taken  to  pieces ;  so  admirable  was 
the  workmanship,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
escapement  wheel,  all  the  wheels  and  their  axes  were 
of  wood,  being  simply  flat  discs  with  wooden  teeth  ; 
friction  was  so  perfectly  guarded  against,  that  on  the 
removal  of  part  of  the  escapement,  the  train  of  wheels 
commenced  running  with  velocity,  though  they  had 
not  revolved,  in  all  probability,  for  a  century  before," 
Our  manufacture  of  watches  and  clocks,  is  now  so 
extensive,  that  we  are  great  exporters,  both  to  Turkey 
the  East  Indies,  and  even  to  Germany. 

The  high  reputation  of  British  clocks  and  watches, 
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is  alluded  to  by  Brissot,  a  Frenchman ;  and  to  shew  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  labour,  we  observe,  that 
although  the  materialis  small,  the  value  of  watchesand 
chronometers  made  in  London,  exclusive  of  clocks, 
was  upwards  of  £1,000,000  a  year;  '*  nor,"  adds 
Macpherson,  '*  can  that  sum  be  thought  too  great, 
when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  watchmakers  of  Lon- 
don  make  watches,  not  only  for  all  the  British  domi* 
nions,  but  also  for  all  the  civilized  world." 

Watches  of  English  mannfactare,  were  in  great  repute  in  France,  in  the  earlj 
part  of  the  last  century ;  and  Law,  the  notorious  projector,  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a  number  of  English  watchmakers  at  Versailles.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1698,  the  exportation  of  parts  of  watches,  that  is,  cases  and  dials,  were  pro- 
hibited ;  the  other  parts  were  made  abroad,  and  the  completed  article  stamped 
with  the  name  of  a  London  watchmaker.  The^e  watches,  being  of  inferior 
quality  and  workmanship,  tended  to  bring  English  watches  into  disrepute.  It 
appears,  the  watches  manufactured  in  Switzerland  are  the  best  in  repute  on  the 
continent,  next  to  the  English ;  there,  the  spirit  of  adventure  is,  perhaps,  aa 
enterprizing  as  in  this  country.  A  few  years  ago,  a  watchmaker,  a  native  of 
the  Jura  mountains,  near  Neufchatel,is  reported  to  have  found  his  way  to  China, 
where  he  amassed  a  handsome  property  by  making  and  importing  watches ; 
and  he  returned  home,  accompanied  by  a  young  Chinese,  whom  he  caused  to 
be  instructed  in  the  trade,  and  who  had  sailed  for  Canton  only  a  few  weeks 
before  Dr.  Bowaxno's  visit  to  Switzerland,  in  1836.  Women  and  children  are 
the  principal  operatives  in  watch-making,  in  Switzerland :  0^  men  finishing 
the  machine,  and  preparing  it  for  the  market.  Since  Harrison's  invention  of 
time-keepers,  various  other  improvements  have  been  introduced,  particularly  in 
the  nicety  of  the  escapements :  these  are  frequently  denominated  lever-watches. 
This  is  a  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  females  might  be  very  rationally  and 
profitably  employed ;  and  might,  therefore,  be  the  means  of  their  procuring  for 
themselves  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  of  rescuing  them,  as  well  as  fruna 
o4her  evils,  idleness  and  its  attendant— pauperism. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

MANVFACTURES  CONTINUED. 

Pewter— Britannia  metal— Lead— Shot— Its  manufacture— Tar— Coke— Coin* 
ing^-Its  invention— Manufactore  of  paper— First  manufacture  of  writing, 
paper — Tate,  the  first  maker  in  England- Papyrus  used  by  the  Egyptians- 
Quantity  made  in  variouif  periods— Improvements  in  paper-making  ma- 
chinery. 

Pewter  being  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  received 
some  check  in  its  manufacture  and  general  use,  since 
the  improvements  in  the  domestic  utensils  of  earthen- 
ware, just  as  plates  and  dishes  of  pewter  superseded 
the  use  of  wooden  platters.  A  superior  alloy  of  some- 
what similar  character,  called  Britannia  metal,  or 
German  silver,  is  now  very  extensively  applied  in  the 
fabrication  of  almost  every  kind  of  article  produced 
by  silversmiths,  for  table  furniture ;  an  application 
to  which,  strong  inducements  were  offered,  by  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  it  may  be  converted  into 
any  required  form,  by  casting,  rolling,  or  stamping 
with  suitable  implements^ — its  moderate  price,  and  its 
near  resemblance  to  silver  in  appearance .  The  prin- 
cipal manufactory  for  this  metal  was  commenced  on 
a  large  scale,  at  Sheffield,  about  the  year  1770.  Lead 
appears  to  have  been  known,  and  worked,  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  both  the  mining*  and  smelting 

*  Near  the  town  of  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  in  Wales,  there  is  a  lead  mine 
entered  by  a  canal  tonnel,  1300  yards  long ;  the  veins  are  rich,  and  the  works 
give  employmeat  to  about  sixty  workmen. 
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were  very  negligently  managed,  altliough  the  works 
were  carried  on  with  great  secrecy^  until  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  shot  was  greatly  improved  by  the  pro- 
cess patented  in  1782,  by  a  plumber  of  Bristol,  named 
Watt,  who  mixed  a  quantity  of  arsenic  with  lead,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  solid,  and  more  certain  to  form 
spherical  particles  when  poured  through  a  cullender, 
or  perforated  plate ;  and  he  also  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  dropping  the  shot,  as  it  is  formed,  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tower,  so  as  to  insure  the  setting  of  the 
metal  before  it  reached  the  water,  into  which  the 
newly  made  shot  fell.  The  idea  of  making  shot  by 
thus  pouring  melted  lead  from  a  great  elevation,  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  a  dream  :  and  the  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  at  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Radcliffe,  at  Bristol.  Watt  secured  his  patent, 
and  then  sold  it,  as  it  is  stated,  for  £10,000,  to  parties 
possessing  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  bring 
it  into  profitable  operation.  The  process  has  long 
since  become  public  property,  and  the  lofty,  slender 
towers,  erected  in  several  towns  for  the  manufacture 
of  shot,  form  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  struc- 
tures so  observable  in  the  island. 

Among  the  various  device«  of  the  human  character,  a  itriking  apecnlaiive 
inventioii  occuithcI  with  Watt,  who  proponed,  with  the  sum  of  money  which  he 
receiTed  for  his  patent,  to  buUd  a  crescent  at  Clifton ;  but  as  the  situation  chosen 
was  a  solid  rock«  the  whole  sum  was  expended  in  mating  ezcamtions  and  in 
raising  immense  walls  for  foundations,  which  long  bore  the  name  of  ^  Watt's 
Folly,"  and  upon  which  walls  Trafalgar  Place  was  afterwards  erected. 

The  failure  of  the  supply  of  tar  from  America, 
occasioned  by  the  war,  put  the  proprietors  of  a  lamp- 
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black  manufactory^  at  Bristol,  upon  making  experi- 
ments on  the  oil  extracted  from  pit  coal  in  their  works  ; 
and  they  found,  that  by  degrees  of  boiling,  it  could 
be  brought  to  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  also  of  pitch. 
The  tar,  besides  being  cheaper,  proved  more  effica- 
cious in  preserving  the  bottoms  of  ships  from  the 
worm,  than  vegetable  tar ;  moreover,  the  coal,  after 
the  tar  is  extracted,  becomes  excellent  coke,  whereby 
a  great  saving  is  made  in  many  manufactories  for 
which  coal  used  to  be  charred  on  purpose ;  in  which 
operation,  the  valuable  tar  was  totally  lost  in  smoke, 
as  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  in  our  common  fires. 
Improvements  were  introduced  in  this  manufacture 
by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  who  obtained  a  patent  in 
1781.  As  some  difficulties  impeded  the  bringing 
his  process  into  operation,  in  the  manner  originally 
proposed,  a  new  association  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  parliament,  in  consideration  of  the  national 
importance  of  the  object,  and  the  superiority  of  its 
process  over  that  introduced  in  1779,  granted  the 
Earl  an  exclusive  privilege  for  carrying  his  plans 
into  effect  for  twenty  years.  The  same  ingenious 
nobleman  introduced  valuable  improvements  in  puri- 
fying salt,  for  curing  meat,  fish,  &c. 

The  use  of  cokcy  in  smelting  iron,  would  probably 
have  been  impracticable  to  any  considerable  extent, 
unless  under  favourable  circumstances,  if  the  assist- 
ance of  the  steam-engine  had  not  been  called  in  to 
act  on  the  kindled  fuel.  The  possibility  of  adapting 
the  new  mechanical  force  to  the  production  and  main- 
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tenance  of  acontiDuous  and  sufficiently  forcible  stream 
of  air,  was  first  perceived  by  Isaac  Wilkingson,  when 
Boulton  and  Watt  commenced  their  manufactory 
of  steam-engines.  John  Wilkingson,  the  father,  was 
the  only  person  competent  to  execute  the  castings ; 
he  was  possessed  of  quick  discernment,  and  great 
talent,  and  was  by  them  elevated  from  an  originally 
low  condition.  In  the  account  of  his  early  life,  he 
says, — 

'*  I  worked  at  a  forge  in  the  north ;  mj  masters  gave  me  12#.  per  week->I  was 
content;  they  raised  mj  wages  to  14«.— I  did  not  ask  for  it ;  thej  went  on  to 
]6f.  and  18«.— I  did  not  ask  for  the  advances ;  and,  after  a  very  short  time,  they 
gave  me  a  guinea  per  week.  I  said  to  myself,  if  I  am  worth  a  guinea  a  week  to 
you,  I  am  worth  more  to  myself  t  and  left  them."  He  then  went  to  Boulton 
and  Watt,  who  hired  him  to  work  upon  their  steam  engine.  He  then  says,  he 
grew  tired  of  his  leathern  bellows,  and  determined  to  make  iron  ones.  ^  Every 
body  laughed  at  me ;  but  I  did  it,  and  then  they  cried,  wko  eouidAave  thought 
it.^*  To  the  same  gentlemen,  he  said,  in  ITdd*  *^  you  will  live  to  see  wagons 
drawn  by  steam,— I  would  have  made  such  a  wagon  for  myself,  if  I  had  time  ;*** 
and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the  important  discovery  for  distilling  coals,  in  order 
to  extract  the  tar,  as  Lord  Dnndonald  did  some  years  afterwards,  without  being 
aware  that  the  gas  evolved  might  be  detained  and  made  highly  useful.  John 
Wilkingson  died  in  1808,  aged  80  years. 

The  art  of  coining^  although  almost  universally 
practiced  amongst  civilized  nations,  remained  in  a 
very  singularly  imperfect  state,  until  the  ingenuity 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Soho  works  was  directed  to 
its  improvements ;  but  it  was  raised  by  Boulton  to  a 
state  of  perfection,  which  left  very  little  for  subsequent 
mechanics  to  accomplish.     The  first  coining-mill  im- 

•  BoswBLL  says  ^'  I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Boulton's  expression  to  me  when 
I  visited  his  great  works  at  Soho ;  *  1  sell  here,  Sir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to 
have— /wtiier.'  He  had  then  700  people  at  work.  I  contemplated  him  as  an 
iron  chieftain,  and  he  seemed  to  be  the  father  to  his  tribe." 
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pel  led  by  the  power  of  steam,  was  erected  at  Soho« 
in  1788,  when  a  medal,  about  the  size  of  a  guinea, 
was  struck  as  a  specimen.  The  extreme  accuracy, 
and  boundless  power,  attainable  by  the  use  of  the 
steam-engine,  not  only  rendered  it  easy  to  strike  the 
coins  with  greater  precision  than  before,  but  also  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  operation.  Boulton  and  Watt  were 
employed  by  government  to  coin  the  pence,  halfpence, 
and  farthings,  in  1797,  some  of  which  are  now  in  cir- 
culation. Before  this  contract,  silver  money  had  been 
coined  at  Soho,  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the  African 
company ;  and  copper  money,  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Bermudas ;  and,  in  consequence  of  an 
application  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  mint,  Boulton  was  authorized,  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  to  export  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
such  an  establishment,  and  to  send  workmen  with  it 
to  Russia.  It  appears,  that  the  coining  machinery 
in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  eight  stamping  presses,  each  of  which  was  capable 
of  striking  from  70  to  84  pieces,  of  the  size  of  a  guinea, 
per  minute,  so  that  from  30  to  40,000  coins  could  be 
produced  in  an  hour.  In  addition  to  the  actual  coin- 
ing apparatus,  the  machinery  was  made  to  perform 
every  operation  pertaining  to  it,  such  as  the  rolling 
of  the  metal  into  sheets  of  the  required  thickness,  fine 
rollings  to  render  the  surface  smooth,  cutting  out 
blanks,  or  circular  pieces  of  metal  of  the  size  required 
for  coins,  and  shaking  them  in  bags  to  rub  off  the 
rough  edges ;  nor  has  the  utility  of  such  apparatus 
No.  6.  z 
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been  confined  to  the  coining  of  money, — similar 
machinery  having  been  applied  to  numberless  articles 
of  metal,  for  purposes  of  utility  and  ornament :  and 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  improvements 
to  which  the  country  owes  its  preeminence. 

The  advantagefl  which  society  derived  in  the  extreme  ftccnracy  which  the 
apparatna  prodaced,  consist  in  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  forger,  which  tended  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  crime ;  and  this 
consideration  led  Dr.  Darwin  to  say,  that  **  if  a  civil  crown  was  given  in  Rome 
for  preserving  the  life  of  one  citizen,  Mr.  Bonlton  should  be  covered  with  gar- 
lands of  oak."  Briot,  in  France,  in  attempting  to  introdnce  it  in  lien  of  the 
old  process  of  striking  the  die  with  a  hammer,  in  the  17th  century,  had  been 
compelled  to  take  refoge  in  England,  where  he  improved  upon  the  inventions 
already  made ;  and  Bressot  states,  that  another  Frenchman,  named  Warin, 
and  M.  Droz,  vnth  more  recent  improvements,  met  with  kind  reception,  whose 
talents,  he  states,  if  encouraged  by  their  government,  would  equal,  if  not  be 
superior,  to  the  most  eminent  English  watchmakers  and  mechanics. 

The  manufactory  of  paper,  an  article  so  much  in 
general  use  in  our  days,  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced, as  most  of  our  other  manufactures  were,  from 
foreign  countries,  by  the  refugees  from  the  tyrannical 
persecutions  of  the  Protestants  on  the  continent. 
France  appears  to  have  been  the  first  country  in 
Europe  in  which  paper  was  manufactured  ;  and  there 
it  was  particularly  confined  to  the  seven  following 
provinces,  viz : — Champagne,  Normandy,  Brittany, 
Angoumois,  Pingord,  Lemoune,  and  Auvergne ; 
"  The  three  last  provinces  are  full  of  large  forests  of 
ehesnut  trees,  and  in  them  abound  so  much  of  that 
kind  of  fruit,  that  the  common  people  partake  of  that 
peculiar  food  all  the  year  round,  and  make  use  of  no 
other  drink  but  water :  so  that  they  can  afiord  to  sell 
their  labour  very  cheaply,  and,  consequently,  work 
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for  exceedingly  low  wages,  excepting  a  few  of  the 
managers,  or  foremen,  who  earn  a  small  salary  by 
the  week."  •*  This  is  so  true,"  says  De  Foe,  **  that 
considerable  parcels  of  paper  were  imported  lately  into 
England  from  thence,  although  the  duties  paid  here 
exceed  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost."  To 
the  objection  made — that  a  Frenchman,  living  on  an 
onion  and  a  draught  of  water,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
a  piece  of  bread,  never  could  do  such  a  day's  work, 
and  that  so  well,  as  an  Englishman,  who  had  his  beef 
and  pudding,  our  author  replies,  ''  I  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  paper  manufacture^  and  I 
find,  that  five  persons  are  employed  in  every  vat,  and 
that  as  many  hands  are  necessary  in  England,  and 
that  more  cannot  be  employed  in  France.  I  am 
taught,  too,  by  our  own  manufactures,  that  they  do 
not  dispatch  here  above  eight  reams  of  paper  in  a  day, 
at  a  single  vat,  and  that  in  France  they  dispatch  nine ; 
and  yet,  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  so  hardy  as  to 
affirm,  that  either  ours,  or,  indeed,  any  paper  in  the 
world,  exceeds  that  manufactured  in  France."  He 
accounts  for  this,  on  the  principle,  that  there  is  a 
sleight  of  hand  in  almost  every  manufacture,  which 
is  much  more  effective  than  mere  strength.  Before 
the  revolution,  there  was  hardly  any  other  paper 
made  in  England  than  brown ;  but  during  the  war, 
the  duties  laid  on  foreign  paper  gave  such  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  paper-makers,  that  most  of  them 
began  to  make  white  paper y  fit  for  writing  and  print- 
ing :  and  they  have  brought  it,  by  degrees,  to  so  great 
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a  perfection,  both  for  quantity  and  goodness,  that 
they  make  now  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  since  the  duties  have  been 
Lessened  on  the  home  manufacture,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  this  manufacture  will  so  improve,  that  we  ^hall  be 
enabled  to  export  to  those  very  countries,  especially  as 
machinery  performs  the  operations  of  manual  labour. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  there  is  no  mention  of  importing  rags  from 
abroad  ;  and  even  in  oar  own  country,  it  in  stated,  that  the  main  ingredients* 
(rags)  *  were  formerly  cast  away  and  thrown  to  the  dunghill,  which  are  now- 
gathered  with  great  care,  by  poor  people,  who  get  an  honest  livelihood  by  them, 
and  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  beg  their  bread.  In  thia  reign,  400,000 
reams  of  paper,  per  annum,  were  made  by  the  120  vats,  within  sixty  miles  of 
the  metropolis.  The  first  paper-maker  in  England,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
John  Tate,  who  had  a  mill  at  Hereford,— his  device  for  paper-marks,  was  a  star 
^th  five  x^oints  within  a  double  circle.  The  first  book  printed  on  paper  mann- 
factured  in  England,  was  a  Latin  treatise,  entitled  BarthoUmus  de  Proprectali- 
6ut  Remm :  the  paper  for  which,  was  manufactured  by  John  Tate  the  younger^ 
and  had  the  mark  of  a  wheel.  The  names  that  many  of  the  sortf  are  distin- 
guished by  at  the  present  day,  are  merely  the  devicen  which  former  makers  used 
to  adopt  on  their  respective  sorts :  thus,  post  paper  is  derived  from  the  devise  of  a 
postman  with  his  horn,  in  the  water-mark  of  the  sheet;  pai  paper  is  so  called, 
from  the  water-mark  of  a  pot  in  the  sheet;  and/oolscap^  as  its  name  denotes, 
was  the  cap  and  bells  in  the  water-mark.  The  most  ancient  mode  of  writing 
was  on  cylinders,  on  bricks,  and  on  tables  of  stone ;  afterwards,  on  various  ma- 
terials, on  ivory  and  on  similar  articles.  In  the  Book  of  Job,  mention  is  fnade 
of  the  custom  of  writing  on  stone  and  sheets  of  lead.  The  Gauls,  at  the  time  of 
Cssar,  wrote  on  tables.  These  early  inventions  led  to  the  discovery  of  tables  of 
wood ;  and  as  cedar  is  the  least  corruptible,  they  chose  this  wood  for  the  more 
in^portant  writing :  hence  the  celebrated  expression,— ^^  that  it  is  worthy  to  be 
written  on  cedar."  The  Greeks  and  Tuscans  were  the  first  who  used  wax  to 
write  on  ;  they  formed  letters  with  an  iron  bodkin.  The  Komans  substitated 
bone;  they  alio  employed  reeds,  cut  in  the  fonn  of  pens.  N^up^  obs^rsas* 
^  when  he  was  in  Italy,  in  1642,  he  saw  some  of  the  wooden  tablets,  called 

*  Of  the  linen  rags,  of  which  paper  is  made,  about  three-llflfas  of  that  paw 
used  in  En^i^d  is  imported  from  abroad,  chiefly  from  Italy,  Genaaoy,  Bon- 
gary,  and  Sicily,— the  importation  of  rags  being  prohibited  in  France,  HoDaad, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
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fmgUlMret^  and  others  composed  of  flie  barki  of  treei,  wbicb  the  ancienU  used  in 
lien  of  paper,  whicb,  he  observed,  was  not  then  in  nse— for  paper  is  composed  of 
linen,  and  linen  was  not  then  known  to  be  commonly  nsed.  Hemp,"  he  adds, 
**was  known,  but  pot  nsed."  Rabri^aih,  who  wrote  abont  1540,  mentioned  it 
as  a  new  herb  which  had  been  in  use  only  about  a  century ;  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VII.,  1470,  linen  made  of  hemp  was  so  scarce,  that  it  is  said, 
none  but  the  queen  was  in  possession  of  two  shifts  f  In  progress  of  time,  the 
art  of  writing  consisted  in  painting  with  diflferent  kinds  of  ink.  The  thin  inner 
bark  of  certain  trees  and  plants,  was  next  used,  and  even  the  skin  of  animals. 
Tbe  first  place,  it  is  said,  where  they  began  to  prepare  these  skins,  was  Pergamos, 
in  ^na.  Tbe  Egyptians  employed  the  bark  of  a  plant  or  reed,  called  papyrus. 
It  is  this  plant  which  has  given  the  name  to  our  paper,  although  it  is  made  of 
linen  rags.  The  Chinese  make  tbeir  paper  of  silk.  Worro  says,  that  palm 
leaves  or  mallow  leaves,  were  first  nsed  for  writing  on— whence  the  word  began 
and  continued  to  signify,  the  leaf  of  a  book.  There  is  a  small  fragment  of 
writing  on  bark,  near  one  thoosand  years  old,  in  the  Cottonean  library.  The 
art  of  making  paper  of  cotton,  was  discovered  in  the  eleventh  century :  the  inven- 
tion of  making  it  of  linen  rags  could  not  be  much  later. 

The  use  of  litien,  as  a  substance  to  write  on,  is 
allowed  to  have  been  long  practiced,  prior  to  the 
invention  oi  papyrus:  but  tbe-Vriting  was  rather 
painted  than  written,  apd  'th6  inks  of  antiquity  were 
similur  to  paint;'  resembling  the  ink  still  used  in  the 
east  called  Indian  ink.  That  such  writings  were  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  we  are  aware  of  from  the  written  or 
painted  bandages  which  are  found  in  the  temple  of 
Monata,  on  the  mummies :  it  is  also  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  pictorial  epistles  of  the  Mexicans  were 
painted  on  a  cotton  tissue.  The  use  of  linen  was  cer- 
tainly known  to  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Mos£s ;  but 
at  that  time,  and  many  centuries  later,  the  linen  was 

t  Time  U  no  doqbt  but  linen  wa4  Mrly  Ipiown  to  the  Egyptians,  in  the  time 
of  MoBSSy  becaoae  flax  wiis  one  of  the  articles  destroyed  by  the  plague ;  and  the 
Jews  alao  had  known  its  value,  it  being  mentioned  in  the  Psalms  as  the  raiment 
(^  priaoee,  asd  ia  Isaiah  and  the  Bevelations,  as  the  clothing  of  tbe  angels. 
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covered  with  paint,  or  some  kind  of  size,  on  'which 
the  writing  was  painted  ;  and  more  generally  of  a 
kind  of  parchment  made  of  the  skins  of  animals.  The 
writing  tables  used  in  the  time  of  Homer,  were,  most 
probably,  similar  to  the  one  used  by  Zacharius, 
when  he  wrote  the  name  of  his  son,  John  the  Baptist  ; 
and  they  were  not  wholly  disused  in  Europe  until  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  are  still  employed  in  north 
Africa,  western  Asia,  and  Greece.  The  leaves  of 
these  tablet  books,  whether  of  wood,  metal,  or  ivory, 
were  connected  together  by  rings  on  the  back,  through 
which  a  rod  was  passed,  that  served  as  a  handle  to 
carry  them  by.  Pliny  mentions,  that  leaden  sheets, 
or  plates,  were  used  for  important  public  documents. 
Dr.  BucHANNAN  statcs,  that  the  CabulJews  have  the 
law  written  on  a  roll  of  leather,  made  of  goats'  skins, 
not  on  vellum.  The  Jews,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
write  their  scriptures  on  parchment,  of  which  the 
rolls  of  the  law  used  in  their  synagogues  are  still  com- 
posed. It  is  said,  the  moderns  would  have  derived 
no  advantage  in  the  art  of  printing,  if  the  invention 
of  making  paper  out  of  old  and  tattered  linen  gar- 
ments had  not  been  discovered.  At  what  time  paper 
was  first  made,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  employed  amongst  us  about  500  years 
ago  ;  and  for  a  long  period  after  its  invention,  this 
country  obtained  its  supply  from  abroad.  As  the 
war  with  France  occasioned  very  high  duties  to  be 
laid  on  foreign  productions,  some  French  protestant 
refugees  settled  in  England,  and  introduced  the  manu- 
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facture  of  white  writing-paper,  as  we  have  before 
noted.  This  manufacture  soon  arrived  at  great  per- 
fection, insomuch  that  300,000  reams  of  paper  were 
made  in  England  in  1721.  At  the  present  day,  it  is 
computed,  that  the  value  of  the  paper  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  about  £1,300,000.  There  are 
about  700  paper  mills  in  England,  and  80  in  Scot- 
land, which  employ  about  27,000  persons  in  the  direct 
manufacture,  besides  those  employed  in  erecting  the 
mill-work  and  other  machinery.  In  this,  as  in  almo3t 
every  case,  the  early  specimens  were  produced  by  a 
greater  share  of  manual  labour  than  is  employed  at 
present.  The  inventions  of  modern  times,  have 
enabled  us  to  substitute  machinery  in  almost  every 
branch  of  manufacture,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  do 
more  worky  and  cheaper j  than  even  the  chesnut-eaters 
of  France ;  and  also,  society  in  general  is  supplied 
with  better  productions,  and  in  larger  quantities,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  it  could  have  been  by  any  foreign 
productions,  or,  even  in  earlier  days,  when  labour 
was  of  much  less  value. 

The  great  ad? antages  of  machine-made  paper,  is  the  large  size  which  can  be 
given  to  the  sheets.  A  sheet  of  paper,  for  a  double  nnmher  of  The  Times  news- 
paper, if  made  by  hand,  would  require  a  monld  of  snch  nnwieldy  dimensions, 
that  it  wonld  be,  in  every  respect  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  work.  Paper 
hangings  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price,  by  being  made  in  one  piece,  twelve 
yards  long,  whereas  small  sheets  had  formerly  to  be  patched  together  nnd^r  the 
old  system :  the  old  plans  are  the  modes  still  adopted  in  some  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  rags  are  still  reduced  to  a  pnlp,  in  the  original  way  of  stamping, 
or  beating:  they  have  mortars  cut  in  solid  oak,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
large  hammerB,  with  teeth  to  cnt  the  rags  in  small  pieces ;  this  mde  methi>d  is 
nearly  exploded  in  this  country.  M.  Dickenson's  improved  arrangement  of  a 
cylinder  covered  with  wire-cloth,  is  made  to  revolve  over,  and  just  in  contact 
with,  the  prepared  pulp,  whereby  the  largest  sheets  of  paper  can  be  made.    In 
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China,  paper  is  made  of  the  rind  or  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry,  Ihe  elm,  the 
bamboo,  and  the  cotton  and  other  trees.  Paper  has  been  made  of  asbestos^  a 
very  remarkable  mineral,  which  may  be  exposed  to  a  great  heat  and  int(*nse 
flame,  without  being  burnt.  It  is  a  greeniBh  grey  fibrous  stone,  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Corsica.  Professor  BaucKsiAN,  of  Brunswick,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  agUttas,  and  printed  four  copies  of  the  work  on 
paper  of  that  kind.  However,  by  the  powerful  help  of  machinery,  paper  can  now 
be  made  of  almost  every  vegetable  substance,  particularly  annual  vegetables,  as 
well  as  the  barks  and  rinds  of  trees,  cheaper,  and  more  perfect,  than  any  process 
requiring  manual  labour,  however  cheap,  either  in  France,  India,  or  China. 
The  materials  which  were  used  for  writing  on  in  the  early  ages,  and,  indeed- 
down  to  the  invention  of  paper,  were  palm  leaves,  the  inner  bark  of  the  papyrus^ 
waxed  tablets  traced  with  a  style,  skins,  lead,  cloth,  silk,  <Src.  The  ancients 
were  not  accustomed,  at  first,  to  arrange  their  leaves  into  the  form  of  a  square 
book,  but  when  they  had  more  to  write  than  would  fill  one  skin  or  leaf,  they 
sewed  several  together,  and  wound  them  on  a  centre-stick.  Many  specimens 
of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculeum ;  they  were  burnt  to  a  cinder, 
and  looked  much  like  petrified  wood :  some  of  them  were  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated sufficiently  to  examine  their  texture— and  were  found  to  consist  of  small 
sheets  or  pieces,  about  the  size  of  the  hand,  and  pasted  or  glued  together,  edge 
to  edge,  so  as  to  form  one  long  sheet 

By  the  late  invention  of  Donkin  aad  Co.,  the  engineers,  for  which  they  had 
a  patent,  it  is  shown  that  the  expense  of  making  paper  by  hand  is  16s.  per  cwt , 
whereas  by  their  machine  it  is  only  3s.  9d.,  so  that  upon  430,000  cwts.,  the 
quantity  annually  made  in  England,  as  founded  upon  the  fact  that  one  vat  can 
make  480  cwt.  of  paper,  and  that  there  were  900  vats  in  the  kingdom,  the  annual 
saving  by  this  machine  would  be  j^345,600.  In  their  second  statement  laid 
befora  the  public  in  18079  tb^  patentees  observe  that  their  recently  improved 
machine,  from  its  great  simplicity,  may  be  erected  at  a  considerably  reduced 
expense ;  and  instead  of  five  men,  as  formerly,  employed  upon  one  machine, 
three  are  now  fully  sufficient.  In  1813,  the  machine  was  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  six  vats  in  twelve  hours ;  it  is  now  capable  of  doing  double  that  quantity 
at  one  fourth  the  expense.  After  enxmierating  the  process,  he  concludes  with 
the  observation,  that  the  utility  of  their  machine  cannot  be  placed  in  a  stronger 
point  of  view  than  the  fact  of  there  being  280  of  them  at  work  now  in  the 
kingdom ;  making  collectively  1600  miles  of  paper  of  from  four  to  five  feet  broad 
every  day  !  That  they  have  lowered  the  price  of  paper  50  per  cent,  and  that 
ihey  have  increased  the  revenue  directly  and  indirectly  by  a  sum  of  jf  400,000 
per  annum. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

J1AIIUPACTURE8  CONTINUBD. 

Strew  platting— Its  principal  locality^-Dnnstable  plat— Bleaching— Tuscan 
plat" Jewellery— Its  extensive  vse-^Its  valae— The  linen  manafactnre«» 
Quantity  exported^Machinery—Lace  mannfactnre— >Bobbin-net  machine — 
Stocking  frame. 

Ths  ingenious  manufacture  of  straw  PLATTiNaj  at 
the  present  timei  employs  upwards  of  200,000  females. 
The  precise  period  when  the  Dunstable  bonnets  made 
of  straw  plat,  that  is,  of  entire  wheat  straws,  platted 
in  long  narrow  slips,  and  afterwards  sewn  together, 
was  invented,  is  unknown,  though  it  may,  probably, 
be  a  century  and  a  half  since.  Gay,  in  his  Shepherd's 
Weeky  said  to  have  been  written  about  1720,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  valuables  bequeathed  by  a  dying 
shepherdess,  says, — 

^  My  new  straw  hat,  8o  trimly  lined  with  green." 

The  weight  and  clumsy  appearance  of  these  bonnets, 

which  confined  the  work  generally  to  the  small  straws, 

probably  first  suggested  the  idea  of  dividing  the  straw  : 

the  first  attempts  to  divide  which,  were  by  means  of 

knives, — but  this  was  a  work  that  occupied  much 

time.    About  thirty  years  ago,  a  mode  was  introduced 

by  dividing  the  entire  straw  into  equal  parts,  by 

means  of  little  instruments  called  *'  machines,"  and 

then  platting  the  divided  parts.     The  inventor  was 

rewarded  by  realizing  a  fortune  of  £20|000 ;  and  from 
No.  7.  A  A 
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that  time  may  be  dated  the  use  of  the  plat  made  from 
divided  straws.  The  straw-platting  districts  are  Bed- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  Essex. 
In  many  other  counties,  it  is  partially  followed — the 
material  generally  used  being  ripe  wheaten  straw  : 
but  the  straws  of  rye  and  other  grains  have  been  used, 
and,  within  the  last  ten  years,  large  quantities  of 
Italian  straw^  said  to  be  both  of  corn  and  grass,  have 
been  imported  and  worked  up  into  what  are  called 
Tuscan  plat.  Experiments  on  the  different  kinds  of 
straws,  and  on  the  precise  times  when  they  should 
be  cut,  whether  before  or  after  the  corn  or  grass  is 
ripe,  might  lead  to  some  discoveries  which  would  add 
to  the  profit  of  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  the 
durability  and  beauty  of  the  bonnets.  Straw-platting 
is  of  importance  to  farmers  in  these  times,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  from  the  increased  value  of 
the  straw — two-pence  per  pound  being  given  for  it  ia 
the  rough,  that  is,  without  the  heads  of  corn,  in  the 
straw-platting  districts ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears  an 
article  claiming  the  particular  attention  of  cottage 
allotment  occupiers.*  It  is  said,  that  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax,  as  well  as 
its  preparation,  is  for  the  most  part  performed  by 
cottagers  on  small  pieces  of  land  in  their  occupation  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  if  our  cottagers  would  culti- 
vate their  small  allotments  for  the  growth  of  straw, 

m  Thia  manofactare  is  at  once  healthful  and  domestic,  particularly  as  it 
accustoms  female  children  in  our  agricultural  districts  tohahits  of  valuable 
industry,  without  the  interposition  of  that  hurtful  degrx^e  of  bodily  labour. 
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their  children  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
its  manufacture,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  any  article, 
except,  perhaps,  potatoes.  The  bleaching  is  a  deli- 
cate process,  although  it  is  only  the  superior  sorts 
that  undergo  this  operation  :  the  plat  is  then  sewed 
by  bonnet  sewers,  who  make  and  form  the  bonnets 
and  hats,  which  are  then  blocked,  (an  operation  very 
laborious,  and  giving  rise  to  diseases  in  the  chest, 
very  often  ending  fatally, — cannot  this  be  remedied 
by  a  machine?)  the  bonnets  then  are  pressed,  and 
after  being  covered,  lined,  and  ticketed,  are  ready 
for  sale.  The  best  bonnet  market  is  at  St.  Albans ; 
but  there  are  others  at  Luton,  Dunstable,  and  Brain- 
tree.  These  markets  are  held  only  in  the  morning, 
from  about  eight  to  ten  o'clock.  The  manufacture  of 
straw  plat  and  straw  bonnets,  in  Italy,  is  a  considera- 
ble employment ;  in  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  1,200,000,  and  in  an  area  of 
8,500  square  miles,  the  platting  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Sienna,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of 
the  Amo,  where  the  best  plats  are  made  for  straw 
hats.  In  Addison's  Travels^  he  compares  the  beauti- 
ful and  green  mountains  of  the  papal  dominions  with 
the  wild  and  naked  rocks  and  hills  of  the  Siennese, 
and  he  thus  emphatically  expresses  himself— '^  That 
the  grand  duke  had  the  bones  of  Italy,  and  yet  on 
these  hills  grow  the  straw  of  the  Leghorn  bonnets, 
which  straw  is  grown  in  districts  mountainous  and 

barren."     It  is  here  produced  from  a  kind  of  wheat, 

aa2 
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said  to  be  like  Cape  wheat,  of  which  the  grain  is  very 
small.  The  straw,  though  slender,  has  much  tough- 
ness, the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  being  perfectly 
hollow.  Several  mercantile  houses  in  Florence  and 
Leghorn  buy  their  hats  on  the  spot  where  they  are 
worked  ;  one  of  these  houses  annually  exports  to  the 
amount  of  400,000  florins  (£3,500).  About  the  year 
1822  an  attempt  was  made  to  manufacture  bonnets  of 
Tuscan  straw  in  England ;  a  manufacturer  imported 
a  considerable  quantity  of  prepared  straw  from  Leg- 
horn, with  this  view,  but  not  succeeding  to  his  wish, 
placed  the  material  in  the  hands  of  M.  Parry,  who 
wisely  began  by  acquiring  the  art  of  platting  accord- 
ing to  the  Leghorn  method ;  he  then  taught  it  to 
other  persons  with  such  success,  that  he  had  about 
seventy  women  constantly  employed :  for  his  spirited 
and  successful  exertions,  the  society  of  arts,  in 
London,  in  1822,  conferred  on  him  the  large  silver 
medal,  on  condition  of  his  disclosing  to  the  society 
the  particulars  of  his  mode  of  plattmg,  according  to 
the  Italian  method. 

The  jbwrllbry,  gold,  and  silver-plate  manu- 
factory, and  in  connection,  the  gold  and  silver-leaf 
manufacture,  appears  to  be  performed  solely  by 
manual  labour,  an  ounce  of  gold  being  capable  of 
being  beaten,  between  sheets  of  vellum,  so  as  to  cover 
an  extent  of  24,000  square  inches.  The  extraordinary 
malleable  properties  of  gold  appear  to  have  been 
known  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  for,  among  the 
remains  of  Egyptian  art  which  are  handed  down  to 
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the  present  day,  many  specimens  of  articles  covered 
with  gold-leaf  are  found .  One  reason  that  may  be 
assigned  for  the  general  use  of  this  metal  is,  its 
power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  of  acids.  The  jewellery  manufactured  in 
England  is,  by  many,  supposed  to  be  inferior  to 
that  manufactured  in  France  ;  but  the  quantity 
annually  made  here  exceeds  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured there  very  considerably,  although  in  the  making 
of  several  light  articles,  we  are  certaiuly  surpassed 
by  that  nation.  The  annual  value  of  manufactured 
jewellery  was  calculated  in  1811,  at  £2,000,000, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  plate  at  £500,000.  The 
consumption  of  plated  articles  has  increased  consi- 
derably since  that  time,  and  has  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  population,  and  with  the  luxury,  comfort, 
and  riches  of  the  country,  which  may  be  readily 
perceived  by  a  single  glance  into  society.  That  the 
manufacture  of  jewellery  has  increased  may  also  be 
seen  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  exports  of  plate, 
which,  after  deducting  the  value  of  the  raw  material, 
cannot  be  estimated  under  £3,400,000  :  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  paid  in  wages ;  working  jewellers 
earning  higher  wages  than  any  other  mechanics. 

The  LINEN  is  an  impo9{;ant  manufactory,  though 
not  so  considerable  as  formerly,  since  the  rise  of  the 
cotton  trade.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
foster  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  notions  which 
were  formerly  entertained  upon  the  plainest  matters 
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of  public  economy.  In  1698,  when  Parliament 
addressed  William  III.,  and  represented  that  the 
progress  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland  was 
such  as  to  prejudice  that  of  this  country,  and  that  it 
would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  the  former  were 
discouraged,  and  the  linen  established  in  its  stead, 
the  king  replied  ' '  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  dis- 
courage the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and 
encourage  the  linen  manufacture,  and  promote  the 
trade  of  England."  Fortunately,  these  erroneous 
principles  are  abandoned,  and  this  manufacture  has 
become  very  productive  and  valuable  in  both  parts  of 
the  empire.  Its  amount  in  1811  was  estimated  at 
£10,000,000,  the  raw  material  being  deducted;  and 
in  1830  no  less  than  57,698,372  yards  of  woollen 
were  exported,  principally  to  the  United  States,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Spain ;  and,  if  to  this  number  we 
add  the  quantity  used  by  our  own  population,  we 
may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  industry  to  those  employed,  such  as  flax  dressers, 
spinners,  bleachers,  weavers,  calenders,  and  others 
connected  with  it,  whose  number  is  estimated  at 
311,000.  The  introduction  of  ingenious  machinery, 
in  almost  every  branch  of  the  cotton  manufSetctory, 
naturally  led  to  similar  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  the  production  of 
other  textile  fabrics.  The  mechanical  difficulties 
attending  the  spinning  of  flax  by  machinery  were 
not,  however,  successfully  met  by  the  contrivances 
invented.     In  noticing  the  perfection  of  the  weaving 
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process,  to  insure  a  regular  minute  fabric,  a  small 
kind  of  microscope  was  used  for  examining  every 
piece  of  cloth ;  the  wholesale  dealers,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturers,  made  use  of  this  instrument^  which 
they  seem  to  have  desired  to  keep  secret. 

Saint  FoH  o,  in  hia  travels,  notices  an  eztraordinarj  loom  for  weaving  very 
large  bed-sheets  in  one  pieoe;  and  of  table-linen,  Macpbbbson  calculates 
17»S75,075  yards  were  made  and  stamped  in  Scotland  in  17S5,  and  24,fi00,000 
yards  in  1800.  This  is  exclusive  of  that  used  in  private  families  for  domestic 
pnrpoaes,  which  together  amoont  to  several  miUioos  of  yards  annoaUyi.  Not 
many  years  before,  Lord  Suffield  pnbb'shed  his  work  on  Irish  mannfactares, 
linea  yam  was  sent  from  the  British  dominions  to  be  woven  in  Holland,  and  it 
was  common,  he  states,  to  send  the  doth  to  be  bleached  there ;  at  that  time 
the  higher  classes  wore  Dutch  hoUand  for  shirts ;  though  this  is  nearly  at  an 
end,  yet  the  value  of  foreign  linens,  exclusive  of  Irish,  imported  into  England, 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  foreign  manufacture.  An  important  manufactory  of 
cambric  being  established  at  Winchelsea,  in  Sussex,  in  1763,  it  appears  that  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  first  instance  were  chiefly  French,  but  that  English 
children  were  taken  as  apprentices.  Great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  pro- 
curing good  hands,  and  still  more  in  raising  flax  of  sufficiently  fine  quality. 
Before  the  French  cambrics  were  prehibited  by  act  of  parliament,  the  quantity 
of  them  consumed  in  England  was  almost  incredible.  ^*  It  is  therefore  to  be 
hoped  that  our  ladies  will  not  be  less  fond  of  thii  Winchelsea  linen,"  says  the 
Amtual  BegUier^  ^  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  manufactured  in  England, 
and  equals  the  French  cambrics  in  quality."  Macfherson  states,  that  three 
hundred  pieces  were  sold  at  Oarraway's  coffee-house,  by  public  auction,  on 
Jan.  Tf  1765,  at  an  average  of  Ids.  6d.  per  yard,  under  an  idea  of  their  being 
imputed  from  France,  which  were  actually  manufactured  at  Winchelsea. 

YouNO  mentions  that  a  considerable  lace  manufac- 
tory at  Bedford  employed  five  hundred  women  and 
girls ;  the  lace  of  which  was  of  various  sorts,  up  to 
the  price  of  268.  per  yard ;  the  women  earned  from 
8d.  to  I2d.  per  day.  Thread  and  silk  lace,  being  so 
dear,  and  always  worked  by  hand,  the  use  of  which 
was  always  confined  to  the  wealthy,  until  by  mere 
accident  an  invention  called  bobbin-net  lace  brought 
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the  value  within  the  compass  of  a  larger  class  of  the 
community.  The  invention  of  the  stocking4frame 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  frame  was 
invented,  and  it  was  discovered  that,  by  applying  it 
to  another  machine  as  an  appendage,  which  was 
called  a  tickler  machine,  the  stocking  loops  could  be 
removed  in  certain  and  various  directions,  so  that  the 
work  assumed  somewhat  the  appearance  of  lace. 
The  net  thus  produced  was,  however,  deficient  in  this 
essential  point— that  when  unstiffened,  it  no  longer 
retained  the  superior  appearance.  Notwithstanding 
this  defect,  upwards  of  20,000  persons  were  at  one 
time  employed  in  making  this  net,  and  in  ornament- 
ing it  with  embroidery.  This  partial  success  appears 
to  have  acted  as  a  stimulus,  for  in  1770  many  attempts 
were  made  to  contrive  machinery  that  should  more 
closely  imitate  the  lace  made  by  hand,  by  twisting 
and  traversing  the  thread  around  each  other ;  a 
machine  was  at  this  time  brought  from  Switzerland, 
and  various  attempts  were  made  to  improve  it  so  as 
to  produce  a  sort  of  plat ;  although  some  of  these 
contrivances  of  revolving  wheels,  and  hundreds  of 
other  plans,  produced  a  kind  of  net,  yet  the  slowness 
of  the  operation,  and  the  still  greater  want  of  accu- 
racy in  the  working,  prevented  the  adoption  of  any 
one  of  these  inventions.  An  accident  again  proved 
a  powerful  auxiliary  :  a  workman,  of  Nottingham, 
employed  in  making  machinery  for  producing  fishing 
nets,  seized  upon  a  hint  furnished  by  a  child  at  play, 
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and  discovered  by  that  means  a  mode  of  forming  the 
bobbin  and  carriage  now  used  in  the  bobbin-net 
machine.  The  invention  was  first  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fishing-netSi  and  many  abortive  attempts 
were  made  before  the  principle  thus  discovered  could 
be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  bobbin  lace,  and  it 
was  not  till  1809  that  the  first  successful  machine  for 
this  purpose  was  perfected.  It  generally  happens 
that  machines,  when  newly  contrived,  have  been 
complex  in  their  arrangementj  and  that  their  im- 
provements have  been  in  the  simplification  of  tlieir 
principles* 

Tlds  fint  "'•^^"^  WM  eztnmel J  ooaip1icated«  and  for  tibit  reason*  slow  in  iti 
operation.  It  had  twentj-foar  motioni  in  order  to  twist  the  mesh,  and  four 
other  motionj  were  reqaired  to  secure  the  twist  from  nnravelling.  The  right 
was  ■eeored  by  patent,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the  tenn,  they  had  so  far 
timpHfifld  its  motions,  that  thirteen  instead  of  twentj^fonr  motions  were  required, 
and  onlj  two  instead  of  fonr  necessary  to  secure  the  twist;  since  the  invention 
has  become  public,  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
coDftmction,  that  only  six  motions  are  required  for  the  production  of  the  meeb, 
by  this  means  the  speed  of  the  machine  has  been  increased  four-fold,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  working,  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  propel  it  by  means  of  steam  or  water  power.  The  net  produced 
in  tlw  original  machine  was  limited  in  width  to  one  yard  and  a  half^  but  many 
frames  axe  now  in  use  which  make  nets  four  yards  wide.  It  has  also  been 
found  practicable  to  work  various  ornaments  into  the  net  in  dips  and  widths, 
wiiich  was  impossibla  in  the  original  machine.  It  is  said  the  possessors  of  the 
patent  were  amply  remunerated,  though,  since  it  has  become  public,  their  fabric 
which  used  to  be  sold  for  fife  guineas,  has  been  reduced  to  half<4M}rown  per  piece. 
The  popolalicn  of  Nottingham,  Lentoo,  Briston,  and  the  neighbouring  towns* 
in  ISll,  amounted  to  47,000  inhabitants;  at  the  last  census,  in  1831,  it  was 
rather  abof*  S0,000.  It  is  computed  that  the  number  of  persons,  including 
eUldren,  employed  in  spinning  and  doubling  the  yam  used  in  the  manufacture 
is  13,000 ;  of  men,  women,  and  cbOdren  in  power  net  making  3,000 ;  in  hand 
marhine  making,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  men,  5,000;  in  winding,  which 
Is  done  1^  children  at  their  homes,  4,000 ;  in  mending,  done  by  women  and 
St  home,  6,000— total  31,000.  It  is  further  computed  that  100,000 
No.  1.  B  B 
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women  and  children  obtain  a  living,  or  at  least  asnst  towards  their  inaintenaiioe» 
by  embroidering  bobbin-net  lace.  This  ii  thp  principal  employment  in  almost 
every  village  for  a  considerable  distance  roand  Nottingham,  and  it  im  also  followad 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  oonnties  of  Devon,  Somerset*  and  Norfolk,  as  well  as  in 
Glasgow,  in  London,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  linen  yam,  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  cotton  now  used  in  the  manufacture  is 
2,400,000  lbs.  weight,  the  value  of  which,  including 
the  labour,  with  a  small  quantity  of  silk,  is  no  less  than 
30,771,000  square  yards  of  the  value  of  £1,850,650. 
About  three-fourths  of  this  quantity  is  annually  ex- 
ported, and  chiefly  in  the  plain  state,  the  principal 
part  to  America,  a  large  quantity  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  where,  it  is  said,  the  greatest  part  is  smug- 
gled across  the  frontier  into  France.  The  fixed  capital 
embarked  in  this  branch  of  industry  is  computed  at 
very  little  less  than  £2,000,000,  including  the  present 
value  of  5,000  machines  of  various  sizes  now  at  work, 
even  calculating  what  cost  the  original  proprietors 
£2,000,000  it  cannot  be  now  valued  at  more  than 
£200,000 ;  as  an  example,  eight  machines  which  cost 
£5,000  in  1825,  were  sold  in  1833  for  £300.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  the  French  have  produced  tea 
millions  of  yards  annually,  by  some  machine  set  up 
at  Calais ;  but  to  keep  this  at  work,  the  owners  have 
been  obliged  to  smuggle  yarn  for  their  use  from 
England,  the  French  spinner  being  unable  to  produce 
fine  yarn  strong  enough  to  bear  the  action  of  the 
machines,  or  sufficiently  regular  in  its  size  to  make 
good  net ;  the  importation  of  these  fine  yams  into 
France  has  been  only    recently    legalised    by    an 
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ordinance  dated  4th  June,  1834,  upon  payment  of 
a  duty  of  seven  francs  per  kilogramme,  or  aboat 
28.  lOd.  per  lb. 

JoHH  Thomab  Bbltrin,  in  bis  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  Honae  of 
Lords,  states  that  aboat  the  year  181 1 -IS,  there  was  a  snpension  of  mannfactnriug 
profits,  arising  from  disputes  between  the  labonrers  and  their  masters ;  at  one 
time  their  disagreements  proceeded  to  snch  a  height,  and  to  sach  tnmnltnons 
oondnct  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  that  vast  nnmbers  were  thrown  ont  of 
employment,  and  whole  districts  became  eztensifely  pauperised  by  a  mass  of 
artifioers  thrown  upon  the  poor-rates.  Several  parishes  declared  that  their 
ezpenditore  was  greater  than  their  income,  and  an  application  was  made  to  the 
county  magistrates  for  a  rate  npon  other  hnndreds,  in  aid  of  Ihe  parishes  so 
oppressed  with  poor ;  the  magistrates  were  almost  incUned  to  enter  npon  the 
^estion,  bnt  some  parties  having  consulted  counsel,  stated  that  it  appeared  by 
law  their  beds  must  be  sold  from  under  them  before  such  a  rate,  in  aid,  oould  be 
sanctioned.  This  necessity  threw  the  poor  themselves,  as  well  as  the  proprietors 
of  estates,  upon  consideration  of  other  resources ;  a  sum  was  raised,  of  about 
j^8,0flO,  and  a  committee  appmnted  in  different  parts  to  distribute.  The  com« 
mittee  agreed  that  this  relief  should  be  employed  solely  in  manual  labour,  and 
fte  frame  work  knitters  were  employed  at  small  wages,  about  lOd.  per  day, 
a  very  meagre  pittance  to  men  who  had  been  earning  before  from  j£l  to  £2  a 
week.  The  consequence  was,  that  this  threw  the  artificers  upon  devising  the 
means  of  self-support,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  They  invented,  amongst  other 
means,  the  lace  machinery,  entirely  to  help  on  their  frame  knitting  ;  almost  as 
soon  as  this  was  known,  the  population,  which  was  declared  to  be  so  abundant 
fliat  no  means  could  be  devised  to  meet  the  demand,  or  supply  the  necessary 
food«  rose  up  into  such  progressive  improvement,  that  the  Mupply  of  human 
labour  was  quite  unable  to  mf^^^t  the  demand ;  even  sen-ants  in  gentlemen's 
famiUes  were  tempted  in  several  instances  to  withdrew  not  only  their  persons, 
hot  the  capital  which  they  had  accumulated,  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  tlieir 
persons  and  property  to  the  advancement  of  these  manufactures.  In  a  word, 
laoe  making  proceeded  at  such  an  incredible  rate,  that  single  families  of  artificerj 
were  earning  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas  per  week.  This  they  effected  by  father 
and  son  working  their  machines,  both  by  day  and  night ;  they  took  it  in  turns. 
So  valuable  was  the  machine  frabricated  by  the  ingenuity  of  these  working  men, 
that  soma  of  them  were  sold  for  more  than  ^1,000  each ;  even  labourers,  for 
filling  the  poet  of  these  machines,  were  men  hired  at  the  rate  of  Sis.  per  week. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  though  it  ranks  first  in 

importance,  has  risen  to  pre-eminence  of  later  date 

bb2 
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than  any  other  of  our  most  important  manufactures. 
Its  entire  value  in  1760  did  not  amount  to  £200^000, 
but  since  that  time,  by  the  aid  of  human  skill  and 
machinery,  it  has  not  only  extended  its  produce  over 
all  Europe  and  America,  but  we  have  been  enabled 
to  undersell  the  Asiatics  in  their  cheap  and  home 
market,  sending  a  larger  quantity  of  our  produce  to 
the  East  Indies  than  to  the  United  States.  In  1824, 
HusKiNsoN  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  cotton  was 
£33,500,000 ;  in  1827,  it  was  £36,000,000  ;  in  1834, 
at  £52,513,416  ;  and  at  present  cannot  be  estimated 
under  £45,000,000,  deducting  £9,000,000  for  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  though  it  certainly  does  not 
amount  to  that  sum.*  The  capital  employed  was 
estimated  at  £65,000,000,  in  1827 ;  and  at  present 
exceeds  £75,000,000 ;  and,  it  is  believed,  the  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  engaged  and  dependant 
on  this  manufacture  was  only  259,962.  in  1843 ;  out 
of  them  nearly  one  half  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Such  are  the  results  of  the  combina- 
tion of  capital  with  the  wonderful  power  of  machinery, 
which  has  been  calculated  to  be  equal  in  the  cotton 
manufactory  alone  to  the  work  of  eighty  miUions  of 
men !  I  That  the  labour  of  such  a  small  number  of 
children  should  be  made  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the 
population  of  China  is  astonishing ;  therefore,  how 
unreasonable  is  the  avaricious  craving  of  the  mer- 

•  In  1827,  the  oottoDVool  imported  WM  141,038,748  poondaipri^t 

In  1834,  do 308,835,667    do. 

Inl84f,  do 440,887,101    do. 
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cantile  interest,  to  force  the  working  classes  that  are 
employed  in  these  cotton  mills  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  injure  their  health,  as  well  as  the  moral  characters 
of  those  who  are  thus  cooped  up  under  the  influence 
of  close  confinement  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours. 
However,  as  we  proceed  to  examine  the  minuteness 
of  this  manufacture,  it  will  be  more  apparent.  At 
present,  the  amount  of  cotton  goods  exported  forms 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  kingdom. 

£ 
Th»  eotton  goods  exported  to  fhe  Unitod  States  in  1887  ware . .     1 ,346,033 

Hosiery    155,334 

Gotten  twist     1,928 

1,503,385 

Ia1843    1,153,186 

The  oottoo  goods  ezportad  to  Cbina  and  India  in  1837  were  . .     1,346,080 

Hosiery    28,395 

Cotton  twist    131,383 

1,505,798 

Inl843    3,873,186 

Total  exports  of  manofactared  cotton     17,567,310 

Do.  cottontwist    .  7>10I,308 

Total    84.668,618 

Notwithstanding  the  prices  of  goods  hate  declined  considerably  since  1837, 
machinery  has  improTed  in  a  greater  ratio.  The  cost  of  mannfactnre  in  1830, 
was  considerably  less  than  in  1811,  and  the  resnlt  has  been  so  faronrable  to  all 
parties,  that  the  same  sum  will  buy  treble  the  quantity  of  cotton  now  that  it 
wonld  in  181 1 ,  and  yet  aQow  a  better  profit  to  the  mannfactnrer  and  seller.  The 
mannfactore  of  cotton  has  been  carried  on  in  Hindostan  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Herodotas  mentions  that  there  are  wild  trees  in  India,  whibh  prodnce 
a  sort  of  wool  superior  to  thai  of  sheep,  and  the  natives  dress  themselves  in  doth 
made  from  it.  The  manufactory  obtained  no  footing  worth  mentioning  in 
Euiupe  tin  the  last  century.    The  cotton  tree  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of 
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tlie  East  Indies,  growing  to  aboat  three  feet  high ;  the  whole  plant  is  downji 
and,  while  jonng,  sweet-scented ;  the  blossom  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  fife  red 
spots  at  the  bottom,  and  its  seeds,  which  are  ripened  in  September,  are  enveloped 
in  fine  white  cotton.  The  cotton  which  is  produced  in  China,  and  of  which  the 
cloth  called  Nankeen  is  made,  is  said  to  be  tinged  with  red,  or  dyed,  in  its 
vegetable  state,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  its  keeping  its  original  colour 
better  than  cloth  that  we  can  maanfactnre.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  manafactnre  of  cotton  fabrics  in  England  was  iminwning 
considerable  importance ;  no  fabric  consisting  entirely  of  cotton  was  made  in  this 
country  before  the  accession  of  Greorge  III.,  although  many  varieties  of  goods 
called  cotton  were  made  with  the  weft  of  that  material  and  the  warp  of  linen ; 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  -this  branch  being 
on  a  limited  scale,  and  chiefly  carried  on  as  a  domestic  manufacture.  The 
demand  for  it  had  considerably  increased  towards  the  middle  of  the  laitt  century, 
though  the  average  importation  of  cotton  wool  did  not  exceed  two  million 
pounds  per  annum ;  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  yam  was  imported  by 
the  East  India  company.  In  working  up  cotton  yarn  an  active  weaver  could 
keep  in  continual  occupation  three  women  at  the  wheel  spinning  weft,  and  unless 
that  article  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  the  merchant  and  the  wholesale  manufacturer,  the  latter 
pressing  upon  the  weaver  for  the  completion  of  his  work,  compelled  him  to  be 
urgent  with  his  spinners.  At  the  doee  of  the  century,  the  demand  for  this 
compound  fabric  had  so  much  increased,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced by  the  weaver,  and  all  who  were  connected  felt  the  want  of  some  process 
for  acceWating  the  operation  of  the  spinners,  and  enabling  them  to  keep  pace 
with  the  loom.  The  weaver  was  often  obliged  to  visit  his  spinner,  walking  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  to  importune  them  for  a  supply  of  weft  to  keep  his 
loom  employed  during  the  day.  In  these  excursions  he  was  met  by  other 
weavers,  on  the  same  errand  as  himself,  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  treat  the 
females  with  presents,  in  order  to  quicken  their  diligence  at  the  wheeL  These 
were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Hargreave, 
and  Crompton. 

In  1733,  a  model  of  a  machine  was  constructed  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Wyatt,  by  which  it  is  asserted, 
<Hhe  firbt  cotton  thread  ever  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  human  fingers,"  was  spun  :  he  applied 
to  a  foreigner,  named  Paul,  who  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  machine  in  1738.  In  1741,  the  invention 
was  brought  into  practical  operation  in  a  warehouse 
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afc  Birmingham  ;  the  machine  was  set  in  motion  by 
two  asses  walking  round  an  axis,  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
girls  were  employed  in  superintending  and  assisting 
its  operation ;  this  establishment  soon  failed.  Wyatt's 
apparatus  was  next  employed  in  a  factory  at  North- 
ampton, but  this  concern  also  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  machinery  was,  in  fact,  ill  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  yarn  which  it  produced  was  inferior  to 
that  obtained  by  the  common  hand-wheel.  In  1758, 
Paul  obtained  another  patent  for  a  spinning  machine, 
which  invention  did  not  succeed  better  than  the  for- 
mer. The  cylindrical  cord  was  his  invention,  but  it 
was  not  adapted  to  cotton,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of 
his  factory  it  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  carding 
sheep's  wool  for  hats.  In  1760,  it  was  again  employed 
in  the  carding  of  cotton,  and  ten  years  afterwards, 
Arkwright  introduced  such  improvements  in  its  con- 
struction as  rendered  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
cotton  manufactory.  In  1757,  the  spinners  could  not 
produce  sufficient  yarn  to  meet  the  demand  from  the 
weavers  and  manufacturers.  The  imports  of  raw 
cotton  amounted  to  £3,000,000,  and  in  1764  to 
4,000^000  ;  the  supply  of  cotton  thread  only  for  the 
weft  was  very  deficient.  The  warp  was  made  of  linen 
up  to  1760 ;  the  spinning  of  what  was  used  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  was  nearly  as  simple  as  that  of 
India,  though  the  loom  was  more  strongly  and  per- 
fectly constructed,  and  cord  for  combing  the  cotton 
had  been  adopted  from  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  process  of  spinning  and  weaving  was  generally 
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performed  in  the  same  cottage  ;  but,  as  was  said 
before,  the  weaver's  own  family  could  not  supply 
him  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  weft,  and  he  had 
much  pains  to  collect  it  from  neighbouring  spinners ; 
thus  his  time  was  wasted,  and  he  was  often  subjected 
to  high  demands  for  an  article  on  which,  as  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply,  the  seller  could  put  his 
own  price. 

Arkwright  was  the  first  person  who  directed  his  attention  to  this  inconvenient 

state  of  things,  for  although  the  invention  of  Wjatt  had  heen  in  nse  and  pstentad 

some  yeard,  which  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  heing  the  first  inventor  of  the 

plan  of  spinning  hy  rollers,  yet  it  appears  he  had  re-invented,  and  at  the  same 

time  confirmed  his  claim  to  originality,  which  he  mentioned  in  his  case  which  ba 

drew  op  for  presentation  to  Parliament  in  1782,  at  a  time  when  his  patent  right 

was  subjected  to  constant  invaaon ;  and  it  appears  incredible,  that  if  he  had 

possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  Wyatt's  patent,  he  should  have  thna 

dravm  public  attention  to  it,  since  he  must,  in  that  case,  have  known  that  the 

production  of  the  specification  would  at  once  have  deprived  him  of  every  ground 

upon  which  to  establish  his  own  right  as  an  inventor ;  nor  is  the  ignoranoe  of 

Arkwnght,  on  this  subject,  by  any  means  extraordinary,  considering  that  this 

machine  has  proved  a  failure,  not  being  able  to  produce  a  thread  equal  to  the 

common  wheel ;  although  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  he 

was  an  illiterate  man.    Dr.  Ubb  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  failure  of 

Wyatt's  invention,  by  his  want  of  firmness  for  the  difficult  task  of  overcoming 

the  prejudices  and  hardships  a  new  manufacturing  enterprise  would  introdnce 

him  into;  being  a  man  of  good  education,  in  a  respectable  walk  of  lifis,  much 

fliteemed  by  his  superiors,  and  therefore  favourably  placed— in  a  mechanical 

point  of  view->for  maturing  his  scheme ;  but  he  was  of  a  gentle  and  passive 

spirit,  and  it  required,  in  fact,  a  man  of  Napoleon  nerve  and  ainUtioa  to  snbdiie 

the  refractory  temper  of  the  working  people,  aocustomed  to  irregular  paraxysma 

of  diligence,  and  to  urge  on  his  multifarious  and  intricate  coostmctions  in  the 

Nrejudice,  and  passion.    Such  was  Arkwright,  who  sulRwed  nothing 

bis  progress,  and  has  for  ever  affixed  his  name  to  a  greet  era  in  the 

okind.    Richard  Arkwright  was  bom  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire« 

ras  brought  up  as  a  barber,  and  followed  that  trade  in  the  town  of 

I  said  that  he  gained  some  odebrity  by  his  skill  in  pteparing  and 

id  that  he  travelled  about  the  oonnlry  buying  and  selling  it,  and 

iformation  obtained  in  his  joumies  may  have  led  him  to  oonsider 

r  of  maehine-spiamng,  as  he  would,  doubtless,  have  ntOMnstt 
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(^portonitiM  of  observing  (he  inconvenience  occasioned  bjr  the  weavers  in  the 
districts  in  which  he  resided.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  his  first  effort  in 
machinery  was  an  attempt  to  discover  perpetaal  motion ;  hut  Dr.UaB  believes  he 
disguised  his  first  esperimant  vnder  tiiat  nanus,  a  supposition  not  very  improbablei 
considering  the  violent  opposition  then  made  to  machinery.  However  this  may 
be,  he  completed  a  model  of  bis  spinning  machine  in  1767)  and  applied  to 
Afhoion,  a  medianic,  of  'Warrington,  for  assistance^  who  deeUned  taking  any 
share  in  what  ajipeared  so  hazardons  an  enterprise,  but  sent  two  workmen  to 
assist  Kay,  who  had  been  engaged  in  making  the  model.  The  machine  was 
soon  made,  and  set  np  privately  at  Preston. 

Arkwright,  being  assisted  by  a  friend  named 
Smalley,  took  measures  for  the  construction  of  other 
machines  on  a  larger  scale  ;  but  apprehensions,  ex- 
cited by  the  recent  riots  against  Hargreave's  inven- 
tion^  induced  them  to  abandon  their  native  county  ; 
Arkwright  and  Smalley,  therefore,  went  to  Notting- 
ham, whither  Hargreaves  also  migrated  about  the 
same  time.  Between  the  date  of  this  invention  and 
Wyatt*s,  a  spinning  jenny  was  invented  by  James 
Hargreaves,  a  weaver,  residing  near  Blackburn, 
amongst  a  number  of  others,  which  claims  some 
notice.  Though  it  did  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
common  hand-wheel,  yet  it  enabled  one  person  to 
spin  several  threads  ;  and  the  spindles  were  by  this 
placed  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  whereas  the  old  wheel 
was  always  horizontal ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Hargreaves  was  first  attracted  to  the  subject 
by  observing  the  continued  motion  of  a  spinning 
wheel  that  had  been  accidentally  overthrown  with 
spindle  upwards  ;  this  was  about  the  year  1764. 
Hargreaves  made  and  sold  several  before  1768,  when 
the  violent  opposition  of  those  who  fancied  themselves 

likely  to  be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  any  me- 
No.  7.  c  c 
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chanical  substitute  for  human  labour,  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  When  his  secret  was 
known,  not  only  the  machine  was  destroyed  by  a 
riotous  mob,  but  even  his  life  was  threatened  ;  he 
therefore  removed  to  Nottingham,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  small  spinning  mill,  in  connection  vnth  James, 
a  joiner.  In  1770,  he  obtained  a  patent,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  was  invalidated,  by  having  sold  several 
jennies  before  it  was  procured ;  his  patent,  therefore, 
was  of  no  use  solely  to  him,  and  was  extensively 
invaded,  and  as  he  did  not  accede  to  the  proposition 
of  the  delegates  of  the  manufacturers,  who  offered 
him  £3,000  for  permission  to  use  his  machine,  he 
eventually  gained  nothing  by  it,  excepting  what  he 
realized  by  his  share  in  the  factory  at  Nottingham. 
He  died  in  1778,  but  he  did  not  fall  a  victim  to 
poverty,  as  some  have  stated.  The  spinning  factory 
in  which  he  was  a  partner  went  on  tolerably  well,  and 
enabled  its  owners  to  live  in  humble  comfort  ;  at 
least,  to  leave  a  decent  provision  for  his  widow  and 
children.  Hargreaves'  invention  did  not  materially 
alter  the  domestic  character  of  the  employment. 

The  Jenn  J  being  introdoced  into  cottages  of  many  of  the  Lancashire  weaven, 
the  principle  itself  only  mnltiplied  at  fint  to  eight  spindles ;  but  subsequent 
improTement  greatly  increased  the  nomber  to  eighty  and  upwards.  It  appears 
that  both  HargreaTe  and  Arkwright  migrated  to  Nottingham,  because  it  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  the  head-qnarters  of  the  frame  knitting  trade,  in  which, 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  cotton  numnfacture,  the  want  of 
good  yam  was  a  serious  inconrenience.  The  common  hand-spun  yam,  and  also 
that  made  by  the  jenny,  being  too  soft  and  loose  for  making  good  stockings. 
Here  Arkwright's  invention  was  encouraged  for  a  time  by  Wright,  the  banker, 
who  however,  soon  became  alarmed,  and  withdrew  from  the  concern.  They 
introdoced  Arkwright  to  Need  and  Straw,  who  had  before  invented  the  only 
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importaDt  ixnprovBneQt  in  the  origiiial  ftoduDg  firama  of  Lee,  by  wluofa  it  wm 
enabled  to  prodnce  rib^toekingB.  These  gentlemen  appreciated  the  valne  of  this 
new  inrention,  and  with  their  enconragement  he  effected  improvemente  in  the 
fiKtory  in  1768 ;  and  which  machinery  was  worked  bj  horse  hower.  In  1770, 
he  became  connected  with  them  in  partnership ;  a  year  also  memorable 
tor  the  first  patent  taken  oot  by  Watt,  who  describes  himself  as  a  clock 
maker.  The  invention  for  whidi  this  patent  was  obtained  consisted  principally 
of  two  purs  of  roDert,  between  whidi  the  roTiogs  of  ootton  are  drawn,  the  second 
pair  being  made  to  refolve  mnch  faster  than  the  first;  in  passing  between  the 
lint  pair  of  rollers,  the  cotton  is  in  the  form  of  a  thick  bnt  very  soft  c«ird,  which 
is  subtly  compressed,  and  receives  no  iortber  alteration ;  bnt,  as  the  second 
pair  revolves  more  rapidly  than  the  fint,  it  is  evident  that  the  cotton  between 
them  most  be  drawn  out  to  a  length  proportionate  to  the  difference  of  their 
velocities :  thns  if  one  pair  of  rollen  revolve  tvriee  as  fast  as  another,  the  thread 
woold  be  drawn  to  doable  its  first  length ;  and  if  they  revolve  ten  times  as  fast, 
it  would  be  equal  to  ten  times  its  original  length.  To  enable  the  rollers  to  hold 
the  cotton  the  upper  one  of  each  pair  is  covered  with  leather,  while  the  lower  one 
is  of  wood  and  fluted.  They  erected  their  machinery  on  the  river  Derwent,  at 
Cromford,  and  the  fint  Spinning  Mill  was  worked  by  water  power ;  the  nuning 
place,  says  Dr.  Use,  of  the  factory  opulence  of  Great  Britain.  ^  Here,"  he 
says,  **  may  be  seen  at  work  the  original  frames  of  the  inventor  ;  proob  demon- 
strative that  Arkwright  was  no  plagiatist  of  other  men's  ideas,  since  he  had  then 
created  a  grand  productive  automaton,  unlike  everything  else  on  the  face  of  the 
earth/'  From  the  use  of  the  water  power  in  impelling  the  machinery  of  this 
mill^  Arkwright's  machine  obtained  the  name  of  the  water  frame,  and  the  thread 
prodooed  by  it  was  called  the  water  twist 

In  1775,  a  second  patent  was  obtained,  in  which 
several  new  contrivances  were  embraced,  some  of 
which  it  was  alleged  by  his  opponents  were  not  the 
inveation  of  Arkwright,  and  this  afforded  a  pretext 
for  those  who  invalidated  his  patent  to  avail  them- 
selves of  mechanism,  which,  to  say  the  least,  Ark- 
wright was  the  first  to  bring  into  practical  operation. 
In  fact,  the  whole  course  of  conduct  followed  by  his 
opponents  indicates  a  most  disgraceful  want  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  fair  dealing  towards  this  benefactor  of 

his  country  ;  they  bribed  away  the  persons  whom  he 

cc  2 
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had  trained  with  no  inconsiderable  labour  to  the 
processes  of  his  factory  ;    they  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  mob  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  destruction 
of  a  mill  he  had  erected  near  Ghorby,  which  was 
burnt  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  body  of  police 
and   military,  without  any  of  the  civil  authorities 
requiring  their  interference  to  prevent  the  outrage  ; 
and  they  even  formed  a  eombinatum  not  to  purchase 
his  yam.  although  its  very  superior  qualities  were 
acknowledged.    At  length  Arkwright  brought  actions 
against  nine  of  the  pirating  manufacturers,  but  he 
was  nonsuited  in  the  first  case,  not  on  the  ground  that 
his  invention  was  not  new,  but  on  the  plea  that  his 
specifications  were  not  sufficiently  distinct ;  he  there- 
fore abandoned  the  other  eight  actions;  but  published 
a  statement  which  he  called  his  ^'case"  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  act  of  Parliament  to  confirm  his  second 
patent,  although  it  had  been  quashed  in  a  court  of 
law ;    an  object  which  he  did  not  pursue.     In  this 
publication  it  was  stated  that  he  had  established  a 
business  that  already  employed  upwards  effiw  thau-- 
sand  persons^  and  a  capital  of  not  less  than  £200,000. 
But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Arkwright,  and  bis 
inventions.     The  combinations  among  the  manufac- 
turers to  discountenance  the  use  of  his  yarn,  which 
left  a  laige  stock  upon  his  hands,  compelled  him  and 
his  partner  to  contrive  a  scheme  to  manu&ctura  it 
themselves  into  hosiery  and  cotton  cloth,  as  an  article 
quite  new,  because,  being  entirely  formed  of  cotton, 
it  was  cheaper  tiian  the  old  imbrication  with  the  wift 
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only  of  cotton.  This  manufacture  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  stocking  making  as  it  did  in  that  of  calico, 
which  was  commenced  at  Derby,  1773. 

Anotiier  infentioB  oonnecM  with  ootton-spiiiiiiiig  dainu  partieDlM'  nollee 
oontrifvd  by  Sanroel  Cromptoii,  oalled  a  nmlo  on  mule  Jeuny,  from  tlie  drmnn- 
stanee  of  itf  oomliining  the  prineiplet  of  the  ipinning  Jenny  of  H«rgn«rdy  and 
the  water  frame  of  Arkwrigfae.  Thu  machine  was  invented  about  1 776,  bnt  did 
not  come  into  general  nie  till  about  ten  years  later,  and  coald  not  then  have  been 
nsed  pobUcly  bnt  tar  the  annnffing  of  Arkwrigfat's  patent.  Crompton  devoted 
nrach  time  to  it,  and  endeavoared  to  work  it  in  secret;  bnt  the  soperior  quality 
of  the  yam  supplied  by  him,  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  at  length  oompelled 
to  make  it  pnbHc.  Dr.  Una  remarks,  the  mule  enabled  ihe  spinner  to  make  a 
protons  advance  in  the  fineness,  as  well  as  ra^dity  of  his  work,  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  parent  of  the  mnslin  mannfactaie,  destined  in  so  short  a 
time  to  render  Enrope  the  snccetsfol  competitor  of  the  hitiiierto  nnrivalled  pro- 
dnctions  of  Hindostan.  The  rapid  strides  made  now  in  the  cotton  manofactnre 
threw  the  other  mannfaotories  in  silk,  woollen  and  linen,  comparatively  in  the 
shade,  notwithstanding  they  also  progressed,  by  the  aid  of  machineiy,  beyond 
anydung  onr  forefathers  had  the  least  idea  of.  The  prugraas  of  weaving  received 
but  few  improvements  during  this  period,  the  principle  being  a  new  mode  of 
throwing  the  shuttle,  by  which  the  weaver  was  enabled  to  produce  a  much 
gTpater  quantity  of  cloth  in  a  given  time,  and  of  any  width  required.  This 
improvement  was  adapted  from  the  woollen  manufaetnre,  where  it  had  been 
used  some  years.  Strutt's  improvements  on  the  stocking  frtune  introduced  new 
articles  of  afl  sorts  of  cotton  goods.  At  this  time  the  weaver  hadfitU  employ- 
memi.  The  number  of  looms  increased  as  well  as  the  demand  for  the  mann- 
&ctnred  artides,  aU  classes  appeared  to  be  labouring  at  progressive  in^piove- 
ment  and  prospered*  when  a  new  invention  of  Dr.  Cartvrright's  power  loom 
burst  upon  sodety,  but  was  not  yet  brought  into  profitable  operation ;  one 
difienHy  in  using  the  uMdhine  was  obviated  by  aaotfaer  invention  in  1803,  by 
WHliam  Baddiffe,  of  Stockport  An  ingenious  machiue  ibr  dressing  warp 
before  placing  it  in  the  loom.  Other  ingenious  men  also  directed  their  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  power  loom,  (it  appearing  the  demand  now  for  weaving 
was  greater  than  tiie  possibility  of  simply),  and  H.  Horreck,  another  Stockport 
cotton  manufacturer,  obtained  patents  in  1803,  1805,  and  1815,  for  an  improved 
loom,  which  wv  constructed  wholly  of  iron,  and  was  found  so  superior  to  its 
pesdeoasaan  in  simplidty  and  ooupactoess  as  to  be  the  only  loom  whidi,  for  a 
long  period  came  into  general  uee,  Baines,  however,  states  that  there  were  not 
more  than  8,400  looms,  and  100  dressing  machines  in  use  in  the  year  1813 ; 
but  Horrock's  loom  was  adopted  extensively  before  the  dose  of  1890 ;   the  total 
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number  in  use  in  Great  Britain  was  14,150,  of  which  12,150  were  in  VngtMnA^ 
and  2f000  in  Scotland.  Improvements  were  also  progressing  in  the  spinning,  so 
that  in  1815,  one  person  conld  spin  by  the  nse  of  machinery  as  much  or  more 
than  tufo  hundred  persons  conld  fifty  yean  before ;  bnildings  were  erected 
on  a  large  scale,  more  costly,  and  some  of  them  magnificent,  superior  to  the 
castles  of  the  nobility  of  ancient  days.  The  progress  of  machinery  has  been 
still  greater^— in  1818,  the  power  looms  of  Manchester,  Stockport,  and  their 
ridnities,  were  2,000^  in  1827  they  were  45,000,  and  in  1840  the  number  is 
70,000.  The  silk  and  several  other  manufactures  have  increased  at  an  equally 
rapid  rate.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  machinery  employed, 
the  following  statement,  made  by  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  in  1826, 
of  the  power  of  machinery  applied  only  to  the  single  manufacture  of  cotton, 
supposing  only  250,000  men,  the  whole  number  being  259,962,  nearly  half  of 
which  are  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  one  quarter  under  thirteen,  empbyed 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  have  required  forty-ttoQ 
millions  of  men^  or  fify^three^  according  to  some  economists,  to  produce  the  same 
result.  Supposing  the  labour  to  cost  ^18  per  annum  each,  it  would  amount  to 
^£756,000,000 ;  deducting  firom  this  sum  the  pay  of  the  labourer  now  really 
employed  at  the  above  annual  rate,  280,000  multiplied  by  18  would  give 
^5,040,000,  and  allowing  fifty  millions  for  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  building, 
dec.,  the  result  is  that  machinery  employed  in  this  manufacture  saves  seven 
hundred  millions  annually  to  the  British  nation.  At  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  the  power  loom,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  hand  loom  weavers  was 
840,000,  and  this  estimate  is  ccmfirmed  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1835. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  this  class  stood  at  the  head  of  British  operatives  in 
amount  of  earnings,  intelligence,  education,  and  general  respectability,  but  it 
appears  that  these  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  power  of  machinery  to 
about  200,000,  who  still  have  great  difficulty  to  gain  a  tiviug,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  these  are  not  employed  in  weaving  cottons. 

The  analysis  of  population  will  confirm  the  state- 
ment) indeed,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the   weaving  population,  the  rates  of 
wasres  stated  in  Baines*  E&say  to  be  from  5s.  to  7s. 
eports  state  4  s.  6d.  to  5s.   Miser- 
nay  appear,  it  would  give  us  far 
w ;  irregularity  of  employment, 
tuation  in  commerce,  invariably 
looms  out  of  work.     The  result 
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of  the  information  the  commissioners  received  in 
1838-39  was,  that  on  an  average  of  many  years,  the 
weaver  was  out  of  employment  at  least  one-third  of 
his  time  ;  even  when  in  full  work,  there  was  a  loss  of 
time  in  changing  fabric  on  the  loom  and  going  to 
manufacturers  for  work,  and  which,  we  are  told, 
amounts  on  the  lowest  average  to  one  week  in  eight ; 
and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  now  building,  a  large 
manufactory  in  the  north,  in  which  are  upwards  of 
8,000  power  looms  on  a  very  large  and  improved 
principle,  in  one  room  or  building,  that  alone  can 
weave  almost  enough  for  the  supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  So  remarkable  were  the  inventions  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright  in  effecting  an  entire  revolution 
in  domestic  industry,  that  the  spinning  wheel  was  sup- 
planted by  the  spinning  jenny,  the  liand  loom  by  the 
power  loom ;  and,  by  the  application  of  capital  and 
machinery  on  a  large  scale,  enormous  additional 
power  was  obtained  over  the  productions  of  nature 
for  the  use  of  man,  but  the  advantages  thus  obtained 
were  useless  to  the  operative  without  the  assistance 
of  the  capitalist,  who  set  the  gigantic  factory  in 
motion.  Hence,  manufacturing  society  came  to 
be  organized  on  a  new  footing.  Factories  have 
sprung  up  like  so  many  baronial  castles^  where  great 
cotton  or  woollen  lords  reign  supreme  over  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  hundreds  of  retainers.  The 
master  manufacturer  was  placed  there  by  the  hand  of 
Providence,  as  the  feudal  baron  was  in  days  long  past, 
to  be  the  head  and  leader  of   a  little  community 
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whose  welfare  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  en- 
trusted in  a  great  measure  to  his  keeping.  How  then 
has  he  fulfilled  this  trust  ?  With  some  noble  excep- 
tions, we  may  say  the  capitalist  and  master  manufac- 
turers of  England  have  not  only  not  fulfilled  the  trust 
committed  to  them  in  any  tolerable  degree,  but  have 
acted  with  a  deep  unconsciousness,  that  they  had  any 
trust  or  duty  to  fulfil  beyond  that  of  getting  rich  as 
fast  as  they  could ;  the  operatives  by  whose  labour 
immense  fortunes  were  amassed  have  been  treated  too 
often  as  if  they  were  mere  machines. 

The  endenre  of  tfaii  is  dear  hj  the  factory  regolatkm  biB,  irfiich  enmiieratea 
««the  employxDent  of  children  bebw  nine  jean  of  age  as  common;  2,  the 
average  term  was  freqoently  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and  was  sometimes  continned 
thronghont  the  night,  and  eveii  for  forty  hours  without  intennisiion ;  8,  this 
excessife  amount  of  labour  was  frequently  extracted  out  of  the  childrBn  by 
severe  punishment,  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  reckless  and  irraspontible 
overseers ;  4,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of 
the  childien  empbyed  in  laotones ;  £,  nor  for  the  preservation  of  deoency  among 
a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  every  sex  and  age ;  6,  no  attempt  was  made  at 
any  moral  superintendence  over  (he  factory  workmen  when  out  of  mill ;  nor  of 
providing  for  those  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  want  of  demand 
for  adult  labour,  or  disabled  in  the  servioe  by  accident  or  illneM."  A  first-rato 
cotton  spinning  factory  cannot  be  built,  filled  with  machinery,  and  fitted  with 
gas-works  and  stoam-engine,  under  j^iOO,000.  A  steam-engine  of  one  hundred 
horse  power  will  turn  50,000  spindles,  which  win  produoe  08,500  miles  of  fine 
cotton^thread  per  day.  In  such  a  factory,  1,000  persons  will  spin  as  much  thread 
as  250,000  persons  could  without  machinery.  M'C  u lloc k  estimates  the  number 
in  Britain  at  190,000.  It  is  evident,  firom  this  view  of  the  maanfactnres  of 
€hre«t  Britain,  that  it  is  a  mare  paradox  to  baKeie  vpe  can  go  on  in  this  ratio 
another  half -century,  though  some  theorists  may  argue  that  there  can  be  no  such 
a  thing  as  glutts,  because  the  desire  of  mankind  for  the  articles  of  commerce  is 
unlimited ;  the  vague  denr.*  is  no  eliMtife  demandi  wUoh  Mdy  arises  when  the 
desire  is  strong  enough  to  induce  persons  to  labour  in  order  to  produce  aa  equi- 
valent, and  where  circumstances  permit  him  so  to  do.  There  is  no  efllsctive 
demand  for  our  manufactures  among  the  Laxaioni  of  Nicies,  not  because  tiiey 
do  not  prefer  good  dothes  to  rags,  but  they  prefer  idleness  with  rags  to  labMr 
with  good  clothes. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

TIN,  COPPER,  AND  COAL  MINES. 

The  Comisli  tin  mines -Copper  mines — An  aoooont  ol  Gwenn^  mines— 
BotaDick  mine^Tlie  mines  of  the  midland  coimtie»— Maimer  of  preventing 
strikes  among  miners^-Candon  minea— The  coal  mines-^Maaner  of  woiking 
tliem— Sir  fl.  Da?y 's  safety  lamp—  Qbb  firom  ooal— "Burning  well  near  YHgaa 
— First  introduction  of  gas  for  domestic  iUmnination— Number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  coal  mines— Extensive  ooal  fields— Coal  miners— Their  habits,  dress, 
and  language. 

The  MINES  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  alone  produce 
more  copper  than  all  the  other  copper  mines  of 
Europe  put  together,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  are  there  any  so  productive.  These  vast 
treasures  became  known  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date  ;  their  records  in  Britain  are  scanty  and  imper- 
fect, prior  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Romans 
had  brass  foundries  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  what  locality  they  had 
the  copper ;  it  is  probable,  that  most  of  it  came  from 
the  isle  of  Anglesea ;  as  copper  ores  in  that  island, 
as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Cornwall,  lie  near  the 
ground — there  being  no  remains  of  any  operations 
among  the  copper  mines  in  this  county,  below  the 
surface.  In  1586,  copper  ore  from  a  Cornish  mine 
was  first  shipped  to  Wales,  to  be  refined ;  but  prior  to 
1700  it  was  principally,  if  not  wholly,  derived  from  tin 
mines,  or  those  which  were  originally  worked  for  tin. 
Copper  was  largely  imported  in  the  early  part  of  the 

eigiiterath  century,  and  it  was  not  till  1720,  that  this 
No.  7.  PD 
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country  was  supplied  with  this  metal  from  its  own 
mines.  The  copper  money  of  Great  Britain  was 
not  coined  from  British  metal  till  1717.  At  the 
revolution  of  I6889  the  crown  gave  up  all  claims  to 
the  ores  of  what  were  termed  the  ignoble  metals,  and 
in  prospect  of  realizing  great  profits,  large  capitals 
became  invested  in  mining  speculations  in  Cornwall, 
which  have  been  increasing  as  the  skill  and  machinery 
employed  for  raising  the  ore,  and  conveying  off  the 
water  from  great  depths,  have  progressed.  The  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  is  various,  some  being  so  poor  as 
not  to  afford  more  than  half  a  ton  of  pure  copper 
annually,  while  others  yield  from  1,900  to  upwards 
of  2,000  tons,  some  of  them  being  worked  to  the 
depth  of  1,368  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

The  oonsofidftted  mines  are  bj  far  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  ComwaO,  or 
indeed,  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  they  are  sitnated  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap, 
abont  three  miles  from  Redmth,  along  the  brow  of  a  range  of  steep  hills,  and 
oocopy  an  area  of  SOO  acres ;  the  site  is  aboat  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  shaft  is  1652  feet  from  the  surface,  being  the 
deepest  excavation  in  Great  Britain.  The  principal  lodes  are  from  two  to  eight 
feet  wide,  with  branches  from  them  varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  iuehas  in 
width ;  there  are  vertical  shafts  or  pits  sunk  upon  the  different  lodes,  which  in 
the  aggregate  exceed  twenty  miles  in  perpendicular  excavations  over  the  whole 
area ;  and  the  aggregate  extent  of  the  levels,  or  distances  in  all  directions,  from 
these  shafts,  is  abont  forty-seven  miles.  The  enormous  power  of  machinery 
employed  on  this  concern,  for  drainage  or  other  purposes,  greatly  exceeds  any 
similar  combination  in  the  whole  world,  and  forms  an  unparalleled  example  of 
mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity,  as  applied  to  mining  on  its  most  extensive  scale. 
This  machinery  consiits  of  eight  very  large  steam-engines,  of  thirty  inch  cylin- 
ders, used  for  draining  the  mine ;  eight  steam-engines,  of  about  twenty  inch 
cylinders,  are  employed  in  drawing  ore  and  vein-stuff— being  altogetiier  seventeen 
steam-engines,  of  which  four  are  the  largest  ever  erected*  There  is  also  a 
water-wheel,  forty-two  feet  diameter,  employed  in  pumping ;  another  of  thirty 
feet,  for  driving  machinery ;  and  four  smaller  ones  for  stamping,  and  other 
purposes ;  together  six  in  number.    Several  horsa-whiins  are  also  empEoyiad. 
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Ciiifflilatiiig  the  faroe  comtBDily  exerted  by  thu  «topendoa»  aocomiilaUon  of 
mftchMricitl  pown*,  when  working  at  a  moderate  rate,  it  maj  be  stated  as 
eqnifalent  to  one  thousand  horses ;  which,  however,  is  hj  no  means  the  extent  of 
iti  power:  three  niays  of  henes  wonld  be  reqaized  in  the  twentj-foor  huoni, 
besides  an  extra  stock  for  easualtiea,  making  the  number  of  horses  to  which  the 
engine  wcnrk  of  the  consolidated  mines  w  eftUvalenif  to  thai  of  not  lets  than  three 
thommmd  honet !!  It  should  be  taken  into  aooonnt  that  horse*power,  so  termed 
by  engineers,  exceeds  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  horse  nearly  one  third,  and 
bearing  this  in  mind,  it  win  not  perhaps  be  over-rating  the  engine  work  to  state 
Uiat  it  is  equal  to  four  thousand  horses  !  and,  if  carried  to  its  fnll  extent  of 
power,  doable  that  number.  The  amoant  of  human  labour  is  proportionate  to 
the  power  of  machinery— the  number  employed  being  about  2,400,  independently 
of  the  numerous  class  who  derive  support  in  an  indirect  manner  from  these  mines. 
The  average  quantity  of  fine  cc^per  annually  produced  up  to  1831,  was  1,300 
tons— since  then  the  quantity  has  considerably  increased ;  in  1832,  it  was  1,530 
tons ;  and  in  1833,  1,914  tons. 

There  are  several  Cornish  tin  mines  worked  under 
the  sea ;  one  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  where  the 
entrance  to  it  is  almost  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipitous  termination  of  the  land,  and  the  workings 
extend  from  the  vertical  shaft  far  under  the  hed  of 
the  ocean.  It  is  long  since  the  Cornish  miner  showed 
his  daring  intrepidity  in  undertaking  works  of  this 
nature,  for  Botallick  mine  has  been  wrought  under 
the  sea  from  a  very  remote  period  ;  the  mine  of  Huel 
Cock,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  is  worked  eighty 
fathoms  in  length  under  the  sea,  below  low  water 
mark,  and  the  sea  in  some  places  is  but  three  fathoms 
over  the  back  of  the  workings,  insomuch  that  the 
miners  underneath  hear  the  break,  flux,  and  reflux 
of  every  wave,  which  upon  the  beach  overhead  may 
be  said  to  have  had  the  run  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  for 
many  hundred  leagues ;  add  to  this,  that  several 
parts  of  the  lode  which  were  richer  than  others  have 
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been  indiscreetly  culled,  and  worked  within /our/eet 
of  the  sea ;  whereby,  in  violent  stormy  weather,  the 
noise  overhead  has  been  so  tremendous,  that  the 
workmen  have  many  times  deserted  their  labour, 
under  the  greatest  fear,  lest  the  sea  might  break  in 
upon  them.  The  lodes  vary  from  a  few  inches  to 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  generally  run  east  and  west. 
In  Relistian  mine,  the  lode  is  thirty  feet.  The  copper 
mines  of  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  those  of  North  Wales, 
of  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Cumberland,  and 
in  the  isle  of  Man,  are  found  generally  in  primitive 
or  transition  rocks ;  the  ores  lie  sometimes  in  masses, 
but  more  frequently  in  veins,  a  few  in  metalliferous 
limestone.  The  working  of  copper  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea  may  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  era.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
Hamlet  mine  near  Holyhead,  but  it  was  worked  with 
very  little  activity  till  about  70  years  ago.  This  mine 
was  first  worked  as  an  open  excavation,  but  it  is 
now  upwards  of  300  feet  deep,  and  appears  from 
above  like  a  funnel.*  Galleries  are  formed  at  differ- 
ent levels  upon  the  flank  of  the  excavations  to  follow 
the  several  veins.  There  is  a  tin  mine  very  similar 
to  this  near  St.  Austle,  in  Cornwall,  which  no  doubt 
was  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  it  is 
about  200  feet  deep,  from  the  top  of  the  hill  where  it 
is  situated. 

*  The  water  ifl  so  scanty  in  this  mine  that  it  ii  pnmped  npbja  six  hofse  steam 
engiiie,  a  great  portioii  of  which  is  im|iregnated  with  sulphate  of  capper  which 
is  eonveyed  into  reserroirs  containing  pieces  of  old  iron.  The  solphaie  is  then 
decomposed  into  copper  of  cementation. 
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The  manfor  61  mfln  emplojed  in  Uie  variooa  minet  in  the  county  of  CornwaA 
Buut  he  cQuiderAblj  more  than  it  wm  in  1678«  not  onl/  from  the  addition  of 
oopper,  hnt  the  manganese,  lead,  and  ailfer  lead  mines.  Though  some  idea 
of  their  nnmber  may  he  gathered  from  the  rieing  of  the  tin  miners  in  the  reign 
of  Jamee  I.,  when  Bishop  Tvelawny,*  with  the  idz  other  Bishops,  were  oenfined 
in  the  Tower,  for  reinsing  to  acknowledge  the  King's  declaration  for  prohibiting 
fibertj  €^  consdence,  which  was  onl/  a  oover  for  the  papal  dominion :  the 
Comiah  miners  rose  in  masses  to  get  him  liberated,  and  marched  as  far  as 
Enter  for  that  purpose,  when  the  song  or  tone  they  marched  by,  was  set  to  ibe 
following  Unes: 

«'  Shall  Trelawny  die  !  Shall  Trelawny  die  ! 

^  jPbHTy  tkoutand  Cornish  boys,  will  know  the  reason  why  ! ' ' 

So  that  their  nmnber,  at  that  period,  mvst  hare  been  very  great.  The  Cornish 
miners  have  been  for  ages  considered  as  men  of  talent  and  enterprise  in 
porsaing  their  labours ;  the  manner  employed  in  taking  their  work  is  a  plan 
that  has  long  been  nsed  in  the  mining  operations  in  Cornwall,  and  so  admirably 
does  it  reconcile  all  conflicting  interests,  that  strike*  among  the  miners  are  no- 
known,  although  so  prevalent  among  labourers  of  a  similar  class  in  the  north 
of  England ;  we  allnde  particularly  to  the  coal  miners  with  whom  amnch  less  per- 
fect system  of  payment  prRvails,  and  to  whom  combination  and  strikes,  together 
with  the  outrage  and  violence  frequently  attending  them,  must  be  a  great  bar  to 
their  improvements,  as  well  as  to  the  varied  and  complicated  relations  incident  to  a 
highly  civilized  state  of  society.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  which  is  more  difficult 
to  adjust  in  a  fair  and  satisfactory  manner  than  the  arrangements  which  exist 
between  masters  and  men — ^between  that  dass  whom  education,  talent,  and  the 
possession  of  capital,  places  in  a  situation  to  direct  and  employ,  and  that  fiur 
more  numerous  class  whose  skill  and  labour  can  only  be  rendered  available 
through  the  medium  of  the  former.  The  system  pursued  amongst  the  Cornish 
miners,  where  these  difficult  relations  are  made  to  adjust  themselves,  daima  the 
serious  attention  of  those  who  have  to  employ  large  bodies  of  them ;  which,  we 
have  learned,  has  been  adopted  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  success.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  nimiber  of  the  indiriduab  employed  as  superintendents, 
dprks,  Ac,  and  who  of  course  are  paid  by  fixed  salaries,  the  whole  labour  of 
the  Cornish  mines  is  performed  by  contraeiM  made  at  stated  miervais^  generally 
once  in  two  months ;  these  contracts  are  made  in  the  air,  and  the  proceedings  are 
attended  by  all  the  miners  in  the  neighbourhood  who  may  be  desirous  of  under* 
taking  any  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  performed ;  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  in  carried  on  is  very  similar  to  a  common  auction,  the  different  parcels 

*  Sir  Henry  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  of  a  Cornish  family,  had  large 
estates  in  the  county,  and  was  deeply  connected  with  the  mining  interests,  and 
much  looked  np  teas  aperson  of  influence* 
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of  work  being  the  articles  bid  for,  the  men  are  ihe  purchaserMf  or  more  propeilj 
(though  technically)  speaking,  the  ^^ taken**  of  these  allotments,  the  piioes  at 
which  thej  are  taken  being  entirely  regalated  bj  the  competition  among  them- 
selves. There  is,  however,  this  peeoliaritj :  that  the  work  is  always  pat  np  at  a 
price  much  higher  than  ought  fairly  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  this  price  is  gradaally 
reduced  to  a  proper  standard  by  the  oompetitum  among  the  men.  The  whole 
proceeding  is  guided  by  certain  forms  and  regulations  binding  on  all  parties, 
which  are  read  aload  at  the  commencement,  and  the  contracts  remain  in  force 
for  the  ensuing  two  months,  when  they  are  again  renewed  in  the  same  manner, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  all  the  varying  circumstances  which  may  have 
af&cted  the  works  during  the  preceding  intervaL 

The  work  done  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  is  princi- 
pally of  three  kinds,  technically  termed  "  tut-work, 
tribute,  and  dressing."  Tut-work  consists  in  making 
all  those  excavations  which  have  for  their  ultimate 
object  the  discovery  or  extraction  of  ore,  but  which  is 
not  excavated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  it, 
being  often  made  in  the  barren  rock,  or  in  an  unpro- 
ductive part  of  a  vein  ;  of  this  kind  are  shafts,  cross- 
cuts, levels,  winges,  &c.  This  work  is  paid  for  by  the 
fathom,  and  when  the  substance  is  observed  to  be  of 
any  value,  the  miner  receives  in  addition  a  certain 
proportion  of  that  value,  which  induces  him  to  keep 
the  ore  as  clear  as  possible  from  the  rock  or  rubbish. 
The  price  usually  paid  varies  from  £4  or  £6  per  fathom 
to  £30  or  £40,  depending  on  the  hardness  of  the 
ground — there  have  been  as  much  as  £80  to  £100  per 
fathom  paid  in  extremely  hard  and  difficult  grounds. 
Tribute  is,  in  some  manner,  the  reverse  of  tut-work, 
since  it  includes  all  those  excavations  from  which  the 
ore  is  actually  obtained,  which  are  made  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  it.  As  the  quality  of  the 
ores  is  extvemely  variable,  this  kind  of  labour  is  not 
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paid  for  by  the  quantity  of  work  done,  but  by  a  certain 
proportional  part  of  the  actual  value  of  the  ore,  when 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  reduced  to  a  saleable  state  : 
to  which  it  is  generally  sold  on  the  mine,  the  business 
of  the  miner  and  smelter  being  usually  quite  distinct, 
and  carried  on  by  entirely  different  parties.  The 
mode  of  estimating  the  price  of  tribute,  is  by  a  certain 
sum  for  every  twenty  shillings  worth  of  ore  raised  from 
the  mine  and  rendered  saleable ;  this  also  is  extremely 
variable :  where  the  ore  is  rich  and  abundant,  from 
sixpence  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound  is  paid;  but 
when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  poor  and  in  small  quan- 
tities, the  tribute  amounts  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings- 
In  executing  either  description  of  work,  from  two  to 
four  men  usually  work  together ;  and  as  they  proceed 
day  and  night  without  intermission,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  party  who  takes  the  work,  should  consist  of 
three  times  the  number  actually  employed  at  a  time, 
so  that  different  sets  of  men  may  relieve  each  other 
in  succession,  each  party  working  but  eight  hours  in 
the  twenty-four.  By  a  singular  misnomer,  such  a 
party  of  men,  although  usually  varying  in  number 
from  six  to  twelve  are  always  called  ^'a  pair,"  one 
man  amongst  the  rest  generally  takes  the  lead  in 
making  the  bargain,  and  he  is  considered  the  respon- 
sible person  and  called  the  taker.  Dressing  consists 
of  those  processes  which  the  ore  undergoes  when 
brought  to  the  surface,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  state 
fit  for  smelting  ;  and  is  chiefly  performed  under  the 
same  contract  as  tribute,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to 
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form  a  part,  although  carried  on  by  a  different  set  of 
persons. 

A  few  dayi  preTions  to  the  snrvej,  as  tbe  auction  is  tmrmed,  the  captain  or 
superintendents  of  the  mine  examines  every  part  of  it,  and  detenaxnes  whai 
operations  shall  be  carried  on  for  the  next  period  of  two  months ;  each  of  these 
works  is  distinctly  specified  and  registered  in  a  hook  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
opposite  each  is  marked  the  rate  whieht  in  his  opinion,  win  be  a  fair  femunevs- 
tion  to  the  men  for  performing  it :  the  captain  being  always  selected  from  the 
most  intelligent  working  miners,  he  is  of  course  well  qualified  to  form  a 
correct  Judgment  on  this  head.  As  all  the  contracts  for  the  preoeding  two 
months  expire  on  the  sitting  day,  it  is,  of  conne,  a  holiday  to  those  employed  on 
the  mine,  who  collect  in  scattered  groups  throughoi^t  the  subterraneous  recesses, 
and  enjoy  for  a  time  the  light  of  heaven,  where  the  survey  is  to  take  place,  it 
being  geneFaHy  before  the  office  or  coonting-house,  where  all  the  business  of  tiie 
mine  is  transacted.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  men  may  have  agreed  not 
to  bid  less  than  a  certain  sum  f«»r  the  work,  and  this  sum  will  of  course  be  higher 
than  what  the  captains  have  Talued  it  at.  Should  the  captains  still  be  of  opinion 
that  the  price  they  have  fixed  is  a  fair  one,  the  work  is  not  considered,  in  this 
case,  as  actually  taken ;  the  captain,  as  is  usual  in  trading  auctions,  is  at  liberty 
to  buy  it  in— in  this  case,  the  first  option  is  immediately  given  to  the  last  bidder 
to  take  it  at  the  captain's  price ;  should  he  refuse,  the  other  bidders  have^  in 
succession,  the  same  option ;  should,  however,  the  combination  become  general* 
this  piece  of  work,  or  any  other  similarly  dreumstanced,  is  passed  over,  and 
set  up  again  on  some  future  occasion.  In  this  manner,  the  business  proceeds 
till  all  the  different  prices  of  work,  or  bargains,  have  been  taken  by  the  men, 
and  often  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  works  are  disposed  of  to  the  amount  of 
perhaps  several  thousand  pounds ;  and  which  will  famish  direct  employment  to 
many  hundred  persoos  for  the  next  two  months.  All  waste  of  time  and  trivial 
disputes  are  thus  avoided ;  and  what  is  of  fiw  more  consequence,  the  price  of 
labour  is  by  this  system  continually  adjusting  itself  to  that  standard  whidi  is 
determined  by  an  infinite  naiety  of  eomplicated  and  fluctuating  drenmstanoes, 
vHiieh  no  combination  either  of  masters  or  men  can  pennanently  alter.  It 
requires  but  little  examination  to  perceive  that  the  interests  of  the  men  and  their 
employers  are  most  effectually  combined.  Tnt-work  is  much  the  same  as  piece- 
work or  contnwt>work,  so  often  performed  in  nuioos  manuliMtniies  and  agrioui- 
tore  of  late  years.  As,  however,  there  are  means  by  which  fraud  might  still  be 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  this  is  in  moat  cases  elSBctaally  prevented  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  captains,  who,  having  themsdves  been  working  miners,  are  well 
aurare  of  the  nature  of  any  deoeit  that  might  be  attempted. 
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Another  great  advantage  of  the  tribute  system 
depends  in  great  measure  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
employment.  Mineral  veins  are  always  extremely 
inconstant  and  variable,  both  as  to  quality  and  value 
of  the  ores  which  they  produce ;  and  from  certain 
indications,  the  experienced  miner  can  often  foresee 
changes  of  this  kind  before  they  actually  take  place. 
Intelligent  and  enterprising  tribnters  will  ofiten,  there- 
fore, undertake  to  work  parts  of  a  mine  (of  course  at 
a  high  rate  of  tribute),  where  the  ore  is  poor,  which 
would  otherwise  be  neglected,  because  from  long 
observation  and  experience,  they  are  able  to  see  a 
probability  of  improvement  or  discovery,  and,  should 
this  take  place,  especially  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
a  contract,  their  profits  may  be  very  considerably 
increased.  Sometimes,  by  this  piece  of  good  fortune, 
provincially  termed  a  sturt,  a  party  of  four  or  six 
men  have  made  a  profit  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
in  the  course  of  two  months.  It  was  owing  to  such 
circumstances  as  these,  that  some  of  the  first  families, 
at  present  in  Cornwall,  may  attribute  the  acquisition 
of  their  fortunes.  It  is  said  that,  of  the  Lemon  family 
one  of  their  ancestors  was  originally  a  miner,  and  ob- 
tained his  wealth  from  a  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
a  mine,  when  he  was  only  a  labourer. 

Tin  has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity 
being  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses.  The  Phoe- 
nicians carried  on  a  trade  in  it  with  Spain  and  Corn- 
wall.    This  ore  has  been  found  but  in  few  localities ; 

Cornwall  appears  to  rank  first  in  importance ;  Bohemia 
iVb.  8.  E  E 
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Saxony,  Malacca  and  Bon^a  in  Asia  are  next ;  small 
quantities  are  found  in  Spain,  and  in  the  department 
of  Haute  Viennei  in  France ;  the  colunnar  pieces  of 
tin  ore  from  Mexico  and  Chili  are  the  products  of 
stream  works ;  small  quantities  of  black  tin  crystals 
have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  albite  of  Chester- 
field, in  Massachusets.     Tin  is  the  only  alloy  of  iron 
useful  to  the  arts,  in  the  formation  of  tin  plate  or 
white  iron.     The  sheet  iron  intended  for  this  manu- 
facture is  refined  with  charcoal  instead  of  coke,  sub- 
sequently rolled  to  a  degree  of  thinness,  and  cast  into 
rectangular  parts  of  different  sizes,  by  means  of  a 
shearing  machine  driven  by  a  water  wheel,  which  will 
turn  out  one  hundred  boxes  per  day,  or  four  times  the 
number  cut  by  hand.     The  first  step  towards  tinning 
is  to  free  it  from  every  particle  of  oxide  or  impurity, 
for  anything  of  this  kind   would   prevent  tin   from 
uniting.     A  patent  was  obtained  in  1829,  for  cleaning 
the  sheet  iron  plates  with  diluted   sulphuric  acid, 
instead  of  the  old  process,  whereby,  it  is  said,  a  better 
article  is  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Formerlj,  from  a  deficiency,  either  of  capital  or  of  enterprize,  the  miners 
seldom  extended  their  operations  beyond  a  single  vein  of  ore,  althoogfa  there 
might  be  other  veins  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  from  a  deficiency  of  engine 
power,  available  in  cases  of  accident  Bnt,  every  article  now  is  in  readiness  for 
nsing  before  it  is  wanted,  and,  in  consequence,  an  intemiption  of  the  wotiEs 
seldom  happens,  nnlessfrom  oirownstanoes  which  can  neither  be  seen  or  gaaided 
against;  the  snnfp  (or  deep  engine  shaft)  is  sank  so  rapidly,  that  a  level  may  be 
driven  into  the  lode  every  year,  in  many  of  the  deepest  mines,  and  then  the  lodes 
are  more  speedily  and  folly  explored;  the  neighbooring  eonntry  is  ransacked  in 
search  of  other  lodes.  A  great  many  more  persons  are  now  employed  than  osed 
to  be  on  the  same  mine,  and  the  produce  is  amazingly  increased ;  scarcely  any 
mine,  thirty  years  ago,  prodnoed  ^le  hundred  tons  in  a  month,  but  we  have 
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Ifttdj  wen  nunei  which  prodnoed  neariy  fifteen  hundred  tons,  for  fhe  same  cost 
An  this  additional  labour  in  draining  the  water,  in  agency,  and  in  many  other 
respects  is  the  same  as  if  only  half  the  number  of  workmen  were  employed.  It 
has  been  aoCioed  that  the  Copper  is  shipped  to  Swansea  for  the  purpose  of 
smelting.  The  ooofliimption  of  coal  in  smelting  the  Cornish  copper  ores  was 
estimated  at  300,000  tons,  and,  it  was  calculated)  a  similar  quantity  is  used  in 
the  varions  mantifactnres  of  copper  and  brass.  The  qnsintity  of  copper  ore  sold 
in  Cornwall  in  1835,  was  150,617  tons,  yielding  13,371  tons  of  pure  metal, 
valned  at  ^893,403.  The  export  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  1830  was  only  881 
tons;  in  1833,1,336;  in  1835,  3,367  i  in  1838,  5,000  tons.  To  compare  this 
with  the  imports  of  foreign  ore  for  the  same  period,  with  the  gradual  advance 
during  the  same  time,  of  the  Talae  of  copper,  it  win  appear  that  the  admission 
of  foreign  ore  for  smelting  is  a  manifest  advantage  to  the  British  Copper  mines, 
for  it  has  made  this  county  what  it  now  is,  the  regulator  and  distributor  of  the 
copper  produce  of  the  world.  Our  country  is  the  only  one  to  which  aU  others 
consuming  and  not  producing  copper  must  look  for  a  regular  and  economical 
supply.  The  number  of  miners  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  alone  is  but  little 
short  of  300,000  men,  besides  the  numerous  classes  that  are  dependent  on  them. 
The  copper  raised  annually  in  Devonshire  is  5,514  tons,  and  the  quantity  raised 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  14,474  tons,  excepting  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  which  produces  350  tons.  The  Perry  mines,  of  Anglesea,  have 
fiimished  10,000  tons  of  ore  per  quarter,  exclusive  of  what  is  produced  from  the 
water  pumped  out  of  the  mine ;  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  them  is  about 
1^300,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  other  works  nearly  the 
same.  In  the  tin  mining,  the  consumption  of  tin  has  increased  the  energies  of  the 
people  to  procure  it  The  East  India  Company  undertook  to  purchase  a  large 
quantity  to  export  to  China  and  the  East  Indies  ;  which  rose  the  value  and 
increased  the  demand ;  so  that,  though  only  750  tons  of  meial  were  the  decennial 
quantity  per  annum  before  1791)  yet,  in  1800,  1,118  tons  per  annum  was  the 
average  the  next  ten  years  ;  then,  1,600  tons  from  1811  to  1830;  from  1830  to 
1836,  it  rose  to  3411  tons,  and  the  quantity  in  1839  was  36,344  blocks,  weighing 
4,396  tons.  At  the  beginning  of  this  demand,  the  price  was  j&75  per  ton ;  it  got  up 
to  1^80  in  1813 ;  in  1815,  the  price  was  j^l70  per  ton ;  firom  the  increased  demand 
from  the  home  market  in  making  tin  plates,  the  East  India  Company  declined 
buying  at  j^80,  when  they  supplied  themselves  with  tin  from  the  mines  of  Bon^a, 
and  from  the  Malay  mountains  in  India,  and  brought  their  supplies  into  this  mar- 
ket; notwithstanding,  our  price  has  declined  to  ^^70  10s.,  which  is  attributed  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  mostly  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  working  the  mines,  and 
partly,  by  the  increased  supply  of  metal ;  for,  before  the  competition  of  the  Bon^a 
mines,  we  bad,  in  some  measure,  the  monopoly  of  the  world. 

The  qoantity  of  lead  raised  in  the  Kingdom  is  47,000  tons,  17,000  tons  of 
which  aie  called  silver  ore,  having  an  average  of  dght  ounces  and  a  half  per  ton. 

£  E  2 
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Silver  extracted  from  silver  oresi  properly  so  called,  e9  Cornwall,  is  96,000  os> 
Amon|(st  the  adjuncts  to  the  copper  works  of  Anglesech  is  a  manofactore  of 
snlphor,  which  is  produced  by  the  roasting  of  the  ore,  and  thme  is  a  rolling 
mill  for  grinding  the  material  for  fire-bricks ;  also,  a  mannfactorj  for  blue 
(sulphate  of  copper),  and  alum.  About  thirty  years  prerious  to  1797,  it  is 
stated,  there  were  not  half-a-dosen  houses  in  the  whole  parish  of  Amlwich  (in 
Anglesea),  but  the  works  now  give  support  to  a  population  of  at  least  from  four 
to  five  thousand  persons,  of  whose  character  Aikin,  in  his  "  Tour  of  North 
Wales,"  gives  a  very  gratifying  account.  "  Not  a  single  instance  of  drunken- 
ness, not  a  quarrel  has  been  witnessed  during  two  very  crowded  market  days, 
and  one  of  thmn  a  day  of  unusual  indulgence  ;  most  of  the  miners  are  Metho- 
dists, and  to  the  prevalence  of  this  religious  sect  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the 
good  order  that  is  so  conspicuous." 

The  value  and  importance  of  a  good  mue  to  any  district  in  which  it  may  be 
situated  may  be  readily  imagined,  by  glancing  at  the  disbursements  and 
receipts  which  it  occasions-  as  an  illustration.  The  West  Caradon  mine^  near 
Liskeard,  which  was  commenced  only  in  1840,  in  the  space  of  four  yean  has 
had  jf  19,660  expended  thereon  in  wages ;  in  machinery,  and  other  materials, 
^^13,830 ;  and  in  miscellaneous  expenses,  j^,560 ;  making  a  total  of  j^36,050  : 
the  adventurers  have  paid  out  of  that  amount,  out  of  their  private  incomes, 
tmiy  j^5,)30 ;  and  the  copper  sold  has  realized  d^31,050,  making  the  whole 
amount  received  j^36,170.  In  this  mine  there  are  three  steam  engines  constantly 
employed,  one  for  draining  off  the  water,  another  for  stamping  and  crushing  the 
oves,  and  a  third  for  drawing  the  ore  and  rubbish  to  the  surfisce.  The  number 
of  persons  of  aU  descriptions  employed  direeiijf  in  this  mine  is  three  hundred^ 
besides  those  who  are  indirectly  employed  in  other  operations  connected  therewith. 
There  are  expended  £950  per  numih  in  wages  and  salaries,  and  £250  per 
month  in  wear  and  tear  of  materials,  making  a  sum  of  j^I,300  monthly 
expended ;  while  its  monthly  sale  of  ores  amounts  to  j^,SOO,  making  an  annual 
amount  of  i^6,400,  which  leaves  a  monthly  profit  to  the  adventurers  of  j^900. 
By  glancing  at  the  above  results,  we  may  see  the  advantages  of  mines  to  the 
neighbourhoods  where  they  are  Iocated-*to  the  labourer,  the  artisan,  the  me- 
chanic, the  engineers,  to  the  government,  ai^d  to  the  kingdom  at  large. 

In  coaaection  with  the  tin  mines,  the  coal  mines 
may  be  alluded  to.  So  little  system  was  formerly 
adopted  in  working  them,  that  it  frequently  happened 
that  not  one  half  of  the  coals  in  the  mine  was  avail- 
able. Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  use  of  timber  pillars  was  partially  introduced,  and 
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thus  instead  of  leaving  about  60  per  cent  of  the  coal 
unworked^  which  was  usual  in  deep  mines,  forty  per 
cent  only  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  by  the  improved 
system  introduced  in  I8IO3  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  whole  contents  of  the  mine  may  now  be  brought 
to  market.  However,  all  other  improvements  would 
have  been  comparatively  but  little  value  to  the  coal 
mines,  if  the  increased  application  of  the  steam 
engine  had  not  brought  an  accession  of  power  equal 
to  the  increasing  expenses  of  this  hazardous  calling — 
by  means  of  which  besides  the  draining ;  they  are 
now  enabled  to  ventilate,  and  obviate  the  dangers  of 
noxious  vapours :  and  explosion  of  gases  so  that  a 
current  of  air  is  forced  down  what  is  called  the  down 
cast  shaft,  by  the  use  of  wooden  partitions,  double 
doors,  and  other  contrivances,  and  to  pass  successively 
through  every  gallery  in  the  mine,  and  afterwards  to 
escape  by  the  up  cast  shaft,  carrying  with  it  as  fast  as 
emitted  from  the  seams  of  coal  any  deleterious  or  ex- 
plosive gases  that  it  may  meet  with  in  its  course 

It  is  said  that  the  plan  of  conrsing  the  air  through  the  winding  galleries,  which 
in  some  cases  extend  to  thirty  miles  or  more,  and,  as  it  were,  converts  them  into 
air  pipes,*  although  Sir  H.  Davy's  apparatusf  enabled  the  miners  fearlessly 

•  From  the  old  workings  at  Workington  there  is  a  imall  tube  the  mouth  of 
which  IS  not  more  than  an  inch  and  half  diameter,  from  which  proceeds  a  stream 
of  inflammable  air,  which  bums  perpetually,  and  makes  a  Jet  of  flame  about  a 
foot  higfaf  the  flame  is  bluish,  much  like  spiriW  of  wine.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  one  at  VHutehaven,  quite  similar,  but  now  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
this  stream  being  cut  off. 

t  Sir  H»  Davy's  lamp  appears  the  result  of  a  course  of  philosophical  experi- 
ments, to  which  the  attention  of  that  eminent  chemist  x.  as  first  called  in  1815  ; 
these  led  him  to  try  the  effect  of  woven  wire  gauze,  which  he  found  to  form,  on 
ordinary  drcumstances,  a  complete  barrier  to  the  passage  of  flame. 
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to  enter  the  workingi  of  the  most  daogeions  chancter,  while  the  igniting  of  9ndk 
inflammable  gas  aa  may  paM  throagh  the  wire  gaaze  into  the  cage  of  the  lamp, 
enabled  him  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  air  waa 
impregnated  with  fire  damp,  and  waned  him  when  it  was  prudent  to  rttiie. 
But  even  the  introduction  of  thia  lamp  has  failed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fearful  catastrophe!,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  manj  more  fatal 
accidents  would  have  occurred,  but  for  its  extensiTe  use.  From  facts  laid  before 
Parliament,  it  appears  that,  as  near  as  can  be  computed,  447  persons  ware 
killed  bj  accident,  in  mines,  in  the  counties  ol  Durham  and  Northumberiand,iii 
the  eighteen  years  preceding  the  invention,  while  in  the  eighteen  years  following 
its  introduction,  the  number  of  lives  lost  from  similar  causes,  in  the  same  distrie|» 
amounted  to  538 .  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  increased  mining  operations, 
together  with  the  clearance  of  many  of  the  old  workings  by  the  introduction 
of  timber,  and  as  an  illustration  of  this  increased  fatality,  many  mines  which 
were  considered  dangerous  have  been  worked  successfully,  though,  in  a  moat 
inflammable  state,  without  injury  to  the  general  health  of  the  people  employed 
in  them  ;  but  the  feeling  of  security  produced  by  the  use  of  the  safety  lamp  led 
to  the  neglect,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  precaution  and  vigilanoe  formerlj 
exercised. 

The  utility  of  coal  to  our  comfort  and  convenience 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  is  very  great,  though,  no 
doubt  but  there  are  other  articles,  as  oil,  animal  fat, 
&c.,  which  can  produce  a  more  brilliant  flame;  yet  the 
cheapness  and  facility  with  which  coal  can  be  procured 
will  preponderate  over  any  other  article  which  can  be 
procured  for  that  purpose.  The  astonishing  success  and 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  in  the  metro- 
polis, as  well  as  in  most  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  its 
beautiful  light  compared  with  the  dim  twilight  of  oil 
lamps,  formerly  used,  and  also  the  immense  distance 
it  can  be  carried  by  pipes,  are  advantages  which  the 
present  state  of  society  duly  appreciate.  The  gas 
companies  of  London  consume  200,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum,  and  distribute  their  gas  through  600  miles 
of  pipe,  amounting   to  7,000,000  cubic  feet  every 
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twenty-four  hours,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  year, 
giving  a  light  equal  to  what  would  be  obtained  from 
300,000  lbs.  of  candles.  The  number  of  gas  lamps 
in  1834,  in  London,  was  168,000,  besides  the  burners 
in  shops  ;  the  oil  of  coal  when  relapsed  by  distillation, 
is  extensively  employed  in  a  peculiar  lamp,  under  the 
name  of  naptha.*  The  appearance  of  this  vast  me- 
tropolis  at  night  is  now  so  different  from  that  which  it 
presented  within  the  memory  of,  perhaps,  one  half  of 
those  who  frequent  its  streets.  A  generation  or  two 
before,  the  case  was  still  worse ;  as  late  as  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  only  lamps  were  lanterns, 
which  housekeepers  living  in  the  principal  streets 
were  required  to  hang  out,  on  dark  nights,  in  front  of 
their  houses,  from  six  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
watchmen  carried  potsf  hung  on  a  pivot,  of  burning 
pitch,  on  long  poles,  to  light  their  dreary  way  through 
the  city,  to  prevent  travellers  and  the  inhabitants 
from  being  attacked  by  the  nightly  assassin. 

*  Aiwiming  that  aponnd  of  candles,  which  last,  when  lighted  in  gnccesaion, 
48  bonn,  ooets  eoTenpence  halfpenny  ;  that  a  gallon  of  oil,  which  yieldB  the 
lij^t  of  600  candles  for  an  hoar,  costs  two  shillings ;  that  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  coats  9s.;  and  that  wax  is  three  times  the  cost  of  tallow  ;  we  condiide,  that 
the  relative  cost  of  the  sane  qnantity  of  light  will  he  equal  to— was  100,  tallow 
28^,  oil  14.3,  gas  4.76 ;  900  of  coal  yields  17  of  tar.  This  last  article  contains 
—in  100  parts  of  tar,  36  ponnds  of  coal  oil,  and  48  of  pitch. 

t  These  lights  were  called  cressets ;  on  particnlar  days  940  illmninated  the 
streets  of  London,  carried  by  two  men,  one  to  supply  and  trim  them,  while  the 
other  carried  it  on  his  shoulder ;  the  expense  was  divided  as  follows  :^200 
defrayed  hy  the  dty ;  500  by  the  companies ;  and  S40  by  the  dty  constables ; 
betides  wages,  eadi  man  had  a  new  straw  hat,  a  painted  badge ;  and  a  break- 
fast in  the  morning. 
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Althongh  80  latelj  applied,  its  existence— as  derived  from  ooal,  prodncing 
a  large  flame,  which  bums  vigoronitly — was  long  known.  There  is  an 
account  of  a  burning  well  near  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  in  the  PhUowpkhai 
Tranaaetionty  of  1667,  in  which  the  author  confated  tho  opinion  <hat  the 
waters  of  the  burning  well  were  inflammable  like  oil,  as  then  believed,  and 
remarked  that  the  flame  was  produced  by  the  combustion  of  bituminous 
fumes  issuing  from  the  water,  which  he  felt  *' as  a  strong  breath,  as  it  were  a 
wind''  against  his  hand  ;  these  fumes  he  said  were  produced  from  the  ooal 
bed  which  underlies  all  that  part  of  the  country.  The  first  published  account 
of  coal  gas  was  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  Dr.  Hales  obtained 
from  158  grains  of  Newcastle  coal,  180  cubie  inches  of  gas;  this  acoounl  ww 
written  in  1726.  Dr.  Clayton's  account,  addressed  to  Robert  Boyle,  upon  his 
experiments  of  coal  gas,  must  have  been  prior  to  Boyle's  death,  which  was 
in  1691  ;  these  experiments  were  suggested  at  the  burning  well  at  Wlgan. 
He  not  only  distilled  the  gas,  which  he  called  the  spirit  of  coal,  but  he 
filled  bladders  with  it,  and  frequently  amused  his  friends  by  burning  it  like  a 
candle.  This  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  inattention  of  even  philosophi- 
cal and  observing  men  to  the  useful  and  important  discoveries  almost  thrown  i» 
the  way.  Subsequently  to  these  early  notices,  many  distinguished  chemists 
have  examined  the  properties  of  coal  gas,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  discovered 
that  the  light  would  be  useful.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  must  be  WfaoHy 
ascribed  to  William  Murdock,  a  Cornish  engineer,  who  lit  his  house  and  offices 
vnth  gas,  at  Redruth,  in  1 792 .  Five  years  afterwards,  when  resident  in  Ayrshire, 
he  made  a  similar  use  of  gas,  and,  in  1798,  he  partially  lighted  with  it  the  manu* 
factory  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho.  But  the  public  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  subject  in  1802,  when,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  general  rejoicing  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  determined  to  use  gas  for  the  illumination  in  front  of 
the  extensive  range  of  building  at  Soho.  The  experiment  succeeded  perfectly, 
and  the  light  was  arranged  in  the  tasteful  and  varied  foims  of  which  gas  is  so 
susceptible.  Murdoch,  in  1806,  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  society, 
for  a  communication  detailing  the  succe4nf ol  erection  of  a  gas  apparatus  for  the 
manufactory  and  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  Manchester.  86  rapid  has  been 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  gas,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  pabHc  streets, 
courts,  alleys,  ^.,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  respectable  shop  in  flie  remotest  towns, 
which  is  not  lighted  by  gas,  and  we  believe  it  will  still  be  more  generally  used 
in  eooldng,  which  it  is  passible  to  perfoim  witib  an  eoonomy  and  eleiiiliiieaf  that 
any  other  Ml  coald  not  perfoim.  The  biiUia&t  dvplay  of  gas  fLKausm  which 
now  are  beoome  so  familiar,  oontraeted  with  the  use  of  the  old  lamps  and 
laateni,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  fha  greateit  imprpveinaats  of  tte  present 
day,  of  whioh  tibose  who  liied  heretofbira^wera  they  to  behold— woqM  scwoely 
believe,  while  they  would  gaze  with  astonishment. 
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The  coal  trade  gives  employment  to  40,500  pereonB, 
besides  the  miners  from  the  north  part  to  London, 
and  it  engages  at  least  1 ,400  vessels.  These  mines 
produce  28,498|193  tons  of  coal  annually,  of  which 
nearly  two  millions  are  exported,  and  altogether 
180,000  persons  are  4ngi^ed  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  this  valuable  mineral ;  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  mines  is  from  eight  to  ten  millions, 
on  which  the  proprietors  realize  a  profit  of  10  per  cent. 
It  appears,  that  the  Staffordshire  districts  were  some 
of  the  parts  where  coal  was  first  sought  for,  and  a 
few  miles  beyond  Birmingham  travellers  are  still 
asssaled  with  volumes  of  sulphurous  vapour;  they 
there  view  a  country  broken  and  scarred,  as  if  it  had 
just  reposed  from  the  heavings  of  an  earthquake,  now 
and  then  shuddering  as  they  pass  the  mouth  of  a 
deserted  mine,  left  without  any  guard ;  sometimes 
they  see  a  large  lambent  flame  (called  by  the  miners 
wild  fire)  issue  from  chaps  in  the  parched  earth,  this 
being  kindled  by  a  process  familiar  to  the  chemist, 
feeds  on  the  gas  evolved  by  the  refuse  of  the  coal  that 
has  been  left  in  immense  caverns,  hallowed  by  the 
labour  of  ages,  over  which  the  eyes  of  the  traveller 
glance  for  many  miles;  they  will  be  struck  there 
with  the  sight  of  houses  from  which  the  treacherous 
foundations  have  gradually  shrunk,  leaving  them 
far  from  perpendicular,  and  in  addition  to  this,  his 
organs  of  smell  and  of  vision  are  annoyed  by  the 
tremendous  operations  which  are  going  on  around 
him  as  £ar  as  the  eye  can  reachi — ^the  harsh  grating  of 
No,  8.  F  p 
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the  wheels,  the  roaring  of  the  enormous  bellows 
which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  effect  of  steam,  urging 
the  fires  of  the  smelting  furnace,  till  they  glow  with 
almost  the  bright  brilliance  of  the  meridian  sun, 
the  sparks  which  fly  from  the  half  molten  iron, 
under  the  action  of  the  foi^e,  in  torrents  of  burning 
rain,  while  the  earth  itself  literally  trembles  beneath 
the  strokes  of  mightier  hammers  than  Thor  himself 
even  wielded  against  the  giants.  But  the  labours  of 
the  labourious  miners  who  inhabited  and  excavated 
these  caverns  of  coal,  while  the  forests  flourished, 
would  have  been  altogether  unprofitable  and  an 
expensive  mode  of  procuring  fuel  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

The  progress  which  England  made  in  the  first  860  years  after  the  eanqnest 
prepared  the  way  for  the  iatrodnctioii  of  coal  as  an  article  of  commerce.  la 
the  year  1239,  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  for  digging  coal ;  forty  yean  after- 
wards, Newcastle  was  celebrated  for  its  coal  trade.  In  1306,  its  nse  was  prohi- 
bited in  London  on  aoooont  of  the  supposed  effBct  iHuch  it  had  ift  rendering  tiie 
air  impure  and  unwholesome,  but  this  prejudice  was  either  soon  diss^ted  or  the 
cheapness  and  excellence  of  the  material  as  an  article  of  fuel  became  so  apparent, 
that  the  prohibition  was  not  Tery  eiKsctive,  and  probably  was  soon  aboUshad.  Itt 
1305,  coal  was  exported  to  France.  In  1379,  a  duty  of  six-pence  per  ton  was 
charged  on  ships  coming  to  London,  from  Newcastle,  with  coals ;  at  this  period, 
also,  a  duty  was  levied  on  such  ships  by  the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  on  their 
dealing  out  at  their  port.  In  1384,  Richard  II.,  oat  of  regard  and  refomnoe  to 
the  tutelary  Saint  of  Durham,  exempted  the  coal  owners  of  the  Wear  from  the 
corporation  duty.  Pope  Pius  visited  this  country  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  chair,  and  he  remarked  that  the  poor  of  Scofland  received  for  ahns  pieces 
of  stone,  which  they  burnt  instead  of  wood.  The  earliest  niention  of  eoal  niaes 
being  worked  in  Scotland,  occurs  in  a  charter  granted  in  1291,  to  the  monks  of 
Dunferline.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  sea  coal  was  the  term  generally  applied 
to  this  mineral,  which  proves  that  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  means  of  conveyasoe 
and  communication  were  so  imperfect,  that  the  quantity  which  was  ftimiahed  was 
trifling,  and  that  the  market  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  supply  of  sea-borne 
coals.    Two  hnndxed  and  sixty  yean  ago,  Camdik,  who  traveUed  in  variooa 
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pvU  of  Engkad  previoiLi  to  fais  pnblitlimg  Ui  BrUmmm^  Mdd  in  that  work— 

^  The  north  part  of  Staffordnhire,  hath  coals  digged  oat  0[  the  earth,  and  mines 
of  iron ;  hnt  whether  more  for  their  eommoditj  or  hindrance,  I  shall  leare  others 
to  determine,  who  do  or  shall  better  nnderstand  it."  England  is  by  far  the 
richest  coontry  in  the  world,  as  it  respects  her  coal  mines ;  the  j  have  been  the 
source  of  greater  wealth  to  her  than  even  the  gold  mines  of  Pern  were  to  Spain ; 
because  they  are  a  source  whereby  man  obtains  a  more  direct  power  over  a 
material  which  miaistem  so  mncfa  to  his  comfort. 

Considerable  beds  of  coal  exist  in  Scotland,  and  it 

has  been  found  in  seventeen  counties  in  Ireland.    The 

largest  coal  field  on  the  continent  is  in  Belgium  ; 

there  are  smaller  ones  in  several  parts  of  Germany. 

Coal  abounds  in  the  United  States,  and  is  more  or 

less  found  in  a  line  which  sweeps  round  the  globe 

from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west.   As  we  observ* 

ed  before,  the  traveller  who  visits,  for  the  first  time,  an 

extensive  coal  district,  will  be  struck  with  the  vast 

volumes  of  smoke  occasionally  rolling  their  sluggish 

course  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  :  this  smoke  arises 

from  the  engine  fires,  and  from  the  small  coal  burnt 

at  the  mouths  of  the  pits.     On  the  clearest  day  these 

fires  impart  a  cloudy  aspect  to  the  landscape  ;  the  face 

of  the  country  is  black  arid  blasted,  this,  united  with 

the  perpetual  clatter  of  the  waggon  trains,  may  fill 

him  with  gloomy  feelings,  especially  to  see  a  peculiar 

race  of  men,  whose  similar  characteristics  are  objects 

which  strike  the  eye.    Occasionally,  bauds  of  pitmen 

as  black  as  sweeps,  each  man  carrying  a  safety  lamp 

suspended  at  his  belt,  are  seen  traversing  the  dingy 

lanes  on  their  return  from  an  eight  hours  shift  of 

labour.     The  physiognomy  of  the  miners  is  not,  of 

course,  of  a  very  intellectual  cast,  but  from  the  nature 

ff2 
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of  their  occupation,  and  from  living,  as  they  do,  in  a 
great  measure  apart  from  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity,  these  peculiarities  are  strongly  marked.  These 
have  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another, 
owing  to  the  unions  which  they  form  being  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  families,  whose  pursuit  is 
similar  to  their  own,  and  consist  in  high  cheek  bones, 
great  width  of  the  middle  part  of  the  face,  and  an 
angular  form  of  its  lower  portion.  In  these  respects, 
they  are  quite  a  distinct  race  from  the  neighbouring 
peasantry.  The  colliers  who  work  in  mines  where 
the  seam  of  coal  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  permit 
the  free  use  of  their  muscular  actions,  are  erect,  and 
of  a  good  figure  ;  while,  in  others,  where  the  seam  is 
of  smaller  dimensions,  the  miners  have  the  spine 
permanently  curved,  and  the  legs  frequently  bowed  ; 
their  complexion,  when  it  can  be  seen  in  its  own  hue, 
IS  generally  sallow  and  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  uni- 
versal light  by  which  they  pursue  their  occupations ; 
the  eyelids  often  become  swollen,  and  the  eye  assumes 
a  diminutive  appearance ;  the  strong  light  of  day 
occasions  them  to  experience  a  painful  sensation. 
The  dress  of  the  colliers  is  necessarily  characteristic ; 
their  working  clothes  consist  of  a  tunic  or  frock  and 
trowsers  of  course  flannel;  their  holiday  clothes 
are  generally  of  velveteen,  decorated  with  a  profusion 
of  shining  metal  buttons,  but  they  seem  principally 
to  pride  themselves  on  their  garters,  which,  being 
made  of  worsted,  and  very  gay  in  colours,  they  tie 
on,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  garter,  as  if  by  accident, 
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shows  below  the  knee.  They  stand,  sit,  or  crouch, 
for  hoursy  often  in  the  most  irksome  posture,  under* 
mining  rocks  of  coal  with  a  pickaxe.  Not  unfre* 
quently  are  they  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  mass,  or  suffocated  by  a  deleterious 
exhalation,  which  is  called  the  choke  damp,  and  some- 
times scorched  by  the  dreadful  explosion  of  hydrogen 
which  is  generated  in  the  depth  of  the  mine,  a 
calamity  from  which  the  beautiful  invention  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  the  safety  lamp,  does  not  always 
preserye  them.  This  evil,  is  not,  it  is  said,  attribu- 
table to  any  imperfection  in  the  lamp  itself,  but  to  the 
astonishing  recklessness  of  the  men,  who  are  with 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  observe  the  plainest  and 
most  simple  directions  even  in  matters  of  life  and 
death. 

Ilia  hlf^  obMk  boDM  and  Che  dialaet  of  tfaeia  paopla  famn  to  avgna  thant  of 
BOfffhara  daioent;  paAkq^  in  aona  ramola  aga,  (hay  may  hava  iwannad  from 
fha  NoHhmnbrian  Uva,  towiaaoa  tiMfiehafof  thalaiiadfeiitiiroiuar  intalUgant 
■ootlieraDi.  Tliey  bata  alao  maoaara  and  eoatomi  paeoHar  to  thamaalvM ;  ona, 
in  partieiilar,u  the  noD-obMrranoa,  or,  at  laaat,  firy  inagalar  otManranoa  of  tha 
tmnmilaaionoftfiawniama;  itoaenhi4ipaDi  (hataaonhaaaswnamadiflbmit 
from  that  of  hu  father;  ■omatimaa  a  man  will  hava  two  lati  of  aamai,  at  John 
Smith  and  Thomas  Jones,  and  that  without  any  intention  of  oonoealment,  bat, 
aiotpt  on  high  oraaiioni,  ae  a  marriaga  or  ohrifltenisg,  they  rarely  use  any 
appaDation  except  tha  eognomen,  or  nick  name ;  this  appears  not  to  be  given  in 
derision,  bnt  a  regular  usage  of  the  epithet  by  all  persons  connected  with  the 
sobject,  indnding  his  wife,  oUldfan,  himself  and  eian  all  strangors. 

Ilia  minen  have  wry  paeoliar  oastams,  and  aia  iSond  of  naorting  to  tha 
public  leasts,  called,  in  the  langnage  of  the  district,  hcpptngs^  where  they  exhibit 
their  buffoonery.  The  habit  of  ezoeisive  drinking,  which  fonneriy  prevailed 
among  fham  oo  holidays  and  maxkal  days,  i«  Iml  wearing  awi^,  althoagh  thay 
still  resort  to  a  public^house,  to  enjoy  a  social  cop,  and  talk  over  tha  news  of  the 
day.  They  are  constant  attendants  at  Newcastle  Baces,  where  they  revel  in 
aabridlad  Vesnee ;  they  geoaraHy  bat  oo  the  horses  of  Iha  princ^  oaal  pro* 
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prieton.  When  the  Earl  of  Dnrham  was  on  the  turf,  (bej  invariablj  vented 
curses  and  imprecations  if  the  horse  of  a  *^  Lambton"  was  not  a  winner.  Tbej 
are  remarkably  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  and  they  have  a  series  of  songs 
written  for  tfaein  which  they  delight  to  sing  and  hear ;  many  of  tibese  tODgs  are 
highly  poetical,  and  all  generally  full  of  wit  and  humour :  they  invariably 
commemorate  the  adventures  of  some  pitman,  or  a  description  of  their  adventures 
while  from  home,  either  in  London  or  elsewhere.  To  the  pitman,  ^  canny* 
Newcastle,  as  they  endearingly  call  it,  is  the  centre  of  the  world  of  importance 
and  civilization,  and  their  local  trade  they  consider  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  national  prosperity.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  history  of  Staffordshire,  written 
about  150  years  since,  speaking  of  the  coal  districts  of  ten  miles  round  Wednes- 
bury  and  Dudley,  says  there  were  in  his  day  twelve  or  fifteen  collieries  in  constant 
work,  some  of  which  produce  2,000  tons  of  coals  yearly,  others  3,  4,  or  5,000 
tons ;  this  is  the  richest  part  of  the  Staffordshire  coal  field,  and  this  county  for 
wealth  and  importance  ranks  the  fourth  in  the  kingdom.  The  extent  of  its 
supplies  of  coal,  even  at  that  time,  though  coal  was  consumed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses only,  was  great,  but  now,  coal  being  used  in  many  manufactures,  the  amount 
raised  annually  is  not  leas  than  60,000  tons ;  about  one  half  of  the  ooUi«ies 
now  worked  were  dormant  in  his  time,  owing  most  likely  to  (be  impediments 
which  occurred  in  them,  being  of  a  nature  which  mechanical  powers  of  machinery 
then  employed  could  not  overcome.  In  the  same  district  are  used,  not  reckoning 
that  employed  in  manufactures  which  are  extensively  carried  on  in  that  quarter, 
and  excluding  the  quantity  consumed  for  domestic  purposes,  not  less  than 
1,725,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  in  rendering  iron  fit  for  the  purposes  which  it 
has  to  pass  through  in  its  conversion  into  artideB  of  utility.  In  eighteen  hours, 
the  South  Helton  Pit  alone  sends  to  bank  as  great  a  quantity  of  coal  as  would 
fill  thirty  of  the  Thames  barges,  or  about  600  tons ;  while  in  Plot's  day,  the  whole 
of  the  collieries  situated  in  the  meet  productive  district,  did  not  in  the  same  time 
supply  one  third  of  this  quantity ;  to  account  for  this,  it  i^tpears  that  almost  all 
the  work  of  the  collieries  were  performed  by  hmnan  nature. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Newcomen^s  steam 
engine,  there  existed  no  means  of  drawing  out  the 
water  from  the  pits,  above  40  or  50  yards  deep  ;  but 
now  we  have  pits  above  300  yards  in  depth,  which 
are  brought  into  a  proper  state  for  working,  by  means 
of  further  improvements  in  the  application  of  steam. 
If  the  calling  of  a  collier  is  now  considered  repulsive 
by  many,  it  was  much  more  so  a  century  ago,  when 
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the  most  slavish  labour  of  the  mines  was  performed 
by  men,  and  even  women,  instead  of  steam-engines. 
The  lowest  part  of  some  of  the  mines  was  reached  by 
iQclined  planes,  along  which  women  carried  the  coal 
from  the  depth  of  the  pit  to  the  surface  in  baskets, 
which  they  bore  on  their  backs ;  the  women  employed 
in  this  degrading  occupation  were  termed  "bearers," 
and  each  carried  from  one  to  two  hundred  weight ; 
even  after  the  period  when  the  coals  were  drawn  up 
a  perpendicular  shaft  by  machinery,  women  were 
employed  in  carrying  the  coal  from  distant  parts  of 
the  pit  to  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  and  in  some  col- 
lieries 60,000  tons  have  annually  been  carried  in  this 
way. 

Legifliation  on  the  nxbjeet  of  coal  commenoed  about  four  hundred  yean  ago, 
ad  M  the  fue  of  that  article  gradnaU j  became  mora  extennve,  it  was  sniroanded 
by  nany  legolatiooa,  Bome  of  which  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
fBnier;  otM  of  tbe  mott  important  of  which  was,  that  all  coals  mnst  be  sdd  in 
Loadon  at  a  pabUo  market  called  the  coal  exchange.  The  following  extract, 
from  a  pampUflt  pabliidied  two  hundred  years  ago,  shews  the  contrirances  in 
dwsB  eaiiy  days  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of  coals :— **  Though  the  fleets  be 
SB  bandied  saile,  yet  we  meet  them  at  Yarmouth,  or  before  they  come  so  farrw, 
sad  saffnr  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  to  appear  at  a  time,  and  then  give  out  that 
fte  Rst  are  suspected  io  be  lost  or  taken.  We  tell  the  masters  that  the  yards  in 
London  are  fnlU  that  money  is  dead,  and  they  must  deliver  or  sell  forthwith,  or 
die  tiksir  cargoes  and  charges  will  ifuickly  eat  out  their  gains,  and  so  we  get 
eoeb  at  our  own  price,  and  sell  them  as  we  list."  Previous  to  1831,  the  coal 
frads  of  the  metropolis  was  under  a  series  of  close  municipal  regulations ;  many 
of  wfai^  are  now  dene  a#ay  with ;  they  were,  however,  insufficient  to  prevent 
Ae  eztoBsne  prevalence  of  Iraud,  when  an  act  was  passed,  which,  by  one  of  its 
dauses,  simplified  the  previous  cumbenome  administration  of  ttie  law,  and  placed 
te  trade  on  a  footing  much  more  advantageous  to  the  censumer— 4his  beneficial 
dtaage  was  produced  by  an  enactment  under  which,  vrithin  tvrmty^ive  miles  of 
London,  aU  coal  mnst  be  sold  by  weight  and  not  by  measure,  particularly  the 
heap  measure.  The  tricks  which  were  practiced  in  this  trade,  in  ancient  times, 
could  not  be  practised  now,  according  as  tiie  supply  is  so  much  greater,  and  our 
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infonnatiaD  of  eveota  lo  correct  In  tlie  old  pampUet  aUnded  to^  it  eaye  :«• 
**  Fint  I  wmt  mj  coal  oat  to  women  and  poor  folks,  that  indeed  there  was  a 
fleete  come  of  siztj  fite  or  seventy  salle,  almost  as  f^  as  Harwich,  but  there 
arose  a  violent  storme,  so  that  moot  of  the  fleeta  was  shipwreokedt  and  the  test 
rendered  miserviceable  to  pot  to  sea,  till  next  Easter  at  least :  at  this  report,  O 
how  the  poor  shrug  np  their  shoulders,  and  pawn  their  pewter  dishes  and  brasses, 
and  any  goods,  at  the  brokers,  to  get  some  coals  in  at  any  rate,  cad  then  we 
vend  our  vrorst  coals  or  mix  tbem  with  tiie  good  ones." 

Oor  mining  interest,  if  not  the  greatest,  was  nndonbtedlj  the  most  important 
sooroe  of  our  wealth.  In  1833,  the  valne  of  the  ooal  mines  in  France  was  at 
hMst  je4,S80,000;  in  1886,  406,160,138;  and  in  1841,  leaehed  4e7«134,343— 
indnding  their  dntr— 4he  nunber  emplojed  aboat  88,000 ;  the  average  quantity 
of  ooal  raised  hj  each  person  employed  was  1 16  tons  prodndng  3^410,300  tons 
of  coal.  The  nnmber  of  persons  employed  in  England  is  118,838,  (Staokmah 
calcnlates  them  at  150,000,)  nisfang  8fi3  ions  each  per  annom,  averaging  the 
quantity  raised  in  Great  Britain  above  34,000,000  tons,  which,  at  lOs.  per  ton, 
may  be  valued  at  jf  17*000,000 ;  this  amoont,  if  valued  aocoiding  to  the  price  in 
France,  wonld  be  firam  j«36,000,000  to  ^40,000,000. 

The  iron  works  and  mines  employed  43,775  in  1836,  and  47|830  in  1841, 
making  1,060,875  tons  of  iron ;  the  export  of  1841  was  360,875  tons.  Great 
Britain  makes  move  than  fiovr  tons  of  pag  iron  to  one  made  in  France,  vrith  less 
laboarandeipenoe.  Eadt  parson  in  France  prodncescinlittonj  per  man;  while 
in  this  coontryv  vrith  ov  improfed  madunery,  they  prodnce  more  than  thirty. 
Ave  tone  per  man.  The  valne  of  iron  and  steel  in  1841  amoonted  to  ^4,975,485, 
and  la  1841  to  ^5,671,588;  the  ralne  of  British  metais  eaqported  to  Franca  in 
1848  was  ^1,048350,  and  of  coals  ^073,878- these  metals  being  piincipaQy 
113  tons  eopper,  038  tons  of  lead,  1878  manganese,  antimony,  100  tons,  whiefa 
pcodaee  73,080  ooncsa  of  silver*  It  is  obeorved  by  G.  B.  PaaTaa,  **that  the  work* 
men  el  Frvioe  new  coaJrine  in  strikes,  bnt  fhey  amatlsaotasbaokirardin 
•daeation  « the  Eng^lahoovan/'  The  cost  of  miniiiig  coal  near  Leeds  is  4i* 
per  ton  ^  in  Glamorganshire  about  3s.  6d«  In  the  lead  mines  in  various  parts  of 
Britain^  parlicelariy  Derbyshire,  there  appears  nndonbled  evidence  that  they 
vraie  worked  in  the  times  of  the  Bomaas.  The  inscription  on  the  tfnwe  pip  or 
maaseif  of  lead  famid  in  that  ridnity  (now  in  the  British  mneenm)  one  of  whlA 
haa  the  name  of  the  Eaqperor  Bonritian,  a  eecMid  that  of  the  Emperar  Hadreaa, 
the  third  the  name  of  a  private  individnal  -thoie  piga  or  oUoa^  mamm,  some- 
what  reaamUe  the  blocks  of  thi  that  are  asaally  coined  wei^ang  about  1541bs, 
are  83  incheiin  kngtk  en  the  bottom,  and  80  on  the  apper  snrlaee,  and  4  inohea 
indepth.  Thsy werediseoverednponHayBhawllooralbotandahalf beneaHi 
theaarlaoeinl734  .The  inscription  eomCrtte  the  teatiniony  of  Punt^  vrho  eays 
•*ihat  in  Britain,  lead  is  imad  near  tbe  surface  of  tbe  earth  ia  such  abandanoei 
that  a  law  ia  made  to  Unit  the  quantity  whieh  Shan  be  takM^  and  it  vraa  tibere- 
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fbfe  neoMMiy  in  Che  vojal  miset  to  mark  the  lead  with  the  Emperor's  naaae." 
Tfaki  country,  treated  as  a  distinct  colony,  and  whose  fierce  and  harharons  inha- 
bitants were  condemned  to  tml  in  what  they  deemed  most  degrading  and  ignoble 
oocQpations,  is  now  the  gofemhig  eentia  and  head  of  a  greater  empire  than 
Bome  ever  saw,  and  claims  colonies  yielding  resources,  the  existence  of  which 
were  alike  unknown  to  her.  Could  Tacit vs,  when  writing  his  Hudny  of  the 
affairt  ^  Brikan^  only  look  down  and  contemplate  this  isle,  as  it  now  is,  it 
wo0ld  appear  to  him  a  **  scene  surpassing  lM>le,  and  yet  trne.'^  It  is  staM  thai 
the  Boman  method  of  cleaning  the  lead  ore  was  thfr  same  aatfcal  pawned  in  tbis 
country  ffl  very  recent  times.  The  lead  of  PerbysMre  was  originaHy  suiriled 
by  wood  fires  on  MBs  in  tike  open  air ;  this  inconrenient  modl»  wae  sneceefed  by 
what  were  called  hearth  furnaces.  The  last  heart&  fbmaoe  was  demelMied  about 
the  year  1780,  it  being  succeeded  by  the  cupola  furnace. 

The  toolfi  with  which  the  miners  work  in  lead  mioes 
are  so  hardened,  that  they  will  make  an  impression 
on  the  head  of  an  anvil,  and  yet  they  will  sometimes 
be  broken  in  working  the  mines  in  less  than  an  hour's 
use.  When  the  workmen  meet  with  a  black  stone^ 
they  consider  it  a  rery  bad  omen,  as  it  has  been 
perceived  by  them  as  leading  to  a  hard  rock,  which  is 
likely  to  atop  their  further  progress.  The  fine  lead 
mines  in  the  Mendlp  Hillsi  in  Somersetshire,  afibrd 
vast  quantities  of  this  very  useful  metal;  the  ore  in 
these  miaes  sometimes  runs  in  veins,  as  the  tin  ore 
does  in  the  Cornish  mines,  sometimes  it  is  dispersed 
in  banks,  and  it  very  frequently  lies  between  rocks. 
A  beaotifttl  spar  often  adheres  to  the  ore,  which  spar  is 
quite  white,  transparent,  and  brittle  as  glass.  In  the 
lead  and  copper  mines  are  frequently  found  a  number 
of  semi*metals,  as  speltre,  bismuth,  zinc,  antimony^ 
lapis,  calaminaris  and  cobalt :  with  the  asbestos  stone 
which  is  so  fibrous,  that  Imen  has  been  manufactured 
from  it. 

No.  8,  G  G 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

THB  BRITISH  PI8HBBIBI. 

The  TBlae  of  the  fiaheries-  Number  of  men  emploTed^Tbe  pilchard  fishery^ 
The  herring  fifherj^— Qnantitj  canght  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk«>The  Dutch 
fisherj— -Incorporated  company  for  the  encouragement  of  British  fiaherie»— 
Their  objects— The  bounty  system— Its  fntility^Fish  as  an  artide  of  food,  not 
much  nsed,  only  by  the  rich  and  poor  generally. 

To  fonn  a  correct  view  of  the  value  of  the  British 
fisheries  on  the  national  industry^  we  have  only  to 
reflect  that  it  gives  employment  to  220,000  men  and 
boys  on  the  sea,  and,  at  least,  to  100,000  persons  on 
shore.  The  various  opinions  of  different  writers,  as  to 
the  value  of  their  produce  are  very  great.  M'Cullock 
doubts  if  it  reaches  £4,000,000 ;  the  writers  of  the 
articles  Fisheries^  in  the  MncychptBdia  Britanmca^ 
estimates  it  at  £12,000,000 ;  Stackman  calculates  it 
at  £5,000,000.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  but  on  a 
review  of  the  subject,  the  annual  value  of  our  fisheries 
^s  enormous,  as  they  form  the  principal  subsistence  of 
a  large  portion  of  our  population.  The  pilchard 
fishery  is  principally  carried  on  off  the  coast  of 
ComwalL  It  gives  employment  to  above  1000  boats, 
3,500  men  and  boys  at  sea,  and  5,000  men  and 
women  on  shore,  and  they  catch,  on  an  average, 
annually,  30,000  hhds.,  of  the  value  of  £52,000.* 

*  When  the  fishery  was  at  its  greatest  prosperity,  in  1818,  the  custom  among 
the  fishennen,  on  letnming  with  a  large  catch  of  fish,  was  to  drink  the  Pope's 
health,  foolishly  ^wi^jinwij  y^t  the  orerthrow  of  a  papal  power  wonld  diminish 
their  demand. 
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Some  years,  40,000  or  50,000  have  been  taken  :  the 
greatest  part  of  which  is  shipped  for  Italy,  for  the 
sapply  of  the  Italian  states  daring  Lent. 

The  quantity  of  herrings  caught  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  and  Yarmouth,  during  the  season,  besides 
what  is  consumed  and  cured  by  the  inhabitants  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  for  exportation,  to  various 
ports,  in  1840,  was  543,945  barrels;  in  1811,  it  was 
only  91,287.  The  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Yarmouth 
employed  only  94  vessels  in  the  year  1752,  whereas, 
in  1760«  it  engaged  205,  and  gave  employment  to 
about  6,000  men,  women,  boys  and  girls ;  besides  40 
vessels  from  Folkestone,  Hastings,  &c.,  which  have 
DOW  deserted  it  entirely,  for  above  twenty  years. 

In  1760,  the  annual  quantity  captured  on  the  Nor- 
folk coast,  was  about  47,000  barrels,  of  which,  alone, 
30,000  were  exported ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  Yar« 
mouth  people  used  to  join  the  Shetland  fishermen, 
with  200  vessels,  of  from  40  to  60  tons  burthen,  to 
fish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ireland,  where  cod,  most 
saleable  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  markets  was 
caught.  This  trafiic  has  been  discontinued  by  the 
operation  of  the  salt  laws ;  and  since  the  taking  off 
the  salt  duty,  it  has  not  been  resumed.  In  1751,  the 
Scotch  employed  only  two  vessels,  measuring  148 
tons,  and  carrying  thirty-three  men  and  boys,  and  the 
quantity  of  herrings  taken  was  only  213  barrels.  In 
1760,  the  number  of  vessels  increased  to  13,  em- 
ploying 130  men,  and  the  quantity  taken  was  3089 

barrels.     This  fishery  was  much  encouraged  by  the 

oo2 
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bounty  gifeo  by  goverament  for  the  export  of 
herri&gs,  till  it  increased  to  82,328  barrels,  when, 
being  discontinuedi  the  fishery  declined  for  a  few 
years  ;  but  in  1776,  the  number  of  vessels  increased 
again  tx)  294,  and  the  quantity  of  herrings  taken  was 
51 ,863  barrels  ;  it  again  declined  after  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  American  war^  from  the  rise  in  prices  of 
naval  stores,  salt,  and  seamen's  wages.  With  respect 
to  the  quantity  of  herrings,  as  well  as  pilchards,  caught 
the  numbers  abo¥e-mentioii6d  were  only  the  barrels 
exported,  or  sent  coastwise,  or  those  on  which  the 
bounty  was  paid,  being  the  first  catches  of  the  season. 
Those  caught  subsequently,  being  often  greater  in 
quantity,  were  sold  fresh  or  slightly  salted  by  the 
country  people.  The  number  consumed  is  said  to  have 
been  exceedingly  great,  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  they 
being  almost  the  only  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  highland  clans. 

From  early  history,  it  appears  that  herrings  taken  on  all  the  coast  were  the 
principal  food  of  ttie  poorer  mbahitants,  the  nsnal  ailowaaoe  far  hreakfact  and 
dinner  being  mostlj  two  salt  herrings,  and  oatmeal  porridge,  with  ooacse  rje 
bread ;  and  before  the  introdnctian  of  tea  and  coffee,  red  herrings  appear  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  items  of  the  breakfast  table  of  the  gentry,  in  addition 
to  brown  bread,  ale  and  hotter.  It  may  be  difficult  to  trace  the  biBtoi7  of  the 
herring  fishery  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  sixteenth  century,  bnt  it  may  be 
conceived  as  constantly  growing  into  importance  in  proportion  as  men  devoted 
themselves  to  settled  parsvHs,  and  left  off  piracy  by  sea,  and  raaniafing  by  land. 
WiUiam  the  Conqneror  granted  a  charter,  in  the  eleventh  centary,  ta  vessels  from 
Dieppe,  to  fish  for  herrings  on  the  coast  of  England,  which  they  brooght  home 
salted  in  barrels.  In  19S5,  the  Dutch  obtmned  permission  from  Edward  I.  to 
fish  at  Tarmonih.  The  Datch  are  iaddbtod  for  their  saperior  mefliod  af  fre- 
paring  herrings  to  William  Bnickel,  a  native  of  Flanders,  since  which  the 
Datch  have  been  enabled  to  introduce  their  herrings  as  an  article  of  foveign 
comnewe.    The  iaportaiioe  of  Ihis  trade  ori^ated  in  the  intelligeat  aMnier 
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m«ydi«p«Nr&]wniMiaffMiliistalMiti.  Inl536,Cliarie8T.,aeeQmpuiied 
by  the  Qmnu  of  Hnngarj,  paid  •  yimi  to  the  tomb  of  Bnikeb :  thug  ofleriDg  a 
noUe  tribotn  of  veepeci  to  •  mm  who  had  eo  cweentioHy  braefitiMl  hifl  spedes. 
TbeD«lchfaerfiii«iMMbeeaiM  higUjr  eetaeMod  in  all  Enrapemnarketi,  and 
a  gnat  Morae  of  pniAt  to  Ihoee  engaged  ia  the  tnde ;  there  la  a  popular  otying 
m  HflBaad  that  tiie  fimmdatian  of  Amiterdamie  laid  oa  herrings'  bones,  allndiDg 
to  the  aid  staple  trade  of  liie  eoonlry  in  the  name  sense,  that  CMd  London  bridge 
was  said  to  be  bnilt  apen  woolpacks.  The  fishery  was  considered  as  the  right 
■na  of  the  repablie,  and  under  the  stadthoMers  it  was  always  entitled  the  '^grand 
fishery ;"  pabHc  prayers  were  oocasionaQy  offered  for  its  prosperity.  In  1560l«  a 
thousand  Dutch  vessels  were  directly  engaged  in  the  herring  fidwry ;  in  IfilO, 
there  were  fifteen  hundred ;  and  ten  years  after,  two  thonsand  vessels  wei«  em- 
ployed. When  this  fishery  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  the  nnmber  of 
vessels  engaged  in  impoding  salt,  conveying  the  fish  to  foreign  markets,  and 
siqip^jing  these  engaged  in  the  fishery,  was  6400 ;  and  the  mariners  and  fisher- 
men, 1 12,000.  The  first  canse  of  iti  decline  lay  in  the  wars  of  Holland,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centory.  The  English  vessels  cruising  con- 
tlnnaUy  in  the  North  Sea  captured  the  Dutch  fishing  vessels,  and  during  the 
wars  between  this  country  and  France,  Holland  shared  all  the  fortunes  of 
France,  and  had  to  submit  to  the  consequence  of  such  an  alUanoe ;  in  the  mean 
time,  the  En^^h  used  every  encouragement  to  gam  the  fishery,  granting  bounties 
to  fishing  vessels.  In  1677f  the  Duke  of  York  and  others  were  incorporated  into 
a  body,  entitled  ^*The  Company  of  the  Royal  Fishery  of  England;"  this 
company  expended  its  capital  in  fitting  out  fishing  busses,  built  in  Holland  and 
manned  with  Dutchmen,  which  were  seiaed  by  the  French.  Some  years  alter,  a 
proposal  was  made  to  raise  j^l80,000,  for  establishing  a  fishing  company,  which 
was  effected.  In  1749,  the  subject  for  establishiog  the  British  fisheries  on  a 
large  scale  was  recommended  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  and  a  bill  was  prepared  by  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  which  received  the 
royal  assent  in  1750 ;  the  ardour  with  which  the  news  of  this  bill's  passing  was 
received  by  the  pnbHc  was  very  fervent,  as  the  greatest  prosperity  was  expected 
Irem  the  measure,  and  Admiral  Vernon  was  instructed  to  take  a  voyage  to 
HdDand  on  purpose  to  make  himself  master  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Dutch 
carried  on  their  fisheries,  and  cured  their  fish.  The  sum  of  5^500,000  was  sub- 
aoribed,  and  a  body  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  **  Society  for  the  true 
British  fisheries;'^  a  bounty  of  30a,  per  ton  was  allowed,  and  paid  out  of  the 
customs,  to  all  vessels  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  tons  burthen,  which  should 
be  bniK  for  and  employed  in  this  trade.  Fishing  chambers  were  established  in 
seoM  ol  tfaaaatpoits  by  the  London  oompaay,  who  lahsoribed  ^£10,000  for  the 
pnrpooe ;  the  nets  were  made  at  Poplar  after  the  Dutch  pattern,  and  for  some 
time,  more  than  two  thousand  persons  were  employed  in  this  occupation.  In 
17S9«  Ihe  hoonty  wai  incnwod  to  Ms.  per  ton.    In  a  few  yean,  not  a  vestige 
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remained  to  indicate  that  snch  a  lociety  had  existed*— its  failore  wae  oomplete. 
In  17B6,  a  new  corporation  was  ettabliahed,  which  was  entitled  "The  British 
Society  for  establishing  the  fisheries,  and  improving  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom." 
In  1806,  commissionen  were  appointed  for  iraperintending  the  British  fisheriet, 
and  distributing  the  bounties ;  these  were  directed  to  prepare  every  year,  a 
report  of  their  success.  The  abolition  of  the  bounty  took  place  in  1830.  It 
may  seem  extraordinary,  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  support 
the  British  fisheries^  the  best  intentioned  plans  failed ;  the  bounty  system,  which 
was  at  one  period  insisted  upon  as  its  main  dependance  for  success,  has  been 
relinquished,  and  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  the  fishery  now  depends  on  the 
exertions  of  those  engaged  therein. 

The  objects  proposed  by  the  plans  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  fisheries,  were  : — First,  the  creation  of 
a  nurserv  for  seamen,  and  the  increase  of  our  maritime 
power,  which  was  highly  popular;  secondly,  the 
increase  of  the  supply  of  food,  fish  constituting  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  half  the  food  of  the  people.  When 
the  consumption  of  fish  on  Lent  days  was  no  longer 
considered  a  religious  duty,  a  great  diminution  in 
the  demand  for  this  species  of  food  took  place ;  the 
decay  of  the  fishing  towns  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence, and  it  was  feared  this  would  lead  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  our  naval  power,  and  hence  the  successiye 
attempts  to  stimulate  the  prosperity  of  the  fisheries  ; 
but  the  manufacturing  turn  that  pressed  on  the 
industry  of  the  nation  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
occasioned  Davenant  to  remark,  in  1690,  that  ''for 
the  last  hundred  years,  wealth  did  flow  in  so  fast  upon 
us,  that  we  had  no  occasion  to  be  more  industrious,** 
and  he  gives  this  as  an  excuse  why  we  had  not  en- 
riched ourselves  with  the  treasures  of  the  seas :  the 
true  meaning  of  his  remark  appears  to  be,  that  we 
are  already  so  profitably  employed  that  it  would  better 
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answer  our  purpose  to  buy  fish  caught  by  our  neigh- 
bours the  Dutch^  than  to  be  at  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  fitting  out  vessels  to  catch  them  ourselves.  At  this 
time,  all  our  exports  together  did  not  amount  to 
£20,000,000 ;  the  quantity  of  our  surplus  manufac- 
turing produce  was  very  trifling ;  the  cotton  manu- 
facture was  unknown,  and  it  was  not  imagined  that 
in  the  present  day  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  alone 
would  nearly  double  the  total  value  of  all  kinds  at 
that  period.  The  sea  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mine  of  wealth,  because  all  the  grand  economic 
means  of  creating  riches,  arising  from  improved  ma. 
chinery  and  a  more  perfect  application  of  capital  and 
labour,  remained  comparatively  unknown,  or  were 
not  extensively  employed ;  it  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  embark  in  the  fisheries,  and  to  realize,  if 
possible,  the  golden  visions  which  had  enchanted  all 
classes  of  the  people,  from  the  example  of  the  Dutch. 
The  encouragement  given  to  this  traffic  by  means  of 
bounties,  was  an  error  that  appeared  at  first  difficult 
to  overcome.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations, 
plainly  elucidates  this,  when  he  says  *Mt  is  not  to  the 
success  and  diligence  of  the  fishery,  but  to  the  burthen 
of  the  ship ;  for  it  is  too  common  for  vessels  to  be 
fitted  out  for  the  catching  of  the  bounty,  and  not  for 
catching  the  fish.  In  the  year  1759,  when  the  bounty 
was  at  £2  10s.  per  ton,  the  whole  buss  fishery  of 
Scotland  brought  in  only  four  barrels  of  ''sea  sticks  ;"* 
in  that  year,  each  barrel  cost  government,  in  bounties 

*  The  nick  name  thai  Inranty  barrels  of  hamngi  were  tanned. 
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alone,  £i13  ISs.,  and  each  barrel  of  merchantable 
herrings,  £159  7s.  6d.  The  buss  fishery  ruined  the 
boat  fishery  on  which  there  was  no  bounty,  and  thus 
the  inhabitants  on  the  coasts  were  deprired  of  their 
usual  abundance  of  cheap  food,  as  all  fresh  herrings 
were  purchased  for  curing.  So  far  was  the  fishery 
from  being  a  source  of  profit  to  parties  engaged  in  it, 
that  the  bounty  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  rash 
undertakings  in  a  business  which  parties  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  they  consequently  lost  by  their  own 
negligence  more  than  compensated  all  that  they 
could  gain  by  the  utmost  liberality  of  the  governaieiit. 

We  find,  from  statemento  by  eflier  writtn,  fbat  one  princqMl  object  of  tlie 
remal  of  the  fiaherieft  was  sot  gainod,  as  the  indifidnals  who  engaged  for  a  tew 
weeks  in  the  fishery,  for  the  porpose  of  obtaining  the  bonntj,  left  it  as  soon  as 
the  season  was  over,  and  the  number  of  those  intruders  injared  those  who  had 
really  been  brought  np  to  the  sea,  and  depended  on  the  sale  of  fish  for  a  snppoft 
The  attempt  to  render  fish  a  common  article  of  diet,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  increasing  consumption,  has  entirely  failed  in  this  country ;  although  tiie 
average  price  of  all  the  fish  brought  to  BflHng^gats  market  Aiea  nol  eaoeod  91. 
or  2jd.  per  lb.,  yet  meat  whichn  more  than  double  the  price  is  preferred*  Fish 
is  chiefly  consumed  by  those  who  are  in  extreme  poverty,  and  by  the  rich,  and 
does  not  enter  largely  into  the  eommon  diet  of  the  middle  dasses,  who  are  in  a 
oooditiou  to  obtain  more  eipsnsiTe  food,  which  they  psefer.  Tho  poor  of  Irelaad 
and  the  negro  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  are  the  chief  consumers  of  white  or 
salted  herrings,  and  those  are  now  used  by  them  rather  as  a  con^ment  to  give  a 
relish  to  vegetables,  whkih  would  otherwise  be  tastBlen^  The  British  hmng 
fishery  Hiaj  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  in  a  tolerable  satisfactory  state ;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bounty,  so  far  from  having  injured  it,  has  had  a  contrary 
efeot  The  aaaaal  report  of  the  cnmmissfoaeni  s^m,  that  the  fishermen  havo 
bean  enabled*  by  the  froduee  of  thsic  tndnstiT,  to  replaee  their  small  boata  by 
new  ones  of  larger  dimensions,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  fishing  mntmals 
of  greater  valtoe.  The  number  of  boats  and  of  fishermen  has  been  greatly 
iacreased,  while  this  iapoHsnt  soniee  of  trnfUnymmi  hat  been  opened  to 
thousands  of  poor  people,  who  now  annually  resort  to  the  coast  during  tho  con- 
tinuance of  the  fishing  season,  and  these  earn  a  decent  livelihood  in  the  operation 
of  coring  and  poddag.    Bweliag-honsee,  of  a  foperior  oonstmctiQBt  for  coring 
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aod  storing  the  berriagi,  are  erected  at  almost  eierj  station  along  the  coast; 
while  the  demand  for  home  wood,  (that  is,  British  fir)  for  the  mannfactore  of 
barrels,  affords  a  sonroe  of  profit  and  employment  to  nnmbers  of  people  in  the 
most  inland  parts  of  tiie  oonntry. 

The  increase  of  the  herring  fishery  is  chiefly  in 
Scotland,  where  it  was  for  many  years  confined  to  the 
coasts  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland ;  but  since  1815, 
it  has  extended  to  Bamffshire,  Aberdeenshire,  Moray- 
shire, and  Ross-shire.  The  herrings  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  prepared  for  the  West  Indies,  Germany, 
and  the  Irish  markets.  When  De  Witt  pointed  out 
to  his  countrymen  this  source  of  riches,  he  says,  ''the 
manufacturers  of  England  live  chiefly  upon  herrings  ;* 
manufacturers  employ  the  mercliants,  merchants  pro- 
mote commerce,  and  commerce  and  fisheries  are  the 
source  of  navigation  and  naval  power,  which  are  the 
principal  supports  of  a  maritime  state. "  Sir  Waltbr 
Raleigh  estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  Dutch 
fisheries,  in  his  day,  at  ten  millions  ;  but  this  calcu- 
lation is  certainly  much  too  high ;  it  was,  however, 
believed,  at  the  time,  to  be  correct,  and  it  became  a 
source  of  regret  and  irritation  to  the  English  nation, 
that  this  harvest  should  be  on  its  coasts,  while  those 
who  had  a  more  peculiar  right  to  derive  a  profit  from 
it,  reaped  but  few  advantages.  Not  only  was  Holland 
destitute  of  many  of  the  productions  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  obtained  from  foreign  commerce,  but  her 

*  Queen  Elizabeth  issied  a  proclamation  to  enoonrage  the  fisheries  and 
diminiiih  the  too  rapid  oonsamption  of  meat*  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the 
impntattdn  of  leaning  to  Catholicism.  She  threatened,  with  her  severe  displea- 
saie,  all  who  shonld  attribute  her  injnnctions  to  anything  but  politico-eoonomical 
mdives. 

No.  8.  H  H 
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coasts  did  not  abound  with  the  fish  from  which  the 
country  derived  its  chief  wealth.  From  Shetland  to 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  the  British  shores  were  covered 
with  Dutch  herring-busseSy  which  carried  on  the 
fishery  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  550  leagues  from 
their  own  ports.  Until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
Dutch  were  not  permitted  to  fish  on  the  English  coast 
without  license ;  but  afterwards,  so  far  from  asking 
leave,  they  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  interfering 
with  the  English  fishermen,  and  would  not  allow  them 
to  pursue  their  employment  without  molestation. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  industry  in 
Holland  may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  proof  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  position  and  local  circum- 
stances ;  had  the  soil  yielded  an  abundant  increase, 
the  inhabitants  would  never  have  sought  the  means 
of  subsistence  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  seas.  The 
remarkable  history  of  the  fisheries  of  England,  where 
herrings  are  seen  in  periodical  migration,  appear^ 
peculiarly  the  advantages  and  property  of  Britain, 
though  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether 
these  immense  shoals  of  fish  come  from  the  arctic 
circle,  or  are  nurtured  in  the  deep  seas,  and  return  to 
the  coast  for  food  and  spawning ;  yet  the  great  mass 
begin  to  appear  off  the  Shetland  isles  in  April  and 
May.  In  June,  the  grand  shoal  is  marked  by  certain 
signs — the  number  of  birds,  such  as  gannets  and 
others,  that  follow  to  prey  upon  them — the  main  body 
of  this  shoal  is  divided  into  distinct  columns  of  five  or 
six  miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and 
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their  depth  is  supposed  to  be  many  fathoms  (perhaps 
from  ten  to  twenty),  and  these  drive  the  waters  before 
them  with  a  kind  of  rippling ;  sometimes  they  sink  for 
the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rise  again  to 
the  surface,  and,  in  bright  weather,  reflect  a  variety  of 
splendid  colours.  The  first  check  this  immense  army 
meets  with  in  its  course  southward,  is  the  Shetland 
islands,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts— one  wing 
taking  the  east,  and  the  other  the  western  coasts  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  then  they  fill  every  bay  and  creek 
with  their  numbers.  Some  pass  on  towards  Yarmouth, 
the  great  ancient  mart  of  herrings,  then  through  the 
British  channel,  and  southward  till  they  disappear. 
Those  that  take  the  west,  pass  the  Hebrides,  where 
is  the  great  stationary  fishery,  then  they  proceed 
towards  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with 
another  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a 
second  division ;  one  takes  the  western  side,  and  is 
scarcely  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  immensity 
of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  other,  which  passes  the 
Irish  sea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  most 
of  the  coasts  that  border  on  it.  Though  some  writers 
have  stated  that  the  time  of  the  annual  visitations  of 
the  herrings  and  pilchards  is  adjusted  with  exact 
precision,  yet  observations  and  experience  prove, 
though  they  always  come  to  some  place  or  other,  the 
exact  time  and  place  cannot  be  specified  as  a  cer- 
tainty ;  at  one  time  they  frequent  a  particular  part  of 
the  coast  for  several  years,  and  afterwards  suddenly 
abandon  it ;  this  change  is,  doubtless,  occasioned  by 
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circumstances  which  it  is  in  their  nature  to  obey, 
and  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand.* 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  Long  island,  one  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
was  a  faToorite  resoit  of  herrings,  and  buildings  were  erected  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
establishing  a  fishery,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  cons^nenoe  of  the  fish  ceasing 
to  freqnent  that  part  of  the  coast.  M*Culloch  sajrs,  ^  That  vnlgar  philosophy 
is  never  satisfied  unless  it  can  find  a  cause  for  ererything."  This  disappearance 
of  the  herring  has  been  attributed  to  the  mannfactare  of  kelp ;  but  kelp  was 
not  introduced  for  many  years  after  the  herrings  had  left  the  Long  Island,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  coasts  they  had  frequented  in  that  neighbouriiood :  it  b  also 
a  popular  belief  that  naval  engagements,  or  even  firing  of  guns,  cause  them  to 
change  their  haunts— thus  their  desertion  of  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
was  attributed  to  the  battle  of  Copenhagen ;  and  now,  when  guns  are  sflent, 
the  steam-boats  are  a  **  sufficient  reason.V  The  one  reason  is  as  valid  as  the 
other ;  it  is  a  chance  if  there  has  been  a  gun  fired  in  the  Western  isles  since  the 
days  of  Cromwell,  and  they  have  shifted  their  quarters  within  that  period  many 
times.  They  have  left  Loch  Houm  and  Loch  Torridon,  where  steam-boats  have 
never  yet  smoked ;  and  since  the  steam-boats  have  been  propelled  to  Inverary, 
they  have  thought  fit  to  prefer  Loch  Fyne  to  all  the  western  bays.  But  theories 
like  these  have  at  least  the  merit  of  antiquity ;  long  before  the  days  of  gun- 
powder, the  ancient  Highlanders  thought  that  the  fiah  deserted  thoee  coasts  where 
blood  had  been  shed.  The  quantity  of  netting  used  in  the  herring  fishery  exceeds 
1,000,000  square  yards,  and  when  this  fishery  terminates,  which  generally  lasts 
three  or  four  months,  most  of  the  fishermen  and  others  engaged  in  this  fishery 
are  occupied  in  catching  cod  and  other  fish.  Before  we  quit  the  article  of 
fisheries,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  glance  at  the  sprat  fishery,  not  altogether  on 
account  of  the  immense  shoals  that  frequent  our  coast,  just  as  the  herrings  have 
disappeared,  for  althoogh  they  are  too  small  to  be  cured  on  the  same  extensive  scale 
as  the  herrings  and  the  pilchard,  they  are  pickled  in  various  ways,  sometimes  in  a 
manner  to  resemble  anchovies,  to  which,  however,  they  are  greatly  inferior,  owing 
to  the  insoluble  nature  of  the  bones.  Besides  fheir  use  as  food,  the  sprat  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  extensively  employed  as  a  manure,  and  under  some 
judicious  regulations,  the  demand  for  this  purpose  might  probably  benefit  the 
fishermen,  without  diminishing  to  an  injurious  extent  the  quantity  required  for 
consumpttott  as  food.  The  quantity  of  sprats  used  as  a  manure  now  amounts  to 
several  thousand  tons  per  annum ;  the  price  varies  from  ten-pence  to  eighteen- 
pence  per  bushel.  In  1829,  large  quantities  were  sold  at  fid.  per  bushel ;  about 
forty  bushels  are  applied  per  acre.    Barge-loads  containing  1 ,600  bnahds  were 

*  The  remarks  about  the  migration  of  herrings  are  also  applicable  to  the 
pilchard,  the  salmon,  and  sprat. 
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sent  up  the  Medwaj  to  Maidstone,  in  1829,  and  the  hop-gronnds  were  abun- 
dantly manured.  Touii o  records  the  experiment,  in  which  herrings  spread  on  a 
field,  and  ploughed  in  for  wheat  produced  so  rank  a  crop  that  it  was  entirely  laid 
hefiore  harvest ;  the  refuse  of  pilchards  is  used  in  Cornwall,  and  throughout  the 
country  where  they  can  he  procured ;  the  effects  are  perceived  for  several  years. 
In  the  fens  of  linoobishire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk,  sprats  and  sticklebacks 
are  can^t  in  the  shallow  waters  in  such  quantities  that  they  are  eagerly  sought 
|ur.  Lord  Samerrille  used  the  blubber  of  these  fish,  mixed  with  earth,  with  great 
success  in  Surrey.  This  branch  of  fishing  employs  from  four  to  five  hundred 
boats,  engaged  in  stow  boating  on  the  Kentish  coast  alone :  which  remain  upon 
the  fishing  ground  for  a  week  together,  not  for  the  purpose  of  **^tiThing  sprats  for 
the  supply  of  food  to  the  market,  but  only  to  obtain  dead  fish  for  the  purpose  of 
manuring  the  land. 

For  many  years,  the  multitude  of  herrings  on  the  Swedish  coast  was  so 
great,  that  after  their  consumption  as  food  and  for  exportation,  many  millions 
were  boiled  for  oil.  About  16,000  barrels  of  herring  oil  were  made  in  the  year 
1781,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  sent  to  Holland  and  Spain.  The  next  year, 
no  herrings  appeared  upon  the  coast  of  Sweden ;  but  on  the  shores  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  abundance  was  greater  than  usual.  On  the  Irish  coast,  the 
fishermen  loaded  their  boats  with  a  single  haul  of  a  net ;  and  after  having  taken 
as  many  as  could  be  cured,  they  sold  their  produce  in  the  month  of  July  for  lOd. 
per  thousand ;  and  a  week  or  two  later,  4d.  or  fid.  would  buy  as  many  as  a  horse 
could  carry ;  and  quantities  were  boiled  down  for  oil,  and  the  refuse  thrown 
away  or  applied  for  manure. 

The  mackarel  fishery  is,  perhaps,  the  liveliest,  if 
not  the  most  interesting  of  any  which  is  carried  on  in 
the  British  seas  ;  the  places  of  rendezvous  are  Yar* 
mouth,  Harwich,  Dover,  Folkestown,  and  Hastings ; 
the  boats  and  men  from  these  localities  work  down 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  Scilly  Isles,  as  the  fish  gene- 
rally appear  in  that  neighbourhood  first,  then  to 
Penzance  and  Plymouth,  where  sixty  boats,  and  about 
six  hundred  men,  have  for  the  last  three  years  been 
stationed  during  the  winter,  it  having  been  discovered 
that,  in  the  deep  water  off  the  Eddy  stone,  they  can 
be  taken  as  early  as  at  the  Scilly  Isles.  The  value  of 
the  catch  is  so  very  various,  that  it  may  be  stated 
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almost  like  gambling ;  instances  of  a  boat-load  at 
Billingsgate  being  sold  for  forty  guineas  per  hundred 
— seven  shillings  each  ;  the  next  boat  produced  but 
thirteen  guineas  per  hundred,  in  1807.  In  1808,  at 
Dover,  mackarel  were  sold  sixty  for  one  shilling  ;  in 
1834,  they  were  sold  three  for  a  shilling;  sixteen 
boats  off  Lowestoflfe,  on  the  30th  June,  1830,  made 
of  mackarel  £5,252 ;  at  Plymouth,  at  the  height  of  the 
season,  mackarel  generally  sell  for  7s.  per  hundred, 
which  are  usually  packed  in  baskets  for  the  London 
market,  and  sent  by  steamers.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  early  and  winter  fisheries  is,  that  it  employs  a 
number  of  men  who  would  otherwise  find  it  difiicult 
to  obtain  a  living.  In  early  times,  in  rough  or  stormy 
weather,  hardly  a  boat  or  a  man  would  venture  out, 
while  now,  in  the  winter,  at  the  least  appearance  of 
success,  they  immediately  put  to  sea.  A  petition  from 
the  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
mackarel  fishery  at  Brighton,  has  been  presented  to 
Parliament,  praying  that  protection  may  be  afforded 
them  from  the  injury  they  are  constantly  sustaining 
from  the  French  trawl  boats  ;  the  petitioners  state  that 
they  have  vested  about  £10,000  in  procuring  twenty 
three  mackarel  boats,  which  are  furnished  with  suit- 
able nets,  and  extend  a  mile  and  a-half  in  length, 
and  that  they  are  frequently  cut  asunder,  and  injured 
by  these  French  boats. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


THE   IMPROVBITENT   Ilf    ROADS. 


The  roads  of  the  Ramans— -Scottish  roadi»^Their  effect  in  dTiHzing  the  High- 
landers—Ancient methods  of  conveying  mail-bags«>ImproTements  in  a^nicnl- 
tnre  by  means  of  roads— The  introdneiion  of  tnmpike-gates--Canals— Their 
ntifityi— Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canals— Brindley,  the  engineer — Bis  works— 
The  improvements  of  the  Scottish  roads,  by  Telford— Steam-boats — ^Their 
introduction,  progress,  ntility,  nnrnbtn*,  and  probable  effects— Advantages  to 
the  commnnity. 

The  imprcvement  in  the  various  grades  of  society 
may  be  readily  traced,  not  only  in  the  methods  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  various 
manufactures,  but  likewise  in  the  facility  which 
is  given  to  communication,  and  in  the  transmission 
of  those  articles  by  means  of  the  alterations  in 
our  roads.  For  no  people  without  internal  com- 
munication can  become  at  once  a  great  commercial, 
manufacturing,  or  agricultural  nation.  The  Romans, 
in  early  days,  set  the  example  of  forming  roads  as 
means  of  intercourse,  the  remains  of  which  are  in 
existence  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  the  present 
day ;  and  the  works  conducted  by  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  from  the  year  1803,  when  they  com- 
menced their  operation,  have  done  more  to  advance 
the  civili^aition  of  the  Highlands,  than  all  the  attempts 
of  government  for  that  purpose  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  century,  and  has  been  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  country  at  least  an  hundred  years.     It 
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was  not  until  1811,  that  coaches  were  regularly  esta- 
blished in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  Highlands, 
which  were  objects  of  wonder  and  veneration.  In 
1715,  the  first  coach  or  chariot  seen  at  Inverness  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Seaford.  In 
1760,  the  first  post  chaise  appeared  in  Inverness, 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  only  four  wheel 
carriage  in  the  district.  There  are  in  that  town,  at 
present,  four  carriage  manufactories ;  before  this  time 
there  were  no  inns  in  the  Highlands.  The  mail  bags 
used  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  pedestrians,  but 
are  now  sent  to  all  the  considerable  towns  in  coaches, 
and  are  brought  regularly  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  when  they  used  to  be  conveyed  only  once. 
Agriculture  has  received  a  remarkable  impulse  from 
these  improvements ;  the  value  of  property  has  greatly 
increased ;  trade  has  been  promoted  ;  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  has  been 
ameliorated  by  numerous  accommodations  and  com- 
forts, which  were  formerly  entirely  out  of  their  reach. 
If  the  same  policy  had  been  extended  to  the  West  of 
Ireland,  how  much  more  would  that  beautiful  country 
have  been  improved,  than  have  the  barren  and  dreary 
mountains  of  the  Highlands. 

If  we  oompare  the  present  state  of  our  roa4a«  canals,  and  railways,  with  the 
miserable  means  of  transit  a  few  centuries  ago,  which  onr  ancestors  experienced 
when  they  had  to  undertake  a  Joiimejr-forcing  their  way  throng  deep  miry 
lanesy  fording  swollen  rifers,  obliged  to  halt  for  days  together  until  the  waters 
were  abated,  and  then  crawling  along  at  a  pace  of  two  cr  three  miles  an  hoar,  in 
constant  fear  of  being  set  fast  in  a  quagmire,  of  being  ofertnmed,  or  swept 
away  by  a  sadden  inundation.  The  Bomans  formed  several  excellent  roads 
in  Britain,  as  they  did  in  every  ooontry  which  was  snbject  to  them;  bat  the 
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London  ftreetn  at  tbe  time  of  tlie  oonqnett. 

age  of  eonftiaon  and  mieery  that  foDowvd  tlieir  departue  frooi  the  liland, 
obliterated  them,  with  nearly  every  other  veitige  of  their  domination.    For  a 
long  periods  instead  of  onr  roadi  being  improxed*  they  oontiniied  to  get  more 
dilapidated.    About  the  time  of  the  Nonnan  oonqneit,  the  prindpal  streete  of 
London  appear  to  have  been  Uttle  better  than  ditchee  or  manhei;  itis  related  that 
in  1000,  on  occasion  of  a  great  storm  of  wind  blowing  off  the  roof  of  St.  Hary-le» 
Bow  chixivh,  in  Chei^Ndde,  foor  of  the  rafters,  each  twenty  feet  long,  were  pitched 
io  deep  in  the  street  that  scarcely  foar  feet  remained  above  ground ;  Holbora 
was  not  paved  nntil  the  fifteenth  oontnry.    In  Ul?*  Henry  T.  ordered  two 
vessels,  each  of  tvrenty  tons  burthen,  to  be  employed  at  his  expense  in  bringing 
stones  for  this  porpose,  beeaose,  it  is  stated,  the  highways  were  so  deep  and 
mnddy,  that  many  perils  and  hazards  vrere  thereby  occasioned,  both  to  the 
king's  carriages  passing  that  way,  and  to  those  of  his  subjects.    The  western 
end  of  Holbom  appears  not  to  have  been  paved  until  I4£l,  in  which  year  Qray's 
Inn*lane,  Chanoery-lane,  and  other  streets,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  are 
described  as  **  very  foul,  and  fuU  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  dangerous  and  qoisome 
as  wen  for  the  king's  subjects  on  horseback,  as  on  foot,  and  vrith  carriages." 
As  for  the  country  roads,  no  attention  was  paid  to  them  untQ  toirards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  first  general  act  for  repairing  the  roads  was 
passed  in  1555 ;  it  imposed  a  duty  on  parishes,  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair. 
The  ibit  toll-bar  was  erected  in  1063,  on  the  road  leading  through  Hertfordshire, 
which  was  become  so  bad  by  means  of  the  great  loads  of  barley,  malt,  ^m 
brooght  weekly  to  Ware  in  waggons  and  oarts,  and  from  thence  conveyed  by 
vrater  to  London ;  that  three  toll-gates  were  erected  nearer  London,  and  the 
people  vrere  so  pre)v^^*3^  against  the  innovation,  that  they  rose  in  a  mob  and 
destov^  them.    The  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  had  great  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  toll-bar  at  Marylebone,  the  house  and  gate  being  more  than  once 
destroyed,  and  the  toll-collector  murdered ;   a  party  of  military  was  at  last 
stationed  there  to  prevent  the  demolition  of  the  gate ;  the  excuse  was,  that  the 
mads  were  not  repaired  with  the  money  collected.    The  interooune  between 
the  two  ci^tals  (London  and  Edinburgh)  was  so  little,  that  they  vrere  consi- 
dered  as  foreign  parts.    In  1035,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Charles  I.  to  the 
eflEect  that  **  Whereas  to  this  tipie  there  hath  been  no  certain  intercourse  between 
England  and  Scotland,  his  Majesty  now  commands  his  postmaster  of  England 
for  foreign  parts,  to  settle  a  running  post  or  two  to  run  night  and  day,  between 
Edinburgh  and  London."    In  the  year  1703,  the  London  coach  set  off  from 
Edinburgh  only  once  a  month,  and  was  fram  twelve  to  sixteen  days  oa  the  road  i 
a  journey  to  and  from  Edinburgh  was,  in  those  days,  a  doubtful  and  hazardous 
expeditioa*    The  change  that  has  since  taken  place  is  immense,  and  the  danger 
of  the  person  who  undertakes  it,  is  scareely  any  more  than  when  he  walks  along 
the  street  in  which  he  lives.    This  intercourse  and  roads  have  done  more  than  the 
compact  of  17(^»  and  is  the  true  union  of  the  kingdoms. 
No.  9.  I  I 
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Such  indeed  was  the  insecurity  of  a  great  part  of 
Scotland,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  particularly 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  that  their  cattle  were  often 
reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation,  which  was  only 
remedied  by  the  thatch  of  their  miserable  dwellings. 
No  towns,  properly  so  called,  were  to  be  found  on  the 
Highlands ;  the  houses,  which  were  generally  scat- 
tered in  a  glen  or  strath,  were  built  of  sod  or  turf, 
sometimes  of  clay,  and  occasionally  of  stones  without 
lime.     With  the  exception  of  the  target,  which  was 
used  only  in  battle,  a  Highlander  was  at  all  times 
completely  armed,  he  even  went  to  church  in  armour, 
so  that  his  weapons  became  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
own  limbs.     These  people,  until  the  year  1745,  were 
as  completely  strangers  to  the  English  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  one  of  the  inland  cities  of  Africa.     In 
London,  even  so  late  as  1730,  the  streets  were,  for 
the  most  part  unpaved,  each  tradesman  paved  the 
entrance  to  his  shop  in  his  own  fashion  ;  what  was  in 
those  days  called  the  pavement,  was  the  edge  of  the 
street  railed  off  by  posts,  for  the  protection  of  foot 
passengers.     But  the  natural  evils  of  rain,  mud,  and 
dust,  were  not  the  worst  to  be  encountered  in  walking 
about  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  highways  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Pickpockets  and  highway-robbers 
had  become  exceedingly  numerous  ;    the  squares  of 
London  were  infested  with  numbers  of  beggars,  who 
exhibited  the  most  disgusting  maladies,  in  a  tone  of 
clamorous  supplication,  and  frequently  these  wretches 
were  thieves  at  night,  and  then  the  cripple  who  had 
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begged  all  day  converted  his  crutch  into  a  truncheon 
at  night,  with  which  he  knocked  his  victims  on  the 
head.  "^ 

An  inrtance  of  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  even 
in  the  memory  of  the  late  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  police  magistrates,  is  thus  mentioned  by  him  : — 

^  I  have  been  in  the  habitf  manj  yean,  of  going  about  all  parts  of  the  town 
and  its  environs,  at  all  honrsy  without  any  precaution,  and  I  never  experienced, 
on  ftaj  occasion,  the  slightest  molestation ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  met  in  society, 
any  cne  whose  own  aotoal  eiperienoe  was  diffnwnt :  but  it  was  not  so  formeriy, 
even  in  the  memory  of  many  besides  myself.  At  Kensington,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  a  beU  used  to  be  rung  at  intervals,  to  muster  the  people  returning  to 
town ;  as  soon  as  a  band  was  assembled  sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure  mutual 
protection,  it  set  off— and  so  on  till  all  had  passed." 

To  cross  Hounslow  Heath,  or  Finchly  Common, 

now  both  enclosed,  after  sun-set,  was  an  expedition 

of  great  danger ;  those  who  ventured  were  always 

well   armed,   and   some   had    ball-proof   carriages. 

George  IV.  and  the  late  Duke  of  York,  when  very 

young  men,  ^ere  stopped  and  robbed  one  night  in  a 

hackney  coach  on  Hayhill,  Berkley-square.    Coaches 

were  introduced  into  England  in  1580,  and  by  the 

commencement  of  the  next  century  were  become 

common  in  London  ;  but  in  1629,  Charles  I.  issued  a 

proclamation,  commanding  that  no  common  carrier* 

or  other  person  whatsoever,  should  travel  with  any 

wain,  cart,  or  carriage,  with  more  than  two  wheeb, 

nor  with  a  load  of  above  20  cwt.,  for  fear  of  injuring 

the  roads.     In   1703,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 

having,  in  December,  to  make  a  journey  from  Wigan 

to  Petworth,  to  meet  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  was 

ii2 
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fourteen  hours  in  accomplishing  that  distance  of  forty 
miles,  in  his  coach, — the  last  nine  having  taken  six 
hours  to  go  over  them.  ^^  We  did  not  get  out  of  the 
carriages/*  says  the  narrator,  one.  of  the  prince's 
attendants,  '^  save  when  we  were  overturned  or  stuck 
fast  in  the  mire.  We  were  thrown  but  once  in  going, 
as  our  coach,  which  was  the  leading  one,  and  his 
highnesses  body  coach ;  and  if  the  nimble  boors  of 
Sussex  had  not  frequently  poised  or  supported  it  with 
their  shoulders,  the  rest  of  our  company  would  have 
suffered  much  more."  It  is  not  forty  years  since  it 
took  twelve  hours  to  go  from  Plymouth  to  Exeter,  in 
the  public  diligences.  As  a  matter  of  history,  we 
look  back  to  the  time  when  it  took  a  week  to  perform 
the  journey  from  Plymouth  to  London.  There  is  now 
an  advertisement,  hanging  as  a  curiosity  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  Black  Swan  inn,  at  York,  (framed  and 
glazed)  as  follows  : — 

^  Toric  Foot  Dayi'  Stage  Coacb. 
^  Begins  on  Fryday  the  13  of  Angosi  1706.  all  that  are  denrou  to  pass  from 
London  to  York  or  from  York  to  London  or  any  other  place  on  the  road,  let 
them  repair  to  the  Black  Swan  in  Holhom  in  London  and  then  to  the  Black 
Swan  in  Coney  Street  in  York.  At  both  which  placet  they  may  be  received  in 
a  ftage  coach  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fryday,  which  performs  the  whole 
journey  in  foar  days  (if  God  permit)  and  sits  forth  at  five  in  tlie  morning  and 
rotnms  fitim  York  to  Stamford  in  two  days  and  from  Stamford  by  HnntingUm 
to  London  in  two  days  more,  and  the  like  stages  on  their  rotam  allowing  each 
passenger  I41bs«  weight  and  all  above,  3d  per  pomd. 

r    ^  BncTAMiN  KiiroMAH, 
Perfoimed  by        j    ^  Hbnbt  HAaaisoir, 
^     «•  Walter  Baywes." 

Coaches  in  early  times  had  no  springs,  and  the 
state  of  the  roads,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  as 
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well  as  the  streets  of  the  townSi  must  have  made  rid- 
ing in  them  any  thing  but  easy  :  it  was  also  the  great 
complaint  of  the  time  that  carriages  did  so  n!uch 
damage  to  the  road,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  gentlemen 
on  horseback,  or  foot-passengers,  to  travel.  Even  so 
late  as  Young* $  Itinerant,  he  states,  ''many  of  the 
turnpike-roads  (which  he  names)  were  so  deep  in  ruts, 
that  his  carriage  was  often  up  to  the  nave  in  mud, 
particularly  in  Essex ;  and  the  worst  roads  were  in 
Gloucestershire. " 

YovNo  in  Ins  tonr  of  1770,  rol.  4,  sajs  the  roadf  are  so  bad  in  Essex,  that  it  is 
a  thoasaad  to  one,  bnt  a  traveller  is  in  danger  of  brsaldng  down  or  breaking  his 
neek,  he  sajs  he  actnally  measnred  one  mt  four  feet  deep  afid  floating  with  mod, 
from  a  wet  smnmer,  what  therefore  most  it  have  been  in  winter  ?  He  actuallj 
passed  three  carts  broken  down  within  eighteen  miles,  in  Oloacester.  This  writer 
mentions  the  mode  of  mending  the  roads,  which  was  merely  by  throwing  large 
stones  carelessly  npon  them,  without  any  arrangement. 

The  effect  of  good  roads  on  civilization  and  industry 
was  very  observable  in  the  labours  of  Oberlin,  in 
Switzerland:  he  says  there  were  no  roads  in  the 
Bau  de  la  Roche,  but  a  few  passes  in  the  mountains, 
which  were  constantly  broken  up  by  the  torrents,  or 
obstructed  by  the  loosened  earth  which  fell  from  the 
overhanging  rocks.  The  river  Bruche,  which  flows 
through  the  canton  had  no  bridge,  but  one  of  stepping 
stones.  He  assembled  the  people,  explained  his 
objects  as  the  only  means  of  permanent  improvement, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  blast  the  rocks  to  make 
a  wall,  to  support  the  road  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
over  which  a  bridge  should  be  made.  The  peasants, 
one  and  all,  declared  the  thing  impossible,  and  every 
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one  excused  himself  from  engaging  in  such  an  un- 
reasonable scheme.  Oberlin  exhorted  and  reasoned 
with  them,  appealed  to  them  as  husbands  and  fathers, 
but  all  in  vain ;  he  at  last  threw  a  pickaxe  on  his 
shoulder,  and  went  to  work  himself,  assisted  only  by 
a  trusty  servant ;  his  example,  however,  soon  drew 
the  support  of  fellow  labourers  ;  his  heart  was  in  the 
work,  no  difficulties  could  stop  him  ;  he  devoted  his 
own  little  property  to  the  undertaking ;  he  raised 
subscriptions  amongst  his  old  friends;  tools  were 
brought  for  all  who  were  willing  to  use  them.  In 
three  years,  the  road  was  finished,  and  the  bridge 
was  built.  Agriculture  began  to  flourish  on  the 
sterile  soil ;  the  trees  flourished,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  peasants,  in  Oberlin's  garden ;  he  explained 
his  system,  and  gave  them  plants  out  of  his  nursery  ; 
in  a  few  years,  the  bare  and  desolate  cottages  were 
surrounded  by  smiling  orchards ;  the  potatoes  of  the 
canton,  the  chief  food  of  the  people,  had  so  degene- 
rated, that  the  fields  yielded  the  most  scanty  produce. 
The  peasants  maintained  that  the  ground  was  sterile. 
Oberlin  procured  a  new  sort  of  potatoes,  and  like  all 
agricultural  improvers,  he  taught  the  people  the  value 
of  manure,  and  the  best  modes  of  reducing  every 
substance  into  useful  compact ;  his  maxim  was  *^  let 
nothing  be  lost."  The  soil  of  the  mountains  was 
now  found  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  root,  abundance  was  the  consequence. 
He  also  introduced  the  culture  of  Dutch  clover,  and 
flax,  and  at  length  overcame  the  most  obstinate  pre- 
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judice  in  converting  unprofitable  pasture  into  arable 
land.  This  venerable  examplar  was  only  reviled  and 
abused,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  The  ignorant 
populace  had  agreed  to  waylay  and  beat  him,  and 
another  to  duck  him  in  a  cistern.  They  were  des- 
cribed to  be  the  most  wretched  and  rude  of  all  the 
inhabitants  in  the  surrounding  country,  cut  off  by 
their  peculiar  dialect,  as  well  as  by  the  inaccessibility 
of  their  situation  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
husbandmen  were  destitute  of  the  commonest  imple- 
ments, and  had  no  means  of  procuring  them ;  yet, 
after  some  time,  they  adopted  his  plans  one  after 
another,  and  the  result  well  re-paid  their  labour,  for 
instead  of  wretchedness  and  a  barren  soil,  this  canton 
became  luxuriant  and  fruitful,  which  effects  may  be 
readily  traced  to  the  modes  he  had  taught  of  cutting, 
and  keeping  good  roads  in  a  constant  state  of  perfec- 
tion. 

stage  ooachiM  appear  to  lia?e  begnn  to  be  established  on  the  great  roads 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  they 
became  so  nunenms,  that  the  tradesmen  in  and  near  London  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  consider  the  enstsnce  of  snch  vdiieles  a  pnbUc  evil,  and  in  a  spirit  very 
mnch  like  that  which  dictated  a  late  petition  against  cabs  and  omnibuses, 
petitioned  the  king  to  pat  an  end  to  the  stage  coach  nuisance.  The  principal 
ob{ections  started  were,  that  they  injured  the  profits  and  rents  of  inns  ;  that  the 
charge  of  eonsmnption  of  provisions  for  man  and  beast  had  hden  lowered ;  the 
rents  of  lands  were  also  brought  down  by  means  of  stage  coaches ;  again,  it  is 
stated  that  stage  horses  eat  three  times  as  much  as  any  saddle  horse  that  travels, 
and  besidM  this,  that  saddle  horses  had  diminished  in  oonsequenee.  It  was  also 
laying  aside  the  ancient  way  of  hospitality  and  good  house-keeping,  and  the 
breed  of  horses  had  deteriorated.  Against  these  arguments,  the  hackney  coach 
proprietors  petitioned  in  favour,  denying  all  these  statements,  and  oootended  that 
the  breed  was  improved ;  though  they  allowed  that  the  stage  coaches  killed  more 
horses  in  one  year,  than  those  who  travel  upon  saddle  horses  do  in  three,  and  so 
oeeasioDS  more  fent  for  breeding  thereby." 
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Lady  Springet,  (Marj  Pennington)  on  going  to  tee  her  hneb^d.  at  the  dege 
of  Lewis,  where  he  was  dangeronnly  ill,  travelled  in  a  coach  hired  from  London, 
and  says  it  was  remarkable  they  got  safe,  as  the  peasantry  supported  her  carriaga 
by  long  poles,  and  with  their  hands,  otherwise  they  would  hafe  been  overtomed* 
The  spirit  of  improfoment  was  still,  in  a  great  measure,  confined  to  our  dtien 
and  large  towns ;  in  the  coantiy,  even  the  basis  and  first  essential  of  a  good 
economical  system  was  still  deficient,  or  altogether  wanting. 

In  December,  1703,  Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain,  slept  at  Petworth,  on  his  way 
from  Portsmonth  to  Winsor,  and  Prince  Greorge  of  Denmark  went  to  meet  him 
by  desire  of  the  Qneen.  In  relation  to  this  Jonmey,  given  by  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, he  states  **  We  set  ont  at  six  in  the  morning,  by  torchlight,  to  go  to  Petworth, 
and  did  not  get  out  of  the  coaches  (save  only  when  we  were  overtomed,  or  stndc 
fast  in  the  mire)  nntil  we  arrived  at  oar  Jonmey's  end.  It  was  a  hard  service 
for  the  Prince,  to  tit  fourteen  boon  in  the  coach  that  day  without  eating  any* 
thing,  and  passing  through  the  worst  ways  I  ever  saw  in  my  fife  (not  having 
travelled  far  from  London).  We  were  thrown  but  once  indeed  in  going ;  but  our 
coach,  which  was  a  leading  one,  and  Ms  highness'  body  coach  would  have 
suffered  much  if  the  nimble  boars  of  Sussex  had  not  frequently  poised  it,  or 
supported  it  with  their  shoulders,  from  Godahning  almost  to  Petworth,  and  the 
nearer  we  approached  the  duke's  house,  the  more  inaccessible  it  seemed  to  be ; 
the  last  nine  miles  of  the  way  cost  us  six  hours  time  to  conquer  them,  and  indeed 
we  had  never  done  it  if  our  good  master  had  not  several  times  lent  us  a  pair  of 
horses  out  of  his  own  coach,  whereby  we  were  enabled  to  trace  out  the  way  for 
him."  Afterwards  writing  of  his  departure  on  the  foOowing  day  says— ^  I  taw 
him  (the  prince)  no  more,  till  I  found  him  at  Winsor,  at  supper;  for  there  we 
were  overturned  (as  he  had  been  once  before  that  morning)  and  brake  our 
coach.  My  Lord  Dambub  had  the  same  fate,  and  so  liad  several  others."— 
AimaU  of  Qnceii  Afm, 

Turnpikes  were  introduced  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was  made  felony 
to  pull  them  down,  yet  our  highways  continued  to  be 
generally  kept  in  repair  merely  by  the  compulsory 
labour  of  parish  paupers,  or,  where  these  could  not 
be  obtained,  a  compulsory  statute  labour  on  the 
various  farms  in  the  parish ;  and  even  so  late  as  1764, 
we  are  told,  a  traveller  seldom  saw  a  turnpike  for  two 
hundred  miles,  after  leaving  the  vicinity  of  London. 
Indeed,  in  the  winter  season,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
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roads  in  the  kingdom  were  hardly  passable  for  car- 
riages, and  exceedingly  deep  and  miry  for  any  other 
kind  of  travelling,  except  with  horses,  which  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Cornwall.  The  usual 
manner  of  travelling  was  to  hire  post  horses,  which 
on  the  greatest  thoroughfares  were  to  be  hired  every 
ten  miles. 

Aooordingto  I^  Murjfton**  lUnerofy^  poblished  inl617<  the  traveller  endes- 
voured  to  get  a  commiiimoin  from  the  chief  poetmaster,  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
without  d^y.  A  paeaenger  paid  2^.  per  mile  for  his  hone,  and  the  lame  for 
hii  guide's  horee ;  but  if  eereral  penons  travel  together,  one  goide  would  do  for 
the  whole ;  other  persons,  who  have  no  oommisidon,  paid  3d.  per  mile.  This 
extraordinary  chaige  for  horse  hire  is  weU  recompensed  by  the  greater  speed  of 
the  Joomey,  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  inn  in  slow  travelling  are  avoided. 
AU  the  difficulty,  says  an  ancient  writer,  i«  in  bearing  the  iatigue.  The  travellen 
are  at  no  expense  for  the  food  of  their  horses,  but,  at  the  end  of  the  ten  miles,  the 
boy  or  guide  who  takes  them  back  expects  a  few  pence  in  the  way  of  gift.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  Englishmen  (especially  in  long  Jonmeys)  ride  their  own  horses ; 
likewise  carriers  let  horses  troai  city  to  city,  bargaining  that  the  passengers  must 
put  up  at  their  inn,  that  they  may  see  they  are  taken  prefer  care  of;  they  will 
thus  lend  a  horse  for  five  or  six  days,  and  find  them  meat  themselves,  for  SOs.;  these 
carriers  have  long  covered  waggons,  in  which  they  carry  passengers  from  city  to 
city,  but  this  kind  of  travelling  it  very  tedious,  for  they  must  take  the  waggon  very 
early,  and  oome  in  very  late  to  these  ions.  Coaches  are  not  to  be  hired  any 
where  but  in  London ;  and,  although  the  country  ii  for  the  most  part  plain,  or 
consisting  of  little  pleasant  hills,  yet  the  ways  are  dirty,  deep  and  uneven,  that 
ordinary  coachmen  do  not  generally  take  long  Journeys.  This  writer  deals  with 
great  bitterness  on  the  effinninacy  which  these  vehicles  engender  in  the  King's 
subjects,  *^  They  become  weary  and  listless  when  they  ride  a  few  miles,  unwilling 
to  get  on  horseback,  and  unable  to  endure  frost,  snow  and  rain,  or  lodge  in  the 
fieUL  That  stage-coaches  discourage  the  breed  of  horses  is  endent ;  for,  vnll  any 
man  keep  a  horse  for  himself*  and  another  for  his  man,  all  the  year,  to  ride  one 
or  two  Jounieys  yearly,  who  at  pleasure,  when  he  has  occasion,  can  step  to  any 
place  where  his  business  lies  for  two  or  three  shillings,  if  within  twenty  miles  of 
Ixmdon,  and  so  proportioned  into  any  part  of  England.  Formerly,  every  man 
who  had  occasion  to  travel  many  Jonmeys  yearly,  or  to  ride  up  and  down,  kept 
horses  for  himself  and  servants,  and  seldom  travelled  without  one  or  two ;  but 
now  (he  says)  since  every  man  can  travel  into,  or  to  some  place  within  a  few  miles 
thereof,  they  have  ceased  to  keep  hones,  or  to  travel  with  servants.    Thewriter 
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then  proceeds  to  contend  that  traveUing  on  horseback  was  mnch  siiperior«  even  in 
point  of  personal  conTenience,  to  riding  in  stage  coaches ;  his  statements  will,  at 
anj  rate,  enable  ns  to  peroeiTe  how  great  oar  travelling  facilities,  both  as  ti>  roads 
and  oonveyances,  have  been  improved  since  the  seventeenth  centorj.  He  asks 
what  advantage  can  it  be  to  a  man's  health  to  be  called  oot  of  bed  into  one  of 
these  coaches  an  hour  or  two  before  day,  and  then  hurried  in  them  from  place  to 
place  nntil  two,  three,  or  foor  hoars  within  night ;  insomuch,  that  alter  sitting 
an  daj^— in  the  summer  season  stifled  with  heat,  andchoaked  with  dost,  or  in  the 
vrinter  season  starving  or  freezing  with  cold,  or  choked  with  filthy  fogs—being 
often  brought  to  their  inn  by  torch  light,  when  it  is  too  late  to  sit  up  to  get  a 
snpper,  and  next  morning  they  are  forced  into  the  coach  so  early,  that  they  can 
get  no  breakfast  How  dangenms  to  man's  health  to  rideiaU  day  with  strangers, 
oftentimes  sick  diseased  persons,  young  children  crying,  all  of  whose  humors  he 
is  obliged  to  put  up  with,  and  often  poisoned  with  noisome  scents,  and  crippled 
with  a  crowd  of  boxes  and  bundles ;  and  after  all  to  be  iaidfiui  m  the  fmd  uwyv, 
and  farced  to  tvade  up  to  the  knees  in  mtre^afiervfarde  toniinthe  coU  nnHlateetm 
ef  harsee  eauldbeeeni  to puU  the  coaeh  out;  with  often  rotten  coaches,  bad  and 
decayed  tackle,  the  perch  or  axle-trees  broken ;  and  then  wait  three  or  four 
hours,  sometimes  half  a  day>  and  afterwards  to  travel  all  night  to  make  good  this 
stage.  This  argues  that  they  are  not  necessary  for  any  person  whatsoever ;  nek 
or  aged  persons,  or  young  children,  if  they  have  occasion  to  travel,  may  ride  in 
the  long  coach  waggon,  which  are  thote  fitted  up  at  the  firet^  which  will  contain 
twenty  or  more  with  their  meat.  But  gentlemen  may  keep  coaches  of  their  own 
or  ride  on  horseback ;  and  as  for  the  poor  that  are  to  travel,  it  is  not  fit  that  they 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  pride  and  vain  extravagancy  to  ride  among  gen- 
tlemen  or  like  persons  of  honour,  in  a  coach  with  four  or  six  horses;  and 
concludes,  if  it  is  imposidble  to  put  down  these  nuisances  entirely,  he  suggests 
the  following  modifications :— Because  it  is  necessary  to  convey  goods,  and  a  few 
passengers  on  business,  from  one  town  to  another,  he  recommends  a  town  or  city 
to  employ  a  coach  or  caravan  to  go  once  a  week,  backward  and  forward,  and 
to  go  through  with  the  same  horses,  and  not  travel  above  thirty  milea  a  day  in 
summer,  and  twenty-five  in  winter,  and  to  shift  inn  eveiy  Journey,  that  so  trade 
may  be  diffused .  These  would  carry  all  the  lame  and  the  sick,  that  pretend  they 
cannot  travel  on  horseback." 

The  precise  year  in  which  stage  coaches  were  intro- 
duced is  not  quite  clear ;  but^however,  from  comparing 
statements,  their  use  was  earlier  known  than  what 
we  call  hackney  coaches.  It  appears  that  the  first 
time  in   which    carriages  were    applied    to   public 
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accommodation  for  hire,  was  in  the  instance  of  the 
vehicles  which  started  from  Hackney,  taking  up  casual 
passengers,  whom  they  set  down  in  Liondon ;  these 
were  called  Hackney  coaches,  but  evidently  had  more 
the  resemblance  of  vans  without  springs  and  without 
windows.  Hence  the  present  Hackney  coach  system 
was  introduced  in  London.  But  fashion  soon  brought 
coaches  into  such  general  use,  that  in  1607,  it  was  a 
complaint  that  every  citizen's  wife  must  be  jolted  now, 
but  in  general  it  was  thought  disgraceful  for  the  male 
sex  to  ride  in  them.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  says,  '•  he 
held  it  as  a  disgrace  for  a  young  gentleman  to  be  seen 
riding  in  the  streets  in  a  coach,  as  it  would  now  for 
such  a  one  to  be  seen  in  the  street  in  a  woman's  dress.'' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  there  is  a  tradition  in 
Scotland  that  chaises  or  chariots  were  first  introduced 
into  that  country  in  1 745 ;  before  that  time  the  nobility 
were  accustomed  to  travel  in  vehicles  somewhat  re- 
sembling Noah's  ark,  and  the  gentry  on  horseback. 
The  public  have  been  now  so  long  familiarized  with 
stage  coach  accommodations,  that  they  are  led  to 
think  of  it  as  having  always  existed.  It  is  however, 
even  in  England,  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
late  John  Glassford  went  to  London  from  Glasgow,  in 
1739,  and  made  the  journey  on  horseback  ;  then 
there  was  no  turnpike-road  till  they  came  to  Gran- 
tham, within  one  hundred  and  ten  mites  of  London, 
where  the  tuiiipike-road  commenced  ;  they  travelled 
then  on  a  narrow  causeway,  with  an  unmade  soft  road 

on  each  side  of  it ;  they  met  from  time  to  time,  strings 
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of  pack-horses,  from  thirty  to  forty  in  a  gang,  the 
mode  by  which  goods  seem  to  have  been  transported 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ;  the  leading 
horse  of  the  gang  carried  a  bell,  to  give  warning  to 
travellers  coming  in  an  opposite  direction.  And  he 
said,  when  they  met  these  trains  of  horses  with  their 
packs  across  their  backs,  the  causeway  not  affording 
room,  they  were  obliged  to  make  way  for  them  and 
plunge  into  the  road  side,  out  of  which  they  found  it 
difficult  to  get  back  again  upon  the  causeway.  At 
present  the  change  is  so  great,  that  no  country  on  the 
earth  is  so  well  provided  with  roads  and  modes  of 
conveyance  of  our  merchandise,  as  our  own ;  for, 
without  these  means,  the  national  resources  and  ener- 
gies would  remain  nearly  stationary  and  useless. 
Where  they  do  not  exist,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  community ;  the  people  could  have  nothing  in 
common.  Commerce  and  intercourse  mix  them 
together  into  one  mass.* 

A  slight  glance  at  the  various  improvements  in  our 
canals,  railroads,  and  steam-vessels,  will  illustrate 
how  great  are  all  our  accommodations  within  ^'this 
little  world,"  since  the  days  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. In  these  grand  designs  we  may  first  enu- 
merate the  resolution  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  to  cut  a  canal  from  his  coal  mines  at  Worsley 
to  the  town  of  Manchester,  distant  about  seven  miles. 
This  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  before  conceived  by 

*  Our  tampike-road  cost,  in  extra  money  borrowed^  for  which  the  tollf  aire 
answerable  for  the  interest,  ^^^,000,000. 
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one  of  that  nobleman's  predecessors,  but  that  circum- 
stance does  not  detract  from  the  honour  due  to  the 
great  perseverance  and  resolution  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan, — divesting  himself  of  the  splen- 
dour which  usually  belongs  to  his  rank,  he  devoted 
his  large  revenue  almost  entirely  to  his  favourite 
undertaking,  resisting  the  temptation  to  borrow 
money,  lest  he  should  involve  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  irremediable  difficulties,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  an  undertaking,  which  from  its  novelty,  no 
man  living  could  assert  to  be  certain  of  success,  at 
the  same  time  he  selected  Brindley  as  his  engi- 
neer.* From  long  experience  of  his  skill  and  talent, 
he  placed  a  noble  confidence  in  him,  and,  without 
fear  or  distrust,  devoted  his  energy  and  fortune  to 
work  out  the  magnificent  design  which  his  genius 
had  planned.  As  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were 
very  great,  so  there  was  little  experience  to  guide  the 
projectors.  Navigable  rivers  had  been  improved,  and 
those  which  were  not  so  by  nature,  had  been  made 
so,  by  pounding  their  waters  with  locks  and  dams ; 
bat  of  canals,  properly  so  called,  this  was  the  first 
constructed  in  England.  That  it  might  be  perfect  in 
its  kind,  it  wa3  resolved  to  preserve  a  level,  and  avoid 
locks  altogether—obstacles  which  had  always  been 
considered  insurmountable ;  navigable  tunnels  were 
to  be  cut,  long  and  large  mounds  to  be  carried  across 

•  Brindley  waa  a  man  of  an  original  genios,  who  superintended  all  the  great 
works  of  this  kind  daring  the  next  ten  jean ;  he  improTed  the  construction  of 
fin  plaoe§  in  steam  engines,  whereby  a  great  saving  of  fuel  was  ezperienoed. 
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valleys,  and,  in  the  line  which  finally  was  adopted,  an 
aqueduct  bridge  of  three  arches,  nearly  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and,  including  the  embankments  on  each  side, 
five  hundred  yards  in  length,  was  to  be  carried  over 
the  river  Irwell.  This  part  of  the  scheme  being 
generally  considered  wild  and  extravagant,  Brindley, 
to  justify  himself  to  his  employer,  desired  that  the 
opinion  of  another  engineer  might  be  taken.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  but  the  second,  on  being  taken 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  intended  that  the  aqueduct 
should  be  made,  exclaimed,  **  I  have  often  heard  of 
castles  in  the  air,  but  never  before  was  shown  the  place 
where  any  of  them  were  to  be  erected."  But  the 
Duke's  confidence  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  the 
bridge  was  undertaken  and  finished  within  less  than 
the  year.  In  1762,  the  Duke  obtained  an  act  of  par* 
liament,  enabling  him  to  continue  his  canal  from 
Worsley  in  an  opposite  direction  to  Runcorn,  in  the 
tideway  of  the  Mersey,  so  as  to  establish  a  perfect 
water-way  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  result  of  this,  the 
greatest  undertaking,  perhaps,  ever  performed  by  any 
previous  person  out  of  his  own  fortune,  has  been  the 
realization  of  an  enormous  income  to  the  peer  who 
undertook  it,  and  to  his  heirs. 

This  establuhme&t,  even  at  the  present  day,  giYes  employment  to  nearly  1000 
men,  bendes  those  employed  in  the  great  works  in  Scotland,  of  joining  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  by  a  canal.  Though  projected  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.« 
when  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense,  which  was  estimated  %t 
;^50,000,  the  scheme,  after  several  revivals,  was  not  completed  nntil  1791 .  The 
next  gigantic  work  of  Telford,  was  executed  in  1793,  and  was  called  the  EDeo- 
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meie  canal ;  it  coiuuted  of  a  Miies  of  navigations,  extending  collectively  to  a 
length  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  connecting  the  rivers  Severn,  Bee,  and 
the  Mersej,  and  passing  over  a  country  so  uneven,  as  to  require  the  construction  of 
works,  which,  from  their  magnitude,  surpass  those  of  Brindley  as  much  nearly 
as  the  latter  had  surpassed  all  previous  achievements  in  civil  engineering  in  this 
country.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Ceriog  and  of  the  Dee,  aqueducts  were  erected, 
in  which  all  precedent  was  holdly  departed  from.  The  usual  way  of  puddling 
for  lining  the  eaxml  within  the  masonry  of  the  hridges,  heing  found  hy  experience 
to  he  hazardous  in  frosty  weather,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  clay,  the  chief 
aqueduct,  which  was  ahout  heing  constructed,  heing  of  such  immense  dimen- 
sions, that  it  presented  diffienltiei  which,  hut  for  the  genius  of  Telford,  could  not 
have  heen  surmounted,*— he  lined  the  hed  and  sides,  resting  on  the  masonry  with 
cast  iron  plates.  This  aqueduct  was  completed  in  1801,  at  a  cost  of  jf  20,898, 
it  consists  of  ten  arches  of  forty  feet  span  each,  and  crosses  the  river  at  an 
elevation  of  seventy  feet.  The  aqueduct  hridge  across  the  valley  of  the  Dee, 
called  the  Pont-y-cysytte,  is  of  still  greater  extent  and  elevation,— the  piers  rise 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  ahove  low  water.  The  trough 
is  ahout  one  thousand  feet  long,  and  nearly  twdve  feet  wide,  and  it  contains  a 
towing-path,  supported  on  cast  iron  pillars.  At  one  end  of  the  aqueduct  is  an 
emhankment  of  earth  1500  feet  long,  and,  in  some  place8,it  is  as  much  as  seventy- 
five  feet  high.  The  example  of  Brindley  in  tunnelling  through  a  hill  too  elevated 
to  he  passed  conveniently  hy  other  means,  was  holdly  followed  hy  his  immediate 
successors,— several  tunnels,  of  much  greater  length  than  that  of  Homcastle-hill, 
having  been  cut,  some  of  them  heing  from  two  to  three  miles  long— that  at  Sap- 
perton,  on  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  is  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  250 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  successful  accomplishment  of  these  sub- 
terraneous works  even  led  to  a  project,  for  the  execution  of  which  a  company  was 
fanned  in  1799,  for  the  cutting  of  a  dry  tunnel,  or  subaqueous  road,  beneath  the 
river  Thames,  between  Gravesend  and  Tilbury  ;  but  although  the  works  were 
actually  begun,  they  were  speedily  abandoned. 

A  similar  undertaking  was  commenced  nearer  the 
metropolis  in  1804,  and  after  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, the  scheme  was  grappled  with  by  the  genius 
of  a  Brunei — how  few  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
were  conceived  by  the  projectors,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  their  proposed  capital  was  only 
£30,000,  with  power  to  increase  it,  if  necessary,  to 
£50,000.     Nothing  could  daunt  the  spirit  which  dis- 
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played  itself  in  these  works,  as  well  as  all  the  con- 
trivances which  were  invented  to  obviate  every 
difficulty,  which,  after  innumerable  obstacles,  was  at 
last  finished  (as  a  national  curiosity  if  not  peculiarly 
advantageous)  at  a  cost  of  £444,270  capital,  paid  up, 
besides  the  amount  borrowed  of  the  government. 
Several  other  canals  might  have  been  mentioned, 
where  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  of  not  only  the 
engineers  employed,  but  of  persons  of  high  rank,  as 
well  as  of  the  perseverance  of  those  who  have  raised 
themselves  by  their  genius  and  indefatigable  industry 
from  the  smallest  beginnings.  The  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  was  himself  the  contriver  of  the  inclined  plane, 
which  being  a  subterraneous  excavation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  descended  from  the 
upper  level  of  his  canal  at  Walk  den  Moor;  a  rail- 
way was  laid  on  this  inclined  plane,  when  the  coal 
boats  are  transferred  from  one  level  to  another  on  low 
carriages  or  cradles,  being  there  connected  by  a  rope 
passing  round  the  roller  at  the  top,  the  loaded  boat 
weighing  twenty-one  tons,  drawing  the  empty  boat 
with  its  cradle  weighing  about  9  tons,  to  receive  a 
fresh  supply ;  thirty  loaded  boats  by  this  means  are 
let  down  within  eight  hours,  all  this  being  performed 
underground.  This  contrivance  was  commenced  in 
1795  and  finished  in  1797. 

The  great  improvements  of  the  roads  of  Scotland, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Telford,  appears  to 
have  been  the  forerunner  of  great  agricultural  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  condusive  to  the  increase  of  the  manu- 
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facturing  interest  of  that  country.  From  this  circum- 
stance may  be  traced  the  great  increase  of  rivalship  in 
ingenuity,  and  progress  of  improvement,  which  took 
place  in  Northumberland  about  the  same  time,  in 
agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  has  spread  more  or  less 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  appears  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  government, 
that  near  eight  hundred  miles  of  road  and  one  thou- 
sand bridges  had  been  erected  in  that  county  since 
1745  :  part  of  those  were  begun  after  the  rebellion 
in  that  year,  merely  as  military  roads.  It  was  this  rebel- 
lion that  caused  the  Government  and  people  generally 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  improvements  of  roads 
formed  on  the  principles  of  scientific  knowledge,  by 
giving  to  our  inland  towns  the  advantage  of  convenient 
and  safe  carriage,  in  addition  to  the  rail-road  and  im- 
proved water  conveyance,  which,  together,  have 
brought  the  immense  deposits  of  ^'  hoarded  power" 
in  our  coal  mines,  into  close  connexion  with  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  our  increasing  population. 
The  canal  between  the  coal  works  of  Wednesbury 
and  Birmingham  has  reduced  the  price  of  coal  from 
13s.  to  8s.  4d.  per  ton ;  and  the  value  of  the  shares, 
which  were  issued  at  £140  each,  increased  to  £370  in 
1782,  and  in  1792,  to  £1 170.*  In  the  latter  year  also, 
the  £100  shares  in  the  Birmingham  canal  rose  to 
upwards  of  £1000. ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  many  of  the 

*  The  total  number  of  canals,  is  59 ;  the  cost,  ^14,362,435,— prodacing 
annually  6}  per  cent,  to  the  proprietors.  Though  the  Yariations  are  eztiemely 
great,  some  of  the  canals  not  paying  i  per  cent.,  while  others  pay  from  1 J  to  36 
|fer  cent. 
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schemes,  though  beneficial  to  the  country,  proved 
anything  bat  remunerative  to  their  owners,  mostly 
from  the  mismanagement  of  the  persons  employed. 

The  next  striking  improvement  in  our  means  of 
conveyance,  was  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine 
to  propel  vessels  on  the  water.  Several  experiments 
bad  been  made  in  Scotland  and  in  France,  which  were 
brought  before  the  American  Republic ;  but  tb^  led 
to  no  practical  result  until  the  subject  was  taken  up 
by  Chancellor  Livingstone,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
ridicule  excited  by  his  project,  obtained  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  navigating 
boats  by  means  of  the  steam-engine,  though  his 
patent,  or  privil^e,  expired,  in  consequence  of  his 
failure  in  producing  within  the  stipulated  period  of 
twelve  months,  a  vessel  capable  of  attaining  a  mea& 
rate  of  four  milesan  hour.  Butshortly  afterwards,  being 
at  Paris  in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  he  conversed  with  Robert  Fulton,  whose  mind 
appears  to.  have  been  previously  directed  to  the  sub* 
ject.  Fulton  and  Livingstone  then  entered  jointly 
upon  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  Seine,  and  early 
in  1803,  they  completed  a  boat  of  considerable  sttt, 
which,  being  too  weak  in  her  framing  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  machinery,  broke  in  the  middle  during 
a  gale  of  wind  in  the  night,  and  consequently  sunk, — 
an  accident,  to  which  is  attributed  the  admirable  sys- 
tem of  timber-framing  by  which  many  American 
steamers  are  distinguished.  The  shattered  hull  was 
raised,  and  the  vessel,  after  being  almost  wholly  re- 
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constructed,  acted  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  as  to 
induce  the  projectors  to  order  an  engine  of  Boulton 
and  Watt. 

With  a  fkw  to  forflier  ezperiments  in  i^meriea,  Fulton,  soon  alter  the  above- 
mentioned  experiments  on  the  Seine,  tisited  England,  mainly,  it  appears,  to 
pnimote  Ins  sdmnes  for  tnhmarine  navigation  and  warfare,  where  he  got  intro- 
duced to  several  eminent  engineers,  and  obtained  minnte  information  respecting 
the  experiments  that  had  been  made  on  flie  Clyde  and  other  places.  Before 
Fulton  retomed  to  America,  Livingstone  vrrote  tinther,  and  again  seemed  a 
monopoly  of  steam  navigation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  setting  fortii  the  claims 
of  himself  and  Fnllon  to  the  invention  of  steam  boats.  While  his  previous 
foilnres  existed,  and  tike  complete  success  of  the  scheme  in  Sootiaud,  he  could 
not  be  ooasidered  the  inventor,  he  having  derived  his  most  important  information 
ftum  the  euccessfol  labours  of  the  British  experimentalist.  This  cleariy  shows, 
thai  Fulum'a  claim  to  be  the  inventor  is  unfounded,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
tivil  his  perseverance  and  energy  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  steam-boat 
ever  broo^t  into  practical  operation.  This  vessel,  which  was  called  after  Li- 
ringstone's  residence,  **The  Clermont,"  was  commenced  immediately  after 
Folton's  return  to  New  York,  in  IB06.  It  was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1807, 
and  doriag  the  summer,  the  machinery  having  been  fitted  by  the  aid  of  the  work, 
men  sent  out  from  the  establishment  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  the  vessel  was,  for 
the  first  time,  put  in  motion  by  the  use  of  her  engines,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  persons  invited  to  witness  tiie  experiment  Coldkn,  tiie  American 
biographer  of  Fulton,  observes,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  admi- 
ration of  all  who  were  present  on  this  occasion.  The  minds  of  the  most  incre- 
dulous were  changed  in  a  few  minutes,  before  the  boat  made  the  progress  of  a 
qaarter  of  a  mile.  The  greatest  unbeliever  was  converted— many  concluded 
such  idle  schemes  were  a  mere  waste  of  money— the  ignorant  jeers  of  those,  who 
had  neither  sense  or  feeling  enough  to  repress  their  contemptuous  ridicule  and 
mde  Jokes,  some  of  whidi  were  sarcastic  in  the  extreme,  at  every  littie  accident 
that  occurred  in  the  start ;  but  the  change  of  expression  and  complaisant  smile, 
gradually  stiffened  into  expressions  of  wonder,  as  the  vessel  moved  from  the 
wharf  and  gained  her  speed ;  the  vulgar  astonishment  was  so  great  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  utterance,  until  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the 
incredulous  multitude  was  so  apparent,  that  from  the  crowded  shores  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  applause  ensued.  The  **  Clermont"  performed,  without  acci- 
dent, her  first  voyage  from  New  Yoric  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  miles,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour,  causing  in  her  way  no  small 
astonishment  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  many  of  whom  had 
never  beard  of  a  steam-engine,  and  appearing  to  some,  who  saw  her  in  the  night, 
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with  a  great  colmmi  of  flame  and  sparks,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  dry  pine  wood 
for  fnel  escaping  from  the  funnel,  like  a  monster  moving  on  the  waters  in  de- 
fiance of  wind  and  tide,  and  breathing  fire  and  smoke.  Owing  to  the  universal 
employment)  in  England,  of  mineral  fuel  in  steam  vessels,  these  can  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  startling  effect  of  this  novelty ;  but  in  America,  where  wood  is 
commonly  burnt,  the  brilliant  column  of  ignited  vapour,  and  a  gakucy  of  sparks, 
which  occasioned  the  singular  appearance  alluded  to,  still  produce  a  striking, 
and  to  strangers,  a  somewhat  alarming  effect.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive 
the  consternation  which  the  appearance  of  the  ^*  Clermont"  excited  in  the  crews 
of  those  vessels  which  it  pasned  during  its  first  voyage,  especially  in  the  dead  of 
the  night ;  Colden  relates,  that  those  whose  attention  was  first  attracted  by  tha 
extraordinary  light,  saw,  with  astonishment,  that  both  wind  and  tide  were  ad- 
verse to  its  approach,  notwithstanding  it  was  rapidly  coming  towards  fhem,  and 
when  it  came  so  near  that  the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddles  was  heard, 
the  crews,  in  some  instances,  shrank  beneath  their  decks  from  the  terrific  sighl, 
while  others  fled  from  their  vesseLi  to  the  shores,  and  many  prostrated  themselv«>i 
and  besought  Providence  to  protect  them  from  the  approach  of  the  terrific  mon- 
ster, which  was  marching  on  the  tides,  and  lighting  its  path  by  the  fires  and 
sparks  which  it  vomited.  The  next  indiridual  who  appears  to  have  applied  him- 
self to  the  improvements  of  steam  navigation,  was  Henry  Bell,  a  Scotchman, 
for  many  years  a  house  carpenter  in  the  city  of  Glasgow ;  he  was  fond  of 
schemes,  but  having  taken  an  hotel  at  Helensburgh,  and  hearing  at  the  same 
time  of  the  success  of  Fulton,  determined  to  establish  a  regular  steam  passage 
boat  between  Glasgow  and  Helensburgh,  which  is  a  watering  place  on  the  Clyde, 
opposite  to  Greenock,  in  order  to  promote  the  success  of  the  hotel  there.  This 
vessel,  which  was  of  about  25  tons  burthen, began  to  be  propelled  regularly  between 
Glasgow  and  Helensburgh,  in  January,  1812,  but  owing  to  the  prejudice  excit^ 
by  the  owners  of  fly-boats  and  coaches,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  a 
sufficient  number  of  passengers  could  be  obtained  to  reimburse  the  working  ex- 
pencejt,  although  the  passage  was  effected  in  as  short  a  time  as  by  the  coaches,  and 
while  superior  accommodation  was  offered  to  the  passengers,  at  charges  equal  to 
one-third  only  of  the  coach  fares.  At  this  juncture,  when  the  scheme  was  almost 
failing,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  the  contrivances  of  the  coach 
proprietors^  several  gentlemen  came  forward  ▼oluntarily,  in  1813,  and  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  outlay,  when  Bell  had  expended 
more  than  he  could  well  afford  in  his  experiments.  Ybe  next  year  this  vessel 
was  employed  as  a  jaunting  boat,  all  over  the  coasts  of  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  to  show  the  public  the  advantage  of  steam  boat  narigation  over-ether 
modes  of  sailing.  This  vessel  was  lost  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  in  Deoember, 
1820,  and,  in  the  following  year,  another  of  Bell's  vessels  was  accidentally  burnt ; 
neither  of  them  was  insured,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Bell  lived  to  see  th^ 
general  adoption  of  the  grand  invention,  which  he  was  the  first  in  Europe  to 
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■pplj  to  praetical  use,  and  not  onlj  to  be  distanced  bj  his  iiYals,  bat  to  be 
ndoedin  the  competitioD,  and  redaoed  to  indigence. 

No  sooner  was  the  scheme  brought  into  actual 
operation*  than  other  persons  were  ready,  many  of 
tbem  with  practical  knowledge  of  machinery,  aided 
by  the  experience  derived  from  the  trials  already 
made,  even  so  early  as  1816,  to  carry  steam  naviga- 
tion into  effect.  The  number  of  passengers  which  now 
go  in  these  boats  on  the  Clyde,  may  appear  incredible 
to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  Travelling  by 
land  has  not  only  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  the  conveyance  ; 
the  whole  number  of  passengers  in  the  common  pas- 
sage boats  did  not  amount  to  more  than  fifty  up  and 
fifty  down  in  a  day,  and  these  generally  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  ;  and  those  that  could  afford  it, 
went  by  coach,  and  were  estimated  at  about  twenty-four 
up,  and  the  same  number  down.  But  now,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  600  to  go  and  come 
in  the  same  day.  One  of  these  boats  alone  has  been 
known  to  carry  247  passengers  at  one  time.  In  1811, 
a  steam  boat  of  fifty  tons  was  built  in  Ireland ;  in 
1813,  the  first  that  put  to  sea  was  launched  at  Glas- 
gow, of  75  tons  burthen,  called  after  that  city  ;  but 
she  was  subsequently  altered,  and  renamed  the 
"Thomas  ;"  she  encountered  some  very  rough  wea- 
ther in  the  Irish  sea,  but  accomplished  the  voyage 
from  Glasgow  to  London,  of  758  nautical  miles,  partly 
by  steam  and  partly  by  sails,  in  122  hours,  without 
serious  accident     In  1818,  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
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passengers  were  conveyed,  within  four  months,  by 
the  steam  boats  employed  between  London,  Rich- 
mond, and  Twickenham,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  watermen,  who  claimed  an  exclusive 
right  to  carry  passengers  on  the  Thames  within  a  cer- 
tain jurisdiction,  but  they  were  at  length  foiled  in  their 
attempts  to  secure  their  pretended  monopoly,  by  the 
extensive  legal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  City- 
Remembrancer,  who  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the 
early  steam-boats;  and  in  the  upshot,  the  water- 
men have  been  greatly  benefitted,  by  the  surprising 
number  of  persons  they  have  to  put  on  board  and  to 
land,  who,  but  for  this  enticing  mode  of  conveyance, 
would  not  have  required  boats.  At  this  time,  besides 
those  employed  on  the  Thames,  there  were  now 
eighteen  steam- boats  on  the  Clyde,  two  at  Dundee 
on  the  Tay,  two  on  the  Trent,  two  on  the  Tyne,  four 
on  the  Humber,  two  on  the  Mersey,  three  on  the 
Yare,  one  on  the  Avon,  one  on  the  Severn,  one  on 
the  Orwell,  six  on  the  Forth,  two  at  Cork,  and  two 
intended  to  navigate  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead. 
Steam'packets  and  luggage-vessels  were  beginning  to 
be  used  in  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  France  and  Spain, 
and  a  steamer  was  also  building  in  the  East  Indies. 

PreTioDs  to  1818,  steam  boats  Imt  rarely  ventured  beyond  the  preeincts  of  the 
river  and  coasts  of  the  Friths,  and  that  only  in  fine  weather.  At  this  time, 
David  Napier  set  himself  diligently  to  the  investigation  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  in  the  pnrsmt  of  his  object,  took  a  passage  during  the  stormy 
period  of  the  year  in  one  of  the  sailing  packets  between  Glasgow  and  Bdfast, 
which  often  required  a  week  to  perform  the  Joomey,  and  which  is  now  accom- 
plished, by  steam,  in  about  nine  hours.  The  captain  of  the  packet  distinctly 
remembers  a  young  man,  whom  he  afterwards  knew  as  David  Napier,  being 
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found,  during  one  of  the  winter  passagea  to  Belfast,  constantly  sitting  npon  the 
bow  of  the  vessel,  and  fixing  an  intent  gaze  on  the  sea  when  it  broke  on  the  side 
of  the  ship,  qnite  heedless  of  the  waves  and  spray  that  washed  over  him.  As 
the  bxeeze  freshened,  he  asked  the  c^tain  whether  the  sea  was  such  as  might 
be  considered  a  rough  one?  and  being  told  it  was  then  by  no  mean«  nnnsaally 
rough,  sat  compoeedly,  but  some  hoors  after,  when  the  breeze  began  to  freshen 
into  a  gale,  and  the  sea  to  rise  considerably,  he  again  enquired  of  the  captain,  and 
was  told,  that  it  coold  not  be  called  very  rough ;  apparently  disappointed,  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  his  station  at  the  bows,  and  resumed  bis  observations ;  at  last 
he  was  favoured  with  a  storm  to  his  satisfaction,  when  the  sea,  breaking  over  the 
vessel,  swept  her  fix>m  stem  to  stem^— he  found  his  way  back  to  the  captain,  and 
repeated  his  enquiry,  **  Bo  you  call  it  rough  now  ?"  On  being  told  that  they  did 
not  remember  to  have  passed  a  worse  night  in  the  whole  of  their  experience,  the 
young  man  appeared  quite  delighted,  and  muttered,  as  he  turned  away,  »*  I  think 
I  can  manage,  if  that  be  all,"  went  down,  contentedly,  to  his  cabin,  leaving  the 
captain  not  a  Httle  puzzled  at  the  strange  freak  of  his  passenger.  Having  thus 
acquainted  himself  with  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  Napier  commenced  a 
■eriea  of  experiments,  to  determine  the  best  form  for  steam  vessels,  and  at  length 
contrived  a  new  and  very  superior  mode  of  construction.  In  1818,  be  established 
the  **  Bob  Roy,"  of  about  ninety  tons,  between  Greenock  and  Belfast^  and  in 
the  foHowing  year,  placed  another  of  150  tons  on  the  line  between  Holyhead  and 
]>ablln«  where  she  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  170  tons.  Post-office  packets 
were  not  regularly  established  between  these  ports  until  1821,  but  they  soon 
reduced  the  communication  to  a  degree  of  regularity  previously  unknown:  and 
from  that  time  the  use  of  eteam  vessels  upon  the  open  sea  made  rapid  and  most 
successfril  progress,— passing  over  to  America  in  twelve  days— to  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  some  of  which  have  engines  of  300  horse  powei^-mostly  propelled 
about  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  tbey  carry  from  50O  to  1000  tons  of  merchandiw, 
besides  their  machinery  and  coals.  The  regularity  and  dispatch  of  these  steamers 
ahnost  exceeds  belief,-— the  royal  steam  yacht,  about  the  size  of  a  frigate,  that 
visited  Plymouth  irifh  Queen  Victoria,  in  1843,  could  be  propelled  from  sixteen  to 
eif^teen  miles  an  hocnr. 

The  number  of  steam  boats  in  this  country,  in  1836,  was  600 ;  while  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  at  the  same  time,  800 :  the  tonnages  were  67,969  and 
MM7d  tons  reipectively.  Ixoo  rtaameM  am  now  being  general  both  in  Aneriea 
aod  Sn^aad;  and  those  built  of  this  metal  have  many  advantages  over  those 
built  of  wood— such  as  drawmg  less  water,  and  being  cheaper  in  their  construc- 
tion ;  ncft  so  likely  to  be  injnred  by  rocks,  and  ore  more  eflectoal  in  siaBew 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

THE   EFFECT   OF   RAILWAYS   ON   THE  CONDITIOK    OF  TBB   PBOPLB. 

Introduction  of  Railways — Platrt  rails^Horse  power— The  application  of  the 
steam-engine  for  locomotives^Effects  of  Railways  in  the  transmission  of  coals 
in  Merthyr  Tydvill,  in  Sunderland,  and  in  the  Collieries-i-The  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway— Death  of  Mr.  Hnsskisson— George  Stephenson's  im- 
provements—Coke as  fuel— Quantity  of  iron  ns^  in  rails-^osc— Its  power — 
Value  of  Railway  property — ^Ronnie's  improvements— Railways  the  producen 
of  wealth  to  the  nation. 

Railways,  as  a  mode  of  communication  between 
distant  places,  were  projected  about  a  century  before 
any  artificial  canal  had  been  formed  in  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation .  The  rails  were  first  made  of 
wood,  which  were  laid  down  to  facilitate  the  transport 
of  coal  from  the  collieries  at  Newcastle ;   and  in  some 
other  parts,  long  pieces  of  timber  were  laid  in  the  ruts 
of  the  roads,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  impassa- 
ble.    These  wooden  rails  consisted  of  parallel  oaken 
blocks,  placed  transversely  on  the  road  at  intervals  of 
from  two  to  three  feet,  and  were  fastened  firmly  in  the 
ground :  long  thick  pieces  of  wood,  of  about  six  or 
seven  inches  in  breadth,  were  laid  on  them,  securely 
fastened  by  means  of  wooden  pins,  which  formed  the 
lines.     The  wheels  of  the  waggons  which  traversed 
J,   were  soon  worn  away  by  friction ;  yet, 
is* contrivance  was  to  our  superior  methods, 
ent  day,  its  beneficial  effects  may  be  easily 
;he  fact,  that  although  a  regular  load  for  a 
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horse  with  a  cart,  on  the  eommon  road,  heing  17  cwt. 
the  same  cart,  used  on  this  railroad,  was  enabled  to 
convey  42  cwt.  The  advantage  so  gained,  was  thought 
quite  sufficient,  and  no  further  economy  of  power  was 
for  years  sought  to  be  obtained.  Until  within  a  very 
few  years,  railroads  have  been  only  considered  as 
supplementary  to  canals, — to  be  employed  in  short 
distances,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  has  pre- 
cluded the  application  of  inland  navigation,  and  while 
the  attention  of  our  most  talented  and  highly  gifted 
men  were  turned  towards  the  better  construction  of 
canals  and  inland  water  conveyance,  the  important 
railway  was  overlooked  and  neglected.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  canals,  for  a  long  time,  seemed  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  any  further  improvements  in 
the  facility  of  communication.  It  is  now  about  fifty 
or  sixty  years  since,  that  iron  rails  were  gradually 
substituted  for  wood  in  railroads ;  and  their  construc- 
tion has,  by  degrees,  become  better  understood  and 
executed* 

From  17S8  to  1776,  if  the  period  when  the  plate  railroad  (mors  generally 
known  ae  the  tram-road)  wae  iint  nied,  the  improTement  of  the  plate  rail, 
which  ie  the  edge  rail,  wae  meet  generally  adopted.  The  advantage  of  eatj 
tranemiiniiin  over  the  plate  rail,  ie  the  diminntion  of  friction*  On  a  wall-eon* 
etmcted  railroad,  a  hone  will  draw  10  toni  at  the  rate  of  2  milee  an  hour;  Si 
tone  at  3  milee  an  honr ;  4  tone  at  fife  milee ;  and  3}  tone  at  6  milee  an  hour ; 
hot  it  hae  heen  fonnd  hj  experience,  that  ahoneoen  drag  thiee  timet  the  weighi 
in  a  boat ;  and  as  the  speed  is  increased  to  five  or  six  miles  an  honr,  he  oan 
draw  three  times  the  weight  on  a  rail,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  water,  than 
on  a  canaL  Bailroads  were  only  ceoaidared  fit  for  heavy  goods,  as  coal,  iron, 
or  stone  The  locomotive  engine,  for  drawing  carriages  on  raifaxMtds,  was  not 
thooglit  of,  fhoogh  Watt,  in  hie  patent,  describes  a  scheme  for  which  he  had 
fanned  a  steam  earriaga,  hat  he  never  carried  it  into  praetiee.  Mtrdoek,  hie 
No.  9.  H  H 
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pDpily  an  engineer,  (a  Comishxnan)  wben  connected  with  Boolton  and  Watt, 
was  the  first  who  actnally  constmcted  a  steam  carriage  in  this  oonntrj,— his 
model  having  been  tried  near  Redmth,  in  1782.  In  1786,  a  model  was  exhibited 
at  Edinbnrgh,  by  Symington,  who  had  condneted  some  of  the  early  experiments 
in  steam  navigation,  and  abont  the  some  time,  Oliver  Evans,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic in  the  United  States,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
steam  waggons,  which  appeared  then  so  startling  a  novelty,  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  insane.  The  first  practical  application  of  the  steam  engine  to  the 
propulsion  of  carriages,  was  effected  by  Trevethick  and  Vivian,  who  patented 
their  invention  in  the  year  1812.  Theirs  was  an  admirably  simple  kind  of  steam 
engine,  which  may  be  considered  the  original  of  all  high-pressnre  engines. 
Shortly  after  obtaining  their  patent,  they  constmctedi  an  ingenious  steam  car- 
riage for  common  roads,  and  exhibited  it  in  London  ;  bnt  the  generally  defective 
state  of  the  roads  caused  ihe  patentees  to  abandon  this  application  of  their 
invention,  and  hardly  any  attempt  was  made  to  establish  steam  cairiages  on  the 
ordinary  roads.  They  did  not,  however,  altogether  abandon  their  project,  bnt 
constmcted  a  locomotive  engine,  suitable  for  running  on  a  tramway,  and  tried  it 
in  ISOfi,  upon  a  tramroad  at  Merthyr  Tydvill,  where  it  travelled  after  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  drew  as  many  carriages  as  contained  ten  tons  of  iron. 
It  may  appear  remarkable,  that  after  so  satisfactory  an  experiment,  an  opinion 
should  have  been  very  general  against  the  possibility  of  a  locomotive  engine, 
impelled  simply  by  the  turning  round  of  its  wheels  upon  the  miootfi  MU&oe  of 
the  rails,  and  that  it  could  draw  any  considerable  load  vnloM  on  a  moderate 
aecUvity.  Notwithstanding  this  decisive  experiment,  for  several  years,  so  great 
was  the  prejudice  against  using  steam  engines  in  pfefereaoe  to  honee,  that 
cogged  wheels,  racks  laid  on  the  ground,  mechanical  legs  to  imitate  those  of  a 
horse,  were  severally  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  engine  along.  An 
arrangement  of  the  first-mentioned  kind  was  patented  by  Blenkinsop,  in  1811, 
and  was  brought  into  practical  operation  upon  a  railway  connected  with  the 
Middleton  colliery,  near  Leeds,  where  it  was  shown  to  be  capable  of  drawing  a 
load  of  one  hundred  tonn,  upon  a  dead  level,  at  the  rate  of  three  mDes  and  a  half 
per  hour,  which  is  quicker  than  an  ordinary  cart  horse  ;  and  when  lightly  loaded, 
at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour— at  the  same  time  performing,  in  a  day*s  work, 
the  labour  of  sixteen  horses.  A.t  this  lime,  these  early  engines  were  clumsy  and 
unsightly  in  their  appearance,  yet  sufficient  to  show,  notvrithstanding  their 
numerous  imperfections,  how  important  a  power  was  within  the  reach  of  the 
engineer. 

These  gradually  extended  their  operatioos  upon 
the  collieries  in  the  north  of  England  ;  yet^  the  fSanci- 
ful  prognostications  of  the  fearful  injury  in  the  loss  of 
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life  and  property,  was  unabated.  In  1820,  a  writer 
on  this  subject  requested  the  populace  to  indulge  in 
his  imagination^  with  an  excursion  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  forward  in  the  regions  of  time,  when  the 
dark,  unsightly,  shapeless  machine,  that  now  afforded 
him  even  an  idea,  shall  be  metamorphosed  into  one 
of  exquisite  symmetry  and  beauty,  flying,  as  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  glittering  with  all  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  the  pride  of  wealth  knows  so  well  how 
to  bestow.  Although  the  Stockton  and  Arlington 
railway  was  the  first  laid  down  by  act  of  parliament 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers,  the  pro- 
ject of  a  railway  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
came  into  operation,  and  was  first  entertained,  in 
1822.  Before  so  great  and  novel  an  undertaking 
could  be  carried  into  execution,  many  preliminary 
measures  were  necessary,  and  much  opposition  was 
to  be  expected  from  those  whose  interests  might  pro* 
bably  be  effected  by  the  successful  issue  of  the  project. 
A  company  was,  however,  formed  under  the  title  of 
the  **  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  Company," 
and  their  prospectus  was  issued  in  1824.  £400,000 
was  raised,  in  £100  shares ;  but,  subsequently  it  was 
found,  this  sum  was  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  opposition  was  so  great  that  it  was  delayed  for  some 
time.  However,  the  act  to  make  it  was  carried  the 
next  year,  and  commenced  under  the  superintendence 
of  George  Stephenson ;  who,  after  innumerable  diffi- 
culties, particularly  at  Chat-moss«  (which  was  an 
extensive  bog),  where  the  road  had  to  be  constructed 

M  M  2 
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four  miles  in  extent  over  it,  so  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  drained,  levelled,  and  embanked  at  each  end.  At 
the  first  project  oF  the  railway,  it  was  by  no  means 
decided  what  kind  of  power  should  be  employed  for 
locomotion,  whether  horses  or  engines,  or  fixed  en* 
gines  drawing  the  load  by  means  of  ropes  from  one 
station  to  another ;  each  of  these  methods  had  been 
tried,  and  the  directors  were  at  a  loss  which  to  adopt, 
as  the  evidence  brought  before  them  was  so  contra- 
dictory, and  the  schemes  proposed  by  some  projectora 
were  of  the  most  varied  and  extravagant  nature. 
Mature  consideration  and  experience  obtained  in  other 
undertakings,  however,  satisfied  the  directors,  that  the 
employment  of  horses  was  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
and  at  length  it  was  determined,  in  1829,  to  offer  a 
premium  of  £500  for  the  most  improved  locomotive 
engine,  subject  to  certain  stipulations  and  conditions. 
Four  engines  were  offered  for  trial ;  the  distance 
appointed  to  be  run  was  seventy  miles,  and  one 
of  the  conditions  was,  that  each  engine,  when 
fairly  started,  was  to  travel  on  the  road  at  a  speed 
of  not  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  drawing  after 
it  a  weight  of  three  tons  for  every  ton  of  its  own 
weight.  The  engine  '  Rocket,'  which  obtained  the 
prize,  weighed  4  tons  5  cwt.,  and  performed  the 
distance  in  less  than  six  hours  and  a  half,  including 
the  stoppages  which  must  have  delayed  it,  as  the  dis- 
tance was  only  one  mile  and  three  quarters  in  length, 
by  which  arrangement  the  machine  had  to  pass  over 
the  plane  forty  times,  and  make  as  many  stoppages. 
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In  line  trial  half  a  tonof  coke  wae  oooenmed  ae  feel,  ooke  being  vfed  instead 
of  coal  to  preveot  the  annojanee  of  imoke,  it  travelled  frequently  eighteen 
rnHei  per  hoar,  and  oceaeionally  twenty.  This  atupendoof  undertaking  wa< 
ftuihed  in  1830,  in  little  more  than  three  yean.  A  brief  view  of  ita  various 
raanficatiens  may  he  stated,  the  distance  being  only  thirty-one  miles,  in  which 
are  two  tunnels,  six  considerable  eminences  cut  through,  a  great  part  of  the  exc»- 
vadons  being  cut  outof  the  solid  rook,  upwards  of  three  millions  of  cubic  yards 
of  stone,  clay  and  soil  have  been  dug  out  of  the  diflerent  excavations,  from  these 
naterials  artificial  mounds  of  great  height  and  extent  have  been  raised  in  the 
vaUey.  Along  the  whole  line  there  are  sixty-three  bridges ;  under  thirty  of  these 
the  railway  passes,  and  on  twenty-eight  it  passes  over  the  conmion  road,  and  on 
five  it  is  conducted  over  the  river  Irwel,  on  canals,  dec.  The  weight  of  iron  in 
the  rails  is  3487  tons,  and  of  the  cast  iron  pedestals  on  which  they  are  fastened 
1438  tons ;  the  total  sum  extended  in  that  grand  undertaking  was  j^iO,000, 
including  the  cost  of  constructing  warehouses,  machinery,  and  carriages.  On 
the  IfUi  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  the  railway  was  opened  by  the  passage 
of  eij^t  locomotive  engines,  all  built  by  Stephenson  and  Co.;  to  these  were  con- 
nected twenty-eight  carriages,  of  difierent  forms  and  capacities,  capable  of  con- 
taining altogether  a  company  of  six  hundred  persons,  and  preparations  vrere 
imuJA  on  a  great  scale  to  open  the  road  by  exertions  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  some 
of  ihe  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  day  were  inrited,  and  attended  to  go 
first  orer  the  ground.  The  performance  of  the  engines  was  extremely  satisfactory 
until  they  reached  Peckfield,  seventeen  miles  from  Liverpool,  when  they  stopped 
to  renew  the  feeding,  and  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel ;  here  several  of  the 
company  alighted  from  the  difierent  carriages ;  on  again  starting,  that  fatal 
accident  happened  to  Mr.  Hoskisson,  which,  after  a  few  hours  of  extreme 
agony,  terminated  his  lifis.  These  engines  moved  at  the  rate  of  thirty-fire  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  light  engine  that  was  sent  to  procure  surgical  aid  at  Manchester 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  On  the  following  day,  the  « Northum- 
brian' left  Liverpool,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  passengers,  and  arrived  at 
Manchester  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes ;  in  the  evening  it  returned,  with 
twenty-two  passengers  and  three  tons  of  luggage,  in  one  hour  and  forty-eight 
minutes ;  since  which  time,  schemes  of  iron  railways  hare  been  extending  in  all 
directions.  Several  extenrire  lines  were  prepoeed,  and  the  rage  for  such  specu- 
lations was  so  great  in  the  commercial  crisis  of  1836,  that  it  bade  fair  almost  to 
rival  ttie  South  Sea  mania.  There  are  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
single  county  of  Glamorganshire  ;*  and  at  this  time,  there  are  completed  seventy 

*  There  are  prospectirely,  schemes  on  foot  for  railways,  to  the  extent  that  will 
require  4^80,000,000  of  capital ;  besides  j^20,000,000,  or  more,  borrowed  from 
the  Government,  for  their  completion. 
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rompaniei  of  railroadji,  which  cost  in  capital  paid  up  ^57f4479900 ;  the  refenue 
ai^Bg  from  them  to  the  proprietors  is  as  follows : — 

Ahont  17«000,000  of  which  paj  2  per  cent  per  annom 

11,000,000    10         do.  do. 

10,000,000    7         do.  do. 

19,350,000    dto5do.  do. 

150,000    14         do.  do. 

These  works  are  such  as  would  have  astonished 
our  ancestors,  and  the  magnificence  of  their  execution 
can  only  be  compared  with  their  public  utility.  It 
appeared  almost  beyond  belief,  when  Brunei  travelled 
in  one  of  these  engines  on  the  Great  Western,  from 
London  to  Bristol  in  two  hours,  about  60  miles  an 
hour,  and  when  one  engine  drew  100  tons  from 
Manchester  to  Liverpool  in  one  hour  and  half, ;  con- 
sequently it  would  have  taken  100  horses  working  for 
a  day  on  the  turnpike  road,  to  do  what  a  single  engine 
can  perform  in  one  hour  and  half.*  The  ^  Sampson' 
engine,  on  the  25th  of  February  1831,  with  thirty 
waggons  carrying  gross  weight  164  tons,  travelled  at 
an  average  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  on  the  level 
ground ;  it  was  assisted  up  the  inclined  plane  by  three 
other  engines,  and  arrived  at  Manchester,  within 
two  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes ;  the  quantity  of 
coke  consumed  was  1374  tons,  being  not  quite  one 
third  of  a  pound  per  ton  per  mile.  From  the  great 
improvements  every  year  producing,  it  appears  that 

*  Moat  of  the  looomotive  engines  nied  in  the  Britiah  railwajB  are  manofac- 
tnrad  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  Newcastle.  One  is  proparing  hy  G.  Stevenaon 
and  Co.,  the  original  contriver  of  locomotive  engines,  for  the  Great  Western 
railway,  intended  to  nin  eighty  miles  an  hour,  and  is  calculated  to  perform 
doohle  that  nnmher  of  miles,  if  reqiiii«d. 
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even  these  valuable  conveyances  are  only  yet  in 
their  infancy.  The  Great  Western  Railway  is  a  won- 
derful undertaking;  the  tunnel  through  Box-hill, 
nearly  three  miles  long,  although  begun  at  both  ends 
is  so  true  a  line,  that  the  sun  can  be  seen  rising  on 
the  west  side,  as  it  rises  on  the  east,  some  day  in  April. 
At  present  the  new  patent  atmospheric  railroad  ap- 
pears to  attract  attention,  and  bids  fair  to  excel  others 
in  utility  and  safety.  On  a  review  of  the  vast 
powers  and  expenditure  that  has  been  laid  out,  and 
is  now  daily  laying  out,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  money  expended  is  all  for  our  own  labourers; 
we  pay  little  or  nothing  for  material,  except  timber, 
out  of  the  kingdom ;  the  iron  and  coal  are  raised 
and  manufactured  in  the  land,  even  to  the  working 
tools  of  the  labourer.  Thus  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try is  benefited  by  our  own  resources ;  agriculture 
and  the  arts  combining  with  the  means  of  transit 
and  expedition.  Notwithstanding  the  check  that 
the  rage  for  railways  received  in  the  commercial 
panic  of  1838,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  means  that 
has  restored  the  real  application  and  energy  of  the 
people,  which  it  would  be  only  a  wise  policy  in  the 
Government  to  foster  and  promote. 

Another  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
civil  engineering  is  the  introduction  of  suspension 
bridges,  cast  iron  bridges,  and  piers  of  wrought  iron.* 

*  The  steam  bridge  o?er  Uie  Tamer,  at  Deronport,  is  an  instance  of  perse- 
vennoe  and  ingenuity.  Thoogli  its  present  form  appear  so  simple,  several 
expensive  failures  occnxred  before  it  was  perfected ;  its  chains  being  each  more 
than  a  mile  l<mg. 
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The  project  of  a  bridge  acroM  tbe  Henai  Strait  waf  raggested  ai  early  af  17S3, 
and  in  1801,  designs  were  made  by  Rennie  for  inch  a  purpose.  Some  jean 
later,  the  matter  was  again  taken  np,  and  Telford  prepared  two  different  designs, 
one  for  a  bridge  of  cast  iron  arches,  and  another  to  which  be  gave  the  preference, 
for  a  single  arch  of  500  feet,  at  Tnys-y-moch,  where  he  was  eventoaUy,  in  1818, 
directed  to  construct  a  saspension  bridge,  similar  in  principle*  to  the  one  which 
he  had  proposed  to  erect  a  few  years  before  over  the  Mersey,  at  Raneom  Qap ; 
this  was  completed  in  1826.  The  progress  of  industry  from  this  period  is 
remaii^able.  Immense  sums  have  been  expended  in  usefol  contrivances 
to  endeavoor  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  the  people ;  and  in  all  these,  nearly 
the  whde  hM  been  spent  in  labour,  or  in  the  eneonrafemont  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  such  as  no  nation  in  the  world  can  boast  of  beside.  The  innnmerable 
buildings  for  commerce  and  for  convenience,  surpass  even  the  eastles  of  the 
andent  nobility,  or  any  of  the  immense  piles  in  foraiga  countries,  whose  only 
beauty  is  their  ancient  forms  of  prison-like  extension. 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  invention  of  rafl-roads  in  this  country,  they  are  really 
insignificant  compared  vrith  their  extension  in  America,  and  the  schwnes  on  foot 
on  the  continent  and  Russia,  and  by  various  other  governments.  Several  exten- 
rive  lines  have  been  completed  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  those  as  well  as 
these  now  in  progress  are  all  state  undertakings,  amounting  to  about  1,600  miles 
in  length,  they  having  cost  on  the  aggregate  30  millions  of  dollars. 

Our  legislation  as  to  railways  and  most  other  descriptions  of  public  works, 
appears  to  be  as  defective  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is,  and  must  be  admitted 
no  easy  matter  to  decide  how  for  an  interference  with  private  property  should  be 
carried  in  such  cases,  and  where  it  should  stop.  At  present,  the  practaoe  is  lor  a 
railway  act  to  authorize  the  company  in  whose  favour  it  is  granted,  to  charge 
certain  rates  of  toll  on  the  passengen  and  goods,  not  for  any  specified  time,  but 
oQtttisaaUj  I  It  is  uo  diAeolt  matter  to  6bserve  that  in  case  of  a  second  lino 
being  proposed  and  undertaken  to  check  this,  which  may  be  made  a  species  of 
monopoly,  and  would  be  ruinous  to  overeome  whatever  might  be  the  chancee  if 
success  on  the  beginaing*  The  foir  presumption  is,  thai  most  lines  of  roads  wffl 
be  exceedingly  productive,  by  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  manulactures 
and  commerce  of  the  people  •  Instances  of  example  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  private  or  public  companies  have  been  allowed  to  erect  bridges 
and  roads,  Ibr  the  pubKe  use,  by  the  payswat  of  a  toU  which  al  fint  appeared 
remarkably  reasonable  and  small,  are  numerous ;  but  by  the  increase  of  popa- 
lation  and  commerce,  this  has  become  a  heavy  tax  on  Ike  public  :— for  example, 
TheLairaandl  the  Stoaehoose  Bridges  were  eredad  by  pffirate  pevMBS  la  eop- 
plant  the  use  of  ferries ;  the  latter  now  pays  an  enoimona  yearly  revenue,  enevi^ 
to  bufid  the  bridge.  Its  value  was  ratsd  at  jf  40,000,  when  the  proprietor  wae 
applied  to,  to  throw  it  open  to  the  pubKc 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


COMHBBCB. 


The  natare  of  oommeroe — Mercantile  opemtioiia— The  merchant  the  middle 
man  between  the  grower  and  consumer — ^Folljr  and  nnprofitablenees  of  mnlti- 
pHcity  of  engagements  b j  one  inditidnal— IMfiaon  of  laboor  expedites  pio- 
dnction,  becomes  profitable— Opnlenoe  and  oomfort  prodnoed  bj  oommeroe 
^Nature  of  monopolies — ^Their  injustioe,  and  effects — The  monopoly  of 
Ubles-^ompetition  fosters  oommeroe,  promotes  national  affinity. 

Altuouoh  the  origin  of  commerce  is  coeval  with 
the  first  dawn  of  civilizationi  the  moment  that  indi- 
viduals ceased  to  supply  themselves  directly  with 
various  articles  and  accommodation,  they  began  to 
apply  themselves  to  social  intercourse  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  grew  up  amongst  them;  for  it 
is  only  by  exchanging  that  superfluous  portion  of 
produce  raised  by  themselves,  that  exceeds  their  own 
consumption,  for  such  portions  of  the  surplus  raised  by 
others,  that  the  division  of  employments  can  be  intro- 
duced ;  or  that  different  individuals  can  apply  them- 
selves in  preference  to  different  pursuits.  Not  only 
does  commerce  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
village  or  parish  to  combine  their  separate  efforts  t  > 
accomplish  some  common  object,  but  it  also  enables 
those  of  different  provinces  or  kingdoms  to  apply 
themselves  in  an  especial  manner  to  those  callings 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  the  districts 
or  country  which  they  occupy  give  them  some  pecu* 
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liar  advantage.  The  territorial  division  of  labour  has 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  decelerate  the  civilization  of  mankind ; 
were  it  not  for  it,  we  should  be  destitute  of  a  great 
number  of  the  necessary  comforts  and  enjoyments 
which  we  now  possess,  and  the  prices  of  the  few  that 
should  remain  would  in  most  instances  be  very  greatly 
increased,  while  the  exchange  of  different  products 
is  carried  on  by  the  producers  themselves,  they  must 
unavoidably  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  and  experience 
many  inconveniences.  Were  there  no  merchants,  a 
farmer  wishing  to  till  bis  crop  would  be  obliged,  in  the 
first  place,  to  seek  for  <iu8tomeTS,  and  to  dispose  of  his 
com  as  nearly  as  possible  in  such  quantities  as  might 
suit  the  demands  of  the  various  individuals  inclined 
to  purchase,  and  after  getting  its  price,  he  would  next 
be  obliged  to  send  to  various  different  remote  places 
for  the  commodities  required  in  its  stead,  besides  being 
exposed  to  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  and  inconve- 
nience, whereby  his  attention  would  be  continually 
directed  from  the  labour  of  his  farm.  The  establish* 
ment  of  a  distinct  mercantile  class  effectually  obviates 
these  inconveniences.  When  a  set  of  dealers  erect 
warehouses  and  shops  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  all 
descriptions  of  commodities,  every  producer  is  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  seeking  customers,  and  knowing 
beforehand  where  he  may  at  alltimes  be  supplied  with 
products  he  may  require,  devotes  his  whole.time  and 
energy  to  his  proper  business.  The  intervention  of 
merchants  gives  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  mo- 
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tion  to  the  plough  and  the  loom  ;  were  this  class  of 
traders  annihilated,  all  tlie  springs  of  industry  would 
be  paralyzed.  The  numberless  diflBctilties  arising 
in  affecting  exchanges,  would  lead  each  particular 
family  to  endeavour  to  produce  all  the  articles  they 
had  occasion  for :  society  would  be  thus  thrown  back 
into  primeval  barbarism  and  ignorance  ;  the  divisions 
of  labour  would  be  relinquished,  and  the  desire  to  rise 
in  the  world,  and  improve  our  condition  would  decline 
according  as  it  became  more  difficult  to  gratify. 

What  sort  of  a^coltoral  management  ooald  be  expected  from  farmers  who 
had  to  mannlactare  their  own  wool  and  make  their  own  shoes ;  and  what  sort 
of  mannfactorers  conld  they  be  who  were  efery  now  and  then  obliged  to  leave 
the  shuttle  for  the  plough,  or  the  needle  for  the  anvil  ?  A  sociefy  without  that 
distinction  of  employments  and  professions  resulting  from  a  division  of  labour, 
that  is  without  conmieroe,  wod14  be  totally  destitute  of  arts  or  scienoes  of  any 
sort.  It  is  by  the  assistance  each  individual  renders  to  and  receives  from  his 
neighbours,  by  every  one  applying  himself  in  preference  to  some  peculiar  task, 
and  eombining*  though  probably  without  intending  it,  his  efforts  with  those  of 
others,  that  civilized  man  becomes  equal  to  the  most  gigantic  efforts.  The 
mercantile  class  may  be  divided  into  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers ;  if  the 
wholesale  merchant  were  himself  to  retail  the  goods  he  has  brought  from  differpnt 
places,  he  would  require  a  proportionate  larger  capital,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  give  that  exclusive  attention  to  any  department  of  his  business  which 
is  indispensible  to  its  being  carried  on  in  the  best  manner.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  each  dealer,  at  of  each  workman,  to  confine  himself  to  some  one  business ;  by 
this  means  each  trade  is  best  understood,  better  cultivated,  and  carried  on  the 
cheapest  possible  manner.  But  whether  carried  on  by  a  separate  class  or  not, 
it  is  obfions  that  retailing  of  commodities  is  indispensible.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  cargo  of  tea  should  be  imported  from  China,  or  a  cargo  of  sugar  from 
Jamaica  ;  most  individuals  have  some  demand  for  these  articles,  but  there  is 
noc  a  single  private  person  even  in  London,  requiring  so  large  a  supply  for  his 
ovrn  consumption ;  it  is  dear,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  retailed,  that  is,  it  must 
be  sold  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  all  classes  of  customers. 
The  observatieos  already  made  serve  (o  shew  the  influence  of  trade  on  the  various 
individuals  of  a  prosperous  state,  but  it  is  not  in  this  ^respect  only  that  the 
establishment  of  trade  is  advantageous.    It  is  still  so  in  a  greater  degree  by  its 
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allowing  the  inhalntants  of  the  varioof  dutricto  of  fhe  empire  to  turn  their  laboiir 
into  those  channels  in  which  it  will  be  most  prodnctiTe.  The  different  soils,  the 
different  climates  of  varions  districts,  fit  them  for  heing  appropriated  in  prefer- 
ence to  certain  species  of  industry ;  a  district  where  coal  is  ahnndant,  with  an 
easy  access  to  the  ocean,  and  a  considerable  command  of  internal  narigation,  is 
the  natural  seat  of  manufactures.  Wheat  and  other  species  of  grain  are  the 
natoral  products  of  rich  arable  soils ;  and  cattle,  after  being  reared  in  monn- 
taanons  districts  are  most  advantageously  fattened  in  meadows  and  low  grounds. 
Hence,  it  follows  that  the  inhabitants  of  different  places,  by  confining  themselves 
to  those  branches  of  industry,  for  the  successfbl  prosecution  of  which  they  have 
some  peculiar  capahility,  and  exchanging  their  surplus  produce  for  that  of  others, 
will  obtain  a  larger  supply  of  all  sorts  of  the  useful  and  desirable  products  than 
they  could  do,  were  they  to  apply  themselves  indiscriminately  to  every  different 
business.  The  tenitorial  division  of  lahonr  is  even  more  advantageous  than  its 
division  among  individuals.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  country,  provided  it  were  divided  into  small  districts,  without  any 
intercourse  with  each  other,  or  with  foreigners,  could  not,  how  well-soever  labour 
might  be  divided  amongst  themselves,  be  otherwise  than  poor  and  miserable ; 
some  of  them  might  have  a  superabundance  of  com,  at  the  same  time  they  must 
be  wholly  destitute  of  wine,  coal,  and  iron,  while  others  may  have  the  largest 
supply  of  the  latter  articles  vrith  but  little  grain. 

In  commercial  countries,  no  such  anomalies  can 
exist :  opulence  and  comfort  are  there  universally 
diffused,  and  the  labours  of  the  mercantile  class 
enable  the  inhabitants  oF  each  district  to  apply  them* 
selves  principally  to  those  engagements  that  are 
naturally  best  suited  to  them.  Thus  the  benefits  of 
commerce  enable  every  individual  to  avail  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  his  situation, 
to  work  on  the  materials  with  which  nature  has  fur- 
nished him,  to  humour  his  disposition,  and  betake 
himself  to  the  task  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  qualified 
to  succeed.  The  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  may 
interest  himself  in  the  care  of  the  woods,  and  his 
timber,  and  his  flocks  of  sheep ;  the  owner  of  the 
pastures  and  meadows  may  take  himself  to  the  care 
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of  his  herds  ;  the  owner  of  the  clay  pits  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery ;  and  the  husbandman  to  the  cul- 
ture of  his  fields.  In  other  respects,  the  advantages 
resulting  from  improved  communication  are  probably 
more  striking ;  they  give  the  same  common  interest 
to  every  different  part  of  the  most  widely  extended 
empire,  and  put  down,  or  rather  prevent,  any  attempt 
at  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  of  particular 
districts,  by  bringing  them  into  competition  with 
those  of  all  the  others.  Nothing  in  a  state,  enjoying 
great  facilities  of  communication,  is  separate  or  un- 
connected ;  all  is  mutual,  reciprocal,  and  dependant. 
Such  being  the  vast  extent  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  trade,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  give  it  every  proper  encouragement  and  protection  ; 
but  it  will  be  found,  on  a  little  consideration,  that  this 
duty  is  rather  negative  than  positive — that  is,  consists 
less  in  forming  regulations  than  in  removing  of  ob- 
stacles. The  errors  of  government  in  matters  of 
trade  have  not  been  that  they  have  done  too  little,  but 
that  they  have  attempted  to  do  too  much.  All  regu- 
lations, whatever  be  their  object,  that  operate  either  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  commodities  from  one  part  of 
the  empire  to  another,  or  the  free  circulation  of  labour, 
necessarily  tend  to  check  the  division  of  employment 
and  the  spirit  of  competition  and  emulation,  and 
must  in  consequence  lessen  the  amount  of  produce. 
The  same  principle  that  prompts  to  open  roads,  to 
construct  bridges  and  canals,  ought  to  lead  our  legis- 
lators to  erase  from  the  statute  book  every  regulation 
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which  either  prevents  or  fetters  the  operations  of  the 
merchant,  and  the  free  disposal  of  capital  and  labour. 
Whether  the  internal  freedom  of  commerce  be  inter- 
rupted by  impassable  mountains  and  bogs,  or  by 
excessive  tolls  or  restrictive  regulations,  the  effect  is 
equally  pernicious. 

The  ooaunon  law,  af  well  as  tiie  ancirait  statate  law  of  England,  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  moDopolira,  or  to  the  granting  of  powers  to  any  individual  class  to 
furnish  the  market  with  commodities ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  ooncnrrenoe  in 
favour  of  the  freedom  of  industry*  daring  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  the  hoose  of 
Tndor,  the  notion  that  the  Crown  was  by  its  prerogative  entitled  to  dispense  with 
any  law  to  the  contrary,  and  to  establish  monopolies,*  became  fashionable 
amongst  the  cimrt  lawyers,  and  was  acted  npon  to  a  very  great  extent.  Few 
things,  indeed,  occasioned  so  mnch  dissatisfaction  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as 
the  multiplication  of  the  monopolies.,  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  made 
by  the  Crown  and  the  court  party  in  Parliament,  the  grievance  became  so  intol- 
erable as  to  give  rise  to  the  famous  statute  of  1624,  by  which  all  monopolies, 
grants,  letters  patent,  and  licences  for  buying  and  selling,  and  making  of  goods 
and  manufactures,  not  given  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  are  declared  to  be 
altogether  contrary  to  the  law  of  this  realm,  void,  and  of  none  eflect,  excepting 
patents  for  fourteen  years  for  the  sole  making  of  new  manufactures,  dec  This 
statute  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage,  and  has  perhaps  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  to  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  VVith  the  exception  of  the  monopoly  of  printing  bibles,  and  the  restraint 
imposed  by  the  charter  of  bodies  legally  incorporated,  the  freedom  of  the  internal 
industry  has  ever  since  been  vigilantly  prot«H:ted ;  full  scope  has  been  given  to 
the  principle  of  competition.f    It  is  to  this  freedom  that  the  comparatively 

*  Henry  VII.  ordered  all  the  merchants'  stores  and  shops  in  the  kingdom  to 
be  closed,  and  to  bring  their  goods  for  sale  to  his  fair  at  Westminster,  for  several 
vreeks.  The  account  states,  that  during  this  time  the  weather  was  so  unpropi- 
tious,  that  it  rained  nearly  all  the  time ;  and  the  quantity  of  merchandize  that 
was  spoiled  was  immense ;  and  yet  he  persisted  in  the  same  course  three  years 
after ;  the  same  kind  of  weather  oontinned  all  the  time,  90  that  the  merchants' 
loss  was  great. 

t  The  last  important  monopoly  was  bought  by  Parliaments  which  was  for  the 
whole  supplying  of  coal  to  the  city  of  London.  It  was  usual  for  the  reigning 
mooareh  to  grant  monopolies  instead  of  pensions,  to  individuals  on  whom  they 
wished  to  convey  favours ;  some  of  which  were  most  extravagant. 
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floorialimg  ftate  of  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  mainlj  to  be  ascribed.  It  maj 
be  sufficient  to  expose  the  fallacj  of  the  opinion  that  has  sometimes  been  main- 
tained, that  whatever  one  nation  gains  by  her  foreign  commerce  mnst  be  lost  by 
some  one  else ;  it  is  singular  how  snch  a  notion  should  even  have  originated. 
Commerce  is  not  direcUy  prodnctive,  nor  is  the  good  derived  from  it  to  be 
estimated  by  its  immoderate  effiscts.  What  conmiercial  nations  give  is  nniformly 
the  fair  equivalent  of  what  they  get ;  in  their  dealings  they  do  not  prey  upon  each 
other,  but  are  benefited  alike.  But  the  influence  of  foreign  conmierce  in  multi- 
plying and  cheapening  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments,  is  perhaps  inferior  to  its 
direct  influence  on  industry— by  adding  to  the  mass  of  desirable  articles,  by 
.inspiring  new  tastes,  and  stimulating  enterprise  and  invention  by  bringing  the 
people  into  competition  vrith  foreigners,  and  making  them  acquainted  with  their 
arts  and  institutions.  The  apathy  and  langour  that  exists  in  a  rude  state  of 
sodety  has  been  universally  remarked.  Not  only  does  foreign  commerce  excite 
indostry,  and  distribnte  the  gilts  of  nature ;  but  it  also  contributes  the  gilts  of 
science  and  of  arts,  and  gives  to  each  particular  country  the  means  of  profiting 
by  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  others  as  much  as  by  those  of  her  own 
citizens.  The  ingenious  machine  invented  by  Whitney  in  the  United  States,  for 
separating  the  cotton  wool  from  the  pod,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
of  one  of  the  principal  manufactures,  has  been  quite  as  advantageous  to  us  as  to 
his  own  countrymen ;  and  the  discoveries  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  Wedgwood, 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  articles  we  send  abroad,  have  been  as  advantageous 
to  our  foreign  customers  as  to  ourselves.  Commerce  has  caused  the  blessings 
of  civilization  to  be  universally  diffused,  and  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and 
sdenoe  to  be  conveyed  to  the  remotest  comers.  Its  humanising  influence  is 
most  important,  while  by  making  each  country  depend  for  the  means  of  supply- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  its  wants,  on  the  assistance  of  others,  it  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  remove  a  host  of  the  most  hatelul  prejudices,  and  to 
make  mankind  regard  each  other  as  friends  and  brothers  and  not  as  enemies. 
The  dread  once  so  prevalent  of  the  progress  of  other  nations,  in  wealth  and 
civilization,  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  as  absurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  A 
commercial  war,  whether  crovmed  with  victory  or  branded  with  defeat,  can  never 
prevent  another  nation  firom  becoming  more  industrious  than  ourselves ;  and  if 
they  are  more  industrious  they  will  sell  cheaper ;  and,  consequently,  your  cus- 
tmien  will  fofiake  you,  and  go  to  them.  This  will  happen,  though  yon  cover 
the  ocean  with  fleets,  and  the  land  with  arms.  The  soldier  may  lay  waste  ^  the 
privateer,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  irill  make  poor— for  it  is  the  eternal 
law  of  providenee,  that  **  the  hand  of  the  diligent  can  alone  make  ridi." 

If  therefore,  the  agriculturist  is  more  heavily  taxed 
than  any  other  branch  of  industry,  which  no  doubt  is 
a  fact,  because  the  land  is  loaded  with  nearly  the 
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whole  of  the  pauperism  and  the  unemployed  poor ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  tax  of  the  whole  ecclesiastic 
law  of  tythes  (unless  a  scheme  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  rate,  which  we  hope  to  make  clear  in  the 
improvements,  will  alter  these  views.)  The  agri- 
culturists are  entitled  to  demand,  that  a  duty  be 
laid  on  all  foreign  corn  when  imported,  corresponding 
to  the  excess  of  the  burthens  affecting  them.  When 
a  duty  is  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  for 
the  equitable  purpose  of  counteracting  the  peculiar 
duties  laid  on  the  corn  raised  at  home,  an  equivalent 
drawback  ought  to  be  allowed  on  its  exportation.  In 
allowing  this  drawback,  we  are  merely  returning  to 
the  farmer  (through  the  merchant)  a  tax  which  be 
has  already  paid,  and  which  he  ought  to  have  to  place 
him  in  a  comparative  state  of  competition  in  the  foreign 
market — not  only  with  the  foreign  producer,  but  with 
his  own  countrymen,  who  are  producing  other  com- 
modities. A  duty,  accompanied  with  a  drawback,  as 
now  stated,  would  not  only  be  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment, but  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the 
farmer,  without  being  injurious  to  any  one  else ;  this 
would  be  essentially  different  from  a  bounty  on  ex- 
portation, in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  bounty  is 
generally  understood.  The  radical  defect  of  the 
system  followed  from  1815  down  to  the  present 
moment  is  so  great,  at  least  as  respects  agriculture^ 
that  it  forces  up  prices,  in  years  when  the  harvest  is 
deficient ;  while  it  leaves  the  market  to  be  glutted 
when  it  is  abundant ;  but  while  a  constant  duty  of 
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8iz  shillings  would  secure  to  the  home  grower  all  the 
increase  of  prices  which  the  regard  due  to  the  interest 
of  others  should  allow  them  to  realise  in  a  bad  year : 
the  drawback  of  6s.,  by  enabling  them  to  export,  in 
unusually  plentiful  years,  would  prevent  the  market 
from  being  overloaded,  and  the  prices  from  falling  to 
the  ruinous  extent  to  the  renter  that  they  now  occasion- 
ally do.  Such  a  plan  would  render  the  business  of  the 
com  dealer,  and  of  agriculture,  comparatively  secure ; 
and  would  therefore  provide  for  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  both.  We  are  astonished  that  the  agricul- 
turists have  not  taken  this  view  of  the  matter. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  plan  i«,  that  it  would  be  imponible  to  levy  the 
duty  when  the  home  price  became  very  high ;  and  that,  oonieqnently,  it  would 
be  freqnently  neceesary  to  raipend  it  Bat  this  objection  doei  not  seem  to  be  by 
any  means  so  formidable,  at  it  bae  eometimeB  been  repreiented.  It  may  be 
condndedf  on  nnaciailable  gnnmdfl,  that  were  the  porti  constantly  open  nnder  a 
moderate  fixed  dnty,  and  an  eqnindent  drawback  granted,  extreme  flnctnations 
of  price  would  be  Tery  rare.  Tet,  rappoiing  that  when  the  home  price  exceeded 
SOs.  per  quarter,  the  dnty  should  cease— which  we  believe,  would  very  seldom 
come  into  operation,  on  account  of  the  immense  stores  there  would  be  always  in 
bond  in  the  kingdom-^those  who  object  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  fanners  to  deprive 
them  of  the  full  advantage  of  the  highest  prices,  should  recollect  that  in  matters 
of  thia  sort,  it  is  not  always  either  possible,  or  if  possible,  prudent  to  cairy  the 
soundest  principles  to  an  extreme,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  better 
consulted  by  guarding  against  dearth  and  scarcity. 

The  real  object  of  the  corn  laws  of  1815,  was  to 

keep  up  the  price  of  corn  to  80s.  per  quarter,  but  to 

succeed  in  this  it  wasindispensible  not  only  that  foreign 

com  should  be  excluded  when  prices  were  under  a 

certain  limit,  but  that  the  markets  should  never  be 

overloaded  with  corn  produced  at  home,  for  it  is  clear 

that  if  the  supply  should  in  ordinary  years  be  sufficient 
No.  10.  o  o 
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for  that  purpose,  and  when,  in  such  cases,  the  surplus 
is  thrown  on  the  market,  it  cannot  fail  in  the  event  to 
cause  a  ruinous  depression.  Now  this  was  the  precise 
situation  of  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  war,  owing  to 
the  act  of  1804,  but  far  more  to  diflBculties  in  the  way 
of  importation,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
prices  attained  an  extraordinary  height  in  1809  to 
1814,  and  gave  such  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  together 
with  the  machinery  used  instead  of  manual  labour, 
that  we  grew  in  1812  and  1813  sufficient  corn  for  our 
supply,  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear,  though 
our  ports  were  sealed  against  importation  from  abroad, 
that  the  first  luxurious  crop  must  have  occasioned  a 
ruinous  decline  of  prices.  It  is  the  exclusion,  not  the 
destruction  of  foreign  corn  that  has  caused  the  distress 
of  the  agriculturists,  for  it  is  this  exclusion  that  has 
forced  up  prices  of  corn  in  this  country  in  scarce  and 
average  years,  to  an  unnatural  level,  and  that,  con- 
sequently renders theimportation  in  favourable  seasons 
impossible,  without  such  a  fall  of  prices  as  is  most 
disastrous  to  the  farmer.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
proof  of  this  statement,  that  the  average  price  in 
1814,  was  748.  per  quarter,  and  in  1815,  it  had  fallen 
to  64s.  But  as  these  prices  would  not  indemnify  the 
occupiers  of  the  poor  lands,  brought  under  tillage 
during  the  high  prices,  they  gradually  relinquished 
their  cultivation,  a  considerable  portion  was  converted 
into  pasture,  rents  were  greatly  reduced,  and  wages 
began  to  decline,  but  the  legislature  having  prohibited 
the  importation  of  com,  the  operation  of  this  natural 
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principle  of  adjustment  was  unfortunately  counter- 
acted, and  the  price  of  1816  rose  to  75s.  lOd.  ;  this 
rise  was  insufficient  to  occasion  any  new  improvement^ 
and  as  foreign  corn  was  now  excluded,  and  large 
tracts  of  land  had  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  the 
supply  was  so  much  diminished,  that  notwithstanding 
the  increased  value  of  money,  prices  rose  in  1817  to 
94s.  9d.,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
harvest  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  1818,  to  84s.  Id. 
the  latter  being  the  most  productive  crop  of  wheat  till 
1844,  almost  ever  known  ;  these  high  prices  had  the 
natural  effect — they  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  farmers,  who  imagined  that  the  corn  law  was  at 
length  beginning  to  produce  the  effects  anticipated 
from  it,  and  that  the  golden  days  of  1812,  when 
wheat  sohl  for  1 25s.  per  quarter  were  about  to  return  ! 
The  increased  prices  necessarily  occasioned  a  fresh 
extension  of  tillage,  capital  was  again  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  this  increase  of  tillage, 
conspiring  with  favourable  seasons,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  exportation,  sunk  the  prices  to  such  a  degree, 
that  in  October,  1822,  to  38s.  Id.,  and  the  average 
price  of  the  year  was  only  43s.  3d.  By  this  we  may 
see  that  it  is  only  a  free  trade  in  corn  that  can  give 
the  farmers  that  security  against  such  amazing  fluctu- 
ations, and  therefore  to  guard  against  the  variations 
and  imposts  of  taxes,  a  fixed  duty  and  drawback  as 
we  have  described,  would  combine  steadiness  of  prices 
with  the  prevention  of  their  rising  to  an  oppressive 

height ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  crops  were  - 

o  o  2 
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unusually  luxuriant*  a  ready  outlet  would  be  found  by 
the  drawback  for  the  surplus  in  foreign  countries ; 
our  West  India  islands  would  draw  from  us  their 
supplies,  as  well  as  various  other  places,  which  now 
purchase  on  the  continent.  If  we  would  secure  for 
ourselves  abundance,  and  avoid  fluctuation,  we  must 
renounce  all  attempts  at  exclusion,  and  be  ready  to 
deal  in  corn,  as  we  ought  to  be  in  everything  else,  on 
fair  and  liberal  principles. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  in  1890,  that  the 
estimate  for  that  comitry  mnst  be  also  considered  extremely  moderate.  The 
exports  of  com  to  England  are  tary  large— in  1806,  400,000  quarters  of  grain, 
of  all  sorts,  were  exported  to  England ;  and  in  1890,  the  qnantitj  had  increased 
to  2,400,000  quarters ;  and  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce  in  proportion.  The 
committee  were  informed  that  some  of  the  small  dealers,  who  were  fomieilx 
making  about  J&400  a  year,  can  now  make,  in  the  same  article,  dS  10,000.  Fiflj 
tons  of  eggs,  and  ten  tons  of  live  and  dead  poultry,  are  sometimes  shipped  from 
Dublin  in  a  single  day.  One  of  the  witnesses  infbnned  the  committee,  that  in 
1884,  in  eggs  alone,  a  branch  of  trade  entMy  new,  there  were  exported  from 
Dublin  to  the  ndue  of  ^^3,000.  Cattle  were  brought  from  Ballynasloe  to 
liverpool  in  little  more  than  three  days. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

COMMESCB. 

Produces  a  redprocitj  of  kindlj  feeling  in  nations — ^Imports  and  exports— 
Artificial  protection^>The  oontTast--SUding  scal»^£tH  effects^-Fized  dnty— 
Importation  of  wheat  from  Ireland— Canning's  opuion  on  the  com  laws— - 
The  glove  trade— East  India  trade — ^Tobacco— Tallow— Coffise^Sngar — Tea 
— Cotton — ^Tlie  effiscts  of  commeroe  on  civilized  nations. 

Though  our  national  industry  may  appear  remark- 
able in  relation  to  its  manufactures,  its  fisheries  and 
internal  intercourse,  raising  a  spirit  of  emulation  and 
enei^y,  not  to  be  found  a  parallel  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  at  the  same  time  her  merchants  are  esteemed 
as  were  those  of  Tyre  of  old,  princes,  and  among  the 
honourable  of  the  earth.  The  amazing  increase  of 
the  commerce  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  the  im« 
pediments  which  war  always  creates,  even  in  its  most 
successful  position,  is  wasteful  and  destructive  in  the 
extreme,' which  has  placed  this  country,  surrounded  as 
it  is  by  water,  in  a  situation  of  becoming  a  depdt  for 
the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  all  nations.  The 
commerce  of  England  has  been  extending  gradually 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  at  times,  particu- 
larly in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  it  received  a 
considerable  check  from  the  religious  bigotry  of  the 
times,  though  at  other  periods  the  hospitable  reception 
of  the  fugitives  of  other  nations,  who  had  been  driven 
by  the  same  cause,  was  one  of  the  principal  effects  of 
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the  increase  this  nation  may  ascribe  her  superiority 
in  her  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  well  as  our 
improvements  in  agriculture.  We  may  observe  a  fact 
often  exemplified,  which  is  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
country  has  revived  from  the  destruction  and  waste 
of  war,  as  if  the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  started  forth 
on  the  return  of  peace  like  a  spring  from  which  a 
heavy  pressure  had  been  removed.  We  need  not 
refer  further  back  than  the  revolution  in  1688,  to 
illustrate  this  fact.  In  the  course  of  the  eight  years 
war  which  followed,  the  receipts  of  the  customs  fell 
off  considerably,  within  the  same  space  the  revenue 
of  the  post-office  is  stated  to  have  been  reduced  from 
£76,318  to  £58,  672,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  evi- 
dence, that  the  pressure  of  the  war  was  not  confined  to 
our  foreign  trade,  but  was  felt  throughout  our  sacred 
system.  In  1790  it  rose  again  at  the  return  of  peace 
to  £82,319,  and  our  exports  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding amounted  to  £6,709,881,  of  which  £2,932,292 
were  for  our  woollen  manufactures,  which  goods  were 
conveyed  in  337,328  tons  of  shipping,  of  which  no 
less  a  proportion  than  293,703  were  English,  and  the 
foreign  43,625,  just  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  now  is. 
About  a  century  before  this  the  greatest  proportion  of 
shipping  was  foreign,  the  British  was  very  small.  Our 
trade  with  Holland  at  this  time  was  in  woollen  goods, 
lead,  and  iron  ware,  hemp,  flax,  and  thread  linens, 
with  a  variety  of  smaller  articles,  enumerated  by 
Devanant  at  forty-five  species  of  goods. 
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WherpM,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  we  exported  130  different 
kindj  of  goodx,  which  principally  were  woollen  goods,  tin,  lead,  brass,  molasses, 
wrooght  silk,  bntter,  and  morkins  (hides).  Onr  exportadons  of  lead  amounted 
to  on] J  jf  397  in  1669,  bnt  in  1703  it  increased  to  j&38,383.  Onr  exports  of  tin, 
a]so,  in  1669,  were  valned  at  jf  1,635 ;  and  in  1703,  at  j£17i051  .  At  this  time,  the 
eipartation  of  grain  was  small  to  Holland,  Spain,  Denmark,  Africa,  Italy,  and 
Portngal :— from  1663,  the  average  value  did  not  exceed  £4,315  per  annnm; 
vheieas,  in  the  eleven  years  from  1700  to  1710^  we  exported  to  Africa,  the 
Canaries,  Denmark,  Norway,  Flanders,  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Ireland* 
Kadeira,  Portugal,  Russia,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Venice,  besides  the  British 
l^tations  of  America,  com  to  the  valoe  of  j^4,934  per  annum.  Of  the 
amoant  of  that  entered  for  exportation,  Holland  alone  averaged  ^151,934 ;  what 
part  of  this  was  for  their  own  consumption,  and  what  part  they  exported  to  other 
coontries,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  was  conjectured  by  many,  that  because  they 
always  had  large  stores  of  com  in  their  granaries  ;  that  they  kept  our  wheat  till 
yntn  of  scarcity,  and  then  brought  us  back  onr  own  wheat,  because  of  the 
premium  we  gave  at  that  time  for  the  importation.  However,  this  scheme  had 
fDch  an  effect  on  our  agricultural  population,  that  our  produce  was  nearly  doubled 
viUiin  the  next  ten  years,  at  the  same  time,  the  prices  were  considerably  less 
than  they  had  hitherto  been.  In  1758,  the  value  of  our  exports  amounted  to 
^^12,618,315 ;  in  1760  to  j£  14,693,270— yet  at  this  period,  our  imports  were  quite 


British  and  Irish 
Imports  Foreign  exports  produce  and 

manufactures 

In  1800 ^31,776,263    ^10,336,966     .£24,927,684 

,,1810 39,301,612     9,357,465     34,661,901 

„  1830 32,438,650    10,555,913     38,395,685 

„  1830 46,245,241     10,662,402    61,140,864 

„  1840 67,432,964    13,774,306     102,714,060 

In  1782,  our  post-office  revenue  for  the  United  Kingdom  was .^01,804 

1,1755 345,321 

wISOO 1,083,950 

nl830 3,058,730 

n!835 3,107,677 

»1842 1,495,540 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that,  in  1677,  in  a  printed  list  of  British  merchants, 
there  wen  only  1786  altogether  in  London  and  its  environs  ;  these  were  all  true 
importers  and  exporters  of  goods.  The  same  account  states  that  those  of  Bristol 
and  other  trading  towns  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  our  plantations,  with 
thdse  of  ^MDD,  Italy,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  Norway, 
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the  Baltic,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  did  not  amount  to  two-thirds  of  that 
nnmber,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  merchants  of  Enro{)e.  A  century  before  this, 
the  preponderance  was  in  favour  of  Holland  ;  the  Dutch  were  the  grand  capital- 
ists of  Europe,  and  knew  how  to  maintain  their  superiority,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  civil  dissension  and  wars,  they  would  have  maintained  it  to  the  present 
day.  The  Dutch  here  stood  in  the  position  of  the  capitalists  of  Europe,  and  the 
English  as  the  labourers,  the  former,  in  fact,  employed  the  latter  to  work  for 
them,  to  produce  the  goods,  the  wooUens,  the  iron,  and  various  other  articles, 
which  they  sold  at  a  profit  to  other  countries.  Of  course  in  such  a  connection, 
while  the  Dutch  had  the  goods,  the  English  had  the  money,  the  latter  would  be 
benefitted  by  the  exchange,  the  exports  to  Holland  were  ^^,417,890  in  1703,  or 
very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  to  foreign  ports.  Yet  the  imports  from 
Holland,  in  the  same  year,  were  only  232,568  in  foreign  vessels,  mostly  their  own ; 
to  Grermany  ^^38,791,  while  our  imports  from  the  same  place,  were  jC677f521 ; 
by  this  account  our  trade  was  profitable  to  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  Holland ; 
by  our  dealing  with  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  with  France,  we  were  losers 
according  to  the  same  way  of  reckoning.  Our  imports  to  France,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  were  ^^75,21^9  and  our  exports  amounted  only  to  JS39M3 ;  to  the  East 
Indies  onrimports  were  181,296,  exports  149,893 ;  in  Russia,  ^1 12,252 ;  exports 
58,884 ;  to  Sweden  the  exports  were  only  57,555  and  the  imports  212,094. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution,  an  act  was  passed 
renewing  and  strengthening  the  former  laws  against 
the  exportation  of  the  raw  n^aterial,  which  was  con- 
ceived to  be  very  remissly  observed,  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  officers  of  the  customs ;  this  was  under 
an  idea  that  such  exportations  would  inevitably  sink 
the  value  of  lands  in  this  country,  and  tend  to  the 
ruin  of  the  trade,  and  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
the  realm.  In  the  next  year  the  Parliament  put  an 
end  to  all  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 
all  subsisting  duties  upon  the  exportation  of  home 
woollen  manufactures,  on  the  ground  of  our  progres- 
sive improvements,  and  the  increase  of  our  population 
at  home ;  as  also  of  our  extensive  possessions  in  the 
plantations  of  America.    The  system  of  artificial  pro* 
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tection  was  not  applied  exclusively  to  our  woollen 
manufactures,  as  they  were  now  so  extensively  sold 
in  all  the  American  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
European  states ;  but  it  was  particularly  to  the  com, 
that  artificial  protection  was  extended.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  objects  of  the  various  legislative 
enactments  on  the  corn  grown  in  the  kingdom,  so  as  to 
regulate  its  price,  and  we  have  also  seen  that  one  or  two 
good  harvests  have  nullified  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
We  will  now  glance  at  the  various  acts  which  have  been 
passed  to  regulate  the  price  of  grain,  and  thus  artifi- 
cially to  foster  agricultural  operations.  The  first  law 
permitting  the  exportation  of  com  from  England 
without  the  Royal  licence  was  passed  in  1394  :  (17 
Rich.  II.  c.  7).  By  this  act,  exportation  which  appears 
to  have  been  before  strictly  prohibited,  was  made  free 
in  all  circumstances,  whatever  the  price  might  be  at 
home,  the  only  check  reserved  was,  that  as  the  King 
had  the  power,  formerly,  of  allowing  exportation  in 
particular  cases,  so  now  he  might  forbid  it  when  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  for  the  profit  of  the  realm.  The 
matter  therefore,  in  fact,  remained  as  before  under 
the  control  of  the  Crown— with  this  difference,  that 
now  exportation  was  established  as  a  general  law* 
The  alteration  of  the  law  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
the  increase  of  the  political  power  of  the  agricultural 
interests,  together  with  the  increased  production  and 
produce  of  the  soil ;  and  these  two  causes  operated 
in  moulding  our  corn  laws  for  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducer, to  the  present  time.  In  1436,  (by  15  Henry 
No.  10.  p  p 
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VI.,  c.  2)  the  right  of  exporting,  in  the  case  of  the 
home  price  being  under  a  certain  point,  was  given 
absolutely  without  any  restriction  or  reservation 
whatever ;  the  power  of  prohibition  was  taken  from 
the  King,  so  long  as  the  prices  remained  below 
the  sum  specified,  which  was  6s.  8d.  per  quarter. 
In  1463  (by  Edward  IV.,  c.  2)  a  new  advantage  was 
given  to  the  producers  by  importation  being  for  the 
first  time  forbidden,  whenever  the  prices  should  be 
under  that  point ;  in  this  state,  the  law  remained  for 
seventy-one  years.  But,  in  1634,  (26  of  Henry  VIII. 
c.  2)  the  legislature  swept  away  the  exporting  laws 
of  the  last  140  years,  and  suddenly  restored  for  a 
time,  the  original  state  of  the  law,  by  which  the 
whole  depended  on  the  caprice  of  the  royal  licence. 

The  importation  lawi  had  heoome  inoperative,  from  the  rise  of  prices  that  had 
taken  place  lince  tiui  had  been  pasied ;  this  state  lasted  for  twenty  years,  daring 
which  time,  the  agrienltoral  prosperity,  that  was  gaining  ground  in  Edward's 
time,  decHned.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  not  only  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  bnt  on  aoconnt  of  the  disturbing  and  domineering  power  of  both  the  king 
and  the  popish  clergy,  which  checked  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  variation 
of  prices  caused  the  necessaiy  and  the  greater  privations  of  the  poor,— the 
court  foolishly  imagining,  that  the  raising  of  prices  in  unproductive  yean, 
was  occasioned  by  the  contraband  exportation  of  the  victuals  of  the  country,— 
issued  a  proclamation  against  "  many  and  sundry  covetous  and  insatiable  per- 
sons, seeking  their  own  lucre  and  gains,  had,  and  daily  do,  carry  and  convey 
innumerablo  quantities,  as  well  as  com,  cheese,  butter,  and  other  victuals,  (the 
prohibition  extending  to  numerous  other  articles)  as  of  wood,  out  of  this  realm, 
into  parts  beyond  the  sea,  by  reason  whereof  the  said  com,  rictual,  and  wood, 
are  grown  into  a  wonderful  dearth  and  to  extreme  prices."  So  that  we  see  even 
this  short  solitary  suspension  of  the  onward  movement  of  cultivating  land,*  or 

•  At  this  time  the  com  was  produced,  not  by  the  ftumer,  but  by  the  nobles, 
who  received  it  from  their  tenants ;  and  from  the  extra  consumption  on  the  estates 
of  the  gentry  and  nobles,  the  soil  was  tilled  very  similar  to  the  lands  in  Poland 
at  the  present  time'->the  peasantry  never  tasting  of  the  com. 
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rather  land  owning.  In  1^163,  (5  Efiz.  c.  5\  an  aet,  cnriooBly  entitled,  **  touch- 
ing certain  political  oonstitationtf,  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  navy.'*  The 
limit  within  which  there  shonld  he  a  free  exportation  of  wheat,  was  enlarged  by 
the  plevation  of  the  termination  price  to  lOs.  per  ^artfsr-  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion was  alio  made  for  other  descriptioni  of  com.  In  1571,  (15  EUz.  c.  13),  the 
law  of  1394  wae  restored,  and  exportation  was  made  free,  whatever  might  be  the 
home  price,  at  all  timet  when  no  proclamation  had  been  issned  to  the  contrarj. 
In  1G83,  (31  Jamefl  I,  c.  38),  it  was  limited  to  33s ;  in  1660,  (13  Car.  II,  c.  4), 
to  408. ;  and  in  1663j  to  488..  Up  to  this  time,  the  lauded  interest  has  been  snc- 
cenfel  in  breaking  down  the  ancient  policy  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  prohibi- 
tory of  all  exportation  in  all  drcnmttances,  and  forbidding  importation  while  the 
home  price  wasnnder  6s.  8d.  per  quarter,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  operative. 
Down  to  this  time,  though  wheat  was  the  grain  generally  exported,  it  was  for 
many  years  afier  this  not  considered  the  common  food  of  the  people ;  for  even 
the  cities  hardly  ever  consumed  but  a  very  small  portion  of  this  grain,  except  in 
London.  In  1670,  (22  Car.  II.  c.  13),  a  new  system  commenced^tbe  price 
was  raised  to  53b.  4d. ;  but  the  impoHation  was  restrained  by  being  loaded  with 
a  prohibitory  amount  of  duty,  as  long  as  the  price  in  the  home  market  was 
under  53s.  4d. ;  and  even  with  a  heavy  duty  of  8s.  per  qaarter,  when  the  home 
price  reached  808.  This  was  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,— 
com  could  not  be  brought  from  abroad  at-  aU,  until  the  price  at  home  rose  to 
539. 4d..  and  even  then,  not  without  the  payment  of  a  tax,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  cost  of  purchase,  and  the  charge  of  conveyance  together,  amounted 
to  45s.  4d.,  at  the  same  time  its  exportation  was  perfectly  free ;  and  immediately 
after  the  revolution,  (1  William  and  Mary,  c.  12),  in  order  still  more  to  stimulate 
the  agricultural  interest  in  making  this  country  a  great  com  growing  kingdom, 
a  1>ounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  was  paid,  so  long  as  the  home  price  did  not  exceed 
48j.;  and  in  1699,  (1  William  III,  c.  20)  ««for  the  greater  encouragement  of 
tillage,*'  com  sent  abroad  was  relieved  even  from  all  custom-house  duties.  This 
system  contuiued  until  1773«  and  was  not  wholly  repealed  until  1815,  though  for 
the  last  thirty  years  our  imports  were  greater  than  our  exports,  mostly  by  reason 
of  the  greater  consumption  of  wheat  among  the  people  generally,  some  few  coun- 
ties excepted,  whose  population  had  **  their  rye  teeth.*'*  Some  Httle  idea  may 
be  gathered  of  the  quantity  grown  for  exportation,  although  England  was  never 
considered  a  com  exporting  country  to  any  extent  In  1697,  it  exported  14,699 
quarters  of  wheat  and  flour ;  in  1699,  only  557.  In  1700,  it  was  49,056 ;  and 
the  ten  following  years,  while  it  rose  in  1706  to  188,333,  it  never  was  under 
74,000  until  1710.    In  the  next  ten  years  it  ranged  from  719800  to  176,227;  in 

*  It  is  said  of  England  in  general,  that  at  this  time  "  they  had  lost  their  ryo 
teeth,"  meaning  the  conunon  people  had  become  too  dainty  to  cat  barley  and 
rye  bread,  and  oaten  cakes,  as  their  forefathers  had  done. 

p  p  2 
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1722,  it  was  178,880 ;  in  1723, 157,720 ;  in  1724,  246,802 ;  and  then,  lor  a  few 
jean,  it  was  only  3,817»  varying  to  30,300  qoartert ;  and  afterwarde,  in  1738, 
itwaaaeldmnleMthan  from  200,000  to  400,000  qoarten,  and  Mmetiaiee  ooq- 
aderaUjmoro;  in  1749,  it  was  629,049,  and  in  1750, 947,002  qnartere ;  inJ751, 
it  wae  only  661,416  qvarlers.  It  lias  often  been  oontended,  and  Soaaerlj  it  was 
an  opinion  almost  nuYerBally  held,  that  by  the  extensioQ  of  tillage,  which  it 
occasuned,  tiie  system  of  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  oom  operated  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market ;  before  these  means  weie 
made  use  of,  it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  stimulate  the  agricoltaral  inteiest, 
even,  as  the  sayingis,  when  tiiey  had  the  meat  pntmto  their  months,  for  as  long 
as  a  conntry  thinks  only  of  its  own  subsistence,  it  has  always  found  itMlf  short 
of  the  necessary  food,  and  we  were,  therefore,  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
foreignerB  to  make  up  the  deileieney  of  oar  snpply. 

When  agriculture  became  an  object  of  commerce^ 
the  cultivation  of  land  became  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able in  Europe. — (See  a  further  illustration  of  this 
subject  in  regard  to  produce,  in  the  State  of  Agricul* 
turci  p.  d97.)  The  great  change  that  has  for  a  number 
of  years  gradually  been  gaining  upon  us,  is  caused, 
in  a  degree,  by  a  change  of  diet  in  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  people,  which  began  at  a  time  when, 
from  unforseen  calamities,  distress  spread  over  the 
&ce  of  Europe.  For  many  years,  about  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution,  owing  to  defective  harvests, 
there  were  hardly  two  good,  or  average  years  of  com, 
together.  The  inhabitants  of  great  part  of  Germany 
and  France,  suffered  greater  privations  than  we  did 
in  England  ;  at  one  time  it  was  so  great,  that  Bona- 
parte applied  to  Pitt,  as  an  act  of  charity,  to  send  to 
Paris,  from  London,  20,000  sacks  of  flour,*  for  which 

*  Pitt  consulted  some  of  tiie  leading  com-facton  in  London,  when  it  was  con- 
dnded  that  it  was  impossible  to  snpply  him,  thongh  the  subscriptions  and  gener- 
ous aid  of  England,  enabled  multitudes  to  be  sustained  etea  during  tiie  excite- 
nont  and  hoRCfs  of  war. 
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he  would  have  paid  in  gold ;  and  the  more  precise 
and  authoritative  the  French  government  enforced 
the  laws,  compelling  supplies,  the  greater  was  the 
famine.  These  unproductive  years  continued  until 
1801.  This  waste  and  destruction  of  food  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  wars,  which  raged  with  unabated  fury 
to  1814 ;  in  addition,  it  kept  the  prices  of  all  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  to  a  high  pitch.  From  the 
next  two  years,  the  prices  of  corn  gradually  declined, 
when,  from  the  failure  of  1816  and  1817,  the  price  in 
1818  was  as  high  as  in  the  war,  though  the  season 
was  remarkably  fine,  being  the  largest  crop  of  wheat 
ever  known,  until  1844.  The  operation  of  the  corn 
laws  of  1816,  acted  so  contrary  to  the  received  notion 
of  advancing  the  average  price  of  the  kingdom,  by  a 
sliding  scale  of  duty,  which  has  always  acted  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  pockets  of  the  landed  interest,  as 
also  has,  in  a  less  degree,  the  present  alteration  of 
the  law, — to  make  corn  in  the  cheapest  state  possi- 
ble  to  the  consumer,  by  fixing  a  greater  or  less  duty, 
as  occasion  requires,  for  a  certain  number  of  years ; 
we  must  not  only  encourage  the  growth  of  corn  in 
this  country,  but  stimulate  the  foreigner  to  grow  com 
for  the  supply  of  this  or  neighbouring  countries. 

A  circumstance  connected  witbthis  subject,  is  the 
astonishing  increase  of  the  produce  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  oatmeal,  in  our  sister  country.  In  1800, 
the  supply  of  wheat  from  Ireland  was  only  749  qrs. ; 
and  in  1801,  still  less — 150  qrs.  of  wheat»  and  373 
quarters  of  oats. 
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Wheat  Barley.  Oats. 

In  1802, 108,75lqrs 7,116  qrs 341,151  qra. 

„  1803, 61,267  12,879 269^9 

„  1806 102,267   3,337  333,203 

„  1816, •..121,631    62,560 691,498 

„  1826, 314,851    64,895  1,385.734 

„  1836 588,757   184,156 2,132,138 

„  1841, 218,708   75,563 2,539,380 

In  some  of  the  intermediate  yean,  the  qnantitj  was  considerably  higher ;  in 
1822,  it  amounted  to  800,000  qnarters,  and  averaging  above  two  millions  and  a 
half  for  all  kinds  of  grain  since  1828,— in  one  year  (1832)  nearly  three  miHions. 
Sach  a  supply,  besides  the  innnmerable  quantities  of  bacon,  buttery  lard,  and 
live  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep,  to  Li?erpool  and  coastwise,  to  the  number  of  849,616, 
and  amounting  in  value  to  ^63,358,857  average  per  annum^  for  several  years^— 
besides  89,000,000  of  eggs  imported  into  England,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
equalled  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  number  of  cattle  imported  from  the 
continent  since  the  new  tariff,  has  been— cattle,  2558,  sheep,  512,  pigs,  233. 

By  a  reference  to  the  note  in  p.  202,  we  are  informed 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  very 
extensive  importations  of  corn  and  other  produce^ 
from  Ireland,  into  this  kingdom.  We  will  now  give 
the  opinions  of  one  or  two  of  our  greatest  legislators 
on  the  subject  of  protection  : — 

In  Greorge  Canning's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1827)  he  states : — 
^  It  seems  to  me  desirable,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  trade  in  com  at  all,  it  should 
be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  principle  of  other  trades,  in  a  sober,  regu* 
lar  course,  and  not  by  perpetual  jerks  and  impulses,  ariding  out  of  extraordinary 
emergencies.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  imporUtHom  be  ahoatfifree^  taking  suA- 
cient  security  against  an  inundation  of  the  home  market,  it  will  flow  in  a  regular 
equitable  current,  supplying  the  real  wants  of  the  country,  without  overwhelm- 
ing it,  instead  of  rendering  the  trade,  as  now,  under  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
a  perpetual  series  of  alterations  between  a  drought  and  a  delnge.  I  think  this 
project  will  tend  to  equalize  the  prices,  and  keep  that  equalization  of  prices 
steady.  The  market  will,  indeed,  assume  such  a  steadiness,  that  instead  of  a 
fluctuation  between  112s.  at  one  timOi  and  38s.  at  another,  the  nbrations  wHl 
probably  be  found  to  be  limited  within  the  small  circle  of  frt>m  55s.  to  about  65s. 
The  plan  will  provide  against  (he  mischief  arising  from  sudden  gluts  in  the  mar- 
ket at  one  time,  and  sadden  dearths  ccnnpelling  ns  to  legislate  occasionally  in 
contradictioii  to  our  general  system  of  legislation,  at  another.*' 
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In  C.  P.  Thompson's  speech,  In  1839,  he  states— 

^  On  what  principle  is  it,  that  after  the  system  laid  down  hj  Mr.  Canning 
has  so  signally  failed,  we  continue  to  apply  a  different  law  to  com  from  that 
applied  to  other  articles  ?  For  whose  interests,  then,  I  ask,  is  all  this  done  ?— for 
the  tenant  ?  Who  can  deny  that  flactoation  of  prices  must  he  most  injnrions  to 
him  ?  He  can  never  teU  what  he  ought  to  give  for  his  land,  what  retom  he  ought 
to  get  for  his  capital.  To  the  uncertainty  which  already  exists  in  all  farming 
operations,  you  superadd  an  additional  amount  of  uncertainty,  and  you  call  that 
a  good  law  for  the  tenant.  With  respect  to  the  landlord,  instead  of  entering  into 
an  argument  to  show  how,  on  theory,  practice,  or  principle,  the  law  must  be  in- 
jurious to  him,  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  document  above,  respecting 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  which  will  be  a  good  test  of  what  the  agriculturists 
has  experienced  from  the  law.  If  the  law  be  what  it  has  been  represented  by  its 
advocates,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  its  effect  on  agriculture  will  be  benefi- 
cial ;  but  X  find,  from  the  records  before  me,  that  since  1828,  there  has  been  no 
less  than  five  king's  speeches,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  depressed  state 
of  agriculture,  and  which  called  the  earliest  attention  of  parliament  to  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  riew  of  devising  relief.  As  to  the  labourer,  I  caimot  understand 
how  he  can  be  otherwise  than  benefitted  by  a  change  of  the  law ;  the  only  thing 
which  he  can  bring  to  market  is  his  labour,  and  the  price  which  he  obtains  for 
it  depends  upon  the  ratio  which  supply  bears  to  the  demand  in  the  market. 
Whatever  increases  the  demand  for  labour,  raises  his  wages ;  whatever  <^imini«lio|y 
it,  reduces  them«  If  any  man,  more  than  another,  has  an  interest  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  com  laws,  with  a  view  to  avoid  fluctuations,  it  is  the  labourer."— 
Lord  Sydenham's  JJ/e^  p.  395. 

A  Still  more  important  consideration  is,  that  a  re- 
peal of  all  the  corn  laws,  even  if  it  were  attended  with 
all  the  consequences  which  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
advocates  predict,  would  evidently,  in  a  few  years, 
bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  with 
an  increased  population,  and  all  our  di£5culties  on  a 
larger  scale,  unless  the  system  on  which  we  have  been 
proceeding  for  the  last  fifty  years  is  radically  altered ; 
all  the  worst  evils  at  present  existing — ignorance, 
demoralization,  infant  and  female  labour,  increase  of 
destitution  growing  up  simultaneously  with  the  more 
rapid  advance  of  manufacturing  wealth.     The  tem- 
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porary  prosperity  of  the  period  from  1836  to  1836, 
when  profits  were  high,  food  cheap  from  abundant 
harvests,  and  when  our  export  trade  took  a  new  and 
extensive  turn,  terminated  in  the  crisis  of  1837, — 
caused  by  the  American  mania,  -(alluded  to  in  page 
111,  book  12,  o( British  Commerce.) 

The  importation  of  leather  gloves,  was  1,622,795 
pairs,  in  1842 ;  raw  silk,  about  4,000,000  lbs. ;  sheep 
and  lambs'  wool,  45,833,983  lbs. ;  and  cotton  wool, 
632,067,984  lbs.  Our  exports  to  the  West  Indies,  in 
1842,  were  valued  at  £3,674,970  ;  to  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  in  1842,  £2,847,913;  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  1834,  we  exported  goods  to  the 
amount  of  £6,834,989;  in  1835,  it  was  10,588,456; 
in  1836,  it  was  £12,426,606 ;  in  1837,  it  fell  to  only 
£4,695,225 ;  and  in  1841,  to  £5,000,000.  This  state- 
ment, in  a  great  degree,  accounts  for  the  panic  of 
1836-,  7  and  8.  The  Americans  had  been  speculat- 
ing to  an  enormous  extent  in  bonds,  (to  the  amount 
of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  British  capital),  and  every 
species  of  gambling  speculation ;  and,  to  finish  the 
matter,  in  1835  and  1836,  purchased  nearly  double  the 
usual  supply  ;  but  long  before  their  bills  became  due 
for  the  purchases  of  1836,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  buyers  had  become  insolvent,  and 
many  could  not  pay  ten  shillings  in  the  pounds  nearly 
thirty  millions  of  their  bonds  have  never  paid  one 
shilling ;  this  occasioned  the  manufacturers  to  stq> 
their  mills  a  short  time,  and  many  to  curtail  the 
price  of  wages  until  they  saw  how  their  bills  could  be 
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paid.  The  labourers,  not  seeing  the  cause,  believing 
it  was  an  over-covetous  desire  in  their  employers  to 
pocket  the  diflference,  struck  for  wages,  which  the 
masters  could  not  comply  with ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  prudent  in  the  case  to  have  done  so.  The  flame 
spread  not  only  among  the  cotton  manufacturers,  but 
the  hardware,  and  almost  all  those  connected  with 
the  American  trade.  By  this  we  ms^  see  the  origin 
of  a  panic,  which  often  arises  from  the  impatience 
of  the  labouring  population*  when  reverses  in  trade 
and  foreign  commerce  are  the  occasion.  The  finan- 
cial panic  of  1825  was  very  much  of  the  same  nature, 
merely  by  the  over-speculation-  of  a  foreign  power  , 
and  the  commercial  panic  of  1813,  was  from  the  over- 
production of  our  manufacturer. being  exported  to 
South  America. 

Next  to  oor  home  trade,  the  oommerce  of  India  olaiins  onr  particnlar  notice, 
not  only  from  the  iuflox  of  wealth  prodnced,  bat  the  enlargement  of  the  domi- 
nion of  the  empire,which,if  it  had  been  carried  on,  on  principles  of  justice  and  eqnal 
rights,  the  name  of  Englishman  would  have  stood  for  ever  in  the  annalfl  of  fame.* 
The  first  charter  of  the  company  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1606,  and 
three  ships  only  were  fitted  oat.  In  1616,  the  company  rained  ^1,622,940,  among 
964  sabscFibers.  In  1653,  the  East  India  trade  was  thrown  opm  by  Cromwell. 
In  1661,  Charles  II,  granted  a  new  charter,  and  the  island  of  Bombay  was 
ceded  from  the  Fortngnese  to  Charles,  as  part  of  the  fortune  of  his  queen.  In 
1665,  the  company  commenced  a  trade  with  China,  and  among  other  orders  to 
their  factor  at  Bantam,  he  was  to  purchase  **  100  lbs.  of  the  best  tay  he  could 
gett."  In  1669,  the  company  received  two  canisters  of  tea,  containing  142  lbs  , 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  importation  of  the  article.  It  appears,  that  the 
^rade  with  India  kept  increasing  until  1698,  when  sixty  ships  were  engaged  in 

*  Though  we  may  claim  the  glory  of  conquest,  and  arbitrary  dominion  over 
100,000,000  of  inhabitants,  yet  the  blood-stained  tribute  of  Jnggeraaot,  and 
oppression  of  the  native  chiefs  by  extortions  of  revenue,  will  never  be  erased  from 
the  page  of  history. 

XO.  10.  Q  Q 
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the  trade,  in  whicli  all  the  conyeniencies  of  a  free  trade  and  a  monopoly  were 
combined,  without  any  advantages  to  either.  The  native  manufactaren  were  so 
ilijared  by  a  glnt  of  impoiHed  goods,  that  the  prices  obtained  entirely  failed  to 
remunerate  the  shippers;  the  conse^nence  was  almost  anentire.  failure  of  the 
project,  and  called  into  action  a  new  company— the  property  of  the  old  being 
rednced  to  ^^330,000.  In  1711)  the  quantity  of  tea  imported  increased  to 
141,995 lbs.;  in  1 741, to  1,031 ,540 lbs. >  in  1 77 U  to 5,566,793 lbs.;  in  1801,  td 
20,237,753  lbs. ;  in  1831,  to  26,043,223  lbs. ;  in  1841,  to  36,681,877  lbs. ;  and  to 
which,  in  the  last  year,  was  exported  in  British  and  Irish  mannfactnred  goods^ 
property  to  the  ampont  of  j&6,623,l]Kt ;  but  what  effect  the  throwing  open  thd 
trade  to  China  will  produce,  time  only  will  determine  ;^  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
impetus  for  preparing  extra  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  for  exportation 
to  these  countries,  appears  to  promise  great  national  commerce. 

The  next  article,  although  not  a  necessary  of  life,  i^ 
th6  imnfiense  consumption  and  importation  of  to&acco'. 
In  18»1,  there  were  imported  33,327,785  lbs.;  and 
in  1841,  45,02^,678  Ib^.  So  strange  a^  infatuation 
has  this  article  had  over  the  peopl^^^,  tha^t  all  the  oppo^ 
sition  of  pi^ejudice,  reason,  or  power  has  not  been 
able  to  overcome  it ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  King 
Jameses  opposition  to  tobacco  had  even  the  temporary 
effect  of  checking  the  practice,  except  within  the 
sphere  of  the  court.  It  would,  most  likely,  have  been 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  England,  had  not  the 
king  conceived  an  idea  that  it  would  pollute  the  land, 
and  that  America  was  the  only  fit  Country  to  grow  it 
in  ;  and  since  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  the 
object  was  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  revenue,  if 
allowed^  which  was  producing  several  millions  pei^ 
year.  Tobacco,  however,  has  every  where  had  its 
storm  of  opposition  to  encounter,  at  some  portion  of 
its  history,  in  every  country.  It  was  not  exempt  in 
England  from  this  its  peculiar  lot ;  for  when  James 
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ascended  the  thrqne,  tobacco  was  called  *'  divine"  np 
more  \^  and  about  the  same  time,  the  Turkish  vizier, 
to  prohibit  its  use,  as  a  punishment,  was  thrusting 
pipes  through  the  noses  of  smokers ;  and  the  Shad  of 
Persia,  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  was  cropping 
their  ears  and  snipping  their  noses.  Our  Brjtisjb 
king  was  writing  a  volume  against  the  same  unhappy 
class  of  persons.  A  few  curious  passages  may  be 
selected  from  this  monarch's  book,  to  illustrate  the 
estimation  in  which  tobacco-smoking  was  held  by  him, 
ajid  the  forms  in  which  the  usage  then  appeared.  The 
following  shows  that  the  habit  was  at  that  time  in- 
dulged in  to  greater  excess,  and  less  delicacy,  than 
at  present,  though  we  are  fearful  its  great  excess  of 
late  years  has  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  younger  classes  of  society  : — 

^  ^d  for  .the  Taaitieg  oonuqiitted  in  this  41Uiy  caatom,  m  it  not  great  vanity 
and  naeleianeM,  that  at  the  tikble,  a  place  of  respect,  qf  cleanness  and  modesty* 
men  should  not  be  ^ashamed  to  sit  tossing  of  tobacco*p]pes,  and  pnffing  of  the 
onoke  one  to  another,  making  ,the  filthy  smoke  and  stink  thereof  to  exhale 
across  the  dishes,  an  d  infect  the  air,  when  very  often  men  that  abhor  it  are  at 
their  repast  ?/' 

The  king,   in  concluding  his   fulminations  against 
tobacco-smoking,  characterizes  the  habit  as  a  custom 

^  Loathsome  to  the  eye,  haitefiil  to  .the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangeroas 
to  the  lungs,  and,  in  the  black  stinking  fame  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the 
horrible  Stigean  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless." 

In  1616,  a  Derbyshire  gentleman,  named  Peter  Cambell,  made  his  wall, 
bequeathing  to  his  eldest  son  all  his  household  goods  towards  housekeeping,  on 

*  Speitsbr,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  called  tobacco,  in 
Jus  Fatiy  Q«em,  **the  divine  tobacco*' 

QQ   2 
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the  condition,  that  if  thereafter  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  shoald  find  him 
smoking  tobacco,  that  he  or  she,  so  finding  him,  should  be  entitled  to  the  said 
goods,  or  the  fall  valne  of  them  in  money.    The  king's  oouiterblMt  had,  proba- 
bly, the  effect  on  this  person.    Tobacco  was  introduced  into  Earope  from  the 
province  of  Tobaca,  in  St  Domingo,  in  1559,  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  named 
Hermaadez  de  Toleda,  who  broaght  a  qnantity  into  Spain  and  Portugal ;  from 
thence,  by  means  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  Jean  Nicol,  from  whooi 
it  derives  its  name— Nicotia,  it  fonnd  its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  was  used  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  by  Catherine  de  Mededs.    Tobacco  then  came  onder  the 
patronage  of  the  Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  the  Pope's  nnncio,  retamiog  from  his 
embassy  at  the  Spanish  court,  who  carried  the  plant  into  his  own  coontry,  and 
thas  acquired  a  fame  little  inferior  to  that  which  at  another  period  he  had  woo 
by  piously  bringing  a  portion  of  the  reai  crois  from  the  holy  land.    Both  in 
France  and  the  papal  states,  it  was  at  once  n*ceived,  with  general  enthasiasm«  in 
the  shape  of  snuff;  but  it  was  some  time  after  the  use  of  tobacco,  as  snuff,  that 
the  practioe  of  smoking  conmienoedf  though  Camdbn  says,  in  his  Elizabeth^  that 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his  companions,  on  their  return  from  Virginia,  in  1585« 
were  the  firxt,  as  far  as  he  knew,  who  introduced  the  Indian  plant,  called  tobacco* 
(or  nicotkt)  into  England, — ^having  been  taught  by  the  Indians  to  use  ft  as  a 
remedy  against  indigestion.    **  Therefore,  it  immediately  began  to  grow  into 
very  general  use,  and  to  bear  a  high  price,— a  great  many  perscms,  tome  from 
luxury  and  others  for  their  health,  being  wont  to  draw  in  the  strong^smelling 
smoke  with  insatiable  greediness  through  an  earthem  tnbe«  and  thanpnff  it  for^ 
again  through  their  nostrils,  so  that  tobacco  taverns  are  now  as  generally  kept 
|n  all  oar  towns  as  waitthonses  or  beerhouses."    It  appears,  (from  a  note  in  the 
Criminal  TriaU^  vol.  I,  p.  361),  that  in  1600,  the  Frmck  ambassador,  in  hi« 
dispatches,  represented  the  peers,  on  the  trial  of  the  Earis  of  Essex  and  Sontii- 
ampton,  as  smoking  tobacco  oopionsly  while  they  deliberated  on  tfieir  verdiet. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  Pope's  Bull  of  1684,  (Urban  8),  exoommnnicating  oQ 
persons  found  guilty  of  taking  snuff,  when  in   church ;  so,  for  a  long  time 
smoking  was  forbidden  in  Russia,  under  pain  of  havmg  the  noee  cut  off.      It  was 
likewise  made  a  subject  of  public  prosecution  in  Switzerland,— the  police  ragn- 
latioos  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  1661,  placing  the  piM>hibition  of  smoking  in  the 
list  of  the  Ten  Commandments  immediately  under  that  against  adultery.    But 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  plant,  tobacco  is,  at  this  moment  perimpe,  tiie 
most  general  luxury  in  existence. 

«*  Much  meat  doth  gtattooy  procure.  He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands. 

To  feed  men  as  fat  as  swine ;  Hb  linger  ends  to  wipe. 

But  he's  a  frugal  man  indeed,  That  has  a  kitchen  in  a  box, 

That  on  a  leaf  can  dine  I  His  roast  meat  in  a  pipe  1" 
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The  importation  of  tallow^  from  Russia,  is  another 
remarkable  instance  of  continual  consumption,  not- 
withstanding the  increasing  use  of  coal-gas  and  oil : 
being  in  1843,  1,083,508  cwt.  Even  so  late  as  1763, 
three  tons  of  tallow  only  were  imported  into  Scotland  ; , 
but  in  1786,  there  was  2,500  tons  imported  direct 
from  the  Baltic. 

From  the  West  Indies,  are  imported  coffee^  sugar, 
dye-woodSy  and  various  minor  articles.  The  impor- 
tation of  coffee  and  cocoa  since  the  alteration  of  the 
duty,  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  being  41,385,000 
lbs.,  in  1841 ;  and  sugar  to  the  amount  of  4,000,000 
cwt.  Coffee  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  a 
temperate  climate  ; — it  was  early  taken  to  the  West 
India  islands  from  Arabia;  the  cultivation  is  easy, 
and  it  flourishes  most  in  new  soils,  on  a  gentle  slope, 
and  begins  to  bear  when  two  years  old,  in  soils 
where  water  will  not  lodge  on  its  roots.  The  third 
year  the  trees  are  in  full  bearing.  The  aspect  of  a 
coffee  plantation  during  the  period  of  flowering,  which 
does  not  last  longer  than  one  or  two  days,  is  very 
interesting.  In  one  night,  the  blossoms  expand 
so  profusely  as  to  present  the  appearance  which 
has  sometimes  happened  in  England,  when  a  casual 
snow  storm,  at  the  close  of  autumn,  has  loaded  the 
trees,  while  still  furnished  with  their  full  comple- 
ment of  foliage.  The  seeds  are  known  to  be  ripe  when 
the  berries  assume  a  dark  red  colour,  and,  if  not  then 
gathered^  will  drop  from  the  trees.  The  planters  in 
Arabia  do  not  pluck  the  fruit,  bu   place  cloths  for  it» 
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reception  ben^aththebusheb,\vhich  they  shake,  andthe 
ripened  berries  drop  ;  these  are  spread  upon  mats  tq 
dry.  In  the  West  Indies,  they  are  gathered  by  hand, 
as  they  become  suflSciently  ripe,  and,  most  likely,  in 
a  greener  state,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  difference 
in  their  colour. 

Sugar  may  be  propterly  reckoned  a  necessary  of  life. 
It  is  almost  in  universal  use  throughout  the  world. 
The  scattered  tribes  of  North  American  India  spread 
themselves  abroad,  in  the  months  of  spring,  to  manu- 
facture sugar  out  of  the  juice  of  the  maple.  This 
country  employs,  throughout  the  year,  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  shipping,  to  export  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  sugar  from  the  colonies.  Through 
,the  natural  operation  of  our  commercial  power,  this 
important  article  of  comfort  and  health — (it  is  stated, 
that  since  the  general  introduction  of  sugar,  there 
have  been  fewer  infectious  or  putrid  disorders), — is 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  individual  in 
the  land,  and  the  revenue  received  by  the  state 
from  the  consumers  amounts  to  five  millions  annually. 

The  ragar-cane  mast  be  considered  as  a  native  of  China,  since  it  has  been 
cnltiTated  in  l^at  empire  for  two  thonsand  yean  before  sngar  was  erer  known 
in  Europe,  and  for  a  long  period  before  other  eastern  nations  became  acquainted 
with  its  use.  In  the  thirteenth  oentary,  the  celebrated  Marco  Polo  informed  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  of  its  growth,  which  had  been  brought  as  a  most  predoos 
luxury,  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  sugar  cane  first 
appeared  in  Europe  ;  Sicily  took  the  lead  in  its  cultivation ;  thence  it  passed  into 
Spain  and  Madeira ;  and,  shorUy  after  the  discovery  of  America,  this  plant  was 
conveyed  to  Hayti  and  Brazil ;  from  which  latter  country  it  gradually  spread 
through  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Of  later  years,  it  has  been  discovered 
as  by  no  means  an  uncommon  plant,  in  a  wild  state,  in  South  America,  and 
used  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food.     The  art  of  refining  was  discoyered  by 
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a  Yenetiaiiy  at  the  end  of  the  Bizteentli  century,  who  is  said  to  have  realized 
100,000  crowns — a  very  large  snm  in  those  days.  Since  1810,  several  new 
patents  haVe  improTed  the  process  and  expedition,  by  boiling  the  symp  in 
vaconm,  then^by  exdoding  the  external  air,  and  at  a  less  temperature,  thongh 
tiiere  is  no  doubt  a  large  quantity  of  rum  is  lost  in  the  evaporation,  which  might 
be  collected  and  retained.  The  vegetable  colour  is  extracted  by  charcoal.  In 
1792,  a  considerable  impulse  was  given  to  the  manufactiire  of  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies,  by  the  introduction  of  new  kinds  of  sugar  cane  from  Otahaite  and  other 
places,  which  proved  far  more  productive  than  those  previously  cultivated. .  Some 
of  the  earliest  experiments  were  made  in  the  French  island  of  Guadaloope,  by  a 
planter  named  Piaael ;  and  the  first  trial  of  the  n<;w  canes  in  any  British  colony, 
was  made  in  the  year  1793,  by  a  gentleman  of  Mountserrat,  to  whom  Pinnel 
had  given  some  of  his  plants.  So' manifest  was  the  superiority  of  the  new  canes, 
that  ^generally  under  the  name  of  Bourbon  canes"  they  were  soon  spread  over 
an  the  British  West  Indies,  where  they  quickly  superseded  the  old  ones.  Since 
t6e  emancipation  of  the  negro  population,  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  larger  quantity  of 
this  nutritious  article  will  be  grown«  as  more  scientific  means  are  used  in  its  cul- 
ture, (which  is  most  simple) ;  and,  by  the  application  of  the  plough  and  cattle 
ior  manual  labour,  and  in  the  manufacture,  the  use  of  vacuum-boilers,  which 
win  not  only  increase  the  quantity,  but  colour.  In  the  instances  where  the  plough 
has  been  triad,  the  produce  has  been  three  to  one,  in  returns  of  profit 

The  South  Sea  whale  fishery  produced,  ia  1839, 
£691,000,  and  the  cod  and  seal  fishery,  on  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  produced  the  same  year  £728,794. 
These  are  produced  by  British  labourers,  though  more 
than  half  the  produce  is  exported  from  thence  to  the 
West  Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  to  the  Italian 
states,  from  whence  the  vessels  return  with  fruits,  &c. 
to  Britain. 

In  1700,  (as  we  have  before  stated^  the  shipping  of 
GreatBritain  wasonly  293,703  tons,  exclusiveofforeign 
vessels.*  In  1840,  the  British  and  Irish  vessels  were 
17,635  in  number,  carrying  3,101,650  tons,  and  em- 

*  In  1800,  the  number  of  British  vessels  were  8,5719  carrying  1,205,664  tons  ; 
and  the  foreign  vessels  employed  by  England  was  5.010,  carrying  704,097  tons. 
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ploying  170,330  men  ;  at  the  same  time  we  employed, 
in  addition,  10,326  foreign  vessels,  carrying  1,331,363 
tons,  and  employing  79,650  men.  In  1842,  beingatime 
of  great  complaints^from  want  of  trade,  we  increased 
our  vessels  from  18,525  tonnage  to3,36],2]l,  and 
employing  178,696  men, — at  the  same  time  employ- 
ing 9,765  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  1,336,892,  and  em- 
ploying 75,694  men.  The  difference  between  the 
imports  and  exports  being  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
although  employing  61  vessels  less  in  number,  and 
carrying  68,068  tons  burthen  more  of  merchandize, 
and  employed  8,000  more  men,  which  consequently 
shows  that  the  vessels  must  have  been  of  considerably 
larger  size. 

Besides  the  articles  enumerated,  as  cottons  and 
woollens,  we  export  leather  to  the  value  of  £432, 117; 
linen,  £4,358,971 ;  paper,  furniture,  books  and  print- 
ing, £416,345;  silk,  £788,894;  China,  glass,  and 
earthen war6,  £1,022,189 ;  jewellery  and  plate  to  the 
amount  of  £214, 155 ;  and  miscellaneous,  £7,910,250, 
amounting  altogether,  in  round  numbers,  to  the  sum 
of  £52,000,000,  besides  £I26,000,000'8  worth  of  the 
same  articles  consumed  at  home  by  our  own  popula- 
tion ! — So  much  for  the  produce  of  our  manufactures 
and  commerce. 


THE   END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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PREFACE 


VOLUME   THE   SECOND. 


A  work  like  the  present  may  be  considered  as 
a  symbol  or  characteristic  of  the  present  time,  how- 
ever singular  it  may  appear  in  its  design  and  com- 
bination. Its  perusal  may  be  a  sabject  of  pressing 
utility,  and  may  serve  as  an  outline  for  more  experi- 
enced persons  to  suggest  still  greater  improvements. 
In  the  present  state  of  society*  even  the  adoption 
of  those  which  have  been  proposed,  would  con- 
siderably meliorate  the  condition  of  the  people. 
The  phynical  order  of  communities,  (in  which  the 
production  of  the  necessaries  of  subsistence  is 
their  first  concern  and  chief  occupation,)  has,  in  this 
case^  been  considerably  inverted ;  and  in  lieu  of 
agricultural  supremacy^  a  large  and  rapidly  extend- 
ing superstructure  of  manufacturing  wealth,  as  well 
as  commercial  enterprise,  has  been  established. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

The  extremes  of  opulence  and  destitution,  of 
luxury  and  want,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  learning 
and  ignorance — the  increase  of  crime,  with  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  capital  and  industry,  have  each 
in  some  measure  been  commented  on.  The  ex* 
tension  of  intellectual  knowledge,  besides  many 
contrary  and  independent  opinions  on  varions 
questions ;  the  new  foundations  with  their  altered 
systems,  disarranging  the  old;  these  have  beea 
directly  and  indirectly  the  origin  of  modern  laven* 
tions  and  improvements,  forming  new  subjecte  for 
discussion,  as  well  as  an  unbounded  expansion  of 
the  views  of  different  inquirers. 

Questions  of  law,  commerce,  and  industry,  and  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  political  and  religious  sub- 
jects, are  now  no  longer  discussed  or  solved  by  a  pro- 
scriptive  and  limited  class,  but  by  a  powerful  and 
increasing  body  of  the  industrious  portion  of  society, 
whose  privilege  is  to  be  as  free,  as  equal,  and  as 
unbiassed  in  disseminating  their  opinions,  both  in 
public  and  private,  as  they  are  in  vending  their 
different  commodities.  To  this  class  these  ideas  are 
suggested  for  the  improvement  of  society  in  general. 
Another  circumstance  alluded  to,  is  the  method  of 
connecting  moral  and  political  economy ;  and  here 
it  may  be  alleged,  that  each  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth ought  to  take  some  share  in  political 
matters.  The  vote  he  may  give,  the  counsels  he 
shall  approve  or  condemn,  the  support  he  may  lend, 
or  the  opposition  he  may  make  to  any  system  of 
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public  regalation,  as  much  concerns  the  conscience 
of  an  individual,  as  his  general  conduct  in  prifate 
life;  consequently  political  economy  is,  properly 
qpeaking,  a  continuation  of  moral  philosophy,  or 
rather  a  portion  of  it — supposing  moral  philosophy 
to  have  for  its  aim  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and 
the  expansion  of  capacities  in  every  matter  of  deli- 
beration that  is  likely  to  occur.  This  is  illustrated 
and  explained  in  the  articles  of  religion  and  educa- 
cation.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some 
ideas  have  been  borrowed  from  other  writers,  but 
the  fact  is,  many  of  the  notes  have  been  pre- 
pared for  some  time,  and  the  most  important  of 
them  were  inserted  at  diiferent  periods,  as  they  were 
considered  worthy  of  preservation;  and  as  these 
arrangements  were  made  without  reference  to  the 
names  of  the  authors^  they  would  now  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  recover,  as  they  are  unimportant  to  be  known, 
provided  their  improvements  are  adopted,  and  their 
suggestions  attended  to. 

In  submitting  these  illustrations  and  ideas  to  public 
observation,  the  author  does  it  under  the  impression 
that  some  of  the  improvements  which  have  been 
snggested  are  new;  and  are  also  of  considerable 
importance,  should  they  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  generally  adopted.  These  are  the  allotment 
system,  the  poor-laws,  and  the  employment  of  the 
labourers,  who  are  destitute,  from  the  scarcity  of 
labour;  the  plan  of  a  national  police,  with  the  altera* 
tion  of  the  mode  of  the  turnpike  trusts,  and  the 
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proper  repair  of  the  roads;  the  laws  affecting  crimes 
and  oaths  y  the  moral  education  of  the  peopk ;  and 
lastly  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  religion. 

In  the  Appendix  there  will  be  found  an  interest*- 
ing  history  of  the  revenues  of  the  £cclesiai8tical 
Establishment,  with  its  numerous  abuses  and 
unequal  divisions,  shewing  its  injurious  effects  on 
the  labouring  population.  There  are  also  given 
estimates  of  the  condition  of  society  in  three  seve- 
ral datas,  with  a  concise  account  of  the  crown 
lands ;  likewise  the  value  and  produce  of  an 
ancient  manor,  compared  with  the  present  value 
of  land,  arising  from  the  various  modes  of  farming 
at  different  periods.  There  are  also  statistical 
reports  of  the  returns  of  the  consumption  of  intox- 
icating liquors,  and  its  baneful  effects.  A  new 
scheme  is  suggested  for  friendly  societies  on  a  na- 
tional plan ;  and  lastly  the  important  subject  of 
Emigration,  with  its  consequences  and  effects,  as 
well  as  the  best  mode  of  conducting  it.  The  whole 
may  be  read  with  interest^  either  by  our  legislators 
or  political  economists ;  and  it  contains  instruction, 
combined  with  some  arousing  anecdotes  for  the 
information  of  senior  classes  in  schools,  because 
these  are  the  individuals  we  must  look  to  for  future 
permanent  improvements.  It  may  be  well  perhaps 
to  remark,  that  the  former  part  of  this  work  was 
written  in  1842  ;  since  which  there  has  been  a  rapid 
and  considerable  progression  and  increase  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  in  all  the  various   branches  of 
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mechanical  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  a  railway 
speed  of  modern  inventions  and  improvenienti), 
livhich  have  all  tended  to  produce  an  increase  of 
employment  to  the  labourer. 

In  agriculture  also  many  improvements  have 
been  suggested,  though  from  the  bigotry  and  slow 
apprehension  of  the  farmers,  and  their  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers, they  are  not  put  into  practice  or  generally 
adopted. 

A  stimulus  has  been  rapidly  and  progressively 
iocreasiug  since  the  commencement  of  our  inter- 
course with  China;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared^  that 
should  any  panic  take  place,  the  same  distresses 
may  be  renewed,  and  therefore  the  improvements 
suggested  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  are  still  a 
ne plus  ultra  reserve,  againstthe  calamities  to  which 
all  mercantile  nations  are  liable. 
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AGRICULTURE)  ES  an  arty  must  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  man,  for  as  he  advanced 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  his  wants  could  only 
be  supplied  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  the 
object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  observe  its  progress,  and 
mark  its  effects  upon  the  population  of  our  os.n 
country.  With  this  intention  we  will  refer  to  those 
barbarous  times  when  our  ancestors,  in  their  rude 
state,  cultivated  such  a  portion  of  the  land  only  as 
their  unshapely  implements  permitted,  and  their 
various  necessities  required.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  Romans^  amongst  the  other  boons  which  they 
conferred  on  the  countries  they  conquered,  introduced 
those  modes  of  husbandry,  and  fostered  such  habits 
of  diligence  and  industry,  as  would  command 
and  obtain  food  for  their  numerous  armies,  which 
No.  11.  R  R 
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were  continually  quartered  in  the  country ;  until  the 
disunion  in  their  own  empire  compelled  them  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  the  island.  But  it  would 
not  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader  to  trace 
the  manner  of  their  cultivation  of  the  soil  at  this 
early  periodi  or  even  for  several  centuries  after,  as 
the  general  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was  war* 
fare  and  almost  that  alone.  About  the  early  |)art 
of  the  fifte^ith  century,  all  the  writers  on  rural 
economy  recommend  the  farmer's  wife  carefully  to 
attend  to  her  crops  of  flax  and  hemp.  And  Fitz- 
herbert,  when  speaking  of  the  same  period,  asserts 
that  ''it  is  the  duty  of  a  former's  wife  to  winnow  all 
the  com,  to  make  malt,  wash,  and  make  hay, 
shear,  and  reap  com,  and  m  time  of  need,  help  her 
husband  to  fill  the  muck-wain  or  dung-cart,  drive 
the  plough,  to  load  hay,  com,  or  such  other  things, 
to  go  to  market,  and  sell  butter  or  pigs,  fowls  or 
com."  It  may  be  presumed  he  alluded  to  the  hum- 
blest class  of  yeomen^  who  had  no  hired  servants 
to  perform  these  necessary  offices. 

Such  were  the  general  circumstances  of  the  life 
and  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  during 
the  first  years  of  this  period.  Harrison  asserts  that 
notwithstanding  their  frugality,  (if,  as  he  shrewdly 
observes,  it  may  be  called  so  justly,)  they  were 
scarcdy  able  to  live  and  pay  their  rents  without 
selling  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  or  some  of  their  produce, 
althoogh  they  paid  but  £^  by  tfae  year,  at  the 
utmost,  for  a  farm.    This  want  of  money  for  tbe 
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payment   of  their   rents,  however,    was  probaUy 
their  greatest  inconvenience*    They  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed the  principal  necessaries  of  life  then,  in  use 
in  rude  abundance,  though  the  farms  at  the  end  of 
this  century  were  generally  underlet;  and  when 
the  mode  of  life  which  prevailed  is  taken  into  con* 
sideration,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  yeomanry 
were  as  needy  as  Harrison  describes  them.     The 
farmer  in  these  times  consumed  the   chief  part 
of  the  produce  which  he  raised,  his  servants  taking 
their  seats  with  him  at  his  table:  luxuries  were 
nnknown,  and  the  principal  materials  for  clothing 
were  not  bought,  but  were  obtained  by  the  indns* 
try  of  each  family.    The  instruments  of  husbandry 
were  so  simple,  that  many  of  them  were  made^ 
or  at  least  kept  in  repair  by  the  fiairmer  himself. 
£very  yeoman  was   expected  to   know   how  to 
make  yokes  or  bows,  and  plough  gear;  Buth  work 
employed  their  winter  evenings,  and^  if  nothing  of 
the    kind    was  required,    the    alternative    recom- 
mended by  Fitzherbert,  was  to  go  to  bed,  in  ordw 
that  j&re  and  candles  might  be  saved.    Considerably 
later,  in  Tusser's  time,  solekathw  was  kept  in  £urm 
houses,    with  which  shoes   could   be  mended  as 
occasion  might  require^  and  looking  generally  at  the 
circumstances  of  the  rural  popnlation,  it  may  easily 
he  seen  that  the  causes  which  rendered  agriettttuie 
gmAy  commercial  in  all  its  objects  were  not  then 
wery  strongly  developed. 
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After  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII«,  and  before  the 
general  rise  in  rents,  which  took  place  in  the  succeeding  reign*  England 
mast,  on  the  whole,  have  presented  more  of  such  picturea  at  that  which 
Latimer  has  drawn  in  one  of  his  sermons  of  the  condition  of  his  f«tlier» 
than  of  such  as  resembled  the  description  that  Harrison  gives  of  thedifficttl* 
ties  the  farmer  encountered.  Latimer's  father  was  a  yeoman,  but  had  no 
land  of  his  own ;  the  rent  of  his  farm  was  under  £4  per  annum,  yet  he  had 
as  much  land  under  tillage  as  supported  half  a  dozen  men,  and  a  hundred 
sheep  and  thirty  cows.  He  provided  a  man  and  horse  for  the  King's  service, 
when  called  upon ;  he  sent  his  son  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  college ;  and 
OB  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  he  gave  to  each  £5  as  a  dower.  He  was 
besides  hospitable  to  the  poor  and  his  neighbours ;  ^  and  all  this  Latimer 
asserts  he  did  from  the  said  farm."  But  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  indications  of  approaching  changes  began 
to  appear;  and  at  the  time  of  his  son  and  successor,  we  find  the  former  in 
different  circumstances.  Latimer  tells  us  that  now  the  person  who  had  his 
father's  farm  paid  for  it  j616  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  was  not  able  to  do 
anything  for  his  prince,  for  himself,  or  for  his  children,  or  to  give  a  cup 
of  drink  to  the  poor.  He  says  rents  had  increased  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  from  £20  to  £50,  or  more  than  double. 

But  to  give  an  idea  of  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  unsettled  and 
uneasy  state  of  the  people,  Camden  relates,  that  the  condition  and  manners 
of  the  Northumbrians  on  the  border,  still  continue  the  same  as  they  had 
been  described  by  Eneas  Sylvias,  afterwards  pope  Pius,  who  passed  through 
this  country  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  which  he  had  visited  as  legate  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  ^  A  certain  river,"  says  the  narrative, 
^falling  from  a  high  mountain,  parts  the  two  Kingdoms ;  over  which  Eneas 
was  ferried;  and  coming  to  a  large  village  about  sunset,  be  alighted  at  a 
countryman's  house,  where  he  supped  with  the  curate  of  the  place  and  hia 
host*  The  table  was  plentifully  furnished  with  pottage,  hens,  and  geese ; 
but  nothing  of  either  bread  or  wine  appeared.  All  the  men  and  women  of 
the  town  flocked  in  as  to  some  strange  sight :  and  as  our  countrymen  used 
to  admire  the  Ethiopians  or  Indians,  so  these  people  stared,  the  curate  ask- 
ing Eneaa  what  countryman  he  was  ?  what  his  errand  could  be  ?  and  whether 
he  was  a  Christian  or  not  ?  Eneas  being  aware  of  the  scarcity  he  should 
meet  with  on  the  road,  had  been  accommodated  from  a  monastery  with  a 
rundlet  of  red  wine,  and  some  loaves  of  bread.  When  these  were  brought 
to  the  table  they  were  more  astonished  than  before,  having  never  seen  either 
red  wine  or  white  bread."  The  account  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  men  and 
their  wives  came  crowding  round  the  table ;  and  handling  the  bread  and  ^ 
cmelling  to  the  wine,  begged  with  such  an  importunity  to  taste  the  unknown 
fare,  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  deal  out  the  whole  amongst  them. 
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According  to  Child,  in  his  discourse  of  trade,  the  current  price  of  land  in 
England  in  1631,  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  purchase.  Sir  Charles 
DaTinant  sUtes  that  in  1866  it  had  risen  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  pur- 
chaaa ;  the  prices  of  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  produce  were  generally 
(for  there  was  still  much  fluctuation,)  higher  throughout  the  present  period 
than  they  had  ever  been  remembered  before.  It  appears  by  the  Windsor 
tables,  that  the  average  price  of  middling  wheat  from  1606  to  16S5,  was 
d4s.  per  quarter,  but  it  was  sometimes  as  high  as  58s.,  and  occasionally  so  low 
as  29s.  to  30s.  It  continued  to  rise  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.— it  never  having  been  lower  than  448.  from  1630  to  1640,  and 
sometimes  reaching  568.  to  588.  In  1641  it  was  688. ;  no  accounts  are  pre- 
served of  the  year  1642,  and  the  three  following  years.  In  1646  the  price 
was  48s. ;  in  1647,  738. 8d. ;  in  1648, 858. ;  in  1649,  80b.  ;  in  1650,  768. 8d. ; 
in  1651, 73s.  4d.  After  this  it  declined  for  a  few  years,  falling  in  1654  so  low 
as  26b.  ;  but  its  average  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  protectorate,  averaged 
45s.  From  the  accounts  of  the  purveyors  of  Prince  Henry's  householdt 
about  1610,  it  appears  that  the  price  of  beef  was  then  about  3id.,  and  of 
mutton  about  3|d.  per  pound.  The  prices  of  many  articles  of  provisions  ia 
London,  were  fixed  by  royal  proclamation  in  1633— the  object  apparently 
being  to  bring  them  back  to  the  usual  rates,  which  had  been  considerably 
advanced  by  a  scarcity  of  the  preceding  years.  A  fat  cygnet  is  directed  to 
be  sold  from  7s.  to  9s.,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  a  hen  pheasant 
for  5s. ;  a  turkey-cock,  of  the  best  sort,  for  48. ;  the  best  turkey-hen  for  38. ; 
A  duck  for  8d. ;  the  best  fat  goose  in  tlie  market  for  2s. ;  a  capon,  fat  and 
crammed,  of  the  best  sort,  for  28. 4d. ;  the  best  pullet  for  Is.  6d. ;  the  best 
hen  for  Is. ;  a  chicken  of  the  best  sort  for  5d.;  a  rabbit  for  7d.  to8d. ;  a 
dozen  of  tame  pigeons  for  68. ;  three  eggs  for  Id. ;  one  pound  of  the  best 
salted  butter  for  ^d, ;  of  the  best  fresh  butter  5d.  to  7d.  The  prices  of  some 
of  the  more  important  necessaries  are  also  added,  amongst  which  are  tallow 
candles,  made  of  wick,  3^  per  lb. ;  made  of  cotton  4d.  This  same  year  an 
ordinance  was  issued  by  the  star-chamber,  establUhing  various  regulations 
for  keeping  down  the  prices  of  provisions,  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
scarcity  in  London  and  Westminster.  One  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  venders  for  dressing  and  selling  provisions, 
prohibited  persons  in  that  business,  for  the  future,  from  selling  anything 
but  bread  and  wine,  or  permitting  any  flesh  or  other  sort  of  provisions  to 
be  brought  into  their  houses,  to  be  there  eaten  by  any  of  their  guests^ 
Another  enjoined  the  keepers  of  victualling^houBes,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  had 
of  late  greatly  enhanced  the  prices  of  their  provisions,  that  they  should 
henceforth  take  no  more  of  each  guest,  for  a  meal,  than  28.,  which  was  to 
include  wine  and  beer ;  and  from  a  servant  no  more  than  8d.  Some  articlee 
ef  food  whicli  are  now  exceedingly  plentiful  and  cheapi  vrere  still  rare,  and 
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cbnseqacntly  d^ar  In  EngUnd  in  the  eaiiy  part  of  th«  teTcnteenth  centory. 
ThoOf^  eoffee  wat  introduced  a  few  years  before  the  Restoration,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  tea  and  sngar  were.  Though  these  articles  had  been  long 
known,  they  were  only  as  yet  imported  In  small  quantities,  and  fHehed  a 
|Lii;h  inrlce.  In  1619  we  find  the  price  of  two  cauliflowers  was  38*,  and  that 
of  sixteen  artichokes  38. 4d. ;  and  amongst  the  articles  provided  only  a  few 
years  before  for  the  household  of  James'  Queen,  are  a  few  potatoes,  which 
are  charged  at  2s.  per  lb. !  At  this  time,  and  down  to  a  considerably  later 
date,  the  usual  bread  com  for  the  poorer  class  of  the  people  of  England,  was 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  as  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  royal  ordinance 
dated  1646. 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  ElixabetSi,  (as  appeared  from  the  household  book 
oC  9ir  Edward  Coke,  then  attorney-general,)  the  servants  in  great  families 
commonly  partook  of  rye  bread ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  oatmeal  was  also 
consumed  in  this  age.  Above  twenty  stone  of  beef,  besides  other  meat,  was 
intfohased  every  week  for  Sir  Edward's  family  while  in  London,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Castle-yard,  Holborn ;  and  we  may  thus  form  some  idea  of  the 
quantity  consumed  yearly,  though  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  year  con- 
sisted of  fish  days*  which  are  believed  to  have  been  universally  and  strict^ 
<A>served.  Coke  received  numerous  presents  of  bucks,  swans,  marchpanes* 
(sweet  biscuits,)  and  fruit;  but  not  many  garden  vegetables  seemed  to  have 
been  used,  only  a  few  onions,  leeks,  carrots  and  radishes,  being  purchased » 
apparently  to  make  pottage  for  the  poor.  The  price  of  linen  of  good  quality 
was  very  high,  as  appears  from  Shakespear's  Henry  IV.,  where  Dame  Quickly 
affirms  that  the  holland  of  which  she  made  Falstaff's  shirts,  had  cost  her  8s. 
the  ell.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  Philip  Stubbes  tells  us  in  his  ^Anatomy 
of  Abuses,"  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1595,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  the  meanest  shirt,  (which  was  made  mostly  of  wool,)  cost  Ss.  6d., 
and  those  of  linen  as  much  as  £10.  The  price  of  wool  was  also  very  high 
tbrovghont  the  reign  of  James,  till  a  proclamation  which  he  issued  in  July 
162S,  prohibiting  its  exportation,  brought  it  down  from  338.  to  ISs.  the  tod, 
or  from  above  Is.  2d.  to  not  quite  8d.  per  lb.  Some  years  afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  price  rose  again,  having  been  84s.  the  tod  in  1641 ;  378. 6d.  in 
1648 1  40s.  in  1649 ;  and  between  1650  to  1660,  varying  from  228. 6d.  to  608. 
A  few  years  later  it  fell  as  low  as  4d.  and  5d.  per  lb.,  and  continued  at  that 
price  a  considerable  time. 

In  the  remarkable  dearth  in  the  seventeeiith  oen- 
tary,  (1674  and  1675,)  in  England,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Italy,  there  were  housed  io  Holland 
Bwh  immense  stores  of  com,  i^hich  they  had  hoarded 
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Dp  for  many  years,  that  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  means  of  enriching  Holland  for  seven  years  aften 
Amsterdam  was  rarely  without  a  stock  of  at  least 
700,000  quarters,  none  of  which  was  its  own  growth; 
yet  it  is  presumed  England  is  a  more  convenient 
country  for  a  general  granary.  But  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  our  improvements  to  our  Dutch 
and  Flemish  neighbours,  namely  for  draining  the 
fens,  and  rescuing  land  from  the  sea,  and  also  for 
various  practices  of  husbandry ;  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  seeds,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  turnips, 
carrots,  parsnips  and  peas ;  all  of  which  were  great 
wonders  when  first  introduced,  we  having  few  or 
none  but  what  came  from  that  country.  Vegetables 
for  the  tables,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  were 
only  grown  as  great  rarities  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  In  other  places,  in  the  west  and  north 
of  England,  the  names  of  gardening  and  nurseries 
were  scarcely  known,  the  ancient  gardens  being 
only  trim  stiff  walks,  ornamented  by  shrubs  cut  into 
fantastic  forms ;  but  were  about  this  period  enli- 
vened by  the  introduction  of  plants  and  flowers 
which  had  not  previously  been  cultivated  in  England. 
Samuel  Hortib,  the  author  of  various  works  on 
agriculture,  was  the  first  gardener  according  to  the 
new  method. 

At  the  end  of  this  century,  liquorice,  saffron,  cher- 
ries, apples,  pears  and  hops  were  introduced ;  the 
progress  of  improvement,  in  raising  trees  in  nurseries, 
was  not  known;  and  plants  were  imported  fron» 
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abroad.  Persons  living  in  the  country,  who  wished 
to  introduce  any  new  species,  were  often  (says 
Hortib,)  obliged  to  send  hundreds  of  miles  for 
them,  none  being  kept  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Tobacco  would  have  been  grown  exten- 
siyely  if  its  cultivation  had  not  been  considered 
injurious  to  the  revenue. 

Cromwell  allowed  Hortib  a  pension  for  his  exer- 
tions in  encouraging  the  two  rural  arts.*  But  these 
improvements  progressed  very  slowly,  compared 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  advance  in  our 
day ;  and  they  were  often  located,  for  a  considerable 
period,  to  the  spot  where  they  had  been  originally 
practiced.  Few  persons  tried  experiments,  most 
cultivators  of  the  soil  being  content  to  follow  the 
system  practiced  by  their  forefathers.  Both  imple- 
ments and  modes  of  husbandry  varied  in  adjacent 
counties,  and  frequently  in  adjoining  parishes. 
Some  of  their  implements  of  husbandry  were  so 
cumbersome  in  their  size,  that  their  awkwardness 
appears  astonishing  even  to  our  common  sense ;  so 
that  one  would  think  they  could  not  have  devised 
more  inconvenient  tools  if  they  had  tried.  The 
dawn  of  a  new  manufacture  is  irksomely  slow  in  its 
progress;    prejudice  is  difficult  to   be  overcome; 

*  During  the  government  of  Cromwell,  the  mechanicif  and  the  agricul- 
tttral  laboarertt  were  progretiing,  notwithitanding  the  troubles  of  the 
timet  I  for  one  came  wat,  that  the  restridning  power  of  the  Poritani  kqpt 
the  dUsolute,  idle  poor,  in  ■ubjection.  Work  was  exceedingly  plenUfal» 
and  employment  in  agriculture  greater  than  the  supply. 
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bnt  faftbitttal  iodolefiice  is  a  greater  obeCade.  The 
agricoltaral  interest  in  the  sixteenth  eentary,  was 
retarded  by  the  extreme  difficolties  in  arousing  the 
cneigies  of  the  rnral  economist ;  Bat  those  difficul- 
ties generally  vanish  in  a  manufacturing  country,  as 
a  boy  learns  something  of  his  father^s  trade,  even 
before  be  can  ply  his  little  hands  about  the  instru* 
roent ;  he  acquires  habits  of  industry  by  seeing  otfaera 
active,  and  finds  no  pleasure  in  idleness. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  seyenteenth  century^ 
the  method  of  farming  in  this  country  was  similar  to 
that  generally  adopted  by  the  agriculturists  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
day;  and  scarcely  anything  was  to  be  seen  but 
thistles,  weeds,  and  conch-grass,  not  a  single  field 
being  in  proper  cultivation,  as  gaming,  fencing,  and 
banting,  were  the  principal  employments  of  the 
country  gentlemen.  These  practices  rendered  the 
yeomen  and  gentlemen  of  that  age  generally  harsh 
and  unpolished  in  their  manners ;  they  led  a  life  of 
violent  activity  in  the  field,  and  supine  indolence  at 
home;  their  ideas  were  mostly  confined  to  horses, 
dogs,  hares  and  foxes ;  and  their  amusements  con* 
aisted  in  cock-fights,  bull-baiting^cudgel-playing,  bo j> 
iag  and  wrestling,  which  were  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
Their  dwellings  were  surrounded  with  stagnant  ponds 
and  dilapidated  walls ;  their  gardens  (if  such  they 
might  be  called,)  abounded  with  unprofitable  weeds^ 
pot  herbs,  and  neglected  vegetables;  and  a  plat  of 
docks  generally  occupied  a  large  space  of  ground  oa 
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accoiint  of  the  dairy.  Tbeir  indoor  aecomniodations 
were  nothing  better ;  the  lower  rooms  were  generally 
littered  with  straw  in  wet  weather,  and  sand  in 
dry.*  Most  of  the  farmers  and  conntry  gentlemen 
had  earthen  floors  for  their  kitchens  and  lower  apart- 
ments. Their  fumitnre  was  uncouth  in  appearance ; 
the  immense  settles,  large  fire  places,  and'  chimney 
corners,  gave  a  rustic  idea  of  comfwt  in  those  days. 
In  comparison  with  the  present  mode  of  living, 
how  remarkable  the  change  between  the  hunter  of 
the  former,  and  the  farmer  of  the  present  age — one 
the  mere  destroyer  of  animals,  the  other  contributing 
to  the  comforts  of  his '  fellow  creatures.  Many  of 
our  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  live  in  the  coantry» 
have  now  become  active  and  industrious;  they  cuHi- 
yate  their  fields,  improve  their  lands,  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands,  and  shew  an  example  that  is 
decidedly  beneficial  to  the  public. 

The  improvements  in  the  implements  of  husbandry 
are  as  remarkable  as  they  are  valuable.  It  was  not 
uncommon  in  early  days,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  to  see  harrows  with 
wooden  teeth ;  some  of  the  old  writers  recommend 
wooden  tools  to  dig  with,  in  preference  to  iron^  as 
the  particles  of  iron  might  destroy  the  seed  or  tree. 
The  ploughs  were  heavy  and  cumbersome,  requiring 
a  great  number  of  oxen  to  draw  them ;  these  ploughs 
were  frequently  more  than  13  feet  long,  and  from 
4  to  10  yoke  of  oxen  were  necessary  to  draw  them 

•  The  lower  apartmenu  of  Qwtn  Elisabeth's  palace,  was  Uttered  with 
clean  wheat  stmw,  for  the  iAfeiior  Qficeri  and  servMitsof  her  bouathold. 
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iu  baary  soils.  A  roller  is  quite  a  modern  invention, 
formerly  mauls  were  in  use,  when  the  mould  was 
required  to  be  very  fine  for  barley ;  these  were  heavy 
long-handled  mallets,  and  were  applied  briskly,  by 
manual  labour,  in  breaking  the  clods« 

The  winnowing  machine  is  another  modem  in* 
veution ;  theanctent  mode  of  winnowing  by  the  wind# 
in  the  open  fields,*  was  as  precarious  as  getting 
com  ground  at  a  windmill — ^people  were  frequently 
reduced  to  famine  in  the  midst  of  plenty;  and  from 
this  cause  we  believe  the  Somersetshire  Jirmty  was 
an  invention  of  necessity — which  was  wheat  or  barley, 
boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  mixed  with  milk ;  of  late  years, 
foreign  currants,  sugar  and  spice,  were  frequently 
added  to  it  by  way  of  luxury. 

Colamilla  adviBes  the  ploughman  to  give  his  ose&  a  little  rest  at  the  end 
of  e^ery  ridge ;  and  a  longer  ridge  than  ISO  feet  is  hurtful  to  the  cattle. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider  the  starved  condition  of  the 
beasts  ;  a  small  bundle  of  straw  was  carried  to  the  field  for  their  supply  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  after  their  work  was  done,  they  were  turned  into  a 
field  of  thistles.  >  Oxen  are  more  easily  fatigued  than  horses,  during  the  heat 
of  summer :  yet,  in  the  hottest  countries,  they  are  preferred  for  labour* 
A  yoke  of  oxen,  amongst  the  old  Romans,  commonly  ploughed  a  jugarum 
a  day,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  two-thirds  of  an  English  acre.  Our 
Saxon  ancestors  had  their  teoate-Zerra,  or  ox-gang,  which  was  15  acres ; 
6  of  which  made  a  plough  land,  which  was  as  mnch  as  6  oxen  could  plough 
in  a  year.  Because  it  has  not  been  customary  for  oxen  to  have  corn 
as  food,  it  is  considered  that  they  scarcely  require  any ;  they  are  fed 
during  the  winter,  on  dry  straw,  which,  after  tiie  turn  of  the  year, 
affords  Tery  little  nourishment ;  they  consequently  become  too  weak  for 
woxkingf  and  instead  of  improving  their  food,  it  was  vainly  thought  that 
multiplying  their  number  would  answer ;  and  thus,  in  various  places,  w« 

*  In  Norfolk,  before  the  winnowing  machine  was  invented,  the  farmer's 
plan  was,  in  those  days,  to  throw  the  com  with  a  shovel  agiunst  the  wind, 
and  thus  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  This  method  is  performed, 
now  on  peculiar  occasioni,  and  also  winnowing  In  tha  air* 
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nSfbt  obier?e,frDmlO  to  19  ozft»  yoked  Inaplongbf  thatoonld  osarcdy 
suflUia  their  own  weight.  During  this  period  the  com  was  aU  carried  on 
the  backs  of  horses  or  asses.  The  country  roads  were  quite  impassable  for 
anyklad  of  wheel  cttrriagesi  If  even  any  hadbeem  hiveated.  Tfae  flnt 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  the  wuuy  with  two  block  wheels,  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  used  in  Normandy ;  and  an  improyed  wain  was  used  in  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  only  with  modem  wheels. 

Amongst  tilt  yariona  reeeipta  of  the  early  agricnltiiral  writers,  is  one  of 
Celsus,  who  declaims  against  the  practice  of  weeding  and  hoeing  beans  with 
the  hand,  as  a  crop  of  grass  remains  for  making  hay.  Another  receipt,  to 
prevent  rats  and  mlee  firom  preying  in  a  vine-yard,  is  to  prune  the  vines  in 
the  night  time,  when  the  moon  is  at  the  fall.  These  means  will,  it  is  sud 
prevent  similar  destruction  to  com,  if  carried  by  moon  light. 

As  an  instance  of  the  superstition  of  our  fore- 
fathers, as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  the  horse  shoe  nailed  to  the  door 
of  dwelling  houses  and  stables  in  the  country ;  and 
numerous  imaginary  tokens,  and  supposed  unlucky 
days,  frequently  deterred  the  farmers  and  their  men 
from  performing  their  necessary  duty,  at  proper 
times  and  seasons.  These  erroneous  ideas  required 
the  age  of  improvement,  and  education,  ere  they  could 
be  abandoned ;  but  as  the  march  of  intellect  ad<- 
vanced,  these  superstitious  practices  gradually  re- 
ceded, though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of 
the  ancient  prognostics  still  remain  amongst  our 
rural  population.  In  England  these  practices  have 
been  ahnost  abolished  by  the  light  of  reason  and 
education ;  but  in  our  sister  Island,  and  the  north 
of  Scotland^  the  most  fanciful  illusions,  and  gross 
Biipenitilions,  are  still  fostered  by  the  lower  claMes 
of  society.  But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  people,  during  this  century, 
was  the  notaUe  statute  of  Charles  the  IL,  being  the 
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fonndation  of  the  modern  iaw  of  settlementt  made 
under  a  pretence  of  providing  for  the  better  relief 
of  the  poor,*  which  at  once  reduced  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  to  their  ancient  condition  of  serfs, 
or  compulsorily  attaching  each  to  the  soil  of  some 
particular  parish.  To  remedy  these  evils  it  was 
enacted  ''that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  of  the  overseer  or 
chnrchwarden,  within  40  days  after  the  arrival  of 
any  new  comer  in  a  parish,  to  remove  him,  by  force, 
to  the  parish  where  he  last  settled,  either  as  a  native, 
householder,  sojourner,  apprentice  or  servant,  unless 
he  rented  a  tenement  of  JSIO  a  year,  or  could 
give  security  against  becoming  burdensome  to  the 
parish."  Whilst  this  law  lasted  (which  it  did  till  the 
year  1795,)  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  poor  man 

*  On  the  return  of  the  King  (after  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Com- 
ncmirealtfa  had  been  removed,)  the  lioentioutness  of  the  labouring  classes 
exceeded  all  bounds,  drunkenness,  and  every  excess  of  riot  prevailed,  and  was 
mncb  increased  by  the  restraint  which  had  been  previously  exercised.  With 
the  avowed  object  of  rectifying  these  evils,  the  fifth-monarchy  men  arose  at  this 
period,  whose  doctrines  tended  considerably  to  increase  the  disorder  and 
anaxchy  which  prevailed,  and  to  upset  all  rule  and  proper  authority  in  the 
Empire.  The  disputed  rights  of  the  clergy  for  their  tithes,  the  non-conformist 
act  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  the  act  of  uniformity  of  publio 
prayers,  &e.,  all  combined  to  give  liberty  to  those  who  set  at  defiance,  order 
and  decency.  Oaths  which,  during  the  commonwealth,  were  punished  by  fines 
and  severity,  were  now  so  iwevalent,  with  profligate  conversation,  that  a  young 
nobleman  was  oonsidered  neither  gentlemanly  or  honourable,  unless  he  laughed 
at  everything  serious,  and  could  com  some  new  modish  oath.  This  spirit  of 
UflentioiisBew  hMRased  not  only  in  dties  and  towns,  but  the  yeomanry 
became,  if  tnythlng,  greater  adepts  tai  vioe  than  those  who  moved  in  the 
higher  «hpeles  of  society  aad  not  only  oommeine,  but  the  progress  of  agri- 
ctthate  WM  teattained,  and  ^e  people  wm  gndoally  rolaptlng  to  ^ir 
foiBcr  ttote  of  gioM  igaoMMe, 
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to  transfer  himself  from  one  parish  to  another,  such 
was  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  in  the  evident 
violation  of  natural  liberty  and  justice.  Another 
inconvenience  of  the  law  was,  that  whilst  it  so 
severely  circumscribed  the  liberty  of  the  poor  native, 
it  left  strangers,  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  un- 
molested, and  they  might  travel  in  various  parts  of 
England,  wherever  they  could  find  employment,  * 
provided  they  did  not  beg,  or  apply  for  relief;  and 
a  strange  anomaly  existed,  that  while  they  could 
obtain  a  settlement  for  their  children,  their  servants, 
and  apprentices  born  in  England,  in  any  part  they 
pleased  to  settle,  they  could  find  none  for  them- 
selves. 

Sir  J.  Child,  in  his  discourse  on  trade  and  agri'- 
culture,  published  in  1668,  describes  the  condition 
of  the  poor  as  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  and  from 
the  details  he  there  gives,  he  attributes  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  then  existing, 
to  the  effects  of  the  late  act,  in  shifting  off,  or  com- 
pelling the  poor  wanderer  to  return  to  his  place  of 
birth  or  last  domicile.  This  learned  writer  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  those  who  have 
come  under  his  notice : — ^*  A  poor  idle  person  that 
will  not  work,  or  that  nobody  will  employ  in  the 
country,  comes  up  to  London  to  set  up  the  trade  of 

*  This  act  though  stated  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  was  levelled 
against  all  non-conformists,  parUcularly  the  Quakers,  who  were  at  this  time 
mostly  of  th«  class  of  yeoman  and  agricultural  labourers.  This  statute  did 
not  injure  them  so  much  as  was  expected.  The  bigoted  statue  of  banish- 
ment to  the  colonies,  was  passed  in  the  lucceeding  year,  and  this  included 
many  other  classes. 
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^^gging  •  such  a  person  probably  may  be  up  and 
down  the  streets  seven  years;  it  may  be  seven-and- 
twenty^  before  any  one  will  ask  why  be  doth  so ; 
but  if  at  length  he  happens,  in  some  parish,  to  meet 
with  a  more  vigilant  beadle  than  one  in  twenty  are, 
he  leads  him  the  length  of  five  or  six  streets  into 
another  parish^  and  then  the  beadle  concludes^ 
as  his  roasters^  the  parishioners  do,  that  he  hath 
done  the  part  of  a  most  active  officer.  But  suppose 
he  should  yet  go  further,  and  take  up  the  beggar, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  law,  and  then  carry  the  poor 
wretch  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  should 
order  the  delinquent  to  be  whipt,  and  sent  from 
parish  to  parish^  to  the  place  of  his  birth  or  last 
abode^  which  not  one  justice  in  twenty,  through  pity 
or  some  other  cause,  would  do.*  Even  this  is  a 
great  charge  upon  the  country,  as  no  advantage  can 
accrue  by  his  severity^  either  to  the  nation,  or 
the  individual ;  for  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  the  place 
assigned,  but  for  shame,  or  idleness,  he  presently 
deserts  it,  and  wanders  directly  back  another  way, 
hoping  for  better  fortune;  whilst  the  parish  to  which 
he  is  sent,  knowing  that  he  is  a  lazy  and  worthless 
person,  is  as  willing  to  be  rid  of  him,  as  he  is  to  be 
gone  from  thence. 

The  prices  of  labour,  during  this  century,  were  8d.  a-day  with  food,  and 
]4d.  without  foody  in  the  aummer ;  and  6d.  a-day  with  food,  and  Is.  without 
food,  in  the  winter ;  a  bailiff  in  husbandry  £6  aryear ;  a  common  husband- 

*  It  was  on  this  statute  that  many  of  the  eaily  Quakers  were  punished  by 
the  ruling  powers,  and  sent  back  to  their  parish,  though  they  had  the  means 
to  pay  for  what  they  wanted,  and  vrere  not  chargeable  to  any  one. 
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man  TOf.,  and  if  under  18  years  of  age  50i.  |  a  dairy-maid  50e. ;  a  mperior 
woman  Kervanjt  368. ;  a  second  woman  268. 8d.  The  common  diet  of  the 
labouring  agriculturist  was  oatmeal,  oat  calces,  and  barley  bread,  (\n  some 
parts,)  with  a  mixture  of  rye,  called  meslin,  and  a  very  hard  cheete» 
which  of  late  years  has  been  called  Suffolk-bang,  which  was  so  hard  that 
axes  and  saws  were  often  used  to  cut  it  Meat,  consisting  either  of 
pork,  bacon,  or  any  other  kind,  was  only  for  high  days  and  holidays. 
Potatoes,  thongh  introduced,  were  only  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
gentry.  The  Royal  Society,  in  1663,  recommended  the  extension  of  their 
cultivation,  as  a  means  of  preventing  famine.  In  1674  they  were  raised  in 
an  open  field,  for  the  first  time,  in  Lancashire,  a  county  where  they  haire 
long  been  extensively  cultivated.  Potatoes  were  not  raised  in  Scotland, 
except  in  gardens,  till  1728,  when  they  were  planted,  in  an  open  field,  by  a 
person  named  Printice,  a  day-labourer,  of  Kilsyth,  who  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  179S.  Since  tliat  period  their  cultivation  has  been  particularly  rapid, 
especially  during  the  last  forty  years,  when  the  wet  summers  of  1799  and 
1800,  proved  that  they  rather  improve  by  such  seasons,  and  this  has  i>een 
the  means  of  saving  the  country  from  extreme  misery  in  unproductive 
harvests ;  and  since  the  American  war  their  cultivation  has  considerably 
increased  in  England.  The  importance  of  this  vegetable  in  Ireland,  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  that  people,  will  be  subsequently  conMdered. 
On  the  conUnent  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  in  Swit- 
lerland,  as  the  inhabitants  have  become  their  greatest  consumers:  They 
were  introduced  into  India  some  60  or  70  years  ago,  and  are  now  suceesa- 
ftiUy  cultivated  at  Bengal,  Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  China;  but  the 
common  potatoe  does  not  thrive  within  the  tropics,  unless  it  be  raised  at  an 
elevation  of  from  3  to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  thus  it  can  never 
become  an  article  of  general  consumption  in  these  regions.  This  however 
is  not  the  case  with  the  sweet  potatoe,  which  has  also  been  introduced  into 
Asia,  and  with  such  success,  that  it  already  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  people  of  Java,  and  some  of  the  other  islands.  Such  a  rapid 
extension  of  the  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  an  exotic,  has  no  parallel  in 
history ;  and  it  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  hare,  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  condition  of  mankind. 

When  M'Cullock  wrote  his  article  on  potatoes,  he  regretted  tiiat  there  was 
no  means  of  preserving  the  produce  of  this  luxurious  crop  more  than  one 
year.  This  desideratum  is  now  obviated  by  a  patent  taken  out  by  Edwards, 
whereby  they  can  be  prepared  to  keep  for  years,  and  exported  to  any 
climate.  The  article  is  very  simple  in  preparation,  and  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned from  mashed  potatoes,  excepting  by  a  peculiar  taste  of  tiie  kiln,  which 
does  not  alter  the  flavour. 
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The  general  average  produce  of  grain,  in  the 
counties  visited  by  Arthur  Young,  in  his  northern 
tours,  is  (taking  the  amount  of  250  farms,  which  esti* 
mated  7000  acres  of  each  description  of  soil,  and 
every  variety  of  cultivation,)  about  3  qrs.  of  wheat 
per  acre ;  of  barley  4  qrs. ;  oats  4^  qrs. ;  and  rye 
3  qrs.  3  bushels ;  which  he  says  was  more  than  he 
anticipated,  considering  the  slovenly  manner  of  the 
cultivation,  which  was  still  in  practice  on  many 
farms. 

There  were  several  districts,  which  (at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  alluded  to  by  Young,) 
were  superior  in  their  agriculture  to  the  rest  of  the 
Kingdom ;  these  were  East  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  Northumberland,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
The  introduction  of  green  crops,  such  as  turnips, 
clover,  and  artificial  grasses,  into  these  districts, 
converted  light  and  unproductive  farms  into  rich 
and  fertile  soils.  The  drill  husbandry  was  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  agriculture  of  East  Kent,  but 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  common  farmers, 
it  18  difficult  to  recognise  much  improvement  in  the 
last  century. 

Young  ascribes  this  state  of  things  to  low  rents,  and  adduces  numerous 
instances,  in  which  on  rents  being  raised,  a  more  spirited  system  of  farming 
was  immediately  commenced ;  the  result  of  which  was  advantageous  to 
landlord  and  tenant,  as  many  large  tracts  of  land  were  leased  out  at  rents 
that  had  not  been  raised  for  two  centuries. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  long  after  the  Union, 
landlords  were  equally  anxious  of  retaining  an  old  tenant,  even  at  the  old 
rent,  as  large  tracts  remained  unoccupied,  attributed  at  the  time  to  the  effects 
of  the  Corn-laws,  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  grain ;  for  though  the  King- 
dom exported  large  quantities  of  corn,  which  was  stimulated  by  a  bounty  of 
No.    11.  T  T 
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58.  per  quarter,  yet  the  cheapness  in  the  home  aoarket  was  not  a  sufficient 
remuneration  to  the  grower,*  which  was  one  reason  why  the  proprietors 
withdrew  a  large  portion  of  the  best  arable  land  from  cultivation,  and 
stocked  it  with  sheep,  there  being  an  increased  demand  for  wool  for  the 
manufacturers.  The  rise  of  wages  also  rendered  tillage,  on  which  much 
labour  was  required,  more  expensive  than  formerly.  This  change,  which 
greatly  affected  the  condition  of  tbe  agricultnrists,  occasioAed  in  many 
places  the  complaint  of  a  redundant  |»opulation ;  for  where  houses 
holders,  farmers,  and  many  labourers  were  employed,  there  were  now  to  be 
seen  but  the  shepherd  and  his  dog.  The  decay  of  ooetages,  and  the  engross* 
ing  of  farms  Ibr  graaAng,  increased  the  number  of  the  people  who  could  not 
find  employment  in  the  towns,  which  an  act  of  parliament  of  this  date 
complains  of  as  the  cause  of  the  misery  and  poverty  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  daily  resort  to  theft,  robbery,  and  other  misdemeanors,  or  pitifully  die  oC 
hunger  and  cold;  and  also  enacts  that  all  decayed  leases  of  husbandry 
within  the  last  seven  years  should  be  renewed,  the  cottages  built,  and  the  land 
cultivated  with  corn  ;  no  farmer,  unless  he  farmed  his  own  land,  should  keep 
mere  than  3,000  sheep,  and  that  no  tenant  should  occupy  two  farms  from 
two  proprietors.  It  appears  by  the  old  wool  laws,  that  many  proprietors 
kept  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  number  of  firom  10,000  to  20,000,  at  that  time ; 
and  for  many  years  later,  the  only  means  of  keeping  cattle  or  sheep,  was  the 
common  pasture  and  sheep  walk ;  and  during  the  winter  the  stock  was 
kept  alive  by  straw,  and  a  small  portion  of  hay ;  great  losses  were  frequentiy 
sustained  by  starvation  In  severe  winters.  The  high  price  of  labonr,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  tillage  lands  to  pasture^  gave  rise  to  different 
impolitic  statutes,  while  a  great  demand  was  created  for  wool  by  the  manu- 
facturers, which  tended  to  enhance  the  price  of  pasture  lands,  and 
depopulate  the  countryA  Had  the  restraint  imposed  on  the  exportation  of 
corn  been  transferlred  to  wool,  the  internal  consumption  would  soon  have 
regulated  the  respective  prices  of  those  articles,  and  the  proportion  of 
arable  and  pasture  lands  would  have  been  adjusted,  and  the  cultivation  df 
the  country  restored. 

*  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  when  the  produce  of  our  best  land 
is  ascertained ;  and  how  small  is  the  produce  of  our  land,  compared  with 
the  returns  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Isaac  reaped,  at  Gerar,  an  hundred 
fold.  We  read,  in  Mark's  Gospel,  ground  produced  30,  60,  and  100  fold. 
Varro  informs  us  that  100  fold  was  reaped  at  Garoda,  in  Syria,  and  Byxacium 
in  Africa.  Pliny  adds  that  from  the  last  place,  his  father  sent  to  Augustus 
400  sUlks,  all  from  one  grain  ;  and  the  same  person  sent  to  Nero  340  stalks  ; 
and  Varro  states,  he  saw  where  they  grew.  (See  the  stock  and  produce  of  a 
manor  farm  in  Suffolk.— -^ipeiufijr.) 
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One  curioas  law  in  Scotland  enacts,  that  every  labourer  of  ^  Simple 
Estate,"  shall  dig  a  piece  of  ground  daily,  of  seven  feet  square ;  and  farmers 
who  had  eight  oxen,  should  sow  every  year  one  ^lot  (bushel)  of  wheat,  half 
a  firlot  of  peMtEud  forty  of  beans,  under  the  penalty  of  10s.  to  he  paid  to 
the  Baron  ;  and  if  the  Baron  did  not  do  the  same  to  the  land  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  should  pay  the  same  penalty  to  the  King.  Sheep  are  mentioned  as 
being  numerous, but  cattle  were  not  plentiful.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was 
enacted  that  no  one  should  eat  flesh  on  Wednesday's  and  Friday's,  on  for- 
feiture of  jSif  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of  a  special  license,  neither  of 
which  was  to  extend  to  beef  ox  veal,  and  great  pains  were  taken  in  the  act  to 
prove,  that  it  was  apolitical,  not  a  religious  measure.  This  limited  supply  of 
eattle  was  occasioned  by  a  disease,  or  murrain,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
Its  eflfects  were  not  recovered  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Harrison  complains  of  ^  the  number  of  gentlemen's  parks,*  where  almost 
nothing  is  kept  but  a  sorte  of  wild  and  savage  beast»  cherished  for  pleasure 
and  delighte,"  and  adds,  **lhat  if  the  world  lasted  a  while,  after  this  rule.whcatc 
and  rle,  will  be  no  grain  for  poor  men  to  feed  on."  At  this  period  great 
economy  was  necessary  that  no  waste  of  corn  should  be  allowed ;  and  there- 
fore horses  were  ordered,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  turned  to  grass 
from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  October,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
korse,  or  its  value,  to  the  King;  but  gentlemen  of  1000  marks  a  year  were 
exempt. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  distinguished  by  some  important  improve- 
ments, amongst  which  are  the  introduction  of  turnips  and  clover,  for  tljc 
maintenance  of  live  stock,  which  has  of  late  years  much  improved  tlie 
produce  of  the  country;  yet  these  were  very  slowly  adopted.  Arthur 
Young  also  informs  us  that  even  in  his  day,  clover,  sainfoin,  and 
srtiAcial  grasses,  were  comparatively  unknown  to  common  farmers. 
Turnips,  he  says,  were  by  this  time  become  a  general  crop,  but  were 
seldom  hoed.  They  were  generally  hoed  in  Norfolk  in  1806  ;  the  writer 
is  a  witness  of  itn  not  being  common  in  Somersetshire  in  1808.  The 
general  excuse  by  the  farmer  for  not  doing  it  was,  that  the  expenses 
were  greater  than  the  crops  would  repay  ;  when  experience  proved 
that  the  cost  of  from  58.  to  7s«  per  acre  extra,  increased  the  crops  twenty- 
fold  in  point  of  weight.  A  view  of  the  former  state  of  agriculture  can  do 
little  more  than  gratify  our  curiosity ;  yet  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  that  age,  as  welt  as  the  cultivators,  who  arc  still  slow  iu 
adopting  new  practices ;  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  trace  the  gradual 
improvements  of  the  product  of  the  soil,  independent  of  the  political 
influence  of  a  Free  Trade,  on  the  comforts  and  habits  of  the  community. 


*  There  arc  not  less  than  cue  hundred  in  Eaocx  alcue. 
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AQRICULTURE  CONTINUED. 

The  Western  Islands — the  general  localities  of  Kelp-^its  importance- 
number  of  hands  employed  in  its  production — quantity  usually  manufac- 
tured there — the  decline  of  the  Kelp  trade — its  causes — land  once  valuable 
as  Kelp  shores  is  now  worthless — Kelp  used  as  a  manure  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall— rye  grown  on  the  Kelp  shores — the  supply  of  straw  for  hats— - 
quantity  made. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  kelp  was  carried 
on  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Islands,  and 
sonie  of  the  northern  promontories  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  its  pro- 
duction employed  the  principal  part  of  the  population 
on  the  coasts  and  continued  to  give  them  employ- 
ment until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.*  The  kelp  shores  of  the  islands,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland,  were  let  for  ^7000  a 
year.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  quantity  of 
kelp  manufactured  in  the  Hebrides  only,  exclusive 
of  the  mainland  and  the  Orkneys,  and  Scotland, 
amounted  at  this  period  to  about  6000  tons  a  year; 
and  that  the  total  quantity  made  in  Scotland,  and 
its  adjacent  small  Isles,  amounted  to  no  less  than 

*  The  agriculture  in  the  interior  of  Scotland  was  then  in  a  most  depressed 
state,  Lord  Kaimes  observes,  that  the  tenantry  of  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  so  oppressed 
with  poverty,  that  the  most  able  instructor  in  husbandry  could  not  contribute 
to  their  support,  had  it  not  been  for  this  manufacture.  Fletcher,  of  Saltoon, 
who  lived  in  tlie  best  part  of  Scotland,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
also  describes  their  condition  as  truly  deplorable. 
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20^000  tons.  At  some  period  during  the  war,  it  sold 
for  JC20  per  ton,  but  on  an  average  of  23  years^ 
ending  1822,  the  price  was  <£10  9s.  6d.  But  the 
foundation  on  which  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
rested,  was  altogether  factitious,  as  its  existence 
depended  on  the  high  duties  on  barilla  and  soda ; 
for  as  kelp  could  not  be  substituted  for  barilla, 
without  undergoing  a  very  expensive  process,  a 
great  many  departments  of  industry,  in  which  this 
mineral  alkali  is  indispensible,  became  closed;  and 
it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  high 
duty  on  barilla,  during  the  war. 

The  rain  of  the  kelp  manufacture  has  been 
ascribed  to  this  reduction;  but  though  barilla  had 
been  altogether  excluded  from  our  markets,  (which 
could  not  have  been  done  without  great  injury  to 
many  of  our  most  important  manufactories,)  the 
result  would  have  been  just  the  same,  as  far  as  kelp 
is  concerned,  unless  the  high  duty  on  salt  had  also 
been  maintained.  The  repeal  of  the  salt  tax  gave 
the  kelp  manufacturers  the  coup-de-grace;  bad  the 
duty  on  salt  not  been  repealed,  kelp  might  have 
been  manufactured,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  barilla.  But  this  man&cture  is  now 
almost  extinct ;  and  shores  that  formerly  yielded  the 
proprietors  a  rent  of  from  ^200  to  j6500  per  annum., 
are  now  worth  nothing.  The  price  of  kelp  since  1822 
h^s  not  been  on  an  average  above  £i  per  ton,  and 
the  article  will  soon  cease  to  be  made,  without 
some  other    application  of  its  properties.      This 
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artide  appears  to  be  most  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  weed^  in  a  fresh  state,  is  one  of  the 
most  forcing  manures  for  all  species  of  annua)  crf^>s, 
such  as  tnmips,  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  ftc,  and 
the  calcination  of  it  would  produce  a  portable  and 
powerful  manure.  Its  application  would  no  doubt 
be  useful,  if  powdered  and  mixed  with  earth  or 
other  substances,  and  might  have  as  beneficial  an 
effect  as  guano  in  inland  places  ;  and  the  conve-* 
niences  of  carriage  and  price  would  be  quite  as  easy. 
This  is  certainly  worth  an  experiment,  for  if  the 
kelp  possesses  the  properties  of  the  sea  weed,  the 
advantages  for  large  crops  of  potatoes  would  cause 
an  immense  increase  of  food.  We  have  known  crops 
of  potatoes  and  turnips  more  than  trebled  by  its 
application,  and  the  difference  in  their  size  was  also 
considerable,  even  when  grown  on  the  same  soil. 

To  give  some  little  idea  of  the  use  of  kelp,  as  an 
alkali  which  might  be  called^  in  distinction,  the 
vegetable  soda,  we  would  observe  it  was  in  former 
time^,  (before  the  alteration  of  the  duty  on  salt>) 
used  in  the  composition  of  soap,  the  mannfaciure 
of  alum,  and  in  the  formation  of  crown  and  bottle 
glass.  Kelp  is  formed  of  marine  plants,  growing 
on  rocks  under  high  water  mark ;  they  are  generally 
cut  by  hooks,  and  dried  on  the  beach,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  afterwards  put  into  a  kiln  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  the  heat  of  which  is  sufficient  to  bring 
the  plants  into  a  state  of  semifusion ;  they  are  then 
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stroi^ly  stirred  with  iroD  rakes,  and  submitted  to 
the  cold,  which  condenses  them  into  a  dark  bliie^ 
or  whitish  mass ;  plants  of  three  years  oM  yield  the 
largest  quantity  of  kelp.  Immense  quantities  are 
frequently  driven  on  the  shore  by  gales  of  wind,  and 
they  are  used  by  the  farmers  of  C!ornwaU  and 
Devonshire,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  as  a 
manwre;  aind  of  late  years  the  demand  for  it  has 
considerably  increased,  it  being  drawn  in  carts  to 
the  distance  of  several  miles,  from  the  coast  where 
it  can  he  procured.  We  have  given  a  particular 
account  of  this  article,  from  well  knowing  its  im- 
p0rta»ce  as  a  manure  of  remarkable  forcing  qualities ; 
Itfid  it  «iay  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bovrbood  where  it  was  originally  made.  The 
alteratioa  of  the  duty  on  salt,  which  has  been 
80  injurious  to  the  proprietors  of  the  kelp  shores, 
and  productive  of  temporary  distress  to  the  labourers 
employed  in  the  raanufocture,  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted, when  we  coilsider  the  advantages  a  larger 
potrtton  of  our  population  obtained  by  the  reductioa 
of  Uk  d«ty  4^11  salt,  which  has  always  been  a  most 
important  neoessary  article ;  and  the  ingh  price  of 
4elp  was  ocoasioiied  by  the  exigencies  of  the  late 
war,  which  ^nbstructed  the  supply  *)f  barilla.  We 
understand  that  m  the  Channel  Islands,  the  sea 
weed  is  «s6d,  when  dried,  as  fuel;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants ape  very  carefol  in  coUeeting  it  for  that  purpose, 
^fice  the  discontinuance  of  the  maufacture  of 
kelp  in  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  flebrides,  the 
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growth  of  rye  has  been  introduced  as  a  substitute 
for  making  straw  hats  similar  to  Leghorn  plat,  of 
which  we  are  informed,  the  rye  straw  improved  by 
the  cold  of  that  country,  gives  employment  to  a  vast 
number  of  their  population. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  idea  of  platting  straws 
was   first  suggested  by   their  making  baskets  of 
oziers  and  willows.      It  is  computed  that  it  would 
require  700  acres  of  poor  land  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  Leghorn  hats,  and  that  50^000  persons 
might  be  employed  in  the  manufacture.     In  1823^ 
a  straw  platting  manufactory  was  established,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Leghorn  plat,  in  the  Orkney  Islands^ 
with   singular  success,  adopting  rye  straw  dwarfed 
by  being  grown  on  poor  land,  as  a  material  best 
suited  for  the  purpose.    In  many  parts  of  the  King- 
dom the  same  experiment  might  be  tried,  especially 
on  the  forest  of  Dartmoor ;  and  some  of  the  wolds 
of  Yorkshire  would  answer  the'purpose.  It  appears 
that  every  seven  acres  of  land  would    employ  50 
persons  all  the  year,  ^nd  the  produce  of  the  straw 
would  make  4000  hats^     In  Mair's  statement  to  the 
society  of  arts,  he  says,  we  had  last  year  about  5 
acres  of  straw,  which  produced  above  12,000  score 
of  plat ;    and  averaging  5  score  to  a  bat,  it  would 
make  4000  hats.    In  1832,  1,169,475  straw  hats  and 
bonnets  were  imported,  the    duty    on   which  was 
^17,380;    the  same  year  19,109  lbs.  of  manufac- 
tured   scores  of  plat,  and  48,194  lbs.  of  unmanu- 
factured straw  was  also  imported. 
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AQRICULTURE  CONTINUBD. 


The  rise  of  provisiona  occasioned  capital  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  land— mode  of  transit  equalises  prices— the  formation  of  agricnltural 
•ocietiei^the  dearths  of  1800— the  supply  occasioned  by  high  prices — ^the 
commencement  of  the  Peace  in  181£  caused  the  ruin  of  the  capitalists-* 
the  improved  condition  of  the  farmers  since  1890— the  stoppage  of  the 
exportation  of  corn*- the  immense  supply  in  1844— artificial  modes 
to  increase  supplies— butchers'  meat— milk  and  butter— cattle— sheep 
and  horses— the  general  supply  of  food  in  the  various  products  of 
agriculture. 


The  gradual  advancement  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions soon  after  the  year  1760,  occasioned  by 
the  increase  of  populatiojg^  and  the  wealth  derived 
from  maDufacture  and  commerce^  has  given  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  to  rural  industry,  has  augmented 
capital  in  a  greater  degree^  and  has  called  forth  a 
more  skilful  and  enterprising  race  of  cultivators 
than  all  the  corn  laws  for  regulating  the  corn  trade 
could  ever  have  effected ;  and  since  the  American 
war,  in  1782,  the  improvements  have  progressed 
with  singular  rapidity — the  rents  of  the  lands  have 
No,  11.  u  u 
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been  doubled,  trebled,  and  even  quadrupled — and  tbe 
condition  of  tbe  tenantry  of  the  lower  ranks  has 
been  ameliorated  almost  in  a  proportionate  degree. 
The  improvements  in  the  roads  were  also  a  means 
of  equalising  the  prices  of  the  various  markets, 
which  formerly  varied  SO  par  cant*  This,  together 
with  the  important  influence  of  our  large  trading 
cities,  has  been  the  occasion  of  stimulating  the  hus- 
bandman to  become  skilful  and  industrious ;  his  lands 
are  now  managed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  double 
the  quantity  of  corn  and  herbage  for  human  provi- 
sions are  raised  from  it. 

in  illiistratloB  of  this,  let  any  e««  eonalder  what  Hbt  HWtrtmet  !•  betwen , 
an  acre  of  land  planted  with  tobacco  or  BUgar,  and  one  sown  with  vhoal  or 
barley,  and  alto  an  acre  of  the  same  land,  lying  In  eonmon,  withovl  any  hnt- 
bandry  upon  It,  and  he  will  And  the  Improvement  of  labeiir  makoa  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  yalue.  It  will  be  bat  a  very  moderate  coMputntlon  to 
tay,  that  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  nsefnl  to  man,  nlna>tentiii  are  the  eftct 
of  labour ;  and  if  we  rightly  consider  things  aa  they  occur  to  ue,  and  cait  up 
the  several  expenses  about  them,  **  what  in  them  is  purely  owing  to  labour, 
and  what  to  nature,"  we  shall  find  that  in  most  of  them  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths are  wholly  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  labour.  Tbtre  cannot  be  a 
elearer  demonstration  of  this  fact  than  that  several  nations  of  the  Americans 
are  of  this  c1m8«  who  are  rich  in  land,  but  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life— 
on  whom  nature  has  lavished  her  bonn^^  in  rich  abnndanee,  and  Imparted 
«U  that  will  furnish  them  with  nocaMariei y  comfortcv  and  Iworloa  i  and  yet 
the  inhabitants  who  do  not  cultivate  or  improve  the  ground,  lack  many  of 
the  conveniences  we  enjoy;  and  the  king  of  a  large  and  ftruitfUl  territory 
there,  lodges,  and  U  wome  cladt  than  a  dwly  labourer  )n  England* 

In  1784  the  annals  of  agriculture  were  commenced  by  Arthur  Young. 
From  these  interesting  accounts  we  learn  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was 
established  by  Sir  ioha  Slnelalr,  and  Incorporated  In  1703-  It  eommonood 
ita  ptoceedilH^  by  iaatituUng  a  survey  of  %\\  the  Sugliih  couQtiea  on  a 
uniform  plan,  and  brought  to  light  a  variety  of  experiments  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  class  most  interested  in  adopting  them.  These  suggestions, 
oHglnatiag  in  Imdivldiial  enttrprlsfv  would  doubUeai  b«ve  iQug  remained  l» 
obscurity  but  for  this  Information,  which  was  extensively  circulated  by 
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printing.  This  bo«r<i  was  assisu^  by  an  attnual  grant  fr««  parliametit ; 
end  during  tbe  years  %i  acarcity  it  to«k  upon  itself  to  sttggest^  and  ca  far  as 
possible)  at  that  ti«is  to  provide  remedies  against  the  dearth*  to  toUect 
atatiatical  infarMation*  and  also  to  report  tx>  the  govemasent  the  stgle  of 
the  crop««  which  waa  acted  upon  by  the  minister  ih  power  {  it  enooiwagtd 
by  pramittms)  experiments  on  ancient  customs  (  and  the  provincial  ansiiiA- 
riea  eierted  and  coaabiaed  their  efforts  into  one  direttion.  The  «o€iT«uraMa 
hanresfcs^  whith  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  continent  6f  Biirape«  and 
lasted  for  ten  years,  prior  to  1800,  when  famine  was  literally  at  onr  doors, 
occasioned  a  renewed  exertion  for  experiments  to  supply  the  craving  hunger 
of  the  people;  regulations  were  formed  by  parliament  for  ensuring  the 
economical  eonsumption  of  corn  and  grain,  and  bread  was  not  allowed  to 
be  sold  by  bakers  until  it  had  been  baked  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  distil- 
leries and  starch  manufactories  were  prohibited  the  use  of  grain ;  the  hair- 
powder  tax  was  imposed ;  proclamations  were  also  issued,  urgeutly  impress- 
ing on  the  public  the  duty  of  economy ;  subtltutes  for  wheaten  bread  were 
recommended ;  and  the  board  of  agriculture  made  experiments  in  bread- 
making,  and  produced  eighty  different  kinds.  Through  its  influence  the 
culUvation  of  potatoes  were  extended.  In  1801  the  price  of  wheat  advanced 
to  156s.  per  quarter.  The  imports  in  1800  were  1,424,766  quarters,  and  in 
1801, 1,396,359  quartets,  tlie  quantity  grown  wu  only  6,800,000  qu&rters ; « 
and  at  this  time  it  required  ftn  iihport&tion^qUaltdoneotwtMiethofthe 
coiitumptioii  to  make  up  th^  supply.  These  high  pHct^  attmcted  the 
attention  of  capit&lists,  which  opened  k  h\t  speculation  fbt  a  Ihrg^  remu- 
neration. Young  states  ihM,  duriftg  tli«  y^Alrs  Af  the  high  pHees,  the 
sum  or  £20,000,000  WS8  Amassed  by  the  Armers,  trhich  to  enriched  them, 
thit  they  wttt  sttmuUted  to  Intrease  their  energy,  and  endeavoured  to 
profit  by  Its  eontinuanee.  During  tb^  next  tfen  years  more  lattd  was  put 
nndev  the  plough,  and  immense  tracts  of  WMte  lattdl  were  enclosed  and 
«dded  to  the  ruUi  v&ted  soil.  In  1^4  the  scMe  of  protecting  duties  Ascended 
from  48s.  to  54s.,  and  then  to  66s.  The  succession  of  favourable  seasons, 
with  an  increasing  demand,  stimulated  the  powera  of  the  frapitalists,  and  at 
tht  same  time  encouraged  the  eolrmgrawvr  to  abolisli  the  old  slovenly  and 
expensive  habits  of  Our  ancMtors^  though  what  appears  remhrfcable  is,  that 
the  plough  was  still  the  most  de(bctit«  Instrument,*  hnd  that  ih  many  places 
no  improvement  was  made  for  forty  years  after  this  period. 


*  In  the  F»mir*9  mgaifwe  toir  1800,  thftre  is  a  letter  from  a  Scotch 
lisrmer,  during  a  tour  through  Bngland,  Id  which  the  Hertfordshire  plough 
is  thu%  described^^Our  old  Scottish  plough  is  but  a  child  In  comparison 
with  this  giant." 
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In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1815,  agricalture  tustained  a  severe 
shock  from  the  sudden  fall  of  prices,  which  were  much  below  the  actual  cost 
of  cuItiFatton,  at  a  time  when  the  grower  was  stimulated  to  Increase  the 
eupply,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  small  demand  for  produce  on  the  return 
of  peace,!  as  well  as  a  decreased  circulation  of  the  currency.  In  this  panic 
thousands  of  fanners  lost  all  their  capital,  and  were  obliged  to  become 
operatives  to  others,  while  some,  more  enterprising  and  fortunate,  contrived 
to  retain  sufficient  property  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  other  countries. 

From  the  replies  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  regard- 
ing th'e  agricultural  state  of  the  Kingdom  in  1816,  it  appears  that  such  ruin 
and  distress  had  spread  so  widely  among  all  classes  of  agriculturists,  and  those 
who  were  dependent  on  them,  as  there  is  no  parallel  in  history ;  but  after 
fourteen  years  of  severe  suflfering,  both  by  landlords  and  tenants,  the  changes 
of  times  and  seasons  have  assumed  a  more  pleasing  and  stationary  con- 
dition ;  rents  have  been  greatly  loirered  everywhere,  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
of  prices  and  the  rise  of  parochial  rates,  and  both  farmers  and  proprietors 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  Increased  demand  of  an  extended  population,  who 
are  in  a  great  measure  employed  in  merchandise  and  manufactures  for 
foreign  countries. 

Most  of  the  inventions  for  increasing  produce,  and  economizing  labour,  have 
been  introduced,  improved,  and  greatly  extended  since  that  time,  the  energiei 
of  the  husbandman  being  called  forth  to  increase  the  returns  for  his  lands. 
By  these  means  the  free  surplus  has  been  greatly  increased  for  the  general 
consumption;  and  in  proof  of  the  rapidly  improving  and  extending  cultiva- 
tion of  the  country,  was  the  passing  of  more  than  three  thousand  bills  of 
enclosure,  and  the  transformation  of  the  heaths,  downs,  and  commonsi  into 
well-fenced  and  cultivated  fields.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  oi  all 
classes  of  the  rural  populadon,  also  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in 
agriculture ;  and  the  success  which  has  attended  this  great  branch  of  indus- 
try, is  now  become  general  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Britain. 

It  Is  evident  that  no  such  scarcity  of  produce  has  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limits  of  our  exportation,  as  had  been  foretold  firom  the  necessity 
of  an  importation,  but  provisions  have  increased  with  the  prosperity  of  our 
commerce  and  manufactures,  the  produce  being  considered  in  1800  to  b« 


t  The  consumption  and  waste,  during  the  war,  is  astonishing;  the  army 
and  navy,  on  being  disbanded,  returned  home  penniless,  and  instead  of 
having  a  daily  allowance  of  provisions,  had  not  the  means  of  buying  any- 
thing but  the  most  ordinary  fare,  and  labour  became  exceedingly  cheap  and 
over-abundant)  from  the  practical  use  of  machinery. 
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6,000,000  qn.  of  wheat,  whereas  in  1844,  the  supply  of  aa  average  harvest 
was  calculated  at  not  less  than  20,000,000  qrs.,  and  other  grainfi,  such  as  bar- 
ley, oats,  beans,  peas,  and  rye,  at  not  less  than  50,000,000  more ;  so  that 
instead  of  an  irresistible  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  population  to  outstrip 
the  supply  of  food,  the  fact  appears  the  tendency  has  been  the  other  way  ; 
and  in  the  supply  of  our  cattle  and  vegetable  productions,  it  appears  that  the 
great  evil  of  destitution  which  is  complained  of  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  is  occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  a  disinclination  to  give  a  reci- 
procal return  for  the  industry  of  those,  by  whose  means  this  abundant  sup- 
ply is  procured,  and  to  provide  for  those,  whose  infirmities,  diseases,  and 
age,  require  the  fostering  care  of  their  fellow-creatures.— (See  the  present 
condition  of  the  people,  and  improvements  in  the  poor  laws.) 

The  increase  of  our  agricultural  industry  may  fur- 
ther be  illustrated  in  the  supply  of  animal  food. 
From  the  years  1740  to  1750,  the  population  of 
London  fluctuated  very  little^  in  that  period  their 
number  being  about  670,000.  During  this  time  the 
average  number  of  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  was 
74,000  head,  and  570,000  sheep  and  lambs.  In  1831 
the  population  was  1,472,000,  or  an  increase  of  120 
per  cent. ;  and  on  an  average  of  three  years,  ending 
in  1832,  166,224  head  of  cattle,  and  1,364,180  sheep, 
were  sold  annually  in  Smithfield  market,  being  an 
increase  of  110  per  cent,  on  ihe  cattle,  and  117  per 
cent,  on  the  sheep,  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
sold  from  1740  to  1750.  It  consequently  appears 
that  the  cattle  consumed  was  nearly,  in  the  same 
proportion ;  but  when  weight  is  taken  into  account, 
the  bullocks  then  averaged  370  lbs.  each,  and  in 
1830,  800 lbs.  each;  and  the  weight  of  the  sheep, 
\?hich  was  only  28  lbs.,  now  average  801bs»  each« 
Hence,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat. 
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in  the  metropolis  alone,  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion, is  twice  as  great  as  it  was  in  1750,  (that  is 
individually.)  The  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  in  1812, 
were  171,964;  sheep,  1,423,280;  and  tlie  quantity 
sent,  in  ready-killed,  for  sale,  Uy  laud  and  water, 
from  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  and  Norlhumberland, 
was  calculated  at  nearly  one-half  more. 

In  1810,  M'GuUock  calculates  the  average  cou- 
sumption  of  butchers'  meat  was  107  Ibd.  per  annum, 
for  each  individual  in  London.  According  to 
M.  Ghabrol,  the  oonsumption  in  Paris  wtis  85  lbs. 
per  head ;  at  Brussels  the  consumption  was  rather 
more,  averaging  891bd.  per  head.  The  consumption 
in  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  was 
nearly  in  the  same  proportional  increase  as  in 
London.  The  supply  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
M'Cullock  stales,  compared  with  the  population,  is 
but  little  inferior  to  London.  This  appears  strange 
when  we  assert,  that  so  lately  as  1760,  a  slaughter 
of  bullocks  for  the  supply  of  the  public  market,  was 
unknown  in  Glasgow,  which  set  the  improvement!^ 
of  agriculture,  and  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple, in  the  most  striking  point  of  tlew.  Previous  to 
1780,  it  was  customary  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
the  principal  Scotch  towns,  for  families  to  purchase 
in  November,  what  now  would  be  reckoned  a  bmall 
half-fed  cow  or  ox,  the  salted  carcase  of  which,  was 
the  only  butchers'  meat  they  tasted  throughout  the 
year.  In  the  smaller  towns  this  practice  prevailed 
till  the  present  century,  but  it  is  now  everywhere 
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abandoned.  We  believe  that  there  never  has  been 
in  any  country  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  quan* 
tity»  or  a  greater  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  food  brought  to  market,  than  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  Scotland  since  1780.  The  introduc- 
tion of  steam^navigation  has  already  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  an  influence  over  the  supply  of 
butchers*  meat,  as  owing  to  the  diflBcuity  and  ex- 
pense of  conveyance^  cattle  could  not  formerly  be 
conveniently  fattened  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  great  markets ;  bnt  steam*^navigation 
has  removed  this  difficulty,  and  instead  of  selling 
their  cattle  lean,  or  half-fed,  to  the  Norfolk  graziers, 
by  whom  they  werQ  fattened  for  the  London  mar- 
kets, the  inhabitants  in  various  districts  of  Scotland 
are  now  beginning  to  fatten  them  at  home,  and 
either  sepd  them  up  alive,  or  the  carcases,  by  steam 
to  London  and  Liverpool.  Another  inconvenience 
was,  that  the  cattle  lost  nearly  a  tenth  part  io  weight, 
on  being  driven  100  miles,  and  sheep  considerably 
more,  besides  the  length  of  time  which  it  must 
necessarily  take  to  drive  fat  cattle  any  distance. 

Middleton,  in  his  survey  of  Middlesex,  in  1832, 
estimates  the  supply  of  animal  food  io  London 
at  234  lbs.  a-year  for  every  individual,  averaging 
421,200,000  lbs.  of  butchers'  meat,  at  the  rate  we 
have  before  given  of  the  weight  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  is  rather  under  than  over  the  real 
weight  per  head ;  this  is  exclusive  of  pork,  bacon, 
ham,  lard,  poultry,  and  fish. 
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In  1770,  it  was  calculated  by  Young  that  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  Kingdom  was — draught  oxen* 
684,401;  cows,  741,523;  feeding  cattle,  513,369; 
young  cattle,  912,636;  total,  2,852,948,  In  1812, 
Colquhoon  estimates  them  at  5,500,000 ;  and  it 
appears  tQ  ns  that  the  present  number  is  about 
7>000,000,  as  the  quantity  slaughtered  yearly,  is 
generally  the  fifth  part  of  the  stock. 

Milk  and  butter,  although  articles  which  custom 
has  rendet^d  almost  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  of  which  such 
large  quantities  are  consumed  in  the  Kingdom, 
appears  not  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans^  either  in  the  preparation  of  their  food 
as  a  necessary,  or  at  their  taUes  as  a  luxury ; 
neither  was  it  ever  mentioned  by  Galen  as  food, 
but  it  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  as  applicable 
to  other  purposes.  It  has  not  been  noticed  by 
Opicius,  and  various  other  authors,  who  have  writ- 
ten long  and  interesting  accounts  of  agriculture, 
although  they  have  given  much  information  respect- 
ing milk,  cream,  and  oil.  This  may  probably  be 
accounted  for,  as  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  good  oil  in  former  times,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  in  modern  times.  In  hot 
countries  butter  is  generally  liquid;  and  in  India 
it  is  called  Ghee,  which  is  prepared  from  the  milk 
of  buffaloes,  and  usually  conveyed  in  bags  or 
bottles  made  of  hides,  each  of  which  contains  from 
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10  to  40  gallons ;  Ghee  is  an  article  of  considerable 
importance  in  several  parts  of  India. 

The  Arabs  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  Butter  in 
the  world.  Bruckhart  tells  us  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  amongst  all  classes  of  that  nation,  to  drink 
every  morning  a  cup  of  Ghee  or  melted  butter: 
they  use  it  in  a  great  variety  of  other  ways,  the 
taste  for  it  among  them,  is  universal,  and  the  poorest 
individuals  will  expend  half  their  daily  income,  to 
procure  butter  in  the  moruing,  and  butter  with 
their  dinner : — large  quantities  are  annually  shipped 
from  Coseir,  Souakeu,and  Masuah  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Red  sea,  for  Djidda  and  other  Arabian 
ports. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  an  article  fit  for 
princes,and  a  part  of  the  portion  of  the  Lord's  people.* 
Even  as  early  as  Abraham's  time,  it  was  used  in 
cooking,  and  was  a  principle  ingredient  in  dressing 
the  food  that  Sarah  prepared  for  the  angels,!  ^o  it 
was  mentioned  in  Job  by  Zophar,  as  an  article 
the  wicked  see  not,§  and  described  by  Job  in  his 
parables,  as  a  season  of  prosperity  ;  ''when  I  washed 
my  steps  with  butter,  and  the  rock  poured  ne  out 
rivers  of  oil,  *'  ••  and  by  Isaiah  as  a  sign  of  good 
living.f 

Immense  quantities  from  Ireland  are  shipped  to 
London,  though  it  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of 

*  D«al.  chap.,  32,  v.  14. ;  f  Gen.  chap.,  18.  v.  8. ;  §  Job.  chap.,  20.  v.  17. 
**  Job.  chap.,  29.  V  6. ;  ft  Isaiah,  chap.  7*  v  15.  and  Sam.  H.,  «bap.  17*  v 
«S,mnd89. 

No.  12.  ▼▼ 
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Britain,  but  this  is  in  consequence  rather  of  the  want 
of  cleanliness  and  attention  than  any  inferiority  of 
the  milk. 

The  consumption  of  Butter  in  England,  has  been 
estimated  at  50^000  tons,  annually  which  would 
take  666,000  cows  to  supply  it.  The  consumption 
in  the  metropolis, was  calculated  by  Middleton  on  an 
average  at  half  a  pound  per  week  for  each  individual ; 
this  would  amount  to  16,830  tons,  and  add  to  which 
4,000  tons,  for  the  butter  required  for  the  victualing 
the  ships  and  other  purposes,  would  make  a  total 
consumption  of  70,830  tons  for  the  Kingdom.  The 
number  of  Cows  kept  for  milk  alone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  was  calculated  by  Curwen  in 
1805,  at  9,000,  and  their  produce  at  30  million  quarts, 
and  it  is  supposed  at  the  present  time,  that  not  less 
than  12  to  14,000  Cows  are  kept  by  the  dairymen  of 
the  metropolis  and  at  the  same  rate,  the  quantity 
now  produced  is  not  less  than  from  45  to  50  million 
quarts.* 

*  The  reuon  why  we  calculate  this  quantity  ia  from  the  inproved  mode 
of  feeding  cows  in  Btablei,  at  the  same  time  feeding  them  for  the  batchers 
and  this  is  generally  considered  far  short  of  the  real  quantity,  of  raiik  pro- 
duced M  His  now  ao  much  adulterated 

Milk  hat  always  been  the  favourite  food  of  most  of  the  European  nations 
and  particularly  among  the  British.  It  is  generally  sold  by  the  retailer 
at  4d.  1^  quart,  after  the  cream  is  separated  from  it,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  » large  quantity  of  water  i  s  intermixed  with  it,  it  may 
fairly  be  calculated,  that  without  this  adulteration  the  price  would  be  at 
least  6d.  1^  quart.  Even  as  late  aa  1805  Curwen  calculates  the  cost  of 
milk  to  each  individual  in  London,  at  60  quarts,  at  4d.  ^  quart,  averaging 
208.  each,  V  annum ;  at  Kendall,  it  is  sold  at  8d.  1^  quart,  with  a  population 
ef  7i500  ;  the  supply  was  181  quarts  each  individual,  per  annum,  equal  a^ 
that  price,  to  £1  10s.  4d.  each.    And  at  Workington  the  population  was 
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^,000,  their  lupply  wai  40  quarU«  on  an  average  at  8d,  p«r  quart  equal  to 
6a.  8d.  each  tndmdual.  In  Workington  their  aupply  for  tiro  years  later 
wai  53  quarts,  equal  to  8i.  lOd.  each  person.  WhenCunren  established -a 
dairy  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  colliers  and  their 
families  a 
Whitehaven    14,000  population   30  quarts  each,  at  8d.,eost  1^  annum  5s.  td. 

Carlule  14^000    ..        ..    30} 6s.  Id. 

Penrith  5,000    ..        ..    44 7s.  6d 

Brampton        S,000    ..        ..    51      ..  7s.  6d. 

LoDgtown         1,900    ..        ..    91 15s.  Od. 

Weighton  3,000    ..        ..    30 5s.  7d. 

The  advantage  of  a  supply  of  millc  for  the  use  of  the  lower  orders  or 
Ubouring  population,  is  so  great,  that  it  affords  the  largest  iupply  of  food 
from  the  least  consumption  of  produce,  and  Is  admirably  cdapftedv  gs  the 
principal  sustinance  for  young  children 

We  believe  it  will  found  by  experience  that  the  food  necessary  for  a  Cow 
in  full  milking,  will  not  exceed  one  third  the  quantity  of  what  is  required  in 
feeding  it  for  the  butcher  but  Is  in  weight  as  3  to  I.  A  milch  cow  in  nine 
months,  or  S70  days  in  milk,  at  10  quarts  per  day,  would  give  8,700  quarts 
or  5,400  pounds  weight  of  milk.  Were  the  same  animal  fattened  to  30 
alone.  (81bs.,  to  the  stoue,)  allowing  5  quarUrs  for  theeareaes  aftd  fat,  the 
whole  weight  would  be  only  1,900  pounds,  and  would  be  to  milk  only  in 
proportion  of  1  to  4. 

Now  supposing  the  average  produce  of  each  acre  of  wheat  to  be  S4  Win* 
cheater  buahels  at  60  lbs  per  bushel  it  will  be  37  lbs  of  flour,  and  14  lbs.  of  two 
inferior  sorts,  and  8}  of  bran,  allowing  half  a  pound  for  waste,  making  the 
whole  60  pounds,  or  I, 9S4 pounds  per  acre.  So  that  it  would  require  four 
ftcres  to  give  the  weight  of  flour,  equal  to  the  weight  of  milk,  given  by  « 
single  cow  in  nine  months. 

To  show  the  gain  of  food  by  using  milk  when  compared  with  bread,  an 
article  of  the  first  necessity,  we  will  state  an  experiment,  Curwen's  at 
Workington  In  1607)  when  30  Cows  which  he  kept  during  nine  months,  to 
supply  the  poor  of  that  neighbourhood,  yielded  45  thousand  quarts  of  milk, 
equal  in  weight  to  90  thousand  pounds. 

The  green  crops  consumed  by  the  Cows,  (ell  cakes  and  chaff^  not  taken 
into  the  calculation,)  was  on  an  average  twenty  tons,  per  acre,  on  five  acres 
of  land.  Twelve  hundred  and  twenty  four  pounds  being  the  produce  of 
an  acre  of  wheat,  when  made  into  bread,  it  would  therefore  require  seventy 
three  acres  of  wheat  to  yield  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  bread.  Thus  sixty 
eight  acres  are  gained  for  other  purposes,  upon  a  comparative  scale  between 
the  produce  of  milk  end  bread.*  From  what  we  have  advanced  it  will  appeer 
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•  benefit  to  the  pnblict  ^7  encouraging  the  produce  of  thin  wholesome  diet ; 
and  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  practice  of  allotments  of  land 
to  Cottagers,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  keep  a  Cow.  Yet 
great  as  this  benefit  is,  how  small  is  the  number  that  can  profit  by  it,  when 
compared  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Though  it  it 
in  the  power  of  those  who  hold  large  farms,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rail-roads,  to 
sell  new  milk,  with  a  large  profit  to  themselves,  during  the  winter  months,  if 
not  all  the  year,  on  terms  cheaper  than  the  cottager  can  procure  it,  because 
ten  to  twenty  miles  distance  from  a  town  is  now  as  quickly  passed  as  three 
or  four  miles  on  a  common  road. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  Landed  Proprietors  to  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from  their  requiring  their  farmers  to  supply  a 
eertaiii  qUMtity  of  milk,  at  a  fair  price^  for  Ae  support  of  the  poor,  in  their 
respective  vidnlUes ;  nor  is  iu  Importance  limited  solely  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Uvea  of  a  number  of  ehildrtn,  but  to  the  tnereasedc«mfort  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  society,  and  considering  how  Mvcfa  greater  proportion  of 
Bouridunent  is  produced  from  milk,  than  from  any  other  mode  in  which  the 
earth  ean  be  employed,  it  ia  worthy  6f  seriona  attention  in  a  public  view. 
It  la  stated  by  many.writecat  that  U  good  miBc  could  bo  obtained^  it  would 
be  frequently  aubstiluted  in  the  place  of  many  pernicious  beveragea.  An 
insttnee  of  Oak  is  recorded  fromr  a  farmer  of  Bltham,  in  Kent,  who  sends 
its  milk  eight  mllet  to  dispMe  of  it  in  Qifoi^street,  London.  But  a 
aeeret  mairkel  opohed  to  him  st  MToo^rich,  he  merely  availed  himself  of  it, 
and  among  his  customers  are  the  men  employed  in  one  of  the  great  Iron 
worictt  carried  on  at  that  #laoe,  one  of  the  men  has  prevmled  on  hia  com- 
pmlons  to  make  the  «xpie4itoeikldf  niiikiaa  a  sabitHtite  for  poHer;  the 
rtault  has  proved  it  to  be  the  best  means  of  qnenehiag  the  violence  of  thirst, 
and  securing  IbeB  f^m  the  feverish  heat,^rodtt€e)ft  by  the  immoderate  use 
of  lesmeiited  liquors  ;  ibey  hsfvepe^acwered  in.  UBing'Ibia  siaiple  aad^whofe- 
some  beverage,  with  an  evident  benefit  to  Iheitf  health,  and  an  ineteaaed 
abiRty  (br  exef tion.  Curwfn  atalee  that  at  the  time  of  Us  asaking  his 
azperfaaenta,  he  feceiived  a  oomuttftteation  ft*om  the  Bttweriea^  that  the 
quaatitiea  of  small  baer  mede  waa  oonsideMbty  lesht  ai|d  therefore  ooitfeliktes 
that  mUk  was  one  of  the  artfelOs^  which  was  substituted  by  the  work  people 
of  Workington.  Malt  Liquor  is  in  general  ao  deteriorated  in  quality 
aadespeciifily  small  beer,  that  it  ie  v»rj  desirable  for  those  who  can  obtain 
any  other  beverage  more  wholesome  to  do  so. 

•  One  peculiar  property  in  milk  is  that  the  parts  separated  as  cream 
and  skinuned  milk  is  greater  in  measure  than  the  original  quantity. 
The  fiavour  and  qualities  of  milk  are  altered  by  the  food  taken  by  the 
animal,  particularly  when  kept  on  Turnips,  Garlic. &c.  Yegetables  that  make 
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tbe  mott  sngart  produce  the  largett  quantity  of  milk,  such  as  Magnel  Worsel 
Vetches,  Parsnips.  &c.  Another,  peculiar  property  of  milk  is  that  a  man 
siay  be  sustained  entirely  by  i't,  if  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  wine.  In 
Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary  he  states  that  there  are  whole  Tribes  in  Asia 
and  Africa'who  live  upon  milk  alone. 

Of  the  domestic  animals  belonging  to  great 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  cattle  and  horses, 
sheep  are  by  far  the  most  important,  they  can  be 
reared  in  situations,  and  upon  soils  where  other  ani- 
mals would  not  live:  they  afford  a  large  supply  of 
food^  and  are  one  of  the  principal  materials  for 
clothing.  Wool  has  long  been  a  staple  commodity  of 
this  country, and  its  manufacture  employs  an  immense 
number  of  people ;  the  dressed  skin,*  forms  different 
parts  of  our  apparel,  and  is  used  as  a  cover  for  books. 
The  entrails  properly  prepared  and  twisted,  serve  for 
strings  for  various  musical  instruments :  the  bones 
calcined  form  materials  for  tests  for  the  refiners, 
the  milk  is  thicker  than  that  of  cows  and  consequently 
yields  a  greater  quantity  of  butter,  and  cheese* 

The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  very  common  in 
earlier  days,  and  is  now  used  in  warm  countries, 
where  it  was  usual  to  keep  the  ewes  in  railki  till  near 
lambing  again,  as  iu  Asia,  Palestine,  and  Italy ; 
where  they  generally  have  twins  twice  a  year,  in  this 
country  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  per- 
haps the  variety  of  the  breed,  only  tbe  Dorsetshire 
fk)rt  bear  twice  a  year. — The  poorer  people  are 
the  principal  consumers  of  the  milk  of  sheep  and 
goats  : — the  hills  and  the  mountains  of  the  Alps, 
where  larger  flocks  of  goats  are  kept,  than  of  sheep  ; 

*See  page  139P.  IsU 
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the  goats  are  very  prolific  ;  but  their  milk  will  not 
produce  cheese  unless  it  be  mixed  with  water, 
in  order  to  part  the  curd  from  the  whey  : — 

The  Dnmbtr.of  long  woolled  Sbecp  in  England  in  1800,  wm  4,lS3y318. 

of  short        ditto  14,854,890. 

The  number  Slaughtered  1^  annum. 6,640^856. 

died  by  diieate  &c 400,000. 

86^048»464. 

In  some  parts  of  England  there   has   been    an   in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep  since   1800,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  bullocks,  though  in  other  parts 
they  have  decreased.  In  Scotland  the  number  is  very 
materially  increased  within  the  last  half  century^  from 
two  to  three  millions  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  it  is 
stated  the  whole  number  in  Ireland  is  not  two  millions 
and  there  is  not  a  single  flock  of  breeding  sheep  in 
the  whole  province  of  Ulster.      In  1812  the  whole 
stock  in  England  was  estimated  at  32  millions  but 
during    the  last    half     century    a    very   decided 
increase  has  taken   place  in  Scotland,   and  a  very 
great    improvement     in    the    breed     particularly 
in  the  Highlands.      In  this  district  many   of  the 
tors  have  let  their  lands  in   large  estates  to 
airmers,  without  any  reserve  for  the  original 
of  the  peasantry  in  allotment,  who  have  in- 
I  the  cheviot  breed  in  the  place  of  the  small 
aced  heath  sort,  which  was  formwly  the  only 
>  be  met  with.     We  may  remark  by  die 
at  though  the  original  propounders  of  this 
^ere    accused     of    selfishness    yet    to    the 
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patrons  of  this  system,  the  peasantry  owe  many  of 
the  social  advantages  that  they  now  enjoy;  for  though 
in  a  few  instances  the  peasantry  were  rudely 
ejected  from  their  little  possessions,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  on  the  whole  that  it  is  decidedly  advan- 
tageous to  them»  besides  making  tracts  of  land,  more 
valuable  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  public.  The  con- 
dition and  habits  of  the  peasantry  have  been  mate- 
rially improved,  for  instead  of  loitering  away  the 
greatest  part  of  their  time,  and  almost  starving  on 
the  coarsest  fare,  as  was  their  former  practice,  they 
have  now  become  the  servants  of  tbe  large  farmers, 
or  have  resorted  to  towns  or  villages,  and  have  been 
metamorphosed  into  industrious  tradesmen^  fisher- 
men. &c* 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  has  emigrated, 
and  the  country  is  stated  to  be  more  populous  at 
present  than  before  the  sheep  feeding  system  com- 
menced ;  it  appears  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
increase  ol  the  weight  of  the  carcase  does  not  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  wool,  though  it  produces 
a  heavier  fleece  ;  whereas  in  all  other  animals  the 
fineness  of  the  hair  is  in  proportion  to  its  fat  state  ; 
however  it  appears  likely  we  may  obtain  a  supply  of 
the  finest  wool  from  our  colonies  in  new  South 
Wales.  : — and  Australia  promises  at  no  distant  day 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  wool  growing  countries  in 
the  world.* 

TIm  cause  why  Uie  Spanish  Sheep  have  declined,  while  those  of  tbe  Ger- 
nan  states  ha^e  progressed,  is  from  their  mismanagement  in  driving  tham 
*See  page  142,  p.  1st 
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tttch  long  and  tirecomc  Journeyt,  erery  teaion  from  the  nounUins  to  At 
plains,  this  must  naturally  injure  the  health,  as  well  as  the  fleece,  of  the 
animal ;  besides  such  prejudicial  laws  in  respect  to  the  pasture  of  the  sheep 
and  the  foolish  regulations  of  the  Shepherds,  that  attend  them,  are  so 
contrary  to  all  agricttltaral  prosperity. 

The  quantity  of  cheese  made  in  England  is  little  less  than  70,000  tons 
annually  the  imports  from  Holland  amount  to  6,723  tons,  and  about  300 
tons,  have  been  during  the  last  year,  imported  from  America. 

The  number  of*  horses  used  in  Great  Britain  for 
different  purposes  is  very  great,  although  less^ 
perhaps  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  Curwen  states 
the  number  to  be  as  follows,  with  the  number  of  acres 
it  takes  to  maintain  them. 

300,(M0  pleasure  borlel,  6  acres  each  1,200,000 

30,000  cavalry      do  5     do     do  150,000 

1,200,000  draught  and  husbandry  4     do     do  4,800,000 

200,000  colts  and  mares  3     do    do  600^000 


1,630,000  totol  acres  6,750,000 

Of  these  6  million  of  acres  occupied  in  feeding  horses  of  various  descriptions 
he  proposes  to  be  divided  between  pasture  and  ipreen  crops,  and  allowing  two 
millions  for  oats  upoh  a  moderate  calculation ;  a  twentieth  part  might  be 
saved  by  feeding  draught  horses  upon  potatoes,  carrots,  and  steamed  straw 
instead  of  hay,  and  green  fodder  in  Summer ;  by  which  another  saving  for 
human  food  might  be  made  of  3  to  400,060  acres.  There  is  no  object  of 
greater  naUenal  importance  than  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pleaanre 
horses,  and  the  transport  of  goods  by  means  of  Railways.  From  the  statements 
of  railroad  and  steam  carriage  projectors,  we  maybe  led  to  imagine  that  a 
g^ttat  saving  of  the  employment  of  horses  would  be  the  consequence,  but  the 
fact  appears  that  the  facility  of  transit  has  employed  nearly  the  whole  if  not 
wore  than  were  employed  on  the  turnpikes  in  Waggons,  and  Stage  Coaches. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  horses  in  Britain,  the 
frequent  introduction  of  foreign  breeds  and  their 
judicious  mixture  having  greatly  improved  the  native 
stocks ;  our  race  horses  are  the  fleetest  in  the  world; 
our  riding  and   carriage  horses,  are  amongst  the 
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handsomest,  and  most  active  of  those  employed  for 
these  purposes  ;  and  our  heavy  draught  horses  are 
the  most  poiiverfal,  beautiful,  and  docile,  of  any  of 
the  large  breeds.  The  facility  with  which  horses 
may  be  stolen,  led  to  the  enactment  of  several  regu- 
lations, a  few  points  of  which  not  being  generally 
known :  we  state  from  Ghitty's  edition  of  Burn's 
justice,  in  respect  to  their  sale. 

The  proprietory  of  a  horse,  cannot  be  conveyed 
away  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  Hence  a 
BONA  FIDE  purchaser  gains  no  property  in  a  horse, 
that  has  been  stolen,  unless  it  be  bought  in  a  fair,  or 
an  open  market. 

It  is  directed  that  the  keeper  of  every  fair,  or  market,  shall  appoint  a 
certain  open  space,  for  the  sale  of  horses ;  and  one  or  more  persons  to  take 
the  toll  there,  and  keep  the  place  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  till  sunset:  the 
owners  property  in  the  horse  stolen,  is  not  altered  by  sale  in  a  legal  fair,unless 
it  be  openly  ridden,  led,  walked,  or  kept  standing  for  an  hour  at  least,  and  has 
been  registered,  for  which  the  buyer  is  to  pay  one  penny.  Sellers  of  horses 
in  fairs  or  markets  must  be  known  to  the  tollgatherer,  or  to  some  other  credita- 
ble person  known  to  them,  who  declares  his  knowledge  of  them,  and  enters 
the  same  in  a  book  kept  by  the  tollgatherer  for  the  purpose ;  without  these 
formalities,  the  sale  is  void.  The  owner  of  the  horse  stolen,  may  notwith- 
standing its  legal  state,  redeem  it  on  payment,  or  by  tendering  the  price  any 
time  within  six  months  of  the  time  of  theft. 

The  raising  and  feeding  cattle,  for  the  food  and 
utility  of  the  human  race,  have  in  all  ages  formed 
an  interesting  portion  of  national  agriculture.  The 
improvements  in  the  feeding,  and  breeding  live 
stock  began  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or 
rather  later  ;  and  was  promoted  and  very  much  for- 
warded by  the  skill  and  enterprize  of  two  indivi 

No.  12.  w  w 
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daals,  namely  Bakwell  and  GuUey ;  the  success  of 
their  efforts  was  attended  with  the  spirit  of  emula- 
lation  in  others ;  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
manufectures  and  commerce  since  1760f  where  a 
corresponding  increase  of  demand  for  butchers'  meat 
improved  the  system  of  breeding  cattle.  But  the 
improvement  in  the  condition^  and  size  of  cattle, 
has  not  been  alone  owing  to  the  circumstance  now 
mentioned^  much  of  it  has  been  properly  ascribed 
to  the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
their  feeding. 

The  introduction  of  turnips  and  clover,  and 
various  other  plants,  on  an  extensive  cultivation^ 
unknown  to  our  ancestors,  have  been  the  means  of 
increasing  our  supply  of  butchers  meat,  not  only 
among  the  inhabitants  of  London,  but  in  all  our 
towns,  cities  and  country  places. 

It  might  almost  appear  from  our  great  eommer- 
cial  and  manufacturing  enterprise,  that  the  country 
was  not  an  agricultural  Kingdom  of  any  great 
extent.  Yet  the  improvements  have  been  extensive 
though  not  so  observable  in  England,  as  in  Scotland» 
where  the  most  miserable  cultivation  existed  only 
a  few  years  ago,  and  if  our  thirty  eight  millions  of 
acresi  were  cultivated  wilh  the  same  spirit  of  indus- 
try and  imjMrovements  as  the  Lotbians  now  are, 
England  would  more  than  maintain  the  number 
that  Allison  calculates  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
could  support,  on  what  he  calls  a  most  moderate 
calculation,  in  ease  and  affluence ;  namdy  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants^  this  he 
states  on  the  supposition,  that  the  whole  of  the 
mountains  and  waste  lands  be  deducted  as  altogether 
superiSuouSy  and  the  remaining  arable  land  be 
divided  into  three  parts  of  which  two  thirds  are 
entirely  set  aside  for  luxuries  and  conveniences, 
the  remaining  third,  alone  be  devoted  to  the 
staple  food  of  man ;  iu  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
other  esculent  fruits.  Bishop  Watson  calculates 
Great  Britain  is  capable  of  supporting  thirty 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Dr. Hall  says  it  would 
maintain  ninety  millions ;  while  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale declares  that  it  would  support  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions.  Hence  we  need  not 
despair  of  maintaining  a  far  greater  number  than 
those  we  have  at  present ;  since  the  discovery, 
and  growth  of  that  valuable  production  the  potatoe, 
which  bids  fair  to  increase  our  staple  articles 
of  food,  far  beyond  anything  our  ancestors  had 
any  knowledge  of,  besides  providing  for  the 
casualties  of  famine  which  were  of  frequent  occur* 
enee  in  the  preceeding  century,  and  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  owing  to  the  frequent  occturaace  of  severe 
droughts  in  India,  there  are  greater  Tariations  in  the  crops  of  rice,  than  in 
those  of  any  other  species  of  grain.  Those  who  like  the  Hindoos  depend 
aliMCt  ealtrely  ««  it  for  aabsiotanoe,  are,  consequently  placed  in  a  very 
perilous  sitnatiott.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  famines  are  more  froqweat 
and  severe  in  Hiadostaa,  tiuui  in  any  other  eooitry. 

W  W   2 
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It  ii  generally  believed  there  were  in  England  in  1805— 

3,250,000  .  •        acres  cultivated  in  wheat. 

2,250,000        barley. 

3,200,000  ..        ..          .                beans,  peas  and  oata. 

1,200,000        clover  and  rye  grass. 

2,100,000      » in  fallows. 

47,000        hops. 

18,000        pleasure  grounds. 

41,000        nurseries  and  gardens. 

)  7,300,000        pastured  by  cattle. 

1,400,000        ways  and  water  courses. 

5,086,000        commons  and  waste  lands. 

1,200,000        ••-        hedge  rows,  copses  &  woods. 


27,024,000 


The  quantity  of  corn  raised  per  acre,  varies  of  course  according  to  the 
soil.  The  produce  of  wheat  in  some  counties,  [amounts  to  6  qrs.  in  others 
only2qrs.  per  acre;  but  the  average  of  the  Kingdom  is  calculated  at  3  qrs 
for  wheat ;  4  qrs  for  barley ;  4|  qrs  for  oats ;  2|  qrs  for  rye ;  3  qrs  for 
peas ;  3|  for  beans ;  280  to  300  Winchester  bushels  for  potatoes  ;  though  5 
to  650  bushels  are  by  no  means  now,  more  than  an  average  crop ;  giving  an 
average  of  nearly  £^  per  acre,  of  this  the  records  of  history  confirm  the 
idea,  that  when  we  depended  only  on  one  or  two  species  of  grain,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  have  a  famine  every  five  or  six  years. 

At  the  present  day  we  should  much  doubt  that  there  are  2,100,000  acres  in 
fallows,  because  the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  is  guning  so  fast  over  the 
prejudicies  of  the  farmers,  so  that  except  on  very  wet,  cold,  and  clay  lands, 
they  would  be  beneficial.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  who  wrote  an 
Essay  on  the  application  of  capital  to  land :  that  he  considered  fifty  mil- 
lions of  acres  could  be  cultivated  with  very  little  additional  outlay,  and  that 
the  value  of  the  land  and  capital  employed,  are  equal  to  d^30  per  acre  and  the 
value  added  to  the  exertions  of  the  tenant  to  £10  per  acre,  thus  fifty  millions 
of  acres,  would  require  an  investment  of  a  capital  of  two  thousands  millions 
and  by  the  statement  below  a  small  addition  to  our  cultivated  acres, 
amounting  to  51,178,677 ;  with  22,107,000  uncultivated,  of  which  only  about 
four  millions  are  incapable  of  being  turned  to  a  profitable  acrount,  thereby 
allowing  2  acres  for  5  individuals.*  This  extent  would  maintain  a  popula- 
tion of  127,768,565  and  Ireland  with  an  extent  of  land,  amounting  to  I7,025/K)0 
in  cultivated  and  convertable  lands,  and  allowing  the  same  proportion  of  5 
to  2  acres,  would  maintain  a  population  of  42,562,500.    Hsncs  w«  need 
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not  be  astonished  at  the  population  of  China  and  Hindostan,  but  to  return 
to  the  probability  of  5  persons  living  on  two  acres  of  land.  We  may  state 
as  a  fact  that  two  families  of  five  each,  making  ten  persons,  living  on  pota- 
toes only  as  la  Ireland,  allowing  7/^lhs.  each  ^  diem,  would  consume  the 
produce  of  only  one  acre  ;  allowing  the  small  average  crops  of  100  sacks 
^  acre,  each  weighing  2801bs.  ^  sack.  The  diatary^ allowance  of  the  poor 
law  commissioners  for  Ireland  is  5oz«  of  oatmeal,  )^  of  a  quart  of  milk  for 
breakfast ;  3fts  of  raw  (potatoes,  and  1  quart  of  butter  milk  for  dinner ; 
and  4oz.  of  oatmeal,  and  )^  of  a  quart  of  milk  for  supper.  Another  report 
states  that  for  two  meals  7oz.  of  o«tmeaI,and  1  pint  of  butter  milk,  for  break- 
fast;  and  3)^]b8.  of  raw  potatoes,  and  one  pint  of  butter  milk  for  dinner, 
for  each  individual.  The  land  required  to  raise  this  supply  would  not  be 
more  than  J^  acre.* 

The  extent  of  the  number  of  acres  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  are  as 
follows.— 

cultivated,    uncultivated,  partly  profitable,    total. 


England 

25,632,300 

3,454,000 

5,256,400    I 

32,342,400 

Wale 

3.117,000 

530,000 

1,225,000 

4,752,000 

Ireland  .  •     .  • 

12,140,280 

4,900,000 

2^16,664 

19,441,944 

British  Isles.. 

583,680 

166.000 

569,469 

1,119,159 

Scotland 

54^63,280 

5,960,000 

8,535,950 

19,735,950i 

46,522.970 

15,000,000 

15,871,463 

77,594,459 

By  this  it  appears*  there  ure  nearly  one  half 
as  many  cultivated  acres  in  Ireland  as  in  England 
at  the  same  time,  their  produce  is  not  more  than  a 
tenth  in  value,  calculating  the  same  number  of 
acres  in  England,  though  the  quantity  imported  into 
this  country  is  immense,  and  the  quantity  of  provi- 

*  From  my  own  observation  of  the  food  [of  labourers  in  Cornwall,  they 
generally  averaged  eight  gallons  of  wheat,  and  eight  gallons  of  barley  ^ 
month,  for  a  man,  hit  wife,  and  four  children ;  and  he  has  for  his  pig,  eight 
gallons  of  barley  ^  month. His  family  consuming  the  produce  of  twenty  yards 
of  potatoes,  which  amounts  to  40  or  50  Winchester  bushels,  taking  their  crops 
at  the  usual  weight,  it  will  be  1^  diem,  S^lba.  of  wheat ;  ^h$.  of  barley ; 
and  13  lbs.  of  potatoes,  averaging  3  lbs.,  and  four  fifths,  each  individual, 
which  will  equal  the  crop  of  two  acres  during  the  year. 
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sion^y  much  larger  than  is  imported  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Their  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
can  produce  if  properly  cultivated,  every  variety  of 
produce;  it  is  well  adapted  for  pasture,  aud  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax. 
Those  who  have  visited  the  continent,  and  have 
described  the  parched,  and  arid  state  of  the  richest 
plains,  in  the  month  of  autumn,  are  much  struck 
with  the  verdure  of  England  and  Ireland,  which 
an  American  writer  calls  the  orebnth  of  England.^ 
If  therefore  we  grow  on  a  favourable  year  twenty 
million  qrts  of  wheat,  and  thirty  million  qrts  of  other 
com,  which  by  the  most  recent  calculation  warrants 
our  produce.  In  wheat  for  each  individual,  it  will  be 
rather  more  than  l^  lb  per  diem,  at  the  same  time 
not  reckoning  for  human  food,  the  thirty  millions 
consumed  by  cattle. 

One  million  acres  of  potatoes,  at  the  average  crops 
of  100  sacks  per  acre,  will  amount  to  nearly  half  a 
pound  for  each  person  throughout  the  Kingdom  per 
diem,  besides  the  quantities  consumed  by  the  manu- 
factories, cattle  and  pigs :  for  the  average  of  the 
importation  into  London,  being  one  pound  per  diem 
for  the  whole  population  of  that  city,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  the  above  is  a  short  average. 

Beef  and  Veal,  are  calculated  to  produce  eight 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  ;  Lamb  and  Mutton 
four  hundred  and  eighty  million  pounds;  Pork 
Bacon  Ham,  and  Lard,  five  hundred  million  pounds : 
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averaging  the  number  killed  by  the  weighty  stated 
Id  M'CuUucks  Dictionary.  Fowl  and  Fish,  two 
hundred  millions  pounds/  dairy  supply  much  under 
rated  at  forty  millions,  especially  if  Curwen  is  correct 
as  to  the  supply  in  London. f  Live  stock,  and  meat 
from  the  Continent  (exclusive  of  Ireland)  at  twenty 
six  millions ;  total  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  pounds,  and  taking  ninety  five  millions  of  eggs, 
and  the  immense  quantities  of  poultry  for  the  week 
before  Christmas,  was  fifty  tons  of  eggs  and  poultry 
were  shipped  from  Dublin :  from  Ireland  six  hun- 
dred thousand  cwt.  of  Bacon,  Pork,  and  Lard: 
and  six  hundred  thousand  cwt.  of  Butter :  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  seventy  thousand  tons 
of  Cheese:  we  may  fairly  calculate  the  total  animal 
food,  to  average  full  half  a  pound  for  each  person 
per  diem.  And  the  amount  per  day  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  full  two  pounds  and  a  half  each, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  immense 
quantities  of  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Parsnips 
some  of  which  are  equally  as  nutrative  as  the  Potatoe. 

According  to  the  calculationi  in  Gregory  King8  works,  published  in  1696 
--The  produce  of  the  Kingdom  consisted  of  800,000  beeves  (bullocks,)  and 
calves,  weighing  on  an  average  260  !bs,  each;  and  at  the  market  value  of 
l^d.  1^  lb.    3,200,000  sheep  and  lambs,  each  of  the  weight  of  32  lb  at  2^  1^  lb 
1,300,000  pigs  each  weighing  46  lbs.  at  3d  1^  lb;    20,000  deer  and  fawns,  each 

*  If  this  supply  of  fish  is  anything  equal  to  the  calculatioD  of  value  in 
the  JSneyehpedm  Brt*laiii«,  it  would  nearly  equal  |  of  a  pound  of  fish  for 
each  individual  per  diem.  Valuing  fish  at  48.  8d.  per  cwt.,  from  the  fish* 
eriee.  And  when  we  take  into  account  the  great  increase,  not  only  of  the 
Herring  fiifaeries  but  the  importations  of  Cod  from  Newfoundland,  perhaps 
this  amount  would  be  nearest  tbetmtb. 

t  See  page  244  p.  Ut. 
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70  lbs.?ir6d.  ^  lb.  12,000  hares  at  S>{  lbs.  each  at  7d.  tf^  lb.  S^000»000 
rabbits  weighing  |  of  a  lb.  each  at  6d.  ^  lb.  Tame  fowl  such  at  geese, 
turkeys,  hens,  dncks,  pigeons,  swans  and  peacocks  valued  at  6d.  ^  lb., 
amounting  to  X600,000.  Wild  fowl  to  the  value  of  j^0,000  at  Is.  per  lb. 
making  the  average  estimated  in  weight  398,090,000  lbs.,  and  in  value  to 
£3,922,000,  the  entire  population  uf  the  Kingdom  is  stated  to  be  5,000,000 
and  a  half.  This  statement  would  average  only  *3  ozs.  of  meat  for  each 
individual  daily.  However  King  assumes  that  very  nearly  half  of  the  popu- 
lation eat  flesh  constantly ;  for  the  remainder  he  sets  down  200,000  as  infants 
40,000  as  sick  persons ;  260,000  persons  who  for  some  reasons  do  not  eat 
flesh  more  than  twice  a  week ;  and  1,280,000  persons  who  by  reason  of 
their  poverty  do  not  [contribute  to  Church  or  State,  and  consequently  do 
not  eat  flesh  above  two  days  in  a  week  and  1,020,000  as  persons  receiving 
alms,  and  consequently  eat  flesh  not  above  one  day  in  a  week.  He  gives  no 
calculations  of  the  quantity  of  grain  consumed,  though  he  does  of  malt 
brewed,  which  was  23,000,000  bushels,  producing  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants  equal  to  each  person,  per  annum.,  28  gallons  of  small  beer,  and 
40  of  strong  beer. 

The  allowance  for  the  King's  ships  in  1615,  was 

1  lb  of  biscuits  costing         6  farthings. 

1  pint  of  oatmeal  or  peas 4      ditto. 

2  lb  Bacon  a  week       25    ditto. 

1  gallon  of  beer  per  day  costing     ••        ..8     per  gallon, 
besides  what  fish  they  could  catch  themselves. 

i  lb  of  Butter  per  day  cost Id. 

^  lb  of  Holland  Cheese  cost  ..        ..     Ijd. 

'3  pints  of  Vinegar  a  week  cost      . .        . .    2  farthingn. 

The  exact  estimate  for  their  daily  cost,  is  T^d  per  head ;  this  appears 
high  considering  the  allowance  that  is  made  in  the  Rutland  (tables  for  i 
master  carpenter,  who  is  only  allowed  6d  per  day  for  diet.  This  differance 
the  writer  of  their  days,  states,  was  because  of  the  dangers  and  disagreeable 
circumstances  of  a  sailors  life,  so  few  could  be  induced  to  leave  the  safety 
of  the  land  for  the  tolls  and  dangers,  that  their  lives  were  exposed  to  by 
Shipwrecks. 

This  account  averaging  4^  oz.,  nearly  of  animal  food ;    1^  lbs  of  bread 
f  lbs  of  cheese  and  butter ;  together  about  2|  lbs  at  the  cost  of  food  at  5d 
per  diem. 

The  labourers  of  France  consume  very  little  animal  food,  the  commis- 
sioners state  in  their  reports,  a  man  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  consu* 
mes  three  pounds  of  raw  food,  per  diem,  which  is  generally  made  into  soup 
made  of  bread  and  cabbage,  sometimes  a  little  fat  is  added,  and  then  about  two 
or  three  ounces  of  bacon,  and  for  a  superior  dish  the  quantum  of  bread 
Is  less  than  a  pound. 
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If  we  add  to  these  calculations,  Curweo's  p^n  of 
tilliDg  the  seventeen  millions  of  acres  of  poor  pasture 
ia  the  kingdom,  in  alternate  busb^aidry  as  follows. 

2,300,000  acres  in  wheat  at       ..        ..        ..    3  quartera  t[^  acre 

3^100,000  ..       barley          .:        ..        ..4       ditto. 

1,000,000.  .  •        vetches,  beans  and  peas   . .    3       ditto. 

2,000,000  •  •       clover,  and  seeds,  feed  for  cattle 

1,000,000        ..        potatoes, 100   s&cks. 

^WOfiOO       • .     j  improved  water  nfeadovs,  now  bearing  a  wfy  tmall 
i     quantily  of  -graas. 

2,000,000       •  •        allotmeiit  for  laboumt* 


17,300,000 


And  in  addition  to  pared  out  the  fifteen  miUions 
of  improYable  waste  land  in  allotment  fbr  thepoot-, 
aoder  certain  regulations,  and  not  at  an  exorbitant 
rent    Here  we  may  have  a  fair  field,  for  increasing 
our  provisions  ten  fold.     This,  Curwen  says  he 
could  prove  from  his  own  experience,  on  his  farm 
at  Workington ;  at  present  he  states  a  j^reat  part  of 
the  uplands  in  the  Kingdom,  maintain  the  cattle  fed 
thereon   in    a    very    impoverished    conditon    and 
*  hardly  in  a  growing  state.    The  number  of  cattle  that 
might  be  sustained  with  these   improvements  with 
better  feed  and  a  much  lai^er  stock  maintained,  is 
considerable.     In  stating  this  argument,  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  consumption  of  human 
food  is  nearly  the  same  in  an  unprepared  state,  for 
the  rich  as  for  the  poor«  the  difference  being  only  in 
the  modes  of  preparation^  and  that  we  believe  the 
average  consumption  of  men^  women  and  children^  is 
hardly  two  pounds  per  diem. 
No.  12.  X  X 
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▲•miCiriTURB  COMTllfVID. 

Th«  cuItiTation  of  wheat,  barley,  oaU,  turniptf  beans,  peas,  &e. — ^flaz  and 
its  manafacture<*-*the  abundance  of  the  farming  produce,  in  Norfolk — 
spade  tUlage-^the  valae  of  lands  in  old  time — ^tenants  and  their  leases — 
the  rival  of  agricnltaral  industry— the  change  in  the  mode  of  fanning, 
from  clay,  to  light  soils— manures—crushed  bones^guano— lime  &c.— 
tuclosures— its  effects  on  the  population— division  of  lands— ancient 
course  of  crops— great  landlords-  public  stewards— the  great  advantage 
of  patriotic  lands,  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  people— plantations 
•f  timber  trees— a  comparison  of  the  state  of  produce  ot  England, 
France  and  America— benefit  of  incloaures  on  the  population— leaaes— 
rent— the  effect  of  rent  on  the  value  of  com— tythes,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  produce  of  the  soil  has 
been  of  late  years,  considerably  increased  by  the 
inclosure  of  wastes,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more 
successful  husbandry;  yet  it  is  only  within  the 
last  half  century,  that  a  corresponding  addition  to 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  able  to  be 
sustained  on  the  same  soil,  which  accounts  for 
the  more  general  consumption  of  animal  food 
amongst  us.  Many  ranks  of  life,  whose  ordinary 
diet  was  in  the  last  century  prepared  almost  entirely 
from  milk,  roots,  and  vegetables,  now  require  every 
day  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flesh  of  animals. 
Hence  an  idea  prevailed  that  all  our  richest  lands 
were  formerly  converted  into  pasturage,  and  much 
of  the  bread  com  which  went  formeriy  to  the  nourisb- 
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ment  of  hninan  bodies,  now  only  contribute  to  them 
by  fattening  thefleah  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  thereby 
the  mass  of  provisions  is  considerably  diminished ; 
this  however,  though  not  a  fact,  from  what  we  have 
proved  in  the  last  chapter,  may  teach  us  that  tillage 
as  an  object  of  national  care,  and  encouragement, 
is  universally  preferable   to   pasture,    because  the 
kind  of  provision  which  it  yields,  goes  much  further 
in  the  sustenance  of  human  life.     Tillage  on  this 
new  principle,  not  only  employs  a  more  numerous 
peasantry,  but  increases  the  food  of  man  and  beast. 
The  most  remarkable  cultivated  districts,  are  now 
the  Lothians,  where  in  1727,  a  field  of  eight  acres 
was  sown  with  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  Edingburgh 
which  attracted  so  much  notice  from  its  curiosity, 
that  the  whole  neighbourhood  came  out  to  see  it« 
These  barren  districts  are  now  become  fertile  fields, 
producing  to  the  landlord  60s.  to  HOs.  per  acre ; 
the  report  of  this  neighbourhood,    states  that  the 
farmers  are  enabled  to  pay  these  rents,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  produce  being  increased  together 
with   their   economy ;    and    skilful    management, 
though  the  actual  wages  of  a  labourer,  are  as  high 
as  in  England,  varying  from  10s.  to  lis.  per  week, 
for  a  common  labourer ;    12s  for  a  plougtiman  ;  and 
9d  a  day  for  a  woman,  the  length  of  a  day  is  calcu- 
lated at  10  hours.     Their  lands  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  are  all  under  the  plough,  producing  5  qrs.  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  some  averaging  6  qrs,  per  acre  ; 
10  to  11  qrs  of  oats  ;  8  to  10  tons  of  potatoes  ;  26 

XX  2 
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to  diO  tons  of:  turnips*  ara.  not  unu&iial  crops  :  wheit 
tb^  Uode  are  sown  with  grass  seeds  for  two  yeans 
tb^  herbage  is  sold  to  a  butcher^^  or  a  dairyman,  for 
summer  grazing,  who  also  contracts  for  the  turnips 
for  his  cows  in  winter,  so  that  the  grower,  and  the 
stock  farmer  have  two  distinct  interests. 

In  England,  Northumberland,  Norfolk  and  Kent 
rank  next  to  the  Lothians ;  many  improvemaits  have 
bee9  made  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  by 
draining  the  fens,  where  large  crops  of  oats,  and 
beans«  are  raised.  Norfolk  is  famous  for  bariey, 
notwithstanding  the  land  of  that  country  is  inferior 
to  many  other  districteu  Leicestershire  is  the  finest 
grazing  country  ;  Herefordshire  is  remarkable  for 
its  orchards ;  Worcestershire  for  perry  and  hops ; 
Kent andSussex for  hops  ;  Somersetshirefor  cheese;^ 
Dorsetshire  for  butter ;  North  Wiltshire  and  Che- 
shire for  cheese,  the  small  farmers  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  are  more  likely  to  prosper  by  emigration,  on 
account  of  their  being  more  accustomed  to  contrive 
experiments  for  manuring,  and  cultivating  their 
Unds,  which,  are  extremely  steep  and  hilly,  besides 
being  able  to  build  the  cob  waUa.of  their  stables 
ajad  OX; stalls  ;  thatch  their  houses  and  corn  mows ; 
shoe  their  hor«6s»  mend  their  plonghs,  drays,  slides, 
a»d.  various  other  contrivances,  which  we  have 
neveff  observed  to  be  so  general  among  the  labourers 
and  small  farmers  in  any  of  the  other  counties. 

*  Though  Ihe  he«t  cheeie  in  this  county  ii  generally  called  double  Glou- 
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When  barlej  was  in  general  use  as  food,  this 
grain  was  more  extensively  cultivated  than  wheat 
is  now»  at  least  we  believe  the  quantity  of  barley 
grown,  is  not  declined  in  point  of  number  of  acres, 
but  has  increased  in  qrs.  per  acre,  and  the  growth 
of  wheat  caltiva ted  has  exceeded  it  in  number  of 
acres ;  to  account  for  this  change  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  lands,  occasioned  by  the  increasing  demand, 
and  taste  for  wheat,  by  which  means  the  husband- 
men on  the  poorer  soils,  have  made  experiments 
to  overcome  the  natural  obstructions,  in  the  culture 
of  this  grain.  Formerly  it  was  considered  that 
wheat  could  only  be  grown  on  the  richest  soils, 
and  the  oldest  enclosures  of  a  farm  ;  it  was  never 
risked,  unless  prepared  by  a  summer  fallow,  and 
all  the  manure  that  could  be  raised  on  the  farm : — 
but  it  is  now  sown  on  lands,  which  40  years 
since  would  only  produce  ferns,  a  proof  that  the 
land  was  then  incapable  of  producing  a  fair  crop. 
Now  with  the  improvements  of  the  drill  roller,  and 
the  feeding  of  Sheep,  it  is  grown  successfully,  even 
on  the  sandy  lands  of  Norfolk,  and  various  other 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  similar  soils. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  grain  cultivated  in  Europe ;  it  is 
raised  in  almost  every  part  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  in  some  places  as  high  as  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  se«^  one  sort  produced  in  Spain,  near 
Talavera,  has  been  found  to  succeed  in  our  West 
India    Islands,   where  it  produces  good  crops  in 
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a  few  months,  when  sown  early  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  wet  season, — this  species  was  brought 
to  England,  by  some  of  the  soldiers  from  that 
place,  who  put  a  few  grains  into  their  pockets  as  a 
curious  sample  of  fine  Spanish  wheat : — ^the  kinds 
sown  are  numerous,  but  they  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads,  cone  or  bearded  wheat ;  white  Dantzic  ; 
red  or  orange  wheat;  and  spring  wheat. 

Wheat  makes  by  far  the  most  pleasant  bread,  and  is  considered  more 
nutritive  than  rice,  by  reason  of  the  large  quantities  of  gluten  it  contains 
Rye  comes  nearer  to  wheat  in  its  bread  making  qualities  than  any  other 
sort  of  grain  ;  wheat  is  now  grown  on  lands  that  formerly  were  considered 
only  fit  for  oats.  It  is  calculated  that  the  average  weight  of  a  bushel  of 
good  English  wheat  is  58|  lbs.,  though  it  varies  according  to  the  seasons, 
and  whether  its  situation  be  sheltered  or  exposed,  it  average  from  56  lbs.  to 
64  lbs.  ^  bushel,  and  the  average  quantity  yielded,  is  13  lbs.  of  flour,  to 
14  lbs.  of  grain. 

Bread  the  principle  article  of  food,  in  most  of  the  civilized  nations, 
consists  of  a  paste,  or  dough  formed  of  flour  or  meal,  of  different  sorts  of 
grain  mixed  with  water,  and  baked.  The  use  of  yeast  in  the  raising  of 
bread  seems  from  a  passage  of  Pliny,  to  have  been  practiced  by  the 
Germans  and  Gauls,  before  it  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  like  the 
Greeks,  having  levened  their  bread  by  intermixing  the  fresh  dough  with  that 
which  had  become  stale.  The  Roman  practice  seems  to  have  superceeded 
that  which  was  prevalent  in  France  and  Spain,  for  the  art  cf  raising  bread 
by  an  admixture  of  yeast,  was  not  practiced  in  France  in  modern  times  or  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  remarkable  that  though 
the  bread  made  in  this  way  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  previously  in  use 
it  was  declared  by  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  to  be  prejudicial  to 
health,  and  the  use  of  yeast  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties ! 
however  the  taste  of  the  public  concuring  with  the  interests  of  the  bakers, 
proved  two  powerful  for  their  regulations,  which  gradually  fell  into  disuse, 
and  yeast  of  late  years  has  been  considered  a  beneficial  addition,  and  adds 
to  its  wholesomeness  and  excellence.  Even  till  very  lately  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  private  families  to  bake  their  own  bre«d,  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  Kent  and  Lancashire.  In  1804,  there  was  not  a  single  public  baker 
in  Maocheiter,  and  the  number  is  still  very  limited. 
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From  the  y«ar  1366  down  to  the  present  day  it  has  been  customary  to  re- 
gnlate  the  price,  *at  wliicb  bread  should  be  sold  according  to  the  price  of 
flour  and  wheat: — this  interferance  was  considered  necessary  to  prevent 
the  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  bakerst  which  it  was  feared  might  other- 
wise take  place,  jmd  even  though  this  was  not  the  case,  the  facility  with 
which  bread  may  be  baked  at  home,  would  of  iuelf  serve  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  any  combination.  The  assize  regulations  were  not  merely  useless 
but  they  were  in  many  respects  exceedingly  injurious,  they  rendered  the  prices 
of  flour  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the  baker,  and  they  obliged  him 
to  use  the  finest  flour,  make  the  best  bread,  and  sell  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  one  who  used  inferior  flour,  and  whose  bread  was  decidedly  of  a  worse 
quality.  However  obvious  these  considerations  may  now  appear  they 
were  for  a  long  while  overlooked,  accordingly  as  the  use  of  wheaten  bread 
was  extended ,  it  was  found  impractical  to  set  assizes  in  small  towns  and 
villages,  and  though  there  were  few  bakers  in  such  places,  it  gave  them 
facilities  for  combining  together.  Yet  the  price  of  bread  was  uniformly 
lower  in  those  towns  than  in  places  where  the  assizes  were  set.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance,  and  the  more  general  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  practice  is  now  almost  wholly  relinquished  in  1815,  it  was  expressly 
abolished  in  London  and  its  environs,  by  an  act  of  parliament. 

The  annual  consumption  of  bread  in  Paris  is  397)373,973  lbs  ,  of  the  value 
of  4^8,053,400  ;  the  consumption  of  flour  in  pastry  and  various  other  ways 
is  37.145,733  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £330,800  making  a  total  consumption  in 
value  to  £3,373,300,  and  the  quantity  to  434,000,000  lbs.  Each  individual  in 
Paris  uses  a  greater  quantity  of  bread,  than  those  in  London,  and  in  the 
former  capital,  the  labouring  classes  may  often  be  seen  dining  on  bread  and 
fruit,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  cheese ;  while  in  this 
country,  there  are  but  few  individuals  of  the^  same  class  who  do  not  take 
animal  food  at  their  principal  meal,  and  the  price  of  bread  in  Paris,  it 
fixed  by  the  police  every  fortnight.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  assizes  were 
formerly  taken  periodically  in  London.  The  consumption  of  London  is 
supposed  to  exceed  1,750,000  qrs..  of  wheat  annually,  this  would  require 
one  fourteenth  of  the  arable  land  in  cultivation  in  the  Kingdom,  and  no 
less  than  150,000  persons  immediately  engaged  in  agricultural  labour  to 
raise  the  supply  : — ^for  though  English  agriculture  is  considered  to  be  twice 
as  productive,  as  the  French,  and  the  consumption  of  bread  being  30  ^  cent 
more  for  each  person,  it  would  require  the  same  number  of  labourers  to 
supply  the  French  capital  with  bread,  although  we  have  twice  as  many 
inhabitants  in  London,  supposing*  French  peasant  did  as  much  work  as 
an  English  one,  which  appears  not  to  be  the  case. 

In  Barley  as  a  specieB  of  bread  com  there  are 
several  yarieties.     It  is  caltivated  in  most  of  the 
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European  countries,  and  in  many  of  the  temperate 
districts  of  Asia  and  Africa.     It  may  also  be  raised 
between  the  tropics,  but  not  at  a  lower  elevattoB 
than  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet,  and  then  it  is 
not  worth  cultivating.      Large  quantities  of  barley 
have    been     long    grown  in   Britain,  and    much 
used  as  the  principal  food  of  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, till  within  the   last  century.      Yet  in  the 
counties  of  Hampshire,  Sussex  and  Kent,  among 
the  common  labourers,  there  has  been  for  a  very 
long  time  strong  prejudices  against  its  use,  from 
its   rough Ihot  taste  when  made  into  bread: — yel 
in  'the  counties  where  it  has  been  most  generally 
used,  the  prevailing  idea  is,  that  barley  bread,  is  not 
only  more  wholesome  than  wheat,  but  continues 
longer  in  the  stomach,  whereby  a  labouring  man,  can 
sustain  more  work  by  its  use,  than  on  any  other 
grain.    The  principal  demand  for  barley  is  to  coo- 
vert  it  into  malt  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porter,  ale,  and  British  spirits,  and  though  its  con- 
sumption in  this  way,  is  not  certainly  increased 
proportionly  with  the  increase  of  weialth  and  popu- 
lation, still  there  does  not  appear  any  ground  to 
suppose  its  cultivation  has  lessened.    In  general  the 
crops  of  barley  are  more  precarious  than  wheat ;  the 
spring  frosts  peculiar  to  Britain,often  check  its  growth 
and  fertility;     however  the  sample  of  barley  we 
produce  is  superior  to  any  foreign  production.    We 
rather  expect  if  it  was  not  for  the  convenience  o( 
beug  %  lent»  or  spring  crop,  wbick  comas  io  most 
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conTeniently  after  turnips.  Wheat  would  long  since 
have  superseded  it,  if  the  latter  could  have  been 
sown  with  a  prospect  of  success  after  the  turn  of 
the  year,  the  usual  time  of  sowing  barley,  is  April, 
but  often  succeeds  as  late  as  the  end  of  May. 

In  the  cultivation  of  turnips  for  sheep  feeding,  on 
lands  which  before  were  not  worth  two  shillings, 
per  acre,  we  may  observe  this  improvement  in  hus- 
bandry owes  its  origin  to  the  Townsend  family,  as 
before  their  time  only  turnips  of  the  small  Dutch 
species  were  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  considered 
a  luxury,  but  in  the  reign  of  George  Ist.,  the  Lord 
Viscount  Townsend  secretary  of  state,  attended  the 
Ring  to  Hanover,  and  there  observing  the  advan- 
tages of  another  species  of  this  valuable  root  for 
feeding  cattle,  and  enriching  the  soil,  brought  the 
seed  and  practice  into  England,  and  strongly  re- 
commended it  to  his  own  tenants,  who  occupied  a 
similar  soil  to  that  of  Hanover.  The  experiment 
succeeded  and  gradually  spread  over  the  Kingdom, 
and  now  the  cultivation  of  turnips  is  much  more 
extensive  in  England  than  in  Hanover. ' 

la  the  growth  of  leguminoua  crops,  or  pulse  plants,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  South  of  Europe,  and  were  cultiTated  and  introduced 
by  the  Romans ;  the  common  grey  pea,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
was  cuUiTated  in  large  quantities,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  for  the  purposes! 
making  bread,  but  latterly  it  has  seldom  been  used  for  that  purpose,  except 
in  very  wet  seasons,  when  Pulse  meal  is  mixed  with  milched  wheat,  (that 
is  corn  that  has  sprouted  in  the  field,)  in  order  to  correct  the  teadeney 
of  the  bread  spreading  in  baking,  occasioning  it  to  ha^e  a  sweet  unpleasant 
ilaTour.  The  principal  use  of  the  grey  pea  now  grown,  is  to  mix  with  barley 
for  feeding  pigs,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  peculiar  flf your  of  tha 
No.  12,  T  Y 
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Hampshire  bacon,  is.  caused  by  their  pigs.  beiQ£  fed  on  nearly  half  pea 
meal.  Since  the  use  of  the  drill  husbandry,  the  cultivation  of  peas  as  a  field 
crop  have  been-  succeeded  by  the  use  of  beams  as  a  garden  vegetable. 
They  ana  now  much  used,  as  the  cultivation  of  beans  is  conttdered  of  great 
importance  in  rural  economy,  in  as  much  as  it  has  gone  far  to  supersede  the 
use  of  fallow!^  pn  strong  Ibams,  and  clays,  also  as  a  preparation  for  wheat, 
Ibecause  wliemdibtllad  and  drilled  in  wide  rows,  it  can  be  hoed  as  clftan  aa  in 
a  garden, .  and*  thereby  increases  the  crop  of  beans  in  number  of  bushels, 
though  there  might  not  be  the  quantity  of  fodder.  This  was  the  most  cus* 
tomary  pulse  used <by  the  labouring  people  of  this  country,  before  the  use 
of  oabhagQ  and  other  vegetables,  now  introduced.  The  Tare,  Vetch,  or 
Fitch,  has  also  been  cultivated  in  this  country  from  time  immemorial,  and 
was  in  early  days  employed  as  beans  for  food,  its  principal  use  now,  is  feed- 
ini^aaltle,  HDrsw  and  Sheep,  out  green.  Cows  give  more  milk  fed  with 
vetchesi  than  any  species  of  food,  and  horses  will  get  remarkably  fat  on  it, 
there  is  no  species  of  cattle  but  what  improve  faster  on  it,  than  on  clover  or 
ryrgrass^. 

Among. the  plants  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  advantageously  culti- 
vated at  the  present  time,  is  the  Hop  ;  it  was  first  cultivated  and  used  for 
preserving  beer,  though  it  appears  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Flanders,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIl,  and  it  .appears  from  an  act  passed  in 
1603,  (James  !•  c.  18)  that  hops  were  at  that  time  extensively  cultivated  in 
England.  Walter  Blithe  in  1653,  states  an  improved  method  in  the  planta- 
tions of  hops,  and  observes  that  they  were  then  grown  to  be  a  national  com- 
p^dity ;  but  it  was -not  many  years  since  the  famous  city  of  London,  peti- 
tioned the  parliament  of  England  against  two  nusances,  and  these  were, 
Newcastle  coals  with  regard  to  their  stench,  and  hops,  as  they  would  spoil 
the  taste. of  their  drink,  and  endanger  the  people's  health;  and  had  the 
parliament  been  no  wiser  than  the  petitioners,  we  should  have  been  in  a 
measure  deprived  of  these  useful  articles.  The  hop  is  the  most  expensive 
vegetable  of  any  article  grown  by  agricalturists  4>n  a  large  scale,  the  charge 
being  from  j^dO  to  jefOV'acre,  the  duty  in  1838  was  j034J,771. 

Another  of  our  aatire  plants  is  the  wild  Bndive^  Succory  or  Chicory:— 
this  plnst  is  fottfldt^osring^Id  on  calcariovs  aoiU  in  Bngland,  and  |n  most 
countries  of  Europe.  In  its  > natural  state,  its  stem  rises  from  one  to  three 
IfU  high,  bnt  when  cultivated  it  sbpoU  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet ;  the 
root  runs  deep  into  tho  ground,  and  is  white  and  fleshy,  and  yielda^  nUky 
joicet  itis'CuUivated.to  some -extent-  in  this  country,  asaa  herbage  plast 
its^encellence'luBvingbeett  strongly  recoHnoended  by  the  latoArtfierTCiing. 

*  In  1530,  Henry  viti  enjoined  the  brevcrs^npt  to  put  hope  intothon 
hear  or  ale,  under  rsevere  penalties. 
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in  tennuqr  and  Mme  of  the  Ncthorloida,  mad  ¥k«sce,  it  k  eiUBMi^ly 
dultivated  for  the  sake  of  iU  root,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee 
and  might  be  advantageously  cultivated  for  (his  purpose,  by  oar  ccnmti^ 
labourers  in  &eir  cottage  atlettaeifta,^aa  « >smdil  spat  mm  fnvdnce*  iMgr 
qnantity  of  h.  It  is  a  vtxy  wboleaome  beverai^mnd  nrach  more  nutritious 
than  coffee,  though  it  wants  the  essential  oil,  and  aromatic  flavour  peculiar 
to  coffee.  When  prepared  on  a  large  •sc'ala'ihe  roots  flti%  i^arttallydtleA 
sod  aoM  to  the  flBBnofactnrar  of  4be  avtklej  tvrho  wash  tb«m,«:iit  them  hso 
small  pieceSf  and  dry  them  |  they  are  then  roasted  as  coffee,  and 
ground.  On  the  Continent  they  are  packed  in  papers  contatoing  frtnft  9Dt; 
to  3  to  4  lbs. ;  Hie  poivder  has  m  striking  reaemblasoe  to  ooffe^^and'a  stioUg 
SBiellof  liquorice,  and  lias  been  long  extensively  used  in  Prussia,  Bauns- 
wick,  and  many  parts  of  Germany. 

The  most  important  plant  that  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  ages  in  Britain  is  the  fiax,  its  iit)re!& 
manlifactured  into  thread,  and  its  seed  crushed  fat 
oiL  The  culture  of  this  plant  is  found  on  the  whole 
less  profitable  than  com,  on  account  of  itis  supposed 
effect  of  deteriorating  the  land ;  the  premium  offered 
by  government,  to  force  the  cnltlration,  has  had 
very  little  effect ;  though  we  are  of  opinion  the  soil 
of  Ireland  is  much  more  favourable  to  its  growth^ 
and  it  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  the  fens, 
of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk,  or 
on  lands  waiped  ;*  which  have  an  almost  similar 
vegetative  power  as  the  lands  of  Egypt,  flooded  by 
the  Nile ;  where  the  flax  is  extensively  cultivated. 

It  is  stated  that  the  New  Zealand  species  of  flax, 
exceeds  everj  other  species  in  the  strength  of  hhnb' 

•  TlHtbai«fieiallyfld#di««Htt'liauMr  iiiMra«r«0M^^^ 
<MHf%  Urn  *yoy 1 4t  eaaU  tS^  betog  at  spring  Udee,  on  the  Hmnber,  a«d 
tl«  Aron,  in  a  glass  jar  of  a  foot  deep  nearly  the  eight  of  ah  In^/j 
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and  whiteness,  and  that  attempts  are  now  making 
to  raise  it  in  this  country ;  what  effect  this  new 
species  may  have  on  the  manufacture  of  linens,  is 
yet  to  be  proved.  The  growth  of  flax,  and  the  linen 
manufactures  of  Ireland,  have  been  forced  on  by  the 
effect  of  bounties.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
regulations  have  been  always  the  most  judicious 
that  could  be  devised,  and  whether  Ireland  has 
really  gained  any  thing  by  the  forced  extension 
of  manufactures ;  besides  premiums  and  encourage- 
ments of  various  kinds,  bounties  were  granted  for 
a  very  long  period,  on  the  exportation  of  linen> 
down  to  1880.  In  1829,  the  bounty  notwithstanding 
its  diminution,  amounted  to  £300,000,  or  to  nearly 
the  seventh  part  of  the  entire  real  or  declared  value 
of  the  linen  exported  that  year !  A  bounty  of  this 
sort,  instead  of  promoting  the  manufacture,  rendered 
those  engaged  in  it,  comparatively  indifferent  to 
improvement,  and  though  it  had  been  otherwise  :-^ 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  persisting 
for  more  than  a  century,  in  supplying  the  foreigner 
with  linen  for  less  than  they  cost : — and  after  all  the 
manufacture  never  began  to  flourish,  or  take  firm 
looting,  till  it  ceased  to  be  a  domestic  one,  and  was 
carried  on  principally  in  mills,  and  by  the  aid  of 
machinery.  The  only  real  and  effectual  legislative 
encouragement  the  manufacture  ever  met  with,  has 
been  tbe^reductipn  of  the  duties  on  flax  and  hemp, 
and  the  relinquishing  of  the  absurd  attempt  to  force 
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their  growth   at  home,  especially  when  it  can  be 
grown  in  foreign  climates  at  a  raiich  lower  price. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  in  Scotland,  has  made  com iderable  progress 
daring  the  last  few  years,  which  appears  to  be  carried  on  by  the  use  more 
particularly  of  foreign  flax ;  in  1745  only  74  tons  of  flax  were  imported 
without  any  hemp.  The  shipments  of  linen  cloth  during  the  same  year 
being  estimated  at  one  million  yards,  no  mention  being  made  of  sail  cloth 
and  bagging.  In  17^1  the  imports  of  flax  amounted  to  2,444  tons,  and  those 
of  hemp  at  299  tons.  The  exports  that  year  being  7iS43,000  yards  of  linen ; 
280,000  yards  of  sail  cloth,  and  65,000  yards  of  bagging.  From  this  time, 
the  trade  began  to  extend  itself  gradually,  previous  to  the  peace  of  1815, 
no  great  quantity  of  machinery  was  employed  in  spinning,  but  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  improvement  in  machinery,  and  its  extensive  introduction 
into  manufacturies ;  and  partly  by  the  great  regularity  with  which  raw 
materials  were  obtained  from  foreign  powers,  the  trade  began  rapidly  to 
increase.  Its  progress  has  been  astonishing,  the  imports  of  flax,  having 
increased  from  3,000  tons  in  1814,  to  15,000  tons  in  1830  !  In  the  year  1831 
there  were  imported  inio  Dundee,  15,010  tons  of  flax,  and  3,082  tons  of  hemp, 
which  made  50  millions  yards  of  linen ;  85,522  pieces  or  about  3,500,000 
yards  of  sail  cloth;  and  about  4,000,000  yards  of  bagging.  In  1853,  the 
imports  of  flax  was  18,777  tons  besides  3,380  tons  of  hemp. 

The  superabundance  or  deficiency  of  the  produce 
of  a  farm,  a  county,  or  a  kingdom  is  usually  denomi- 
nated good  management,  or  bad  in  proportion  to  its 
general  and  surplus  produce,  if  its  agriculture  does 
not  produce  more  on  the  whole,  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  itself  and  its  own  rural  trades,  it 
must  evidently  be  minus  in   the  common  scale  of 
production.     As  each  country  must  look  to  another 
for  clothing  and   many  other  necessaries,  even  if 
luxuries  were  totally  out  of  the  question  ;  therefore 
if  the  husbandry  of  any  particular  district,  can 
support  itself,  and  its  local  trades,  and  furnish  half 
as  much  more  as  it  consumes,  either  to  encourage 
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mauufacturies  at  home,  or  to  supply  foreign  markeit 
it  is  justly  entitled  to  the  character  of  good.  In  this 
Kingdom  we  have  some  counties  which  stand  high 
in  reputation  for  fertility^  and  others  which  are 
highly  cultivated.  The  county  of  Norfolk  is  far 
from  being  naturally  a  fertile  district,  yet  no  other 
county  produces  corn  so  abundantly  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  The  famous  vales  of  Taunton^  White- 
horse,  and  Exesbam^  bear  no  proportion  to  it.  It 
must  tberefore  be  to  art,  and  industry,  that  this 
abundance  is  to  be  attributed.  In  a  good  corn'year 
where  there  is  a  free  exportation,  it  has  been  said 
that  Norfolk  exports  as  much  corn  as  all  the  rest  of 
EngHand. 

Its  exports  being  ■eldom  less  thsA  a  millions  pounds  in  valae,  and  olten 
more^  and  though  some  of  the  corn  comes  down  the  Waveny,  out  of  Suf* 
folk,  and  some  down  the  Ouse,  from  two  or  three  midland  counties,  thb 
addition  teldom  hears  a  proportion,  of  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  Yar- 
mouth export,  and  a  third  of  Lynn,  which  is  not  more  than  a  tenth  on  the 
whole*  namely  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Clay  and  Cromer.  This  it  on  an  crerage 
exfK>rtod  from  these  four  ports  of  Norfolk,  fromfS  to  70,000  qrs.,  of  wbesft 
40,000  sacks  of  flour;  340,000  qrs.,  of  barley;  90,271  qrs.,malt;  15,381  qrs 
of  peas  ;  14,653  qrs,,  of  rye ;  15,908  qrs.,  of  beans ;  3,423  qrs.,  of  rape  seed^ 
besides  vetches,  and  mustard,  about  equal  in  Talme  to  the  oatt  imported. 
5^000  home  bred  bullocks,  and  80,000  Scotch  and  Irish  bullocks  fattened  on 
turnips,*  and  forwarded  by  land  to  Smithfield;  besides  30,000  sheep, 
swine.  &Cm  valued  at  not  less  than  £10,000,  according  to  Kent's  report. 
Poultry,  game,  dairy  articles,  rabbits  &c.,  forwarded  to  Loudon,  valuad 
XSO,000 ;  wool  for  the  manufactures  at  df  20,000  ;  and  herrings  caught  on 
the  coast  at  £50,000 ;  valued  altogether  at  £1 ,1779021,  yearly  produee 
•sported  from  the  county,  besides  nmintainiug  the  towni  uad  cityaf  Nor- 
wich, containing  56,000  manufacturers,  and  those  employed  in  navigatioA 
and  if  we  appropriate  ten  pounds,  for  the  subsistance  of  one  person,  which 

*  20,594  fat  bullocks  were  brought  to  Smithfield  and  IslinftAn^  maA  dyOOO 
U  St.  Ivuttfrom  Norfolk,  in  iW. 
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nmti  be  adcnowledged  to  l>e  »  liberal  allowance,  where  luxuries  are  excluded 
it  will  appear  that  this  county  sends  out  a  foreign  supply  for  upwards  of 
1 17*000  persons.  Since  the  above  estimates  were  taken,  the  increase  and 
improvements  of  tillage,  lunre  been  as  remarkable  in  Norfolk  as  in  any  othrr 
county,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  increase  would  be  full  ^  more,  both 
in  cattle,  and  quarters  of  wheat.  The  only  imperfection  in  the  management 
of  the  farmers  of  Norfolk,  appears  in  the  slovenly  manner  the  harvests  are 
^thered  in,  women  and  boys  being  seldom  employed,  the  usual  method 
is  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  men,  according  to  the  number  of  acres 
•nd  these  are  expected  to  proceed  day  after  day,  vriien  a  few  extra  hands 
ml|^t  save  the  com  from  being  too  ripe.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
observe  many  bushels  of  wheat  whipt  out  and  lost,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
oats  after  a  gale  of  wind.  The  barley  is  carried  from  the  swarth,  so  that 
they  never  begin  till  late  in  the  day,  and  no  part  of  the  ground  is  raked 
till  afterwards,  therefore  a  large  quantity  of  com  is  trodden  out  and  lost, 
the  simple  adoption  of  the  Comish  and  Devonshire  mode  of  binding 
all  the  corn  before  carried  in  sheaves,  and  the  ground  clean  raked, 
would  be  an  immense  saving  of  com,  as  well  as  time  in  harvesting; 
and  in  stormy  or  wet  seasons  it  could  be  secured  when  ready,  by  making 
It  up  when  bound  in  hand,  or  underneath  mows  containing  a  waggon 
load  each;  another  improvement  not  adopted  in  Norfolk  if  in  mowing 
the  wheat,  and  barley,  with  crooks,  by  cutting  it  towards  tiie  standing 
corn,  a*woroan  following  afterwards  to  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  fit  to  bind, 
this  would  employ  many  more  hands  at  a  time,  and  wheat  in  particular  could 
be  cut  twice  as  fast.  In  almost  #11  the  midland  and  cori^  growing  counties 
the  same  slovenly  way  is  practiced,  and  thereby  millions  ef  bushels  of  com, 
are  scattered  on  the  earth. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Norfolk  grows  very  few  potatoes, 
which  their  sandy  lands  would  produce  if  properly  manured,  of  a 
superior  sample  for  the  London  market,  and  thereby  considerably 
increase  the  produce  of  the  conntry.  In  noticing  the  produce  of  potatoes, 
many  places  on  the  coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  send  up  from  5  to  8,000 
tons  to  London,  annually;  50  cargos  were  sent  up  last  year,  from 
the  town  of  Looe,  in  Cornwall.  The  quantity  imported  into  London, 
weekly  by  water  is  4,000  tons,  besides  it  is  calculated  that  S  to 
a^OOO  tons  are  brought  weekly  by  land  and  rulway,  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
pvpolation  of  London,  and  its  environs,  which  in  the  late  e^nsui  amounted 
to  1,873,976 persons,  which  qusntity  will  afford  lib  2os*  of  potatoes  ^  day 
or  each  individual,  that  is  calculating  it  at  the  least  quantity  of  6,000  tons, 
weekly.  If  therefore,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  produce  of  a  single 
connfty,  Norfolk  one  of  the  least  fertile  connttetinthe  Kingd6m,  could  be 
madt^to  product  by  skill  and  good  farming,  such  amaiing '  crops,  and  aU 
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our  ngriculturftl  counties  did  the  same  ;  our  produce  must  be  far  greater 
than  it  now  is  Large  portions  of  some  fertile  counties  are  left  uncul- 
tivated, of  no  real  use  to  the  country^  such  as  the  new  forest  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  Sherwood,  each  containing  95,000  acres,  and  many  small  commons 
in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  enough  to  supply  all  the  overplus  popula- 
tion, besides  increasing  the  food  of  the  Kingdom,  perhaps  an  hundred  fold. 
To  take  one  weeks  return,  November  8, 1842,  the  quantity  imported  in 
London,  was  4,365  tons,  viz.,  from  Yorkshire  1,385  tons,  Scotland  94  tons 
Devon  and  Cornwall  1,015  tons,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Suffolk  545  tons,  Wisbeach, 
65  tons  ;  many  weeks  the  returns  were  much  larger.  It  may  be  remarked 
also  by  way  of  illustration  that  the  large  white  potatoes,  (technically  called 
cattle  or  pigs  potatoes,)  contain  more  of  the  starch  principal  than  any  other 
sort,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  cattle  and  pigs  feed  faster  on 
them ;  though  the  red  sorts  are  more  palatable  to  their  taste,  as  a  proof  of 
the  instinct  of  pigs,  if  a  quantity  of  both  sorts  were  thrown  down  before 
them  in  the  raw  state,  they  .will  invariably  pick  out  and  eat  all  the  white 
sort  arst«-  'Cify  Chnmicie. 

The  experiments  on  the  superior  production  of 
spade  tillage,  which  have  in  succeeding  years,  been 
made  by  Mr.  Falla,  nurseryman,  near  Newcastle, 
fully  prove  that  the  extraordinary  increase  of  pro- 
duce, as  compared  with  plough  tillage,  is  sufficient 
to  recommend  this  plan  of  employing  men,  as  being 
profitable  to  the  agriculturist.  Wheat  sown  broad 
cast  after  spade  culture,  produced  more  than  fifty 
eight  bushels  per  acre  ;while  similar  land,  ploughed 
produced  the  same  season,  but  thirty  eight  bushels  ; 
thirty  three  shillings  per  acre,  were  paid  for  digging 
the  land.  Potatoes  produced  eight  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  being  double  the  quantity  produced  after 
the  plough  the  same  season,  upon  similar  adjoining 
land :  and  some  experiments  in  drilling,  wheat 
produced  sixty  one,   sixty  two,   and   sixty  three 

*  The  writer  was  informed  of  this  by  a  Cornish  fanner,  and  thinking  it 
remarkable  tried  the  experiment,  which  he  found  correct.  This  sort  pro- 
duces 8to  3  V  peck  of  raw  potatoes,  and  more  starch  than  any  ether  kiad. 
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bushels  per  acre,  and  sown  broad-cast  as  much  as 
seventy  six  bushels  per  acre.  This  writer  considers 
that  by  the  spade,  a  depth  of  well  worked  earth  of 
9  or  10  inches  will  produce  more  than  twice  the 
depth  of  that  by  the  plough,  at  the  same  time  a 
loose  broken  bottom  is  particularly  favourable  to 
vegetation.  The  overplus  water  sinks  beneath  the 
roots,  by  the  tread  of  horses,  and  the  iron  share  of 
the  plough,  forming  a  .  hard  bottom,  that  holds 
water,  which  covers,  and  rots  the  seed ;  the  hard 
track  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  ploughshare,  im- 
pedes the  growth  of  the  roots  which  cannot  strike 
freely  into  the  earth  : — as  it  is  the  law  of  nature  that 
if  the  roots  cannot  spread,  the  vegetable  power  can- 
not rise  in  any  good  proportion,  and  where  manure 
is  made  use  of,  it  is  completely  covered  by  spade 
culture ;  where  the  plough  is  used,  a  considerable 
portion  remains  on  the  surface,  the  nutritive  par- 
ticles of  which  evaporate,  and  thereby  in  a  great 
measure  it  becomes  useless. 

In  spade  culture  ev(gry  part  is  regularly  turned 
over,  and  thereby  completely  destroys,  and  buries  the 
annual  and  biennial  weeds  which  cannot  be  efiec- 
tiially  done  by  the  plough;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  it  would  be  a  profitable  speculation  in  a  pecuni- 
ary point  of  view  to  try  the  experiment,  particularly 
where  there  are  many  labourers  unemployed.  It 
having  been  proved  by  experience,  that  tlie  extra 
produce  has  in  many  instances,  paid  more  than  this 
extent  on  the  rate  of  labour,  and  if  the  land  be  fairly 
No.  13.  z  z 
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cropped  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  it  for  many  years. 
A  farmer  near  Whitechurcb^  Hants,  states  that  on 
tbe  estate  wbicb  be  occupied^  wben  men  were  out  of 
work,  he  employed  them  in  digging  arable  land, 
and  payed  them  3d.^  per  rod,  and  be  is  of  opinion 
that  land  intended  for  a  snmmer  or  winter  fallow, 
would  be  much  benefited  by  cleaning,  and  rendering 
the  land  productive,  so  that  the  employer  would  be 
no  loser  by  the  extra  expense. 

The  most  prosperous  times  of  agricultural  tenan- 
try appear  to  have  been  just  before  the  rupture  with 
the  Americans.  The  value  of  land  being  then  at  32 
years  purchase,  which  is  higher  than  it  has  been 
before  or  since,  though  in  point  of  money  value  not 
one  half  its  present  price : — this  was  occasioned  by 
the  rents  being  nearly  the  same,  as  they  were  at  the 
begining  of  the  century.  The  improvements  then  in- 
troduced, enabled  the  farmers  to  gain  more  produce 
with  the  addition  of  advance  in  price,  for  the  land- 
lord (says  TouNo)  at  this  time  had  not  taken  ad  van- 
tageof  thethrivingstateof  theoccupation,  no  rise  wa» 
ever  thought  of,  and  lease  after  lease  was  granted  on 
the  same  terms,  till  the  landlord  feding  the  pressure 
of  the  increase  of  the  price  of  produce,  induced  them 
to  feel  where  the  shoe  pinched.  In  many  cases  the  lords 
were  more  apprehensive  of  losing  a  tenant  at  the  old 
rent  than  to  change^  and  had  not  the  smallest 
conception  of  raising  it  to  anew  one,  indeed  at  this 
time,  YouNO  states  that  labour  was  more  plentiful 
than  labourers,  any  man  with  the  tneianest  abilities^ 
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was  eagerly  employed,  as  the  manafactures  took  up 
most  of  the  idlers.  Large  tracts  of  common  land 
were  let  from  Is,  to  2s.y  per  acre,  per  annum. 

The  average  rent  of  Land  io        1400  was  about     •. .    . .         4|d.  t^  acre. 

1500  to  1600 It.  Od.  ditto. 

1843        178.  9d.  ditto. 

In  Ireland,  tillable  land,  averages  20s.  Od.  ditto. 

From  1810  to  1830  forms  a  very  important  period 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  the 
tenantry  attracted  by  the  high  prices  of  every  dis- 
cription  of  produce,  induced  the  capitalist  to  invest 
freely,  and  thereby  bring  different  kinds  of  land  into 
cultivation,  at  first  the  tenants  rather  than  the  land- 
lord reaped  the  advantage  attending  the  rise  in  prices^ 
but  from  1792,  to  1814,  rents  were  doubled,  or  even 
trebled,  the  most  extensive  coro  districts,  that  were 
before  only  cropped  by  rabbits,  and  fed  large  flocks 
of  geese,  or  served  as  pasture  for  the  half  starved  strag- 
]ingsheep,orcattle  belonging  to  the  cottagers;  at  this 
time  were  all  inclosed,  even  in  many  places  without 
the  least  reserve  for  those  labourers,  who  had  been 
obtaining  from  them  a  scanty  livelihood,  for  though 
the  labour  for  a  short  time  supplied  the  peasantry 
with  plenty  of  work ;  their  loss  was  not  immediately 
felt,  till  after  the  peace  of  1815,  at  the  return  of 
the  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors,  with   little  or 
no  pensions.     (We  refer  their  condition  to  the  state 
of  the   people)  these  commons   and   light    sandy 
lands^  were   now  waving  in    rich  exuberance   of 
superior  cultivation ;  the  downs,  woods  and  clays 

zz  2 
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are  fertilized  with  chalk  and  lirae,*  marling  render» 
the  barren  sands  fruitful,  by  the  adniixture  of 
clay,  to  the  fens,  the  peats  ibecome  productive, 
and  lime  improves  the  arid  soil  of  the  moorlands ; 
indeed  under  the  old  system,  the  clay  lands  pro- 
duced the  great  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  country 
according  to  the  old  distich. 

"  When  the  land  doth  feed  the  clay, 
It  is  old  England  well-a^day  ! 
But  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  sand, 
Oh  then  !  Hurra  for  Old  England  !  " 

)t  appears  by  the^^e  improvements  that  now  the  bulk  of  the  food  for  the 
population  is  transferred  from  the  clay  to  the  light  sandy  soils,  and  the 
advantages  of  their  productiveness  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction 
of  artificial  grasses  and  root  crops,  as  food  for  cattle,  with  roots  and 
vea;etable  crops  for  domestic  consumption,  which  leads  to  a  more  perfect 
tillage,  and  a  progressive  enrichment  of  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  cattle 
that  arc  now  fed  by  these  means,  is  perhaps  ten  times  as  many  as  could  be 
maintained  on  the  old  pastures.  The  old  grass  l&nds  on  which  our  ances* 
tors  depended  for  a  supply  of  animal  food,  could  only  fatten  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  stock,  and  as  there  was  little  hay  for  winter  keep,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  laying  in  provisions  of-  salt  meat,  for  winter  cons am- 
tion ',  which  we  may  observe  from  the  Impossibility  of  obtaining  any  large 
quantity  of  fat  live  cattle  on  the  continent,  since  the  new  tariff,  has  come 
into  operation,  the  cause  is'  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  in  this  country, 
50  or€0  years  since,  there  being  no  possibility  of  feeding  cattle  any  other 
way  than  on  the  old  grass  lands. 

We  chiefly  owe  the  luxury  of  fresh  meat  all  the  year  round  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  common  turnips.  The  grain  crops  which  are  a  mainstay  of  modern 
agricultural  improvement,  and  which  enables  the  farmer,  both  to  grow  corn 
and  feed  stock,  as  the  produce  of  the  light  soils  have  been  the  principle  means 
of  fertilizing  the  soil,  while  the  clay  lands  are  grown  more  sterile.  On  the  light 
soils,  the  harvests  are  earlier ;  the  operations  of  husbandry  are  not  nearly 
BO  dependant  on  the  weather,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  not  so 
great,  the  invention  of  various  fertilizing  manures  by  the  aid  of  science 
has  also  been  introduced. 

*  In  one  large  parish  in  Cornwall,  we  are  informed  by  an  old  miller 
(lately  deceased,)  that  the  parish  of  St.  German's,  had  more  tlian  double  its 
produce  since  his  recollection,  by  the  application  of  lime  as  a  manurt. 
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Cniibed  bones  were  introduced  In  1801,  but  their  use  bas  not  been  exten-> 
litely  adopted  until  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  application  of  this 
manure  to  light  soils  is  very  general,  the  results  have  been  to  raise  th« 
value  of  such  lands ;  the  increasing  demand  has  caused  large  quantities  to 
be  imported  from  foreign  and  sometimes  distant  countries,  the  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  that  roam  in  a  state  of  nature  over  the  plains  of  South 
America,  used  formerly  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  tallow^ 
and  horns,  which  were  brought  to  Europe,  their  bones  were  left  to  whiten 
on  the  plains ;  but  they  are  now  carefully  collected  together,  and  ships  are 
regularly  dispatched  to  be  loaded  with  them  for  the  use  of  the  Farmers.  Still 
later  there  has  been  another  remarkable  discovery  in  the  application  of 
Guano ;  the  dung  of  the  sea  fowl  in  the  Pacific  ocean  under  the  tntpics 
which  is  a  composition  of  Ammonia  with  animal  nvatter,  this  article  appears 
to  produce  still  greater  fertility  on  such  soils. 

This  valuable  article  is  not  volatile,  (says  Leibic,)  so  as  to  rise  in  the  air 
by  evaporation,  nor  soluble  so  as  to  be  washed  out  by  the  rains,  and  it  is 
well  snited  to  the  humid  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  brings  the 
crops  to  maturity  much  earlier  than  any  other  compost.  This  substiince 
exists'in  large  quantities  in  some  of  the  rocky  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Peru,  where  in  the  course  of  ages  it  has  been  formed  by  the  deposit 
of  the  excrements  of  innumerable  sea  fowls,  who  haunt  these  localities 
especially  in  the  breeding  season.  A  curious  experiment  was  tried  l^y 
M.Marshall  of  Cold  Beacon  Rock,  near  St.  Austle,  he  states  that  he  had 
land  so  poor,  that  it  could  not  produce  even  a  crop  of  oats,  but  on  which 
be  spread  Guano  on  one  part,  and  Bone-dust  on  the  other.  The  Turnips 
from  the  part  manured  by  Guano  produced  bulbs  on  an  average  larger  than 
» gallon  measure,  whereas  the  turnips  from  the  other  part  where  the  bone 
dost  was  applied  were  not  larger  than  half  that  size. 

He  also  states  that  he  had  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  wheat  in  tollcrable 
good  ground,  but  in  the  last  week  of  April  it  was  so  thin  and  barren  that 
a  sixpence  might  be  easily  discerned  on  the  ground.  He  then  sowed  1  cwt, 
of  Guano  over  it,  harrowed  and  rolled  it  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing; 
the  wheat  grow  thick,  and  rise  as  hfgh  as  his  chin,  and  had  eighty  shocks 
of  corn  in  it  when  reaped.  In  experiments  on  potatoes  with  sulphate  of 
Soda,  which  we  should  consider  not  near  so  forcing  as  the  manure,  (com- 
monly called  Kelp,  see  page  344.)  four  plats  of  heavy  black  soil  were  plan- 
ted on  the  25th  of  March,  the  dressings  were  applied  on  the  20th  of  May, 
and  the  potatoes  dug  on  the  2gth  of  September. 

tons.  cwt. 
The  quantity  produced  with  no  dressing    )6  10        0 

with  Nitrate  of  Soda    20    0      £] 

with  Sulphate  of  Soda     18    5 

with  X  Sulphate  Sc  ^  Nitrate  of  Soda    29    $ 


cost  of 

rate'tf 

manure. 
0      0 

acre; 
()00 

66.    Od. 

160 

12s.    Od. 

300 

18s.    Od. 

200 
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There  \n  no  quettion  but  salt  used  as  a  manure  mixed  with  quicklime 
would  be  more  benefical  than  either,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  since  the 
use  of  lime  as  a  manure  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall^  the  crops 
of  corn  have  been  more  than  doubled. 

As  a  proof  of  the  above  assertion,  lands  which  in  an  uncultivated  state 
would  produce  only  a  few  hundreds  of  hay,  and  if  pastured  hardly  be  able  to 
keep  two  or  three  sheep  V^  acre.,  can  by  the  application  of  manure,  with 
the  plough  and  labour,  produce  turnips  as  follows : — 

With  dung  of  cattle 13  tons  ^  acre^ 

Three  cwt,  of  Urate  , l^  ditto. 

ditto.  Guano IS}  ditto. 

ditto.  Poterns 13  ditto. 

ditto.      Pearl  Ashes  •  •        . .        • .        •  •  lOf  ditto. 

24  bushels  of  Bone  Dust 10  ditto. 

At  the  Rutlandshire  Agricultural  Society  Meeting,  at  Oakham,  Novem^ 
ber  1844.  The  first  prize  for  the  best  5  acres  of  Swede  Turnips  was  awarded 
to  T.  Worteley  of  Redlington,  the  produce  ^  acre  being  27  toub*  11  cwt.v 
the  manure  used  was  6|  cwt  of  Urate  V*  acre. 

The  next  great  improvement  which  is  in  some  degree  accomplished  in 
particular  spots,  is  to  adapt  the  clay  lands  to  alternate  husbandry,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  feed  stock  on  roots  and  green  crops,  as  well  as  to 
produce  grain,  discontinuing  in  toto  the  naked  fallow,  thereby  these  lands. 
are  enabled  to  bear  their  share  in  producing  food  for  the  population : — but 
before  this  object  can  be  accomplished  they  must  be  eifectually  drained, 
and  even  now  it  is  computed  that  one  third  of  the  cultivated  land  in  England 
requires  draining.  And  in  Ireland,  a  still  larger  portion  wants  such  an 
improvement ;  but  we  can  hardly  travel  from  one  town  to  another  but  we 
see  large  tracts  of  wet  and  rushy  lands.  With  all  our  improvements 
the  working  farmers,  will  not  be  stimulated  by  example,  we  behold  extensive 
wastes  without  root  crops,  artificial  grasses,  and  old  dry  pastures, 
with  a  few  scattered  sheep.  No  cottages  with  smiling  gardens 
and  allotments  which  are  allowed  to  be  beneficial  in  various  ways,  by 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  It  is  the  testimony  of  many 
Landlords,  both  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  who  have  divided  land  amongst 
the  labourers  in  the  various  parishes  in  which  they  hold  their  estates ;  that 
their  lands  improve  faster  in  the  hands  of  the  labouring  classesy  than  they 
do  by  the  generallity  of  the  most  wealthy  tenants. 

JLarge  tracts  of  very  indifferently  cultivated  landSi 
present  tbemselv^s  in  various  parts  of  tbe  Kingdom 
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notwithstanding  the   increased  inclosures,  for  the 
years  from  1810  to  1820,  853  inclosures  took  place 
under  the  sanction  of  parliament  containing  1,410^000 
acres;  and  one  reason  why  no  more  is  inclosed, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
Kingdom,   where   small   commons,   and  common 
fields  are  laying  in  two  or  more  different  parishesir 
the  expense  of  the  fees  and  solicitation,  for  a  bill  in 
parliament,  is  the  same  on  all  the  parishes  however 
small  their  share  may  be ;  notwithstanding  all  thef 
parties  concerned  are  agreeable  to  the  division,  and 
the  largest  landowner  cannot  have  it  divided,  with^ 
out  all  the  parishes  interested  join.    The  labours 
also  of  those  who  solicit  the  act,  and  are  the  largest 
elaiments,  are  increased  by  this  circumstance ;  yet 
these  are  not  all  the  discouragements,  the  evidence 
must  go  up  to  town,  and  attend  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  be  sworn 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords^  and  attend  their 
committee  also,  and  as  these  attendances  are  often 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  witnesses  must  be  all 
this    time  either  supported   in  London  at  a  great 
expense,  or  make  three  or  four  journies,  and  as  thi& 
sort  of  evidence  is  generally  given  by  professional 
men,  whose  time  is  valuable:  these  delays  are  very 
inconvenient,  and  therefore  from  the  cost  many  att 
inclosure  is  passed  over,  which  would  othervnse  be 
effected  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  country.  This^ 
in  a  great  measure  will  account  for  so  many  of  our 
fields  and  small  commons  remaining  so  long  in  their 
barren  state. 
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It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  conjecture  how  the 
land  of  different  estates  became  originally  so  scattered 
and  divided  in  common  fields.     It  must  appear  to 
any  person  an  occasion  of  considerable  loss  of  time 
to  the  occupier  in  going  over  a  great  deal  of  useless 
space,  and  keeping  a  connection  with  the  different 
jneces;  as  it  lies  generally  in  long  narrow  slips,  it 
is  seldom  that  any  piece  is  large  enough  to  admit  of 
cross-ploughing  or  harrowing,  therefore  it  cannot  be 
kept  very  clean,  but  what  is  still  worse ;  there  can 
Ih3  but  little  variety  observed  in  the  system  of  crop- 
ing,  because  the  right  which  every  parishioner  has 
of  common  over  the  field,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year,  prevents  the  sowing  of  turnips,  clover,  or  other 
grass  seed.    The  usual  mode  from  the  earliest  ages,  is 
two  or  three  crops  of  com  and  a  bare-fallow,  which 
is  in  general  covered  with  thistles,  the  seeds  of  which 
blow  all  over  the  parish  and  neighbourhood  ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  land  is  enclosed,  so  as  to  admit  of 
sowing  turnips  and  seeds,  which  have  an  improving 
and  meliorating  tendency,  the  same  soil  will  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  make  nearly  double  the  return 
it  did  before,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wonderful  effect 
produced  on  a  clay  or.  stiff  loam  when  well  laid  down, 
a  permanent    meadow  often   becoming  twice   the 
value  that  ever  it  would  as  ploughed  ground .  The  most 
striking  effects  on  this  soil  are  to  be  seen  in  Leices- 
tershire, Northamptonshire,  Somersetshire,  and  other 
midland  counties,  perhaps  some  may  be  ready  to 
infer  that  this  would  lessen  the  quantity  of  arable 
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lund  too  much,  and  make  cora  dear,  but  if  the  farm- 
ers, and  the  landed  proprietors  would  but  consider 
that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  now  held  as  arable 
land,  which  would  pay  much  more  in  grass,  and  at 
the  same  time  thei-e  are  millions  of  acres  now  ih  bare 
dry  pasture,  that  would  return  ten  fold,  nay,  fifty 
fold  into  the  pockets  of  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
as  well  as  be  beneficial  to  the  increase  of  the  produce 
of  the  nation. 

If  we  properly  consider  the  benefits  resulting  to 
population  from  enclosing,  it  will  strike  us  with  aston- 
ishment! let  the  population  be  compared  with  what 
it  was  50  years  since,  and  what  can  be  the  cause  of 
so  great  an  increase,  but  the  improvements  of  the 
land  and    the  parishes    by  enclosures  :--**we    will 
give  one  instance  as  a  proof,  and  many  more  might 
be  selected.    The  parish  of  Tilbrigg  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  consists  of  about  1300  acres   of  land, 
and  until  the  year  1771  had  remained  for  centuries 
with  400  acres  enclosed,  100  of  wood  land ;  400 
of  common  field  ;    and  400  of  common  or  heath. 
By  authentic  registers  of  difiereut  periods,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  individuals   had  never  been 
known  to  exceed  124,  which  was  in  1745 ;  in  1777 
they  were  only  121 ;  in  the  course  of  the  next  12 
years,  after  the  parishes  had  been  enclosed,  by  con* 
verting  the  commons  to  arable  and  plantation  land, 
and   enclosing  the  common   field,  it  amounted  in 
1794,  to  174. 

No.    13.  AAA 
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In  the  parish  of  Wyborn,  in  the  same  county, 
which  is  the  only  unenclosed  parish  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  soil  consists  of  the  same  quantity  of 
land,  both  common  field  and  commons ;  but  the  popu- 
lation remauis  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  a  century 
ago.  If  then,  enclosing  be  found  so  beneficial,  every 
obstruction  to  it  ought  to  be  removed.  In  the  first 
place,  were  there  one  general  act  of  parliament 
passed,  by  which  the  parishioners  that  could  agree 
among  themselves,  should  be  allowed  to  enclose  any 
waste  lands,  or  common  fields,  it  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  society,  and  to  this  parish  in  particular. 

Middleton  in  bis  estimate  value  of  the  waate  commons  of  Middlesex  to- 
clading  every  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  them  in  pasturage  locality 
of  situation,  and  the  barbarous  customary  of  turbary,  it  appears  that 
they  do  not  produce  to  the  eommunity  in  their  present  state  more  than  4s. 
V  acre  I—on  the  other  hand  they  ar^  a  real  injury  in  most  instances  to  the 
public,  by  holding  out  a  lure  to  the  poor  man  to  commit  depredations,  in 
pilfering  corn,  hay  or  grass  for  the  support  of  the  stock  they  keep,  it  being 
soon  discovered  that  the  feed  of  the  common  will  not  return  much  revenue 
without  some  better  feed.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  all  cases,  cottages 
not  having  any  ground  belonging  to  them  promote  thieving  to  a  great  extent 
as  their  inhabitants  constantly  rob  the  neighbouring  farms  and  gardens,  of 
roots  and  pulse  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  and  which  they  would 
have  no  temptation  to  do  if  they  had  the  same  articles  growing  in  their  own. 
Hence  Middleton  suggests,  the  evil  admits  of  an  easy  remedy,  namely,  the 
allotting  to  eaeh  cottager  a  piece  of  ground. 

Another  very  aerious  evil  which  the  public  suffers  from  these  commons  is 
that  they  are  the  ^constant  rendevous  of  Gipsys,  Strollers  and  other  loose 
persons  living  under  tents,  which  they  carry  with  them  from  place  to  place, 
according  to  their  own  convenience :— Most  of  these  persons  have  asses 
many  of  tliem  horses,  and  some  of  them  have  covered  carts,  which  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  a  caravan,  for  concealing  and  carrying  off  the  property 
they  have  stolen ;  they  stay  a  week  or  two  in  a  place,  and  the  cattle 
which  they  keep  serve  to  transport  their  few  articles  of  furniture  from  one 
place  to  another ;  these  during  the  stay  of  their  owners  are  turned  adrift  to 
procure  what  food  they  can  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  tents,  and 
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the  deficiency  is  m»de  ap  from  tlie  mdjacent  stacks  of  bay,  barnsi  and  gran* 
aries.  They  are  known  never  to  buy  any  hay  or  corn,  and  yet  their  cattle 
are  plentifully  lappUed  with  both  these  articles  of  good  qualities.  The 
women  and  children  beg  and  pilfer,  and  the  men  commit  greater  acts  of  dis« 
honesty.  In  short  the  commons  of  this  country  are  well  known  to  be  the 
constant  resort  of  footpads,  and  highwaymen,  and  are  literally  and  prover- 
bially a  public  nuisance. 

The  ancient  feudal  tenures  had  undoubtedly  a 
strong  tendency  to  enslave  mankind,  by  subjecting 
tenants  to  the  controul  and  power  of  an  arbitary 
lordt  but  like  all  other  things  it  appears  some  advan- 
tages were  to  be  found  in  the  system.  Every  mail 
who  held  land  had  a  certainty  in  it.  as  the  tenant 
held  his  possession  for  life  ;  when  these  tenures 
were  discontinued  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  modern 
law,  some  new  compact  became  necessary,  and 
terms  of  years  were  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  former, 
for  as  land  properly  managed  caused  great  expense 
and  seldom  answered  that  expense  in  one  year,  it  was 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  applied 
his  judgement,  devoted  bis  labour,  and  ventured  his 
capital  should  have  some  reasonable  time  allowed 
him  to  reimburse  himself  and  derive  some  propor- 
tionate reward  for  what  he  had  done.  As  most 
of  the  land  was  formerly  under  the  regulation  of 
two  crops  and  a  fallow,  the  time  allowed  was  from 
3  to  21  years,  and  the  latter  in  the  end  became  the 
general  limitation,  and  is  the  most  prevalent  term  o^ 
lease  at  this  time. 

Leases  are  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
rational  encouragements  that  can  be  given  to  agricul- 
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tare : — of  late  years  there  has  been  strong  prejndioes 
entertained  against  them  ;  though  in  this  Kingdom 
the  improvements  in  the  lands  that  have  taken  place, 
are  in  a  great  measure  on  account  of  lon^  leases, 
most  of  the  large  estates  have  been  benefitted  by 
them,  for  without  security  of  tenure,  no  marling,  or 
draining  of  any  great  extent  would  be  undertaken, 
nor  so  much  ground  brought  into  cultivation.  The 
Holkam  estate  in  Norfolk  alone  proves  this  assertion 
as  in  the  memory  of  man  it  has  increased  in  value 
within  a  few  years  from  j£5,000  to  upwards  of 
JE20,000  a  year.  The  owner  is  a  real  friend  of  agri- 
culture^ and  is  jusdy  considered  one  of  (he  best 
landlords  in  the  country ;  the  stipulations,  and  reser- 
vations of  his  leases,  are  founded  on  principles  of 
equity,  and  consist  in  no  unnecessary  repetition  or 
unreasonable  exactions.  They  are  couched  in  plain 
terms  such  as  ought  to  compose  a  liberal  contract 
between  a  gentleman,  and  an  industrious  farmer ; 
this  sort  of  fixity  of  tenure  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
farmer  but  also  to  the  lord. 

In  some  countries  the  prejudice  is  so  strong  that 
an  owner  would  almost  as  soon  alienate  the  fee  sim- 
ple of  his  estate,  as  let  it  for  a  term  of  years,  one 
of  the  arguments  made  use  of,  is,  that  it  make^  the 
tenant  insolent  and  independent.  There  may  be  a 
few  instances  of  this  sort,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  operate  to  the  general  injury  of  a  country;. 
However  indifferent  a  gentleroaji  may  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  purse ;  a  man  of  large  landed 
properly  owes  something  to  society,  and  ought  not 
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to  allow  his  prejudices  to  operate  to  the  injury  of  the 
country.  Providence  who  put  him  in  possession 
of  his  property,  undouhtedly  meant  that  he  should 
in  some  sort,  act  as  a  public  steward,  and  it  cannot 
be  right  that  he  should  wrap  up  the  talent  instructed 
to  his  care  in  a  napkin. 

This  argument  not  only  applies  to  England  but 
particularly  to  Ireland.  The  only  few  instances  where 
it  might  be  desirable  lo  withhold  such  a  tenure,  (for 
what  man  would  devote  the  best  part  of  his  life^ 
and  all  his  energies  upon  an  estate,  when  by  the 
mere  caprice  of  his  landlord,  he  is  liable  to  be  turned 
off  at  6  months  notice,  and  at  his  death,  his  family 
would  reap  no  benefit  by  it.)  In  the  case  of  a  minor 
very  near  of  age,  he  may  have  an  immediate  design 
to  sell  an  estate,  or  a  part  of  it  might  be  iJfear  a 
gentleman's  house,  who  wanted  to  occupy  it  himself; 
yet  with  these  and  even  a  few  more  exceptions, 
leases  cannot  be  two  sirongly  recommended  both 
for  the  improvement  of  the  owners  in  a  matter  of 
rent,  the  good  of  the  country  as  it  regards  the  pro- 
duce, and  an  encouragement  to  the  tenant  to  try  his 
best, 

It  IB  a  general  idea  that  Tcry  considerable  re^uctionB  on  the  value  of  the 
rent  of  land  would  very  materiallf  lower  the- price  o-f  provtslonft,  eBpectally 
Corn^  and  a  total  abolition  would  have  a  still  greater  effeet.  If  the  latter 
were  to  take  place,  com  would  not  be  sold  cheaper  unless  the  supply  was 
much  larger  than  it  would  be  by.  any  other  means;  it  would  extinguish  a 
class  of  society  whose .  subsistancp  is  chiefly  derived  Iron)  that  species  of 
income,  and  substitute  another  order  in  their  pla^e,  bjecause  If  the  demand 
for  corn  continues,  quite  as  much  will  be  grown  at  the. existing  prices,  leaving 
the  average  profit  of  capital  to  the  grower,  but  the  price  will  depend  on  the 
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quantity  brought  to  market ;  for  as  the  payment  of  rent  has  no  influence  on 
the  harvests,  neither  rendering  them  more  abundant  or  deficient,  it  cannot 
have  any  influence  on  prices  :— whether  the  farmer  or  the  proprietor  grows 
corn  either  on  his  own  land,  or  land  he  pays  rent  for,  the  same  price  will  be 
asked  for  it ;  that  is  the  highest  price  he  can  make,  or  which  from  the  com- 
petition of  the  buyers,  they  will  be  disposed  to  give.  On  the  other  hand  the 
reduction  of  rent  would  not  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  the  labourer's  wages, 
because  whether  he  is  hired  by  the  landowner,  or  the  farmer,  he  is  hired  at 
the  lowest  wages  he  will  submit  to  work  for.  If  the  farmers'  rent  were  re- 
mitted he  would  continue  to  enter  the  market  of  labour,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, these  things  being  all  regulated  by  a  principle  of  trade. 

Rent  is  determined  by  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  the  value  or  price  of 
the  whole  produce,  this  is  determined  by  the  expense  of  raising  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  raised  on  the  poorest  soil  in  cultivation,  there  cannot  be  two 
prices  for  the  same  article,  quality  and  everything  else  being  the  same, 
because  corn  grown  on  the  rich  soils  will  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  as  that 
which  grows  on  poorer  soils ;  and  this  price  must  be  at  least  adequate  to 
defray  all  the  charges  of  raising  it  on  the  most  expensive  soils ;  for  no  one 
would  willingly  cultivate  their  lands  at  a  loss. 

It  is  very  immaterial  to  the  public  whether  the  lands  are  cultivated  by  the 
landlord  or  the  tenant,  as  long  as  it  is  made  to  yield  the  utmost  which  the 
•kill  snd  industry  of  the  labourer  can  bring  forth.  The  reason  why  tenanu 
in  general  prosper  better  than  landlords  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same 
land,  is  by  the  skill  and  industry  employed  in  the  one  case,  and  the  absence 
of  it  in  the  other.  If  lands  were  generally  managed  in.  England  as  the 
Polish  noblemen  do  on  the  continent,  and  farmed  by  the  landlord  instead  of 
the  tenant,  we  should  speedily  observe  such  diminished  returns  of  com 
reported  as  would  endanger  our  supply. 

The  principle  and  indispensable  requisite  in  the  management  of  the  land 
is,  first  to  give  the  occupier  all  the  power  over  the  soil,  which  is  necessary 
for  its  perfect  cultivation,  secondly  to  assign  the  whole  profit  of  every  im- 
provement to  the  persons  by  whose  activity  it  is  carried  on,  what  may  be 
called  property  in  land  is  the  power  over  it.  Now  it  is  quite  indifferent  to 
the  public  in  whose  hands  this  power  resides,  if  it  be  rightly  used,  it  matters 
not  to  whom  the  land  belongs,  if  it  be  well  cultivated ;  and  when  we  lament 
over  the  great  estates,  which  are  often  united  in  the  same  hand,  or  com- 
plin that  one  man  possesses  what  would  be  suflScient  for  a  thousand,  we 
are  only  misled  by  visionary  ideas ;  the  owner  of  £10,000  a  year  on  lands, 
consumes  nearly  the  same  quantity,*  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  as  the  owner 

*  The  diflerence  is  the  rich  man's  consumption  of  foreign  luxuries  wines 
&C.,  is  considerably  more  than  the  labourer's. 
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of  £10  a  year;  if  the  cultivation  were  equal,  the  estate  in  the  bands  of  a 
great  lord  would  still  afford  subsistance,  and  employment  to  the  same 
number  of  persons,  as  it  would  do  if  divided  between  100  different  proprie- 
tors. In  like  manner  we  may  argue  on  the  utility  of  the  various  holdings 
and  rights  of  inheritance ;  as  there  exists  in  this  country  conditions  of 
tenure,  which  condemns  land  itself  to  perpetual  sterility.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  right  of  common,  which  precludes  each  proprietor  from  the  improvement 
or  even  a  convenient  occupation  of  an  estate  without  (what  seldom  can  be 
obtained,)  the  consent  of  many  others.  This  tenure  is  also  usually  embar- 
rassed|by  the  interference  of  manorial  claims,  under  which  it  often  happens 
that  the  surface  belongs  to  one  owner,  and  the  soil  to  another,  so  that  neither 
owner  can  stir  a  clod  without  the  concurrence  of  his  partner  in  the 
property.  In  many  manors  the  tenant  is  restricted  from  granting  leases 
beyond  a  certain  short  term  of  years,  which  renders  every  plan  of  solid  im- 
provement impracticable.  In  this  case  the  owner  wants  what  the  first  rate 
of  rational  policy  requires  :— sufficient  power  over  the  soil  for  its  perfect 
cultivation,  this  power  ought  to  be  extended  to  him  by  some  easy  and  gene- 
ral law  of  enfranchisement,  partition  or  enclosure,  which  though  compul- 
sary  upon  the  lord  or  the  rest  of  the  tenants  has  in  view  the  amelioration 
of  the  soil,  and  tenders  an  equivalent  compensation  for  every  right  that  it 
takes  away ;  is  neither  more  arbitary  nor  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  pro- 
perty than  it  is  in  the  construction  of  roads,  navigable  canals  and  bridges. 
Another  consideration  whereby  agriculture  is  often  discouraged  is  by 
every  constitution  of  landed  property,  which  grants  leases  to  those  who  have 
no  concern  in  the  improvement  to  a  participation  of  tlie  profit.  This 
objection  is  applicable  to  all  those  customs  which  subject  the  proprietors 
upon  the  death  of  the  lord  or  tenant  or  the  alienation  of  an  estate  to  a 
fine  in  proportion  to  the  improved  value  of  the  land. 

But  of  all  the  institutions  which  are  in  this  way  adverse  to  cultivation 
and  improvements,  none  are  so  noxious  as  those  of  tythes,  a  claimant  here 
shares  in  the  produce  who  contributes  no  assistance  whatever  to  the 
production  ;  when  years  of  care  and  toil,  have  been  the  means  of  maturing 
an  improvement  of  the  cultivation,  {see  the  account  of  the  tythe  system  of 
Ireland.)  Because  agricultural  charges  are  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  soil 
and  their  tenants,  it  must  not  be  infered  that  a  reduction  of  them,  benefits 
the  landowners  only,  and  not  the  community.  This  would  be  a  pernicious 
error ;  land  may  be  of  so  poor  a  description,  and  require  so  large  an  outlay 
of  labour  and  manure,  that  at  the  existing  priceb  it  leaves  only  the  average 
profit  of  capital.  If  to  the  charges  on  such  land  a  tythe,  or  poorate 
were  superadded,  it  must  remain  uncultivated,  because  if  the  profit  was 
only  on  an  average  one  before ;  it  now  must  be  less  or  swallowed  up  altogether 
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in  the  new  assessment.  Wages  in  consequence  will  be  less'  than  they 
were  before,  because  the  demand  for  labour  is  less,  and  agricultural  produce 
will  be  dearer  than  before,  because  the  quantity  produced  and  brought  to 
market  has  diminished. 

The  earth  has  been  compared  to  a  machine  or  gradation  of  machines  out 
of  which  food  and  raw  materials  are  furnished,  but  the  machinery  of  agri- 
culture, differs  from  the  machinery  of  manufactures ;  in  the  former  the  best 
machines  or  the  most  fertile  soils  are  first  brought  Into  employment,  and 
necessity  only  compels  the  recourse  to  those  of  less  productive  power  in 
manufactures.  The  worst  machines  are  commonly  those  first  invented,  and 
Experience  continually  adds  to  their  efficiency  ;  the  commodities  produced 
also'  differ  in-  relative  importance.  Agricultural  industry  is  chiefiy  employed 
in  producing  the  necessaries ;  and  manufacturing  industry ;  the  luxuries  of 
life,  the  former  will  create  a  market  for  themselves,  for  corn  and  meat  can 
never  long  continue  a  drag.  If  there  be  alack  of  consumers,  a  few  years 
of  plenty  and  cheapness  will  speedily  call  them  into  existancc  or  diminish 
tlie  supply. 

Cheapneris  of  provisions,  will  even  stimulate  the  production  and  demand 
for  woollens,  silk,  and  cottons,  but  food  is  of  more  indispensable  utility, 
than  clothes.  Men  have  been  found  to  live  without  the  latter  but  cannot 
exist  without  the  former. 
When  we  consider  the  immense  tracts  of  waste  land  in  England,  Scotland 
'  and  Ireland,  fit  only,  for  growing  trees;  the  indolence  of^ our  forefatliers 
appears  a  subject  of  regret,  in  neglecting  the  raising  of  trees  as  well  as  in 
many  instances  causing  the  destruction  of  the  forests  without  sufficiently 
replacing  them  with  young  plants.  This  general  waste  appears  to  have  been 
greatest  just  before  the  use  of  sea  coal  was  discovered  when  the  con- 
sumption for  the  use  of  forging  Iron,  was  so  great  tliat  it  appeared  as  if  it 
would  sweep  down  all  the  timber  and  woods  in  the  country.  During  that 
time  it  seems  tliat  more  than  once  the  wisdom  of  parliament  was  petitioned 
to  stay  the  destruction,  and  dire.ct  that  the  forging  and  melting  o(  Iron, 
might  be  done  more  advantageously  in  the  plantations  of  America.  How- 
ever at  the  present  day  the  plantations  of  treesi  not  only  add  to  t^e  useful- 
ness, but  also  tend  to  the  embelllibment  of  the  country,  and  produce  screens 
to  break  the  rapid  currants  of  the  winds,  this  is  obvious  in  a  naked 
country,  they  also  collect  a  density  which  helps  to  enriqh  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  great  advantage  in  planting  a  large  body  of  wood  in  a  naked 
country,  is  not  at  first  perceived.  Because  there  is  nothing  to  resist  the 
cold  windSf  cattle  fed  thereon  are  stunted  in  growth  and  the.  vegetation  has 
often  tlie  appearance  of  being  scorched  with  fire,  or  beat  with  a  stick. 
Moreover  by  giving  warmth  and  comfort  to  cattle,  half  the  fodder  will  satisfy 
them. 
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which  appears  clear  in  the  various  parks  and  large  plantations  that  have  been 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  great  advantage  on  ail  our  hills 
and  moor  lands,  bogs*  &c.«  would  also  considerably  improve  the  value  of  lands 
In  the  neighbourhood.  An  instance  of  the  profit  of  such  a  plantation  by  a 
gentleman  near  Thetford,*  who  enclosed  an  estate  in  a  belt  60  yards  wide 
and  9  miles  round.  It  was  planted  with  a  variety  of  trees  6  feet  apart 
and  cost  £10  ^  acre.  It  was  began  In  1770  and  completed  in  1778.  It  has 
been  thinned  several  times*  and  the  trees  were  valued  in  1794,  to  be  worth 
JCSO  T  acre  $  and  we  believe  at  the  present  day,  the  owner  would  not  sell 
them  for  £150  T  acre.  There  are  many  places  in  the  Empire  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  plough,  if  large  plantations  had  not  grown  up,  that  are  now 
an  ornament  to  the  country,  and  yield  a  profit  to  the  owner.  Amongst 
these  the  Scotch  fir,  the  larch*  the  oak,  the  beach,  and  the  birch,  are  equally 
useful.  The  b  irch  grows  on  the  poorest  and  wettest  soils,  and  is  remarkably 
useful  to  turners,  and  frequently  provides  a  shelter  for  the  other 
sorts.  The  method  of  planUng  trees  in  an  open  country  at  the  back  of  a 
deep  furrow,  ploughed  at  certun  distances,  has  been  found  to  facilitate 
the  growth,  and  provide  a  shelter  for  the  young  plants,  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  effected  without  great  expense. 

In  concluding  the  slate  of  agriculture  in  England » 
and  Scotland,  we  may  compare  the  produce  of  this 
country  with  France,  America,  and  Ireland ;  where- 
by it  will  appear  their  mode  of  culture  is  still  very 
inferior  to  this  Kingdom  in  production,  viz. 

Stackman's  agriculture  of  England  ..        ..    4^9,137,880 

Petre  and  M^CuUock's  England         ^^300,000,000 

Goldsmith's  agricultural  survey  of  Prance,?  ^toAurvrj 

1,313,103,735  franks,  equal  to.  J     -    ^1M,146,I« 

The  whole  produce  of  the  United  States  of  ?  ^\tfo  mtui  tuu\ 

America  taken  in  1840,794,453,071  doUars.  J     ••    **/3»7»6,990 

The  average  produce  of  Ireland  calculating^ 
4  rents  for  the  produce  which  in  this  coun->'     ...   ^^48,000^000 
try  would  he  above  the  mark.  ) 

The  produce  of  France,  includes  their  wines  and 
fruits ;  in  the  United  States,  their  cotton,  sugar,  to* 
bacco.silk,  rice,  and  timber  exported.  The  ptriiicij|;|al 


•  •  Th^  estate  belonged  to  Mr.  Oalwayof  Tolslsnear  Theltod««rikwM 
planted  by  a  Mr  Nelson. 
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item  in  the  list  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  being  Maize 
or  Indian  com.  With  respect  to  labour  in  the  interior 
of  America,  the  conditionof  the  labourer  is  not  much 
better  than  in  the  old  states  of  Europe,  though  if  he 
works  hard,  and  does  nearly  all  the  labour  himself 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  he  will  no  doubt  succeed 
better  than  he  can  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
accounts  from  the  Squthern  states  in  1843,  report 
that  land  could  be  easily  obtained,  bnt  labour  was 
yery  dear  and  scarce.  The  price  of  provisions  was 
low,  but  it  would  not  remunerate  any  person  to  em- 
ploy labourers  to  increase  it,  and  if  they  wereemploy- 
ed,  no  money  was  to  be  obtained.  The  payment  of 
wages  are  all  by  tickets  of  produce;  owners  of  houses, 
or  lands,  cannot  get  any  available  coin  or  money  as 
transfer  for  rent,  it  must  be  paid  as  well  as  labour,  in 
produce  by  tickets,  on  the  stores  for  goods,  or  pro- 
visions, in  which  there  are  greatimpositions,aknife, 
a  hat,  a  pair  of  shoes,  pins,  needles,  cloth,  and  eata- 
bles, are  bartered  away  one  for  another;  at  the  same 
time  a  great  number  of  persons  are  distressed  for 
necessary  articles  and  goods  to  barter. 

In  England  the  mod6  of  payment  of  wages  in 
money,  acts  very  beneficiaHy  on  the  increase  of 
labour;  audit  is  an  axiom  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  should  be  some- 
what more  than  sufficient,  to  maintain  himself  and 
a  medium  family,  otheritrise  this  liseinl  class  would 
not  omtiDoea  single  generatioD»aDd  by  diekiereamng 
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improvements  ia  the  cultivation  of  the  soil»  many 
labourers  would  be  still  driven  to  seek  employment  in 
the  manufacturies  and  commercial  interest ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  the  rapid  strides  of  machinery  diminish 
the  supply,  instead  of  increasing  it :  a  labouring  man 
therefore,  who  can  nearly  maintain  himself  on  an 
acre  of  land,  is  in  a  much  safer  condition,  than  to 
rely  on  the  parish  as  a  dernier  resort  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  labourer  who  can  keep  a  pig,  or 
or  a  cow,  is  always  a  faithful  servant  to  the  far- 
mer who  employs  him,  it  gives  him  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  country,  he  is  never  prompt  to  join  rioters 
on  times  of  sedition,  like  the  roan  who  has  nothing 
to  lose,  on  the  contrary  he  is  a  strong  link  in  the 
chain  of  national  security;  we  are  sure  that  if  there 
were  a  certain  numi  ler  of  cottages,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  estates,  and  they  were  accommodated 
with  two  acres  of  land,  to  enable  them  to  keep  a  cow, 
or  2  or3  pigs,  and  these  places  were  bestowed  as  a 
reward  to  labourers  of  particular  good  conduct,  it 
would  work  wonders  towards  the  reductions  of  the 
rates,  and  the  preservation  of  order. 

There  is  another  circumBtance  incumbent  on  all  occupiers  of  land  to 
do  ;  which  is  to  supply  their  own  labourers  with  wheat  or  corn  at  a 
moderate  price  when  the  price  in  the  market  is  high  and  oppressive  to  tiiem. 
It  is  but  reasonahle  that  the  human  servant  should  fare  as  well  as  the  animal 
servant :  a  farmer  does  not  give  his  horse  a  less  quantity  of  oats  because  they 
are  dear,  nor  is  it  reasonable  that  the  ploughman  or  thrasher  in  the  barn 
should  have  less  for  their  jienny  because  his  master  gets  a  high  price;  we  do 
not  intend  that  this  maxim  should  be  extended  to  manufacturies,  because 
they  are  better  paid  than  labourers  in  agriculture,  and  have  not  so  immediate 
a  claim  upon  the  land  as  the  workmen  is  the  vineyard. 

BB  B  2 
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11I8H  AORtCULTURI* 

The  retemblance  of  the  Irish  cottages,  to  the  habitations  of  theAncievt 
Bntons^theirwealth— food— and  clothing— the  tithe  system^its  effects 
on  agriculture ^the  tenure  of  holding  lands— the  immense  quantity  of 
lands  held  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy— the  hardships  of  tithes  on  the  ten- 
antry— their  manner  of  collecting  them— the  produce  of  Ireland — the  most 
fertile  counties— description  of  the  Irish  huts— the  poverty  of  the  inhab- 
tants— the  vast  estates  of  the  Irish  nobility  contrasted,  by  the  smallness 
of  their  farms— the  absence  of  the  Landlords— want  of  fences  the  immense 
quantity  of  weeds— the  titles  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  lands  are 
held— migration  of  the  Irish  labourers—the  numlier  of  houses— their 
manner  of  building  cottages — comparison  between  the  Proviaecs  of 
Ulster  and  Leinster— the  quantity  of  butter  made  and  exported— prices  of 
poultry  and  provisions— history  of  potatoes— the  quantity  that  can  be 
grown— ^they  form  the  principal  food  of  the  Irish  labourers  and  are 
suitable  to  the  climate— the  culture  of  oats.— game  laws* 

Although  the  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  coun- 
try, would  require  avolume  to  describe;  yet  some  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
illustration  of  our  work,  in  delineating  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  peasantry,  and  what  are  the  principal 
causes  of  pauperism  in  that  country.  The  agricultu- 
ral labourers  amongst  the  common  Irish  in  their  mode 
of  living,  seem  to  resemble  the  ancient  Britons  as 
described  by  Roman  authors,  and  are  inferior  to  the 
present  Indian  inhabitants  of  America:  mean  huts* 

*  The  total  number  of  houses  in  Ireland  built  of  mud  in  1841, was  \fiiiJS7B 
the  remainder  only  304,964  buUt  of  brick  or  stone^vb.,  1st  class   of  good 
houses,    4,0B0;  Snd  class  farm  houses,  964,184;   3rd  class  mud  cottagesi 
^33,997 ;  4tii  clast  mud  huts,  481,969. 
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or  cabins*  built  of  earth  and  straw,  partioned  in  the 
middle  by  a  wall  of  the  same  materials,  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  accommodating  the  family  who 
live  and  sleep  promiscuously,  having  their  fires  on 
tarf  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an  opening 
through  the  roof  for  a  chimney,  the  other  pail  being 
occupied  by  a  cow  and  their  pigs,  and  such  pieces  of 
furniture  as  are  not  in  immediate  use;  their  wealth 
consists  of  a  cow,  a  pig  or  two^  sometimes  a  horse, 
some  poultry,  and  a  spot  for  potatoes,  coarse  bread 
eggs,  milk,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  fish  constitute 
their  food,  for  however  plentiful  the  fields  may  be 
stocked  with  cattle  ;  they  seldom  taste  butchers 
meat  of  any  kind.  The  clothing  of  the  peasantry  is 
extremely  grotesque,  they  dress  themselves  in  tattered 
garments  of  various  nations;  their  children  scarcely 
know  the  use  of  clothes,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
gaze  upon  strangers,  or  make  their  appearence  on 
the  roads  in  a  state  of  nudity.*  The  extreme  poverty 
and  wretchedness  of  the  agricultural  population  of 
Ireland ;  her  tithe  system,  her  vasts  tracts  of  land, 
either  badly  cultivated  or  totally  unproductive,  her 
insurrections,  factions,  burnings,  desolations,  and  fre- 
quently bloody  domestic  outrages,  are  all  embla- 
matic  of  a  community  entering  on  the  first  stages  of 
civilization. 

*  Very  littie  needlework  U  performed  by  the  female  peasantry  for  as  soon  as 
I  portion  of  their  dress  becomes  ragged,  they  tear  it  off  instead  of  mending 
it.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  persons  above  the  lower  grades  of  society 
walking  about  the  towns  and  country,  without  shoes  and  stockings,  with  tat- 
tered garments  and  hats  without  crowns* 
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On  a  review  of  the  state  of  Irish  agriculture,  it 
^ill  appear  there  must  be  some  great  defect  in  the 
administration  oftbelaws;  for  such  multitudes  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  live  by  the  mere  casual  hand  of 
charity;  aud  those  who  are  employed  in  huBba^idry, 
obtain  such  a  small  pittance,  as  hardly  maintains 
them,  while  those  who  cultivate  small  spotspf  potatoe 
grounds^  are  in  no  better  condition;  at  the  same  time 
vasts  tracts  of  uncultivated,  lands  appear  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Granting  however  that  there  are  tracts  of  lands,  on 
which  the  expenments  of  colonization  or  allotments 
may  be  tried,  the  question  properly  is  why  are  they 
at  present  uncultivated  and  unocupied,  when  so 
many  of  the  |>oor  inhabitants  want  employment,  and 
enclosure  acts  may  be  always  obtained?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  is^  that  while  the  tithing  system 
is  continued,  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  it  is  impossible  to 
improve  or  cultivate  the  lands  to  profit,  because  the 
oppressive  manner  of  tiiese  exactions  bears  so  hard 
on  the  labourer.  Tithe  is  not  in  reality  a  tax  upon 
the  land,  but  on  the  outlay  and  labour  of  the  culti- 
vator: for  land  uncultivated  or  not  used,  mines  not 
worked,  wood  not  cut,  and  wool  on  the  sheeps'  back, 
pay  no  tithe  at  all ;  they  are  like  houses  unoccupied, 
which  pay  no  assessment  or  national  taxes.  The 
soil  is  but  the  instrument  by  which  tithe  is  produced 
at  the  expence  of  the  husbandman.  He  beholds 
new  crops  ripening  by  his  skill  and  industry,  but  the 
moment  he  is  ready  to  put  his  sickle  to  the  grain 
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or  raise  his  potatoes  from  the  earth,  he  finds  himself 
compelled  to  share  his  harvest  v^ith  a  stranger. 
Tithes  are  a  tax  not  only  upon  industry,  but  upon 
that  industry  which  feeds  mankind,  and  upon  that 
species  of  exertion,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  wise  laws 
to  cherish  and  promote.  The  only  plan  therefore  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland^ 
is  a  total  abolition  of  the  tithing  system,  and  a  general 
enclosure  act,  authorizing  and  compelling  all  landed 
proprietors  to  build  a  certain  number  of  cottages  on 
every  200  acres  of  land ;  and  enclose  all  the  common 
fields,  and  wastes^  with  good  and  sufficient  fences,  in 
fields  not  larger  than  20  or  30  acres,  and  as  much 
smaller  as  they  please.  Excepting  the  parks  of  gentle- 
men enclosed  in  a  ring  fence,  for  the  feeding  of  deer 
or  cattle,  such  a  change  would  be  felt  in  every  corner 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  lands  of  Ireland  would  be 
worth  in  10  years,  treble  their  present  value,  and  at 
the  same  time  export  a  still  larger  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, besides  supplying  its  inhabitants  with  plenty 
9f  labour  and  an  increase  on  the  value  of  wages. 
These  enclosures  if  conducted  with  skill,  would  be  the 
means  of  enabling  the  proprietors  to  drain  and  render 
their  lands  profitable  by  planting  on  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  country. 

One  very  striking  reasan  why  the  Irish  lands,  are  so  neglected  is  their 
manner  of  holding  tenures*  Besides  the  lands  of  the  nobility  and  absent 
gentry,  the  greatest  anomaly  appears  in  the  glebes,  and  quantity  of  lands 
appropriated  to  the  sees  of  the  bishops.  Leslie  Foster  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Irish  exch^uer,  estimates  the  lands  belonging  to  all  the  sees  to 
amount  to  617,^98  Irish  acres  ;  this  does  not  include  the  demesne  lands ; 
attached  to  the  episcopal  residences,  which  by  the  same  authority  are  said 
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to  vary  from  100  to  500  acres  each,  making  the  entire  patrimony  of  the 
bishops  about  623^98  acres.  These  lands  are  valued  at  80s  T  acre,  even 
at  this  low  rate,  the  bishop's  lands  if  out  of  lease  would  yield  a  total  rerenae 
of  £623,598,  averaging  38,340  each  prelate  :  but  the  nature  of  their  eccles- 
iastical revenues,  precludes  the  bishops  from  realizing  incomes  to  this 
amount.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  the  occnpying  tenantry  are  the 
bishop's  tenants,  the  lessee  holds  the  lands  from  the  bishops  for  the  term 
of  21  years,  the  bishops  renew  the  leases  from  year  to  year,  always  leaving 
21  years  unexpired.  The  rent  reserved  is  mostly  the  old  rent,  payable  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II,  which  has  become  almost  nominal,  and  the  real  income 
of  the  bishops  proceed  from  the  annual  fines  for  renewing  the  leases :— now 
those  fines  usually  amount  to  about  one  fifth  of  what  an  ordinary  landlord 
would  receive  for  rent,  so  that  they  actually  receive  only  £124,7 1 9s. 

We  have  thought  it  expedient  to  explain  this,  because  the  spiritual  tenures 
of  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  are  a  material  obstacle  to  any  one  agricultural  im- 
provement:— the  church  is  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  the 
vast  tracts  she  holds  can  never  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  under  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  existing  systems :  much  of  the  land  is  rough  pasture,  bogs  and 
mountains,  which  require  in  the  first  instance  a  great  expenditure  to  render 
them  productive ;  and  who  would  risk  a  capital  in  the  undertaking  with  such 
a  lease,  which  by  law  cannot  exceed  21  years,  or  with  a  certainty  of  having  a 
fine  levied  on  its  removal,  augmented  in  exact  proportion  to  the  money  and 
labour  expended  in  improvements.  Again  an  ecclesiastical  tenant  is  never 
sure  of  having  the  same  landlord  for  any  duration,  he  being  constantiy  liable 
to  be  dischargednot  only  by  death  but  translation.  ^New  lords  as  the  proverb 
says  bring  new  laws."  The  Glebes  of  the  inferior  Clergy  are  also  immense, 
though  in  the  whole  2,450  parishes  of  Ireland,  there  are  only  1,100  churches, 
and  of  them  474  have  been  built  in  the  last  century,  and  some  of  the  bene> 
ficies  have  no  Glebes  at  all,  others  have  them  to  the  extent  of  4,000  acres  and 
according  to  J.  C.  Erek,  many  of  the  beneficies  in  the  northern,  southern, 
and  eastern  provinces  average  to  6,500  Irish  acres,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Clogher  and  Killalo,  in  the  3  western  dioceses  of  Ephen,  Clonfort 
and  Killala;  where  they  average  from  10  to  12,000  acres ;  in  the  dioceses  of 
Derry,  Kllmore,  Raphoe,  A^ort,  and  archonry  they  average  12  to 
15,000 acres;  in  the  western  diocese  of  Tttam,they  average  25,800  acres  of 
Glebes,  mosUy  let  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  Bishop.  Here  then  we  msy 
presume,  is  one  grand  impediment  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  Ireland ; 
which  will  hardly  be  credited  by  posterity.  Even  so  lately  as  1821  a  tract  of 
country  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  occupying  800  square  miles  of  territory,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  single  resident  gentieman,  or  clergyman,  or  a  road  fit 
for  a  wheel  carriage  to  pass  ?  and  the  population  only  half  civilised,  in  re- 
ligion, manneri,  and  domestic  habits— while  the  lands  in  the  whole  diitriets 
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mfe  u  little  cultivated  an  the  wilds  of  Tartory,  this  lays  Baron  L.  FoBter^  ii 
not  on  account  of  the  bo(^,  moantains,  and  wastes,  but  continues  from  such 
mn  obstinate  legislation,  which  tolerates,  year  after  year  the  reroaias  of  baron- 
ial tenures,  and  Church  oppressions. 

Another  material  obstacle  to  the  improvements  of  land,  is  the  tithing 
system;  this  oppression  is  severely  felt  in  England,  before  the  tithing  com- 
position act  passed  with  extensive  improvements  under  the  authority  of 
this  statute.  It  has  been  seen  in  Ireland  as  well  as  England,  that  only  a  part 
of  the  parishes  have  compounded  with  the  incumbent  for  tithes,  as  their 
compositions  are  only  entered  into,  for  a  limited  term,  and  the  rate  of 
them  varies  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  and  quantity  of  produce.  The 
whole  Kingdom  now  labours  under  the  curse  of  an  impost,  whose  pressure 
increases  with  the  improvements  of  capital  and  industry. — One  circumstance 
Reserves  our  notice  in  the  history  of  this  exaction,  which  is  the  abolition  of 
the  tithes  of  agistment,  which  leave  tillage  lands  alone  liable  to  the  burthen 
The  abolition  of  tithes  of  pasture  cause  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  to  be 
principally  drawn  from  tithes  of  corn,  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  and  pototoes 
belonging  to  the  cottage  tenantry. 

When  tithes  of  agistment  were  paid,  the  burthett  pressed  more  heavily 
upon  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  and  the  more  opulent  graziers ;  but 
now  it  presses  with  disproportionate  weight  on  the  poorer  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  Owing  more  particularly  to  the  increased  skill  and  industry  of  this 
class,  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  has  been  augmented  a  hundred 
fold ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  it  has  increased  the  revenue  of  the  Church, 
The  method  of  collecting  tithes  in  Ireland  is  much  more  oppressive  than  it 
is  in  England. 

The  Irish  Clergyman,  from  the  severity  of  his  claim  does  not  like  to  inter- 
fere himself,  he  generally  employs  an  agent  called  a  proctor,  who  immedi. 
ately  before  harvest  estimates  the  barrels  of  corn,  tons  of  hay,  or  hundred 
weights  of  potatoes  which  he  supposes  are  on  the  ground,  and  by  charging  the 
market  price,  ascertains  the  amount  paid  by  the  owner — this  agent  (it  is  re- 
ported) generally  holds  his  session  on  a  Sunday,  at  a  pot  house^  where  he 
meets  the  farmers.  The  terms  are  seldom  agreed  upon  at  the  first  meeting 
and  others  follows  ;  the  expenses  which  occur  on  these  occasions  are  defrayed 
by  the  farmers  which  still  add  to  their  other  inconveniences.  The  clergy- 
man sometimes  leases  the  tithes  to  the  proctor,  at  a  fixed  rent  like  a  farm 
whilst  the  proctor  not  unfrequently  relets  them  to  another  person.  In  the 
South  of  Ireland  the  tithes  are  set  out  and  sold  by  public  auction  on  the 

premises,  and  in  some  places  it  is  customary  to  call  a  sale  just  befort 
the  harvest,  at  which  they  are  sold  to  any  person  who  chooses  to  collect  them* 
Under  these  circumstance  and  such  a  system,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  the 

Irish  farmers  must  endure.    All  the  reports  state,  that  the  most  distressing 
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scenes  are  often  witnessed,  from  these  relentless  proceedings,  and  frequently 
with  the  aid  of  military  and  constabulary  force.  The  hall  famished  cottager 
surrounded  by  a  wretched  family  clamorous  for  food«  frequently  beholds  the 
tenth  part  of  the  prodnce  of  his  potatoe  ^garden  carried  off.  ^  1  have  seen 
says  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  cow,  the  favourite  cow  driven  away,  accompanied 
by  the  sighs,  the  tears  and  the  imprecations  of  the  whole  family,  who  were 
paddling  through  wet  and  dirt,  to  take  their  last  affectionate  farewell 
of  this  their  only  benefactor  at  the  pound  gate.  I  hare  witnessed  the  group 
pass  the  domain  of  an  opulent  grazier  ;  whose  numerous  herds  were  crop- 
ping the  most  luxurient  pasture,  while  he  was  secured  from  any  demand  for 
the  tithe  of  their  food,  looking  on  with  the  utmost  indifference. " — Statis- 
tics of  Ireland,  vol.  II.,  page  466. 

We  have  here  an  astonishing  circumstance,  a  body  of  men  possessing  one 
tenth  of  the  soil,  in  see  lands  and  glebes,  and  claiming  one  tenth  of  the 
remaining  nine  tenths,  and  the  property  and  emolument  divided  among 
850  individuals  whose  annual  revenue  amounts  to  £1,425,587,  and  this  amount 
U  only  one  third  of  that  wrung  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor  agricultural 
labourer  of  Ireland ;  and  this  greviance  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  peasantry 
and  paralizing  the  industry  of  the  country,  than  all  the  absentee  landlords  and 
gentry  of  the  land ;  and  therefore  without  an  alteration  in  the  tenure  of 
letting  the  glebe  lands  of  Ireland,  and  an  alteration  of  the  tithing  system ; 
it  is  impossible  the  country  can  flourish.  The  stewards  of  the  absentee 
landlords  do  not  lay  the  cultivators  under  the  restrictions  that  might  hinder 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  except  where  they  are  let  under  the  same  tenures, 
but  the  clergy  are  only  life  holders,  and  very  uncertain,  and  they  abstract 
the  utmost  amount  of  tithes  from  the  whole  country  in  the  heart  rending 
manner,  we  have  mentioned  without  rendering  the  poor  agricultural  labourer 
the  least  compensation,  either  spritually  or  temporally  in  the  benefits  of 
education,  for  their  children,  or  as  teachers  of  the  adults. 

In  describlDg  the  rural  economy  of  Ireland,  we 
give  the  following  table  of  the  division  in  each  pro- 
vince under  five  heads  contained  in  every  100  acres 
of  the  entire  Kingdom^  viz. 

1,  Arable  lands 64,006 

8,  Uncultivated  lands 30,003 

3,  Plantations        1^007 

4,  Towns 0,002 

5,  Wster 3,000 
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The  number  of  FarixM  of 


1  to  5  acres, 

310,436  acrei 

5  to  15     " 

252,799    " 

15  to  30     •• 

79,342    " 

above  30     " 

48,625    " 

The  itock  oD  theae  farms  Hs  eatimatftd  in  the  census  varying,  pigs; 
141^13;  aheep  2,106,189;  poultry  8,458,517;  horned  cattle  1,863,116 
korfes576,lI5 ;  a8se892,565 ;  and  valued  at  £21,100^08  the  total  annual  rental 
of  the  cultivated  lands  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  £13,783,967*  The  cattle 
appear  to  be  two  to  each  farm  between  5  and  15  acres,  and  increase 
00  an  average  of  13  to  each  farm  above  30  acres.  There  are  nearly 
as  many  horses  as  farms,  between  6  and  15  acres ;  sheep  as  may  be  supposed 
vary  considerably  in  the  small  farms,  they  generally  appear  two  to  each, 
on  the  larger  farms  the^number  varies  from  5  to  38  to  each,  the  average  of 
Uliter  is  5.  In  Galway  where  the  largest  sheep  walks  are,  the  number  is 
oaly  82  to  each  farm. 

Pigs  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected  the  average  is.  one  tp  every 
louU  (arm  and  5  to  those  of  the  largeHt  class.  The  reason  such  an  immense 
number  are  shipped  and  slaughtered  for  the  English  and  Foreign  markets,  is 
that  they  are  more  prolific  than  any  other  domestic  animal  consequently 
their  increase  keeps  pace  with  the  consumption.  They  are  generally 
reared  and  fed  by  the  poor  Irish,  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  their 
rent,  they  share  the  same  cabin  with  the  cottager  and  his  children,  and  when 
they  are  obliged  to  part  with  them  either  to  the  butcher,  or  see  them  em- 
barked ;  their  lamentations  are  indeed  pitiable,  they  appear  as  much  con* 
cemed  as  if  they  were  parting  with  one  of  their  family  circle. 


The  following  table  shows  the  division  of  families  :— 

According  to  pursuits.  According  to  means 

Agriculture  ..  ..  974,188 
Manufactures,  trades  &c.  352,016 
Other  pursuito  ..        ••        146,583 


1,472,787 


Vested  means,  professions,  &c.  38,657 
Direction  of  labour .  •  •  •  467306 
Their  own  manual  labour  • .  926,501 
Means  not  specified  . .    39,823 

1,472,787 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  lowest  class 
is  the  most  numerous  in  the  rural  districts,  beiug  2 
thirds  of  the  community,  while  in  the  towns  the  direc- 
torsoflabour  generally  equal  or  exceed  the  labourers. 
This  arises  from  the  number  of  artificers  and  persons 
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possessing  edacation  and  skill,  who  labour  to  some 
extent;  but  who  still  would  be  impropriately  placed 
with  the  lowest  class. — The  cultivated  acres  in  1841 
appear  to  be  13,464,300 ;  and  6,295,735  uncuUi- 
Tated;  with  only  374,482  plantations;  the  popu- 
lation 8,175,124  persons,  of  which  1,523.835 
males;  and  2,142,210  females  can  neither  read  or 
write. 

The  distribution  of  labour  in  Ireland  when  compared  with  England  and 
■ome  other  countries  will  appear  remarkable. 

agricultural    manufacturet        other  pursuits 

In  Ireland,  66     ..    ..      34    ..      .    ..  10  in  every  100 

ClnlSU  36  ..  ..  44 81 

1821  33  ..  ..  46 21 

1831  28  ..  ..  42 30 

1841  22  ..  ..  46 32 

In  Prance  50     ..     ..      36 14 

In  Spain  70     ••    ..      20 10 

InlUly  IS     ..     ..      IS 10 

When  we  reflect  on  the  produce  of  Ireland  after  a 
visitto  that  country^itappears quite  astonishing  where 
such  quantities  can  be  collected  from.  In  1838; 
its  exports  to  England  were  2,479»000  qrs  of  com; 
600,000  cwt  of  butter;  500,000  cwt  of  bacon;  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  hams*  lard,  live  pigs,  cattle, 
horses^  and  sheep,  were  exported  mostly  to  London 
and  Liverpool :  besides  eggs^  and  poultry,  which 
are  increasing  every  year.* 

*  If  tueh  is  the  produce  of  our  titter  Itle,  what  might  we  not  expect  if 
tOHie  degree  of  tolerable  eultivation  were  adopted  from  the  tlighttkct^of 
tlic  ttate  of  the  country  which  we  hjtvt  giren. 


In  Great  Britain 
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Tbe  counties  that  lie  immediately  west  from  Dublin 
are  the  most  fertile  in  Ireland ,  they  are  celebrated 
for  their  good  cultivation,  and  are  looked  upon  as  a 
land  of  promise  by  the  poor  people  of  Clare,  Kerry, 
and  others  of  the  western  districts.     In  Wexford 
there  is  a  very  small  portion  of  land  lying  waste  in 
bogs  or  moors,  and  in  no  other  county  are  the  cattle 
so  fine,  the  corn  so  good,  or  the  crops  so  abundant, 
nor  have  English  improvements  made  such  progress 
elsewhere.     Yet  the  traveller  who  for  the  first  time 
visits  these  happy  regions,  is  apt  to  imbibe  quite  a 
different  impression,  and  to  imagine  himself  in  the 
most  wretched  part  of  the  country.     Till  he  has  seen 
the  western  province  of  Ireland,  he  can  have  no  idea 
that  human  beings  live  in  a  state  of  greater  misery, 
than  they  do  in  the  fertile  environs  of  Dublin ;  or 
that  a  populous  and  cultivated  land  can  look  wilder 
than  the  com  abounding  plains  of  Meath,  Kildare 
and  Westmeath,     In  the  west  of  Ireland  there  are 
districts  where  one  might  imagine  themselves  in  a 
wilderness  abandoned  by  mankind,  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  rocks,  bogs,  and  brush-wood,  and  places 
where  wild  beasts  alone  might  be  supposed  capable 
of  housing.    (We  are  not  speaking  of  the  country  in 
the  10th  or  12th  century,  but  in  the  year  1843.) 
However  on  closer  inspection  little  green  patches,  and 
small  potatoe  fields,  may  be  seen  scattered  here  and 
there  amidst  the  rocks,  and  the  traveller  is  tempted 
to  go  nearer  and  examine  them ;  but  it  is  necessary 
he  should  be  cautious  where  he  steps,  as  perchance 
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the  earth  may  give  way  beneath  his  teet,  and  he  may 
fall  into. — What!  A  bog  or  a  cavern?     No!     But 
into  a  hut  or  dwelling  place,  whose  existance  he  had 
overlooked ;  because  the  roof  on  one  side  was  level 
with  the  ground  and  had  the  same  appearance.      Yet 
Perhaps  the  traveller  may  draw  back  just  in  time,  and 
then  if  he  looks  around  he  will  find  the  place   filled 
with  a  multitude  of  similar  huts  all  teeming    with 
life;  a  well  cultivated  country  is  out  of  the  question, 
for  to  the  west  of  the  environs  of  Dublin,  nothing 
that  deserves  to  be  called  hedges  or  fences  can  be 
seen.     There  are  no  fruit  trees,  gardens,  or  flower 
beds,  to  distinguish  the  cultivated  from  the  unculti- 
vated land.     Instead  of  cheerful  farm  houses,  our 
traveller  beheld  numerous  huts  or  cabins,  and  when- 
ever the  coach  stopped  he  could  observe  the  interior 
of  these  dwellings  which  excited  his  astonishment, 
and  this  was  in  the  most  prosperous  part  of  Ireland 
and  along  the  highways.     But  in  secluded  places 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  seen, 
by  the  state  of  their  dwellings;  the  smoke  ascending 
through  the  holes  in  the  roof,  the  broken  plates  in  the 
kitchen,  the  potatoe  kettle  on  the  hearth,  the  heap  of 
damp  straw  for  a  bed  in  one  comer,  and  the  pigsty 
in  another. 

The  Irish  landlords  it  would  seem  are  even  worse  than  the  gpreat  Polish 
and  Russian  proprietors,  who  build  cottages  for  their  peasants  and  furnish 
them  with  food  in  times  of  dearth  and  famine.  But  this  the  Irish  landlord 
does  not  do,  because  his  tenant  is  a  free  man.  He  sustains  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  freedom,  such  as  hunger,  penury  and  care,  and  has  few  advanta* 
ges  he  may  thankfully  observe  he  cannot  be  floggtd;  but  oa  the  other  hand 
he  must  endure  all  kinds  of  oppression. 
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The  vast  extent  of  most  of  the  estates  tn  Ireland,  offer  a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  farms,  which  might  better  be  termed 
potatoe  grounds.  In  Russia  there  are  large  estates,  but  the  holdings  of  the 
peasants  are  large  also.  In  Ireland  there  are  many  single  estates  much 
more  extensive  than  German  principalities  with  farms,  (if  such  an  expression 
can  be  applied  to  them,)  not  larger  than  the  portion  of  ground  which  an 
English  gentleman  would  set  aside  for  his  rabbits.  In  a  corner  of  his  park. 
In  the  county  of  Tipperary  out  of  3,400  holdings  there  arc  280  less  than  an 
acre,  and  1,056  of  them  are  from  1  to  5  acres  each.  Another  pernicious 
custom  in  Ireland  is,  what  is  called  letting  the  land  in  partnership,  and  often 
to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village,  when  each  member 
of  the  partnership  becomes  responsible  for  the  whole  rent.  This  is  unfor- 
tunately still  the  case  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Nichols, 
the  poor  law  commissioner.  The  grounds  are  constantly  crowded  with 
cattle,  and  the  people  are  for  ever  disputing  with  each  other,  which  has 
the  right  to  drive  the  greatest  number  of  miserable  looking  beasts  upon  the 
common.  If  the  land  thus  held  in  partnership  is  arable,  instead  of  pasture 
they  divide  it  into  a  number  of  small  parcels,  but  this  division  often  leads 
to  litigation  and  dispute,  each  being  apprehensive,  lest  his  neighbour  should 
have  an  advantage  of  a  few  inches  over  himself. 

The  system  of  middlemen  is  another  gigantic  evil  under  which  agriculture 
suffers  in  Ireland,  absentee  landlords  do  not  wish  to  collect  rents  from  a 
large  number  of  tenants,  but  would  rather  receive  their  money  conveniently 
in  large  sums,  they  often  let  large  tracts  of  country  to  small  capatilists,  who 
either  let  the  land  again  to  the  actual  cultivators  or  to  middlemen.  In  this 
way  there  was  often  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant^  a  whole  row  of 
middlemen,  none  of  which  bad  any  great  interest  in  the  land,  but  whose 
interest  it  was  to  extract  from  the  poor  oppressed  tiller  of  the  soil,  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  rent.  The  most  severe  part  of  the  system  was 
that  if  a  middleman  failed,  the  landlord  might  come  upon  his  tenant  for  his 
rent,  even  though  it  had  been  paid  to  the  middleman.  The  subletting  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  lY,  has  interposed  a  check  to  the  worse  of 
these  evils. 

The  best  title  that  an  Irish  landowner  can  in  gene- 
ral traoe  his  possessions  to  is  violence,  and  though  iu 
the  12th century,  the  English  laid  claim  to  all  Ireland 
hy  virtue  of  a  gift  of  the  Pope,  it  was  not  taken  pos- 
esion  of,  till  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll'and  Elizabeth  ; 
and  what  was  called'*  the  Pale"  never  occupied  more 
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than  a  third  of  the  Island.  It  was  completed  by 
Cromwell  and  William  III;  yet,  though  theconquest 
entitled  an  Irish  landowner  to  possession,  in  many 
cases,  estates  were  obtained  from  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  proprietors  by  treachery  and  fraud;  fora 
long  time  thela  w  was  such ;  that  a  son  might  disinherit 
his  father,  or  a  younger  son  his  elder  brother,  by 
embracing  protestanism,  and  there  are  many  Irish 
landowners,  whose  possessions  can  be  shown  to 
have  originated  in  the  application  of  this  atrocious 
law ;  and  this  appears  one  cause  why  so  many  pro- 
prietors prefer  drawing  their  rents  in  England  or 
elsewhere,  rather  than  live  upon  their  estates^  or  in 
the  Kingdom,  these  at  any  rate  should  be  obliged 
to  build  cottages*  and  fences  for  their  tenants.  By 
a  just  and  well  ordered  reformation,  this  Emerald 
Isle  might  flourish  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  could 
be  made  to  produce  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ear- 
nest desire  of  an  increasing  population. 

The  periodical  migrations  of  Irish  labourers 
occur  as  regular  as  so  many  birds  of  passage; 
wages  in  England  are  generally  twice  as  high  as 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  labourers  accustomed  to 
the  cheapest  food,  are  generally  able  to  carry  back 
the  greater  part  of  their  earnings.  The  men  have 
usually  a  bit  of  ground  in  some  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties or  somewhere  among  the  bogs  and  mountains  of 

•  If  lands  wcr^  let  on  three  lives,  or  a  certain  number  of  years,  on  con' 
dition  of  building  a  cottage  or  cottages  of  stone  or  cob,  to  tvcry  certtim 
quantity  of  land  it  mi^ht  obviate  many  difficulties. 
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the  west  and  as  soon  as  their  own  fields  are  put  in 
order,  they  start  for  one  of  the  eastern  ports  and 
cross  over  to  England,  leaving  their  families  at  home. 
Their  little  harvest  is  attended  to  by  their  wives  and 
childrenamongst  the  mountains  of  Connought ;  where 
the  harvest  is  much  later  than  it  is  in  England^  the 
men  often  get  home  just  in  time  to    attend  to  the 
getting  in  of  their  own  produce.     During  the  harvest 
in  England  and  Scotland,  their  services  are  of  great 
importance,  and  it  would  sometimes  in  unfavourable 
weather,  be  imposible  to  get  in  the  produce  without 
their  aid.     It  is  stated  that  many  return  every  year 
to  the  same  farms  at  which  they  where  employed 
at  the  preceding  harvest,  but  how   woeful  is  the 
countenance  of  many  that  return  from  England,  some 
complaining  that  of  the  little  they  had  earned  ;  they 
had  been  robbed  by  the  rioters  in  the  English  ma- 
nufacturing districts  ;  at  other  seasons  carelessly 
spent  by  their  own  imprudence  and  the  love  of  spirit. 
But  in  the  year  1843  an  evident  improvement  was 
manifest,  the  poor  fellows  ttiought  of  their  families 
at  home,  who  were  counting  on  the  harvest  penny 
that  was  to  pay  the  rent  and  supply  a  few  pressing 
wants.  Fortunately  the  potatoecropof  1843  was  pro- 
ductive, but  bow  they  maintain  their  families  during 
the  winter  with  the  landlord  and  the  driver;  time 
only  will  show.     During  these  privations,  hundreds 
are  unable  to  return  to  their  native  lands,  and  are 
obliged  to  set  to  work  again  for  daily  subsistence, 
which  is  one  cause  of  the  increasing  migrations  o£ 
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Irish  labourers  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  Kingdom, 
till  sickness,  disease,  or  misfortune,  obliges  them  to 
ask  for  relief;  when  the  magistrates  give  an  order  to 
the  parishes  to  forward  them  to  their  own  land, 
(see  a  remedy  for  these  evils  in  the  order  to 
regulate  the  poor  law,) 

The  total  number  of  houses  and  cottages  in  1841  built  of  earth  or  mud,  1,024 
57i>,  and  304^364  built  of  brick  or  stone ;  this  included  all  the  towns 
cities  See.,  in  Ireland.  If  their  mud  cottages  were  built  in  any  degree 
similar  to  the  cob  walls  of  Deronshire,  they  would  be  comfortably  dryland 
it  is  thought  much  warmer  than  any  other  kind  of  building;  these  are  so 
simple  in  their  construction,  that  it  appears  almost  astonishing  they  have 
not  been  introduced  into  Ireland.  The  main  secret  being  beating  or  tread- 
ing the  clay  or  earth,  mixed  with  a  small  quanUty  of  straw  into  a  kind  of 
mortar,  and  then  to  build  up  in  a  wet  state,  about  3  or  4  feet  at  a  time,  allow- 
ing each  layer  to  settle  before  another  is  added,  they  build  the  wall  a  few 
inches  thicker  than  they  intend  it  to  remain  ;  they  then  pare  it  down  to  the 
proper  width,  and  the  paring  is  worked  up  again  for  another  addition  of  the 
wall. 

The  manner  of  building  the  mud  houses  of  Ireland  is  described  by  an  eye 
witness  as  characteristic  of  the  indolence  of  the  people.  The  father  brought 
the  mould  or  earth  to  the  spot  in  a  wheel  barrow,  the  eldest  son  with  a  shovel 
fashioned  the  material  into  the  shape  of  a  wall,  or  what  in  England  would  be 
called  a  hedge,  whilst  the  younger  son  stood  on  the  top  to  stamp  it  into 
something  like  consistency.  An  instance  was  observed  in  many  of  these 
erections,  where  the  old  tenement  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  Irishman 
to  repair  it,  instead  of  maintaining  the  original  ground,  was  actually  running 
up  a  new  wall  of  this  material,  considerably  inside  the  old  enclosure, 
thereby  he  abandoned  nearly  half  his  former  habitation,  and  he  also 
reduced  his  family,  pigs,  dogs,  and  poultry,  to  one  half  of  their  previous 
accommodation.  The  roof  is  not  finished  as  they  are  in  England,  by  a  coat 
of  thatch,  even  equal  to  the  covering  of  their  hay  stacks,  but  by  a  layer  of 
turf  which  the  moisture  of  the  country  often  breaks  through.  We  are  struck^ 
with  admiration  on  observing  the  difference  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
Louth  is  the  most  northern  county  in  the  Kingdom.  In  Leinstcr  the  county 
looks  miserable  and  turfy ;  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry  are  wretched  and 
the  aspect  of  the  cultivated  land  is  wild  and  dreary,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  so  dirty  and  ragged,  that  it  is  only  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland  there 
can  be  anything  worse*    The  hills  beyond  Dundalk  are  as  miserable  looking 
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«s  anything  c&n  well  be,  and  the  aspect  of  the  '.barren  uplands  is  in  the 
highest  degree,  wild  and  desolate. ;  except  the  fine  strait  road,  scarcely  a 
trace  of  human  industry  is  to  be  seen,  though  the  wretched  huts  scattered 
amongst  the  hills,  look  more  like  swallow's  ne8ts«  than  human  habitations. 
But  as  soon  as  we  pass  the  boundary  line,  the  alteration  is  beyond  descrip  - 
tton  one  might  fancy  it  had  been  struck  with  a  magician's  wand. 

The  dirty  cabins  are  contrasted  by  neat  pretty  cheerful  looking  cottages 
regular  plantations,  well  cultivated  fields,  and  pleasant  cottage  gardens. 
The  cause  of  this  agreeable  change,  is  that  this  portion  of  the  country  is 
inhabited  by  a  different  race  of  inhabitants.  ThU  is  the  district  of  the 
Scotch  settlers,  who  appear  to  be  imitating  their  countrymen,  in  the  rapid 
strides  of  agricultural  improvement.  It  is  not  our  design  to  trace  the 
origin  of  this  people,  or  how  they  came  to  possess  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
land  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  conquests  of  Cromwell.  Here  it  is 
not  only  agriculture  that  improves,  but  the  linen  manufacturies  of  Ireland 
form  a  branch  of  industry,  that  might  be  extended  over  the  whole  land,  as 
the  growth  of  fiax  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  Irish  soil. 

The  quantity  of  butter  made  and  exported  from 
Ireland  is  yety  remarkable^  especially  when  we 
consider  the  want  of  convenience  for  keeping  a  stock 
of  cattle:  the  insecurity  of  the  fences  and  their  dairy 
rooms  where  the  milk  is  kept  are  open  to  the  inroads 
of  the  whole  family. 

The  following  statistic  of  the  quantity  sent  to  England  as  compared  with 
the  importations  of  butter,  from  :— 

Holland.  s.d.  £   s*  d. 

llfi,ia0cwtduty    S9ircwt  158,80    7  6 

38,944         "        4  4"  7,908  18  4 

88,657         "       90  0    "         98JU7    0  0 

979,418         '*      90  0    "       979,376    8  8 

108,854         ''       90  0    "        108,786  10  4 

In  this  statement  it  appears  a  considerable  quantity 
is  made  in  Ireland  which  increases  every  year^  and  it 
forms  a  prominent  article  of  export,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally inferiortothatmadein£ngland;  but  this  is  more 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  atten- 
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tion  than  from  any  inferior  quality  in  the  milk,  and 
their  cuBtom  of  salting  the  butter  with  the  large  grain 
and  coarsest  salt;  however  they  have  made  consider- 
ble  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  this  article 
of  late  years.  There  appears  to  be  but  little  butter 
consumed  by  the  peasantry ;  though  milk  ^nd  batter 
milk  are  mucb  used  to  mix  with  their  potatoes.  The 
price  of  poultry  in  Ireland  is  even  lower  than  in  the 
north  of  England  >  and  will  no  doubt  surprise  those 
who  believe  that  France  is  peeuKarly  the  country  of 
cheap  living. 

The  late  T.  Lyle  who  visited  Ireland  in  ISSi*  givet  the  prioe  of  proTftions 
in  several  parts  of  the  oountry.  At  Tralee  he  ft und  the  price  of  a  fine  tvrkey 
Is  9d ;  a  fine  goose  lOd ;  fine  fowls  8d  a  couple :  the  price  of  butcher's  meat 
svaraging  as  follows  |.heef  ^;  mutUtt  'S  f  d  |  pbtk  8d  |PI%.  Tmlee  is  a  Imsy 
tawn  and  an  extensive  jeiail  trade  is  carried  f{n  l^re,  «o  that  the  prices  of 
this  Icind  of  agricultural  produce  is  not  owing  to  the  absence  of,  exchange 
or  trafiie.  At  Mitehelstone  in  the  lower  ^artot  ^pperary,  turkeys  were  3s 
a  ooup^i  gefM  Is  lOd  »  P»ir;:  dcmka  l^  «vP9i^S  <o^  |0d  te  In  a  ecmple ; 
beef  was  from  3  ( to  4d  IP  lb ;  mutton  from  4d  to  ^d  ffp^  lb ;  and  pork  as  low 
as  Id  t  ^  lb.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  poultry  is 'nearly  as  chea^p  as  it  is  in 
Hie  «oiitb«ni  eomntiea.  At  Sligo  he^  fiDund  the  ptice  of  ponltiy  9d  follows,  a 
couple  of  fowls  lOd ;  a  turkey  in  the  season  9s ;  a  goose  lOd ;  meat  was  car^- 
ried  from  door  to  door,  besides  being  sold  in  the  tegular  markets ;  mutton  4d ; 
beefSd;  poi4sM1l^ib.  The  circumstanoek  of  the  IrUh  cottager  (he  saye) 
resemble  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  P^enidb  peasani^  though  the  one  is  a 
tenant,  and^the  other  a  proprietor,  and  they  are  both  ftivoarably  pMnd  for 
raising  the  eitfittBr  articles  of  provision  and  live  stock,  sneh  as  poultry,  eggs, 
pigs,.  &o.  Thic^ce  of  poultry  in  France  has  been  giveili  for  otOf  those 
districts  where  it  is  probably  dearest,  and  in  the  remote  parts  it. may.  not 
perhaps  be  so  fal|^  as  lit  is  Itt  Tf  eland. 

The  history  of  the  potat6e  conveys  to  us  a  most 
instmctive  lesson,  forcibly  r^n^indin^  us  of  the  lengths 
to  which  ancieiit  custom  Will  'carry  mankind,  and 
showing  us  by  what  apparently  trivial  circumstances 
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this  opposition  is  often  removed;  when  the  most 
powerful  influential  arguments  have  failed  to  dispel  it. 
The  introduction  of  this  valuable  root  to  the  gardens 
and  tables  of  the  people,  received  for  more  than  two 
centuries  an  unexampled  opposition  from  vulgar 
prejudice,  which  all  the  philosophy  of  the  age  was 
unable  to  dissipate,  (perhaps  the  class  of  plants  that 
was  associated  with  it,  viz;  nightshade,  which  from 
its  strong  poisonous  qualities,  might  have  caused  it  to 
be  objected  to :  Curwen  and  Parkinson  tried  many 
experiments  on  cattle  with  potatoe  water,  which  was 
thought  to  be  actual  poison,)  until  Lewis  XV  th  of 
France  wore  a  bunch  of  the  potatoe  flower  in  the 
midst  of  his  court  on  a  day  of  festivity;  the  people 
then  for  the  first  time  obsequiously  acknowledged 
its  usefulness;  and  its  cultivation,  as  an  article  of  diet 
from  that  time  became  universal.  In  Austria  the 
potatoe  is  considered  as  a  textile  plant,  and  there  it 
is  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  cotton  flax.  In 
Russia  sugar  is  extracted  from  its  roots  by  combus- 
tion, the  potatoe,  particularly  the  green  leaves  and 
stalks  will  yield  a  considerable  quantity  6f  potash  ; 
its  apples  when  ripe,  ferment  and  yield  vinegar  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  spirit  by  distillation ;  its 
tubercles  are  made  into  a  piilp  as  a  substitute  jfor  soap 
which  is  use4  in  bleaching.  The  potatoe  when 
cooked  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  nutritious, 
and  economical  of  all  vegetable  aliments.  By  a 
different  process  it  furnishes  two  kinds  of  flour,  a 
gruel  and  a  parenchyma,  which  in  times  of  scarcity 
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may  be  made  into  bread  or  used  to  increase  the 
bulk  of  bread  made  from  grain,*  and  its  starch  is 
not  at  all  inferior  to  Indian  arrow  root.     We  under- 
stand that  the  finest  arrow  root  brought  from  the 
Bahama  Isles,  is  made  from  a  superior  sort  of  potatoe 
grown  there,  which  is  improved  by  the  favourable 
climate  of  the  Islands,  (see  Paris',  pharmacologia, 
vol  1st  page  54 :)  A  new  plan  has  been  lately  discov* 
ered  of  growing  them  in  dark  cellars  in  the  winter 
season,  with  a  small  quantity  of  earth,  whereby  fine 
new  potatoes  may  be  obtained  at  lady  day  or  earlier. 
In  1663  the  royal  society  recommended  the  ex- 
tension of  their  cultivation  as  a  means  for  preventing 
famine;  some  authors  affirm  that  they  were  first  in- 
troduced into  £urope  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  1545, 
others  that  it  was  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1573,  and 
some  that  it  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1586 ;  but 
this  discrepancy  appears  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding   the   common:    (solanum  tuberosum)  of 
Linneus  with  the  sweet  potatoe,  [convolvulus  batta- 
Lis]  the  latter  was  introduced  into  Europe  long  before 
the  former,  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was 
the  species  brought  from  new  Granada  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins. — Sweet  potatoes  require  a  warm  climate, 
and  do  not  succeed  in  this  country ;    they  were  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  during  the  15th 
century  from  Spain  and  the  Canary  Isles  and  were 


*  Bread  made  by  one  fourth  of  mashed  potatoes  mixed  with  the  ] 
barm  to  three  fourths  of  wheaten  flour  is  the  most  wholesome  that  can  be 
eaten,  it  reuins  ita  moisture  many  days  longer  than  that  which  is  comp 
of  aU  wheat  flour. 
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then  supposd  to  have  some  peculiar  physical  proper- 
ties. It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons  of  high  esti- 
mation, that  if  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  were  extend* 
ed  to  the  degree  that  others  proposed,  the  chances  of 
famine  to  the  poor,  would  be  greater  than  they  now 
are,  because  in  such  a  case  the  labourer  would  have 
nothing  inferior  to  fall  back  upon.  This  argument 
does  not  hold  good  in  general,  for  life  might  be  sus- 
tained at  as  cheap  a  rate  by  oatmeal,  and  preparations 
of  oats,  as  by  potatoes,  [see  page  430]  and  also  in 
addition  from  the  fact  that  in  the  climate  of  Ireland, 
the  chances  of  a  crop  of  potatoes  are  three  to  one  of 
corn.  The  crop  has  been  valued  at  the  end  of  the 
late  war,  at  sixteen  millions  sterling,  since  which  its 
consumption  for  human  food  has  more  than  trebled ; 
though  perhaps  they  are  not  grown  on  more  than  twice 
the  quantity  of  land,  through  the  improvements  of 
the  crops  in  cultivation.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  has  been  be- 
fore stated  in  this  work,  that  potatoes  were  introduced 
in  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  planted  in  his 
garden  at  Youghall;  there  the  cultivation  advanced 
far  more  rapidly  than  in  England,  and  for  a  long 
period,  they  have  furnished  from  three  fifths  to  four 
fifths  of  the  entir€tibod  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
What  food  was  generally  used  before  this  time  by 
the  inhabitants  we  are  not  acquanted  with,  but 
from  the  general  cultivation  of  oats,  we  may  con- 
clude that  oatmeal  and  oatcakes  in  various  forms 
constituted  their  principal  food.     Before  the  year 
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1800  tliere  appears  to  have  been  no  ^heat  groii^n 
of  any  consequence  for  exportation,  but  only  suffi- 
cient to  supply  their  own  large  towng>  and  even 
'  before  that  period  they  imported  wheat  from  Eng- 
land.      It   is  generally  admitted   that  the  rate  of 
wages  is  determined  by  the  species  of  food  princi- 
paUy  made  use  of  in  a  country.     Potatoes  form  the 
principal  food  of  the  Irish,  and  they  are  there  pro* 
duced  at  very  little  expense.     The  soil  of  Ireland  is 
naturally  moist,  and  the  climate  mild,  and  this  ren- 
ders the  country  particularly  adapted  for  praducing 
fair^crops  of  potatoes,  without  much  artificial  labour. 
There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  statement 
of  the  best  authors,  about  the  number  of  individuals 
that  might  be  supported  on  an  acre  of  potatoes; 
compared  with  those  that  might  be  supported  on  an 
acre  of  wheat;  some  have  stated  it  as  high  as  six  to 
one ;  others  only  two  or  three  to  one ;  Arthur  Young 
makes  it  appear  that  one  of  wheat  is  equal  to  live  qf 
protatoes;  but  Newnhamwho  has  carefully  investiga- 
ted the  subject,  states  tfiat 3  pounds  of  good  potatoes 
are  undoubtedly  more  than  equivalent  to  one  of  bread  i 
supposing  that  one  pound  weight  of  bread  is  equal 
to  four  pounds  of  potatoes,  still  the  differance  of  the 
quantity  of  land  planted  with  the  latter  would  be  as 
nine  or  ten  to  one  only  by  calcntating  medium  crops.* 

*  It  may  he  observed  as  an  illustration,  tbat  allowing  4  pounds  ^  dajr  of 
raw  potatoes  as  food  sufficient  for  the  support  of  an  adu  It,  an  acJre  of  land 
producing  an  average  crop  of  100  sacks,  V*  acre,  of  280  lbs.,  IP  sack  ; 
equaling  28,000  lbs.,  would  maintain  20  persons,  for  a  year ;  and  1  aere  of 
wheat  producing  an  average  crop  of  24  Winchester  bushels  of  60  9m.  ^ 
bushel,  equaling  1,440  lbs.  of  wheat.  One  pound  of  wheat  without  deduct- 
ing the  bran,  will  produce  I^Ib  of  baked  bread,  which  is  sufficient  for  each 
person  IP  day,  so  that  an  acre  of  wheat  will  maintain  4  persons  for  a  year. 
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The  average  produce  of  Ireland  according  to  Young  s 
statement,  is  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  there,  does  noc  , 
yield  more  than  eighty  two  barrels  at  twenty  stone 
the  barrel,  equal  to  22,960  pounds ;  when  the  produce 
of  an  average  crop  in  England  cultivated  in  the 
most  improved  manner,   would  not    be  less  than 
36,000  lbs.,  or  40,000 lbs.    The  Irish  land  and  climate 
is  far  more  favourable  to  iheir  growth,  if  their  indus- 
try and  skill  were  equal.     It  may  be  argued  perhaps 
that  if  potatoes  had  not  been  introduced,  wheat, 
harley,  or  oats,  would  have  been  the  lowest  species 
of  food,  and  that  whenever  they  happened  to  fail,  the 
popolation  would  have  been  as  destitute  as  if  they 
had  been  subsisting  on  potatoes.      It  must  be  ob- 
served however  that  the  proportion  which  the  price 
of  wheat,  or  any  species  of  grain  bears  to  the  price 
of  butcher's  meat,  beer,  tea,  &c.,  is  decidedly  greater 
than  the  proportion   which  the  price   of   potatoes 
bears  to  these  articles.      It  therefore  follows   that  a 
people  who  have  principally  subsisted  on  wheat,  are 
much  better  able  to  make  occasional  purchases  of 
butcher's  meat,  than  those  who  subsist  on'potatoes, 
and  win  consequently  have  their  ideas  elevated  so 
as  to  consider  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  animal   food  as  indispensable  to  their  existence. 
But  it  is  clear  therefore  on  a  moderate  estimate, 
that  although  other  things  are  equal ;  the  population 
of  a  potaloe  feeding  country    may  become  two   or 
three  times  as  dense  as  it  could  have  been,  Iiad  the 
inhabitants  wholly  eaten  corn.      Yet  this  is  not  the 
No«  14«  £  £  £ 
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case  in  Ireland  though  perhaps  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary in  the  cultivation  of  this  country  is,  that 
nearly  one  half  of  the  country  is  waste  land  ;  and 
that  which  is  in  cultivation  is  so  badly^  and  slo- 
venly managed,  that  with  a  few  exceptions  it  pro- 
duces but  two  thirds  of  what  it  might  be  made  to 
yield. 

The  advantage  of  the  potatoe  crop  is  not  only  the  immense  produce  hut 
in  such  a  climate  as  Ireland,  in  most  seasons  the  crop  is  good,  and  produced 
with  very  little  extra  labour,  much  above  the  average ;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  they  require  more  than  an  average  quantum  of  manure,  yet  large 
quantities  have  been  raised  by  various  substitutes  such  as  sea  weed,  sand, 
urate,  bone  dust,  and  guano.  On  peat  land,  lime  with  the  application  of 
either  of  these  articles  will  produce  large  crops,  besides  there  are  various 
other  substitutes,  which  chemical  affinity  has  shewn  to  be  beneficial  on 
pieces  of  land  that  have  grown  potatoes  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  these  do  not  appear  to  be  the  least  exhausted.  The  carelessness  of  the 
farmers  is  so  great  that  they  frequently  leave  large  heaps  of  manure  wasting 
away  before  the  doors  of  the  cottages  which  is  a  great  annoyance  to  strangers. 
Next  to  potatoes  this  country  may  be  said  to  be  the  land  of  Oats,  immense 
quantities  are  shipped  yearly  to  Britain,*  and  foreign  parts.  The  climate 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  species  of  grain,  it  being  the  hardiest  of  all  the 

*  The  use  of  oats  as  a  culinary  article  has  been  much  curtailed  since  the 
introduction  of  potatoes,  which  will  thrive  on  similar  soils,  and  by  the  help 
of  cultivation,  produces  a  much  larger  portion  of  sustenance :  yet  we  are 
led  to  believe  from  the  importation  of  oats  from  Ireland,  that  their  cultivation 
now  occupies  as  large,  if  not  a  larger  area  of  land  than  formerly;  they  are 
cultivated  in  Bengal  as  low  as  the  25th  degree  of  latitude  with  oonslderable 
success.  In  Scotland  where  they  have  long  formed  the  principal  food  of  the 
people,  they  are  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other  species  of  grain; 
and  the  scotch  oata  are  prefered  in  London ;  and  the  Southern  counties  of 
England  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  oatmeal  and  groats  prepared  from 
them ;  they  are  extensively  cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  the  fens  of  England 
where  the  crops  are  large.  The  feeding  of  horses  has  at  all  timoa  occaaloaed 
the  greatest  consumption  of  oats,  and  as  the  number  kept  for  business  and 
pleasure,  has  considerably  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  cul- 
ture of  oau  has  also  increased  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
importation  from  Ireland,  Holland  and  other  countries. 
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cenal  grssiea,  growing  luxurianUy  in  cold  northern  climatefl,  and  in  coarse 
moanUniouB  districts,  where  it  was  believed  a  few  years  since,  neither  wheat 
or  barley  could  be  advantageosuly  cultivated  in  Scotland  also,  it  has  long 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  Highlanders  are 
so  economical  that  according  to  the  proverb.  ^  A  Scotchman  can  travel 
all  the  world  over  if  he  can  but  obtain  a  bag  of  oatmeal  to  mix  with  the 
water  of  the  brook,  "  Oats  are  extensively  cultivated  in  most  counties 
in  England,  particularly  in  the  fens^  the  produce  varies  exceedingly,  its 
culture  depends  on  good  management,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  grain  ; 
when  the  ground  is  foul  and  exhausted,  its  increase  is  not  more  than  30 
bushels  ^  acre,  but  on  richer  soils  well  managed,  it  produces  64  to  72,  and 
Eometimes  96  bushels,  have  been  reaped.  The  subvarieties  are  numerous 
though  there  appears  only  four  distinct  species,  that  denominated  the 
potatoe  oat  is  at  present  almost  the  only  one  raised  on  good  cultivated 
Uod,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  usually  fetches 
a  higher  price  in  the  London  market,  than  any  other  kind,  on  account  of 
the  plumpness  of  the  groat  it  makes, and  the  quantity  of  meal.  It  was  dis- 
covered growing  by  a  farmer  in  afield  of  potatoes  in  Cumberland  in  1788, 
and  from  the  produce  of  that  single  stalk,  the  stock  now  in  cultivation  has 
been  produced.  A  species  of  naked  oats  are  cultivated  in  Cornwall  but 
not  extensively.  Rye  is  but  little  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  though  we 
believe  it  was  a  principal  article  of  growth  in  Ireland  long  before  the  intro* 
duction  of  potatoes.  It  requires  less  culture  and  manure  than  barley  or 
wheat.  It  is  the  bread  corn  of  the  principal  part  of  Russia  and  Germany 
where  maize  has  not  been  introduced.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  principal 
article  grown  instead  of  wheat,  before  the  bounty  stimulated  the  English 
{armers.to  grow  wheat  for  exportation. 

The  most  distressing  circumstance  to  a  people  who  live  on  the  cheaper 
food  is  found  in  the  history  of  Ireland  ;  when  a  failure  in  the  potatoe  crop 
happens,  there  is  no  cheaper  substitute  to  fall  back  upon,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  the  price  of  potatoes  rise  and  continue  to  rise  to  five  or  six  times 
their  ordinary  price,  and  the  people  by  this  cause  are  involved  in  extreme 
misery  This  to  an  English  farmer  might  be  considered  extraordinary,  but 
when  we  look  at  the  slovenly  method  of  farming,  their  miserable  huts ;  their 
laziness,  and  aupineness,  in  the  common  routine  of  a  farm,  and  the  want  of 
fences  to  keep  their  little  property  secure,  either  from  their  own  cattle,  or 
their  neighbour's ;  we  need  not  wonder  at  their  misery  when  their  principal 
crop  fails  them :  an  illustration  page  365,  the  labourers  who  live  on  rice  in 
Hindos  tan. 

It  is  customary  for  small  farmers  in  England  and  we  believe  almost  every- 
where else  who  depend  on  the  produce  of  the  land  to  keep  as  much  corn  or 
Potatoes  unsold  as  they  will  require  for  themselves  till  the  next  crop.    In 
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England  in  the  agricultural  failures  of  1821  and  1822,  the  distress  was  such 
as  no  human  foresight  could  guard  against  ;  but  the  English  small  farmers 
borrowed  of  their  neighbours  and  got  credit  of  the  shop*keeperR  which  we 
fear  wotild  not  in  the  present  state  of  things  be  possible  in  Ireland. 

In  concluding  our  review  of  agriculture  it  will  not 
prove  unprofitable  to  consider  the  injurious  effects  ; 
the  present  game  laws  have  on  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  country  as   well  as  in   discou- 
raging the   exertions   of  the  labouring   population. 
The  origin  of  these  civil  prohibitions  may  be  easily 
traced;   which  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  the 
time,  and  by  the  same  policy,  that  gave  birth  to  the 
feudal   system,    when     the  swarms    of  barbarians 
gathered    from^  the    northern    hive,    and    laid  the 
foundation    of   most  of  the    present    kingdoms   of 
Europe,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire  ;     for 
when   a    conquering   General   came    to    settle    the 
economy  of  a  vanquished  country,   and  to  portion 
it  out  amongst  his  soldiers,  or  feudatories,  who  were 
to  render  him  military   service  for  the  donation ; 
it    behoved    him    in     order    to    secure    his    new 
acquisitions  to  keep  the  natives  of  the  country  and 
all  who  were  not  his   military   tenants  in  as  low  a 
condition  as  posible,  and  especially  to  prohibit  them 
the  use  of  arms.     Nothing  could  do  this  more  effec- 
tually than  a  prohibition  against  hunting  and  sport- 
ing, and  therefore  it  was  the  policy  of  the  conqueror 
to  reserve  this  right  to  himself,  and  for  those  to  whom 
his  inclination  induced  him  to  bestow  it,  which  were 
only  on  his  capitalfeudatories,  or  greater  barons;  and 
siccordingly  we  find  in  the  feudal  constitutions,   one, 
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and  the  same  law  prohibiting  the  rustics  in  general 
from  carrying  arms,  and  also  prescribing  the  nse  af 
snares,  nets  or  other  engines  for  destroying  the  game. 
This  exclusive  privilege  well  suited  the  martial 
genius  of  the  conquering  troops,  who  delighted  in 
a  sport  which  in  its  pursuits  and  slaughter,  bore  some 
resemblance  to  war,  and  indeed  like  some  of  their 
modern  successors,  they  had  no  other  amusement 
to  entertain  their  vacant  hours,  or  prevent  that 
ennui, to  which  unthinking  men  are  subject;  despi- 
sing all  arts  as  effeminate;  and  agriculture  as  mean 
and  slavish,  having  no  other  learning  than  that  which 
was  couched  in  such  rude  ditties  as  were  sung  at 
the  solemn  carousals  which  succeeded  their  hunting 
parties,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  nations  where 
the  feudal  policy  remains  the  most  uncorrupted,  the 
forest  and  game  laws,  continue  in  their  greatest 
rigour  and  severity,  in  France  all  game  is  properly 
the  King's,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  death 
for  a  peasant  to  be  discovered  hunting  in  the  woods 
of  the  nobility.  In  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons 
the  whole  island  was  replenished  with  all  kinds  of 
game.  They  lived  in  a  wild  and  pastoral  manner, 
without  enclosing  or  improving  their  grounds,  and 
derived  much  of  their  sustenence  from  the  chase 
of  which  they  all  partook  in  common.  But  when 
husbandry  wasintroducetl,  under  the  Saxon  Govern- 
ment, and  land  began  to  be  cultivated,  improved, 
and  enclosed,the  beasts  naturally  fled  into  the  woody 
and  distant  tracts,    called   forests,  and    which   not 
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having  been  disposed  of,  in  the  first  distribution 
of  the  lands,  were  deemed  to  belong  to  the  cro\i'n« 
These  were  consequently  filled  with  plenty  of  game, 
which  our  royal  sportsmen  reserved  for  their  own 
diversion,  enforcing  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  on  all 
those  w+io  interfered  with  their  sovereign,  or  his 
rights  and  privileges,  but  every  freeholder  had 
full  permision  to  sport  upon  his  own  territories  pro* 
vided  he  abstained  from  trespassing  upon  the  king's 
forests. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  right  of  pursuing 
and  taking  all  beasts  of  chase,  and  such  other  animals 
as  were  accounted  game,  was  held  to  belong  to  the 
king  alone ;  or  to  those  only  who  were  authorized 
under  him.  The  principle  of  the  feudal  law,  that 
the  king  is  the  ultimate  proprietor  of  all  lands  in 
the  kingdom,  induced  the  idea  that  he  had  a  right 
to  enter  on  any  portion  of  each  person  s  land  and  to 
chase,  and  take  such  creatures  at  his  pleasure,  as  he 
found  thereon,  particularly  as  these  animals  had  no 
real  owner.  This  right  thus  newly  vested  in  the 
crown  was  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour,  both 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  not 
only  in  the  ancient  forests,  but  also  in  the  new 
ones,  which  the  Conqueror  caused  to  be  made. 
And  in  pursuance  of  the  same  principle.  King  John 
laid  a  total  interdict  against  killing  the  winged  as 
well  as  the  four  footed  creation. 

The  cruel  and  insupportable  hardships  which  these 
laws  caused  to  the  subject,  occasioned  our  ancestors 
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to  be  as  desirous  for  theirreformation  or  abolition,  as 
for  the  relaxation  of  the  rigours  of  the  feudal  system 
and  accordingly  we  find  the  immunities  of  carta  de 
foresta»  warmly  contended  for,  and  extorted  from 
the  King  with  as  much  difficulty  as  those  of  Magna 
Charta  itself. 

The  first  qualification  act  in  the  15  Richard  the 
II.,  the  title  of  which  is,  **  None  shall  hunt  but 
those  who  have  a  sufficient  living.  "  The  preamble 
also  states  that  divers,  artificers,  labourers,  servants 
and  grooms,  keep  grey  bounds,  and  dogs,  and  on 
holy  days  when  good  Christian  people  be  at  Church 
hearing  divine  service,  they  go  hunting  in  the  parks 
and  warrens,  to  the  great  destruction  of  the  game  ; 
and  sometimes  under  such  colour  they  make  their 
assemblies,  conferences,  and  conspiracies,  and  rise 
and  disobey  their  allegiance.  It  is  therefore  ordained 
that  no  artificer,  labourer,  or  other  layman,  who  hath 
not  lands  or  tenements  to  the  value  of  40s.  a  year ; 
nor  any  priest  to  the  value  of  <£10  shall  keep  any 
dogs,  nets,  or  engines  to  destroy  deer,  hares  or 
conies,  nor  indulge  in  any  other  gentlemanly  games 
upon  pain  of  one  years  imprisonment. 

It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  first 
mention,  is  made  of  the  introduction  of  Game 
keepers.  Various  regulations  have  been  since  made 
respecting  them  by  subsequent  statutes  ;  one  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  another  in  Ann, 
enacting  that  no  Lord  or  Lady  of  a  manor  shall 
appoint  more  than  one  Game  keeper  within  each 
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manor  having  power  to  kill  game,  and  that  his  name 
must  be  enterei!  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

Amongst  the  various  causes  producing  great  in- 
juries to  tlie  progress  of  agriculture,  these  game  laws 
and    prohibitions  liave  had   no    insuflScient   share. 
Although  these  ancient  rights,  might  have  been  allow- 
able in  a  very  thinly   populated  country  ;    the  pre- 
sent condition  of  society  requires  a  total    repeal  or 
at  least  a  great  mc)dification  of  them  suited  to  the 
better  defined    and  established    laws  of    property. 
In  the  Saxnn  times,  though  no  man  was  allowed  to 
kill  or  chase  the  king's  deer,  he   might  start  any 
game,  and   pursue,  and  kill  the  same  upon  his  own 
estate.*    The  Normans  depopulated  whole  counties 
for  the  purpose  of   the  king  s  royal  diversion,  and 
subjected  them  and  all  the  ancient  forests  of  the 
kin"-dom,    to  the    unreasonable    severities    of    the 
forest  laws  imported  from  the  Continent ;  whereby 
the  slaughter   of  a  beast  was  made  almost  as  penal 
as  killing  a  man,  and   according  to  Blackstone,  the 
rio-our  of  these  new  constitutions  vested   the  sole 
property  of  all  the  game  in  England,  in  the  King 
alone,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  disturb  any  fowl 
of  the  air,  or  beast  of  the  field  ;  of  such  kinds  as  were 
reserved  for  the  amusement  of  the  Sovereign,  with- 
out express  permission  from  the  King,  by  a  grant  of 
chase,  or  free  warren,  and  this  franchise  was  granted 
as  much  with  a  view    to  preserve    the  breed    of 
animals  as  to  gratify  the  inclination  of  the  subject. 

•  A  greater  privileg*  than  ii  aren  eoncaded  it  the  prttent  day  without 
paying  a  heavy  tax. 
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from  a  similar  principle  to  that  by  which  the  forest 
laws  are  now  mitigated  and  by  degrees  grown  entire" 
ly  obsolete;  yet  from  this  root  has  arisbn  the  present 
system  of  game  laws  so  productive  of  grievous  op- 
pression to  the  farmers.    They  are  founded  upon  the 
same  unreasonable  notions  of  permanent  property  in 
wild  creatures,  and  create  as  much  tyranny  as  existed 
at  any  former  period  of  our  history ;  with  this  diffe- 
rance,  that    the    first    laws   established   only   one 
mighty  hunter  throughout  the  land ;    whereas  the 
game  laws  have  raised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor. 
In  one  respect  (says  Blackstone)  the  ancient  was  less 
unreasonable  than  the  modern  law  for  the  King's  grant 
of  a  chace  or  free  warren,  might  kill  game  in  every 
part  of  his  franchise,  but  now  a  freeholder  of  less 
than  £100  ^  year,  is  forbidden  to  kill  a  partridge  on 
his  own  estate.     Yet  nobody  else  (not  even  the 
Lord  of  the  manor,  unless  he  hath  a  grant  of  free 
warren))can  do  it  without  comtnittiDg  a  trespass  and 
subjecting  himself  to  an  action.    A  man  therefore 
that  has  a  franchise  of  free  warren  is  in  reality  no 
more  than  a  royal  game  keepfer;  the  franchise  has 
almost  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  new  statutes  for 
preserving  game.    The  natne  now  is  chiefly  used  for 
preserved  grounds  that  are  set  apart  for  ^[breeding 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
sportsmen  in  afieient  times,  who  have  sold  their  es* 
tates  and  reserved  the  free  warrens  or  right  of  killing 
Ae  ganie  td  tfaenkselves,  by  vrhich  Means  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  man  and  his  heirs  have  sometimes  free 
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warren  over  another  man's  ground.  The  injury  done 
to  the  farmer  is  often  immense,  especially  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  preserves  for  game :  the  poor  labourer, 
the  mason  or  weaver,  who  perils  his  life,  his  limbs,  and 
health,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  catch  a  hare,or  partridge, 
occasions  the  most  frightful  source  of  commitments 
in  this  country,  and  the  goals  are  filled  with  delin- 
quents amongst  the  peasantry  for  this  offence;  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  f  of  the  commitments  in 
the  country  areon  this  account.  It  appears  though  the 
sale  is  now  allowed  by  license,  that  poaching  cannot 
be  prevented,  for  the  quantity  sent  to  market  by  the 
gentlemen  who  have  condescended  to  supply  the 
London  poulterers  and  salesmen  with  game  on  com- 
mission as  a  means  of  augmenting  their  revenue; 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  quantity  and 
number  brought  for  sale  into  the  various  markets. 

We  have  seen  many  acres  in  large  fields  of  Sainfoin  intended  for  hay, 
eaten  down  by  hares  as  if  sheep  had  been  fed  in  them ;  whole  fields  of  wheat 
ntarly  destroyed,  and  large  fields  of  corn  adjoining  preserves  given  up  on 
account  of  the  n  umber  of  hares  in  them.  It  is  calculated  that  the  cost  of  feed 
ing  the  game,  in  damage  to  the  farmers  averages  not  less  than  5s  IP  acre  ; 
on  some  farms  it  is  full  SOs  V*  acre,  as  6  or  6  hares  will  consume  as  much 
food  as  a  sheep,  and  rabbits  nearly  the  same :  pheasants  destroy  an  immense 
quantity  of  corn  ;  large  farms  have  been  given  up  by  the  tenants  in  Suffolk 
Hampshire,  and  some  other  counties,  because  the  tenants  could  not  maintain 
themselves  upon  the  estates  even  had  they  no  rent  to  pay.  One  large  tract 
lately  surrendered  to  the  Landlord  on  this  account,  was  let  to  labourers  for 
potatoe  allotments ;  this  being  the  only  vegetable  that  appears  to  prosper 
in  defiance  of  the  destruction  of  Game. 

The  Game  laws  have  no  doubt  the  most  demoralizing  effect  on  the  principles 
of  the  countryi|labourer,  not!  only  becauseof  the  deadly  nocturnal  encounters 
between  the  keepers  and  poachers  which  create  a  sanguinary  and  reckless 
disposition,  but  also  from  the  adopted  rule,  that  although  himself  a  poacher 
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by  laying  an  informatioa  against  his  neighbour,  within  six  months  from  the 
commission  of  the  ofience  the  penalties  are  remitted,  and  he  entitled  to  a 
reward  for  his  breach  of  good  faith  and  honesty.  The  quantities  that  ai-e 
weekly  sent  to  the  metropolisi  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  one 
salesman  sold  on  an  average  500  head  ^  week  during  the  season,  and  that  in 
oae  year  he  sold  no  less  than  9,628  head  of  Game. 

With  regard  to  certain  other  noxious  birds  and   animals  there  were  pro-  . 
visions  made  by  an  ancient  statute,  namely  :  VIII  Elizabeth,  c.  15.  entitled 
**an  act  for  the  preservation  of  grain  "  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider 
with  a  proper  idea  of  the  difference  of  the  value  of  money  between  that 
time  and  the  present,  by  which  it  was  required  that  the  churchwardens, 
abould  buy  with  money  raised  on  a88e6sment,and  pay  for  the  heads  of  every 
three    old    crows  ;    choughes  or  six  eggs  of  each  of  them  Id.  for  every 
twelve  Stair's  head^  id.  ;    for  every  head  of   marten,  hawkes,  fursekytte, 
noldkyte,  busardi,  chagge,  cormoraunt]  or  ryntale,  2d. ;    for  two  eggs  of 
these  Id ;  for  every  iron,  or  osprays  heads,  4d  ;    and  for  the  head  of  every 
wodwall,  pye,  jay,  raven,  kyte    or  King  Fisher    Id ;    bulfyme,  or  other 
birds  that  devoureth   the  blowth  of  fruit,  Id. ;    for  the  heads  of  every 
fox  or  grey,  12d.  ;   and  for  the  head  of  every  fy  tchewe,  polcat,  wezel,  state 
fayne,  bade  or  welde  cat.  Id. ;  for  the  heads  of  every  otter  or  hedge  hogg, 
2d. ;  for  the  heads  of  three  rats  or  twelve  mice.  Id. ;  for  the  head  of  every 
want  or  moldworp  one  halfpenny ;  and  by  another  ancient  statute,  XXIY . 
Henry  VIII..  c.   10.,  every  township  was  required  to  keep  a  crow  net,  to 
destroy  crows,  rooks  and  choughs,  there  is   some  shadow  of  these  regula- 
tions, still  remaining  in  a  few  parishes,  where  they  give  a  reward  for  des- 
troying several  of  the  above  noxious  fowl  and  vermin,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted so  little  knowledge  and  experience  is  used  by  our  country  people  in  the 
destruction  of  many  of  their  greatest  benefactors,  as  it  appears  that  rooks 
and  moles  in  a  remarkable  manner  benefit  the  labours  of  the  husbandman 
by  destroying  the  wire  worm  and  several  other  injurious  reptiles  that  work 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  oould  not  be  effected  by  any  other 
means  but  there  is  no  doubt  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  they  may 
IB  some  places  get  over  stocked.     The  hawke  and  several  of  the  rapacious 
tribes  to  which  he  belongs,  was  by  ancient  law  privileged  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively as  a  companion  of  the  Sportsman,  and  on  account  of  this  distinction, 
their  preservation  was  almost  as  valuable  in  point  of  law,  as  the  life  of  a  man 
The  punishment  for  killing  either  being  the  same,  but  since  that  time  the 
sportsman  has  discarded  the  services  of  the  hawke  and  falcon  for  the  use  of 
fire  arms.  The  hawke  it  is  believed  now  in  its  wild  state  destroys  more  game 
t^an  all  the  sportsmen  in  the  Kingdom. 
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THE  PAEIENT  CONDITION  OF  TBB  PEOPLE. 

The  present  condition  of  the  people,  compared  with  the  ancient  inhabitanti 
of  Briton^the  clothing  and  lodging  of  the  iuhabitanta  of  cities— the 
Emperor  Alexander's  idea  of  English  manners—  the  streets  and  shops  of 
London,  I^^eds,  &c.— the  prices  of  corn  influencing  the  condition  of 
society— the  dearths  of  1796  and  1800— the  monopoly  of  farms  occasioning 
the  employment  of  many  labourers — Whitbread's  idea  of  diminishing  the 
price  of  wages— riots  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions— the 
round  system^  selling  the  labour  of  the  poor  by  auction — the  magistrates 
of  Berkshire — table  of  rates  of  wages— Dr.  Burn's  description  of  the 
office  of  an  overseer. — the  direction  of  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  about  build- 
ing cottages— the  middle  classes— poverty  induced  by  idleness— the 
economy  of  the  Scotch,  an  example — the  want  of  an  efficient  police — 
the  insecurity  of  the  cities  and  country— the  number  of  pigs  forfeited 
and  seised— the  houses  falling  to  decay— the  poorer  classes  suffering 
through  bad  example— London  the  resort  of  all  kinds  of  profligacy—  the 
classes  receiving  high  wages — the  want  of  education — Charity  schools, 
—and  the  little  notice  taken  of  the  people,  by  the  Clergy— Sunday  schools 
— ^the  Methodists  the  only  teachers  of  the  poor— the  precarious  means  of 
the  lower  classes — the  impolicy  of  Government,  granting  letters  of  mark 
— the  disbanded  soldiery — ^the  mobs  of  the  period — the  first  Sheriff  who 
ventured  to  see  justice  executed. 

The  history  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  pop- 
ulation may  emphatically  be  styled  a  history  of 
progressive  improvement;  The  constant  impulse 
given  to  the  public  mind,  produces  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  condition  of  society.  We  have  obser- 
ved, that  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th.  century,  the 
peasants  of  this  country  were  in  as  degraded  a  condi- 
tion as  the  general  population  of  many  of  the  Eastern 
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nations  are  at  the  present  day^  being  often  subjected 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  few  armed  foreigners,  whose 
yoke  they  patiently  and  dispiritedly  endured.  A 
strong  distinction  of  caste  separated  the  victorious 
Normans  from  the  subjugated  Saxons;  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  were  in  a  state  of  slavery 
enshrouded  in  the  grossest  ignorance  while  the 
superstitious  practices  of  the  age  tended  if  possible 
to  increase  their  degradation  and  wretchedness  and 
enabled  their  superiors  to  exercise  over  them,  un- 
limited authority  and  controul.  In  the  course  of 
seven  centuries  to  what  a  pitch  of  greatness  has  this 
debased  and  degenerate  race  attained^  they  have 
become  the  most  powerful  and  highly  civilized 
people  in  the  world  ;  they  have  spread  their  dominion 
and  commerce,  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe»  they 
have  scattered  the  seeds  of  future  mighty  Empires, 
over  vast  continents  ;  the  very  existance  of  which 
were  unknown  or  unthought  of  by  Ptolemy  or 
Strabo,  they  have  created  a  maritime  power,  such  as 
would  have  speedily  annihilated  the  navies  of  ancient 
Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage^  Venice,  and  Genoa ;  they 
have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  healing  art 
the  various  means  of  locomotion,  the  diversified 
utilities  of  mechanism,  and  of  every  species  of  ma- 
nufacture which  can  contribute  to  the  convenience 
or  add  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  have  brought 
them  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  they  justly 
merit  the  admiration  and  astonishment,  of  every 
foreign  nation ;   nor  are  their  works   of  literature 
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inferior  to  the  richest  bequests  of  ancient  Rome  or 
Greece.  The  laws  by  which  the  Heavenly  bodies 
are  reguUited,  and  contemplated  by  the  sublime 
science  of  Astromony  have  not  only  excited  atten- 
tion, but  satisfactory  conclusions  and  demonstrations 
are  arrived  at,  and  they  have  speculated  with  exqui- 
site sublimity  on  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  century  in  the 
clothing  and  lodging  of  the  people  ftf  Great  Britain,  are  more  remarkable 
than  those  which  have  taken  place  in  their  food  as  represented  in  the  his- 
tory of  agriculture.  The  uoparelled  abundance  and  cheapness  of  cotton 
goods  caused  by  the  extraordinary  progress  made  in  the  manufacture,  have 
been  in  this  respect  of  vast  importance.  To  estimate  this  advantage  to  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  let  u«  remember  that  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man  may 
now  buy  at  a  retail  shop,  a  neat  and  good  print  as  low  as  4d.  per  yard,  and 
allowing  7  yards  for  a  dress,  the  whole  material  will  only  cost  28. 4d. ;  com- 
mon plain  calicoes  may  be  bought  at  2^d.  per  yard ,  elegant  cotton  prints 
for  ladies  dresses  sell  at  lOd.  to  Is.  per  yard,  and  printed  muslins  from  6d. 
to  48.,  per  yard ;  the  higher  priced  having  beautiful  patterns  in  brilliant  and 
permanent  colours.  So  that  the  humblest  classes  have  now  the  means  of 
displaying  as  much  neatness  and  taste  in  dress  as  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  the  last  century  ;  and  thjc  peasant  cottager  may  have  at  this  day 
with  good  management,  furniture  as  handsome  for  beds,  windows,  and  tables, 
as  could  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  rich  tradesmen  sixty  years  since.  So 
remarkable  appeared  the  clothing  of  the  common  people  of  the  metropolis 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  when  he  visited  England  in  1815, 
that  he  said  the  English  were  a  nation  of  Gentlemen  as  it  regarded  their 
dress  and  manners  compared  with  any  nation  he  had  seen  on  the  continent* 
Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  extraordinary  change  for  the  better 
has  also  taken  place  in  the  habitations  of  all  classes;  any  one  must  notice  this 
who  compares  the  houses  in  the  old  streets  and  lanes  in  all  our  great  towns 
with  the  buildings  of  the  present  day.  In  London,  before  the  fire  of  1666,t 
*  The  progress  of  the  merchantile  classes  in  wealth  and  importance  was 
shown  by  their  ambition  for  aristocratic  distinction  as  well  as  by  other  evi- 
dences. All  who  were  of  any  importance  or  even  respectability  claiming 
the  title  of  Esquire.  Even  clerks  at  last  assumed  these  envied  distinctions. 
Steel  coniplainb  that  England  had  now  become,  Populvus  Armigermrum^  a 
nation  of  Esquires. —  Tatier, 
t  Sec  the  description  of  Ancient  Cities  in  page  126. 
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the  streets,  particularly  those  of  the  ancient  city,  were  unpaved,  narrow  and 
crooked,  the  tops  of  the  houses  nearly  touched  those  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street ;  and  the  best  part  of  London  at  this  time  was  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  dirty  and  unwholesome  lanes  that  are  now  everywhere  to  be 
met  with.  In  fact  even  so  late  as  the  beginin^  of  the  reij^n  of  George  III., 
many  of  our  streets  were  unpaved,  and  each  tradesman  paved  the  entrance 
to  hi8  shop,  according  to  his  own  fashion,  the  foot  path  consisted  of  one  or 
two  feet  paved  off,  by  parts  for  the  protection  of  foot  passengers.  The 
kennells  which  were  on  both  sides  of  the  streets,  swelled  into  rivulets  in 
wet  weather,  and  streams  of  water  came  down  from  the  gutters  over  head. 
The  houses  were  generally  built  of  timber,  there  were  very  few  regular 
built  streets,  and  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  Aristocracy  made  the 
difference  more  striking.  The  shops  of  the  Tradesmen  and  the  Merchant's 
warehouses  were  not  so  well  furnished  as  the  meanest  shops  of  the  present 
day.  But  they  went  extravagant  lengths  for  sign  posts  and  signs,  some  of 
those  in  the  strand  and  Ludgate  hill,  are  reported  to  have  cost  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  as  soon  as  plate  glass  became  generally  known,  the 
places  of  public  resort  were  glazed  with  a  variety  of  glass.  The  improve- 
ments in  houses  with  respect  to  conveniences  and  comfort  during  the  last 
thirty  years  is  surprising.  They  are  in  every  respect  superior  and  constructed 
on  a  larger  scale ;  the  apartments  are  more  numerous  and  lofty,  better 
ventilated,  and  supplied  with  water  to  an  extent  our  ancestors  could  hardly 
have  conceived  possible. 

Tothis  cause  we  may  in  a  great  measure  attribute  the  great  freedom  of 
our  large  towns  from  epidemical  diseases  which  are  now  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  close  and  badly  ventilated  lanes.  The  same  improvements 
are  apparent  in  almost  all  the  provincial  towns ;  the  principal  streets  are 
well  paved,  having  handsome  houses  and  shops,  and  the  sewering  well  con- 
ducted though  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  large  streets  of 
houses  have  been  even  recently  erected  without  pavements.  Take  the  town 
of  Leeds  as  an  insUnce.  Out  of  586  streets,  only  68  are  paved  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  of  these  29  arc  either  not  sewered  at  all,  or  only  partially 
so,  numbers  of  streets  have  been  recently  formed,  and  houses  erected 
without  pavements,  and  hence  without  surfaces,  and  drains  without  sewers,  in 
fact  whole  neighbourhoods  have  arisen  in  which  there  is  neither  water,  out 
offices,*  nor  any  convenience  for  the  absolute  domestic  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  method  of  building  houses  back  to  back  occasions  these  incon- 

•  Necessary  offices  were  almost  unknown  on  the  continent  before  1814, 
in  most  country  places  or  farm  houses  there  was  no  place  provided  prior  to 
1800  the  only  accomodation  was  a  pit  dug  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  with  a 
large  stick  fixed  across  to  sit  upon. 
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veniencet  in  a  great  degree.  In  one  oul-de-sac  in  Leeds  there  are  thirty  four 
houses,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  there  dwells  in  these  houses  340  persons 
making  an  average  of  10  to  each  house.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
Cholera  75  cart  loads  of  manure  were  removed  from  this  place  which  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  years,  presenting  a  surface  of  human  excre- 
ment,* of  very  considerable  extent  to  the  effects  of  which,  from  their  proxi- 
mity, these  dwellings  are  exposed.  This  property  however  is  said  to  pay 
the  best  interest  of  any  similar  discription  of  property  in  the  borough. 
Glasgow  closes  prove  the  most  lucrative  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Laird  in 
the  centre  of  which  Mr.  Symonds  states  there  is  a  reservoir  for  the  reception 
of  dung  similar  to  that  before  mentioned.  This  is  only  a  type  of  a  practice 
which  has  become  general  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  At  all 
hazards  this  lesson  ought  to  be  taught  and  practically  enforced  by  the  Le- 
gislator; that  property  entails  upon  the  proprietors  the  performance  of 
certain  duties  to  the  community  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  certain  nghts 
and  previilges  themselves. 

In  the  habitations  of  the  Farmers  and  Cottagers 
inScotlaod  since  1780  there  has  been  as  remarkable 
a  change  as  in  the  principle  streets  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  From  beiDg  the  most  wretched  of  their 
kind  resembling  the  cabins  of  the  Irish  in  the  pre* 
sent  day,  they  are  now  (generally  speaking)  well 
contrived  substantial  and  commodious.  The  pro* 
gress  of  the  improvement  of  this  people  has  been  so 
rapid  as  to  outstretch  the  anticipations  even  of  the 
most  sanguine;  whether  we  regard  the  appearance 
of  the  country  or  the  constitution  of  the  people. 
With  the  single  exception  of  articles  of  clothing,  it 
appears  that  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  continued 
to  rise  in  this  country  from  the  commencement  of 
that  period  ;  but  slowly  the  first  ten  years,  and  by  a 
more  rapid  movement  in  the  last  ten  years.  Through 

*  Of  the  experiments  made  witb  tfait  and  a  ttw  other  fertillsilit 
manures  it  appears  its  power  to  force  the  vegetable  prodttcttons  6t  fl^ 
earth  is  as  three  to  one. 
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the  year  1795,  several  circiimslances  combined   to 
occasion  a  range  for  high  prices,  besides  those  of  provi^ 
sions,  two  successive  bad  seasons  on  all  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  had 
rendered    agricultural    produce    scarce    and    dear. 
Not  only  had  the  vintages  of  France,  and  the  silk 
ofltalvi  suffered  from  the  inclemeucy  of  the  seasons, 
but  linseed  and  olive  oil,  tallow, and  the  productions 
of  the  other  countries,  had  also  amazingly  increased 
in  price;  attributable  partly  to  the  feelings  of  rival** 
ship,  manifested   by  France  in  buying  up  the  same 
articles  which  were  sought  for  at  this  time,  by  our 
own  nation,  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  our  affairs 
with  Spain»  and  other  minor  causes.    Here  then,  we. 
had  a  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  these  ordi« 
nary  articles   of  consumption  ;  the  price  of  bread 
the  first  necessary  of  life  had  nearly  doubled,  in  the 
course  of  14  years,  and  all  other  provisions  had  like* 
wise  advanced  in  price. 

On  the  whole  the  increase  in  the  expenses  of  sub- 
stttence  and  housekeeping  to  a  poor  man,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  60  per  cent;  the  question  then 
would  be,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  was  bet-^ 
ter  or  worse  in  the  latter,  than  it  was  in  the  former 
part  of  this  century.  Had  every  man  really  three 
shillings  to  spend  ?  for  every  two  which  he  had  in 
1785,  or  in  other  words,  had  wages  risen  50  per 
cent?  for  unless  such  was  the  case  the  answer  must 
be  evident  to  every  reader.  Tooke  in  bis  history  of 
No.  14.  CGO 
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prices,  states  it  wa^  quite  impossible  that  the  lowest 
class  of  labourers  could  subsist  upon  their  wages 
at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  before  1795,  or 
obtain  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  and  their  families  ; 
on  the  lowest  scale  requisite  to  sustain  human  exis- 
tence ;  unless  they  returned  to  the  diet  of  the  people 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y IIL,  (notwithstanding  the 
very  great  improvement  in  vegetable  productions 
which  were  begining  every  where  to  be  introduced. 
And  those  above  the  lowest  class  including  some 
portion  of  skilled  labourers  could  do  little  (if  any 
thing)  more  than  provide  themselves  with  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  without  any  of  the  indulgences 
iVhich  habit  had  rendered  necessary  to  their  ejcis- 
tence.  If  under  these  circumstances  there  had  been 
no  rise  of  wages,  no  contributions  by  parishes,  or 
by  individuals  in  aid  of  wages,  a  large  number  of  the 
people  must  actually  have  perished,  and  the  classes 
immediately  above  the  lowest,  would  with  difficulty 
have  preserved  themselves  from  the  same  fate. 
Had  such  been  the  case  the  suffering  from  dearth 
niight  have  been  correctly  designated  a  famine, 
which  to  our  minds  has  been  erroniously,  though 
frequently,  applied  to  these  very  times,  for  severe 
and  intense  as  were  the  privations,  and  sufferings  of 
the  people  of  this  country  ;  in  the  dearths  of  1795, 
1799,  and  of  1800  and  1801;  there  were  few  re- 
corded instances  of  death,  from  actual  starvation. 
A  rise  of  vrages  was  imperatively  called  for  by  the 
m^ency  of  the  case,  and  coii^plied  \vith  to  soitae 
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extent,  in  most  of  the  branches  of  industry. 
The  claims  for  increase  were  aided  by  the  resource 
which  workmen  and  labourers  had  of  enlisting  in 
the  army  and  navy,  had  their  claims  been  refused. 
This  may  account  for  the  improvement  in  the  order 
and  morality  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  demand  for 
men  to  supply  the  ravages  of  war,  was  extensive  and 
as  these  were  kept  under  military  la^,  they  became 
orderly  and  obedient.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions did  not  so  much  affect  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers at  this  time,  because  it  was  the  custom 
for  them  to  give  the  farmer  a  fixed  price  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn,  stipulated  in  their  bargain,  and  to 
receive  a  weekly  salary  of  6s.,  but  the  wages  of 
a  general  labourer  in  (owns,  at  this  time  could  not 
(says  Young)  purchase  a  third  part  of  the  quantity 
of  provisions  which  might  formerly  have  been  pro- 
cured for  the  like  amount.  The  general  distress 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  King's  speech  and 
Pitt  took  into  consideration,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons,  the  high  price  of  corn 
and  provision.  Various  causes  were  assigned,  one 
urged  the  monopoly  of  the  merchants ;  and  another 
the  monopoly  of  large  farms.  Leshmore  the  mem- 
ber for  Worcester  insisted  upon  the  latter  as  the  cause. 
He  said  it  was  notorious,  that  there  were  now  farms 
occupied  by  one  man,  which  formerly  supported 
twelve  or  fourteen  families ;  and  would  by  no  means 
allow  that  the  distress  was  occasioned  by  any  scarcity 
in    the  supply   of  provisions.       Fox  also  doubted 
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whether  the  scarcity  had  been  occasioned  by  the  defi- 
ciency iu  the  harvests,  and  as  a  striking  proof  that  the 
high  price  of  wheat,  did  not  arise  from  this  cause,  he 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  barley 
had  advanced  in  a  greater  ratio  than  wheat,  tboujh 
the   crops  of  this  grain  had  been  more  plentiful. 
Fox  therefore  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  scarcity 
partly,  (but  not  wholly,)  to  the  war:  as  it  was  the 
means  of  increasing  the  waste  and  consumption, 
besides  diminishing  the  production,  and  precluding 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  supplies,  which  might  have 
been  secured  from  other  quarters.      But   if  these 
evils    proceeded    from    many    complicated  causes, 
nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  than  to  ascribe 
it  solely  to  one  :  and  to  proceed  as  if  that  were  the 
fact.  'It  isindeed  says  Fox,  a  melancholy  and  alarm- 
ing circqmstance  that  the   great  majority  of  the 
people  of  England,  (an  enormous  and  dreadful  ma- 
jority,) are  no  longer  in  a  situation   in  which  they 
can  boast,  that  they  live  by  the  produce  of  their  la- 
bour ;    and  that  many  of  the  industrious  poor  are 
obliged,  from  no  mismanagement  but  solely  from  un- 
avoidable circumstances  to  depend  on  the  supplies 
afforded  by  the  charity  of  the  rich  for  subsistence.'' 
On  the  9th  of  December  Whitbread  brought  iu  a 
bill  to  accomplish  the  extraordinary  purpose  of  fixing 
)f  wages,  below  which  they  should  not  be 
to  descend,  but  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
of  the  bill  it  was  lost.     Jt  is  scarcely  neces- 
remark  at  the  present  day  that  Whitbread '• 
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idea  had  it  been  carried  into  execution,  would  only 
have  aggravated  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  diminish ; 
for  the  establishment  of  a  medium  price  of  wages 
would  have  been  a  condemnation  of   hundreds  to 
starvation;  in  fact  to  all  those  who  could  not  find 
employment  at   the  fixed    rate,    though     perhaps 
they  might  have  found  it  at  a  lower  rate,  for  who  would 
employ   a   lazy,   idle,*or    probably    an  inferior  la- 
bourer at  the  same  rate  as  a  diligent,  sober,  intelligent, 
and  good  workman.     Whitbread  the  following  year 
brought  the  bill  forward  again,  when  the  distresses 
of  the  country  were  as  lamentable  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year;  but  it  was  again  lost  on  the  second  reading. 

tt  was  true  that  in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  labourer  had  been  strug- 
gling with  increased  pentiry^till  the  pressure  bad  become  almost  too  griev 
ous  to  be  endured,  riots  in  many  places  were  the  consequence,  food  was 
seized  on  coming  to  the  markets,  provisions  were  taken  from  the  warehouses 
often  without  payment,  and  strange  stories  were  palmed  off  on  the  people  of 
the  avarice  of  the  dealers.  This  instead  of  making  ^provisions  more  plen« 
tiful  had  a  tendency  to  produce  the  opposite  effect ;  for  the  farmers  were  in 
many  places  afraid  to  bring  their  commodities  to  market,  and  many  dealers 
in  corn  resigned  their  business  ;  and  the  care  and  foresight  of  the  merchant* 
were  thus  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  populace.  The 
poor-rates  too,  had  risen  from  £600,000  at  the^beginning  of  the  century,  to 
d^3,C00,00O,  nor  could  this  prodigious  increase  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of 
population,  for  it  was  doubtful  whether  such  an  increase  had  taken  place. 
Indeed  it  was  thought  at  this  time  that  the  population  was  diminishing  and 
the  pressure  of  the  times  discouraged  marriages.  Amongst  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community  the  birth  of  a  child  was  considered  a  curse,  instead 
of  a  blessing.  Dr.  Price's  gloomy  apprehensions  so  worked  upon  several 
members  of  parliament,  that  Whitbread  introduced  a  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  all  cases  where  there  were  a  large  number  of  children,  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  honor,  and  recommended  a  line  of  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  those  who  had  no  families,  and  consequently  were  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  by  their  labour,  and  those  who  enriched  the  country  with  a 
number  of  children ;  and  proposed,  that  thn  latter  should  have  a  legal  claim 
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for  tlioir  bU|»i)ort.  Whitbioad  in  ronclubion  complimented  Pitt  Oil 
his  rocommcndinir  riovcrnm?nt  to  institute  a  liberal  premium  for  Uree 
familic?.  Shortly  alter  these  visionary  Kchcraes  Lord  Uawkcsbury  ap- 
pli*  d  for  leave  to  brin^  in  a  bill  to  rej.u!ate  the  asize  of  bread,  at  the  same 
time,  statinii  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  economical  condition  of  the 
country  ;  he  &ays  at  this  time  not  one  third  of  the  people  were  consumers  of 
wheaten  bread.  Notwithstanding  there  was  that  yearjimported  1,200,000  qrs. 
of  wheat,  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  part  of  Lancashire,  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  those 
of  Wales,  consumed  bread  made  of  oats,  barley,  and  other  grain.  The  al- 
lowance for  the  consumption  of  the  population  was  from  eight  to  nine  mil- 
lion qrs.  a  year  ;  but  this  quantity  the  country  did  not,  or  could  not  produce, 
therefore  on  an  average  an  importation  of  one  twentieth  part,  was  at  this  time 
necessary  ^for  the  home  consumption.  The  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1801  was  about  nine  millions,  and  the  increase  of  the  poor  rate  was 
nearly  ten  t'mes  as  great  as  the  increase  of  population.  However,  though 
the  house  passed  the  assize  bill  its  effect  was  far  from  l>eneficial,  all  sorts  of 
contrivances  being  immediately  resorted  to,  to  counteract  its  effect. 

In  1795  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  want  of  em- 
ployment by  the  labourers  on  the  rounds  ;  in  winter 
as  many  as  forty  men  were  unemployed  in  a  small 
parish,  and  if  the  householders  dd  not  choose  to 
employ  them,  they  were  paid  by  the  rate,  and  from 
this  circumstance  they  often  became  lazy  and  imperi- 
ous. In  some  cases  the  parish  contracted  with  indi- 
viduals to  have  their  work  performed  by  the  paupers 
at  a  given  price,  the  parish  paying  the  paupers,  and 
in  many  places  the  rounds-man  system  was  effected 
by  means  of  an  auction.  In  1S34,  in  Sulgrove, 
Northamptonshire,  the  aged  and  intirm,  were  sold 
once  a  month  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  prices  varying 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  from  Is.  6d.  to 
3s.  per  week.  At  Yardly,  Hastings,  all  the  unem- 
ployed men  were  put  up  to  sale  weekly ;  and  the 
Clergyman  of  the  Parish,  told  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
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missioner,  that  lie  had  seen  ten  men,  the  week  before 
knocked  down  to  one  of  the  farmers  for  5s.,  and 
that  out  of  170  male  paupers,  belonging  to  the  parish 
there  were  then  about  70  let  out  in  this  manner. 
One  eflfect  of  the  roundsmen  system,therefore  was  to 
throw  an  unfair  share  of  the  burthen  of  supporting 
the  poor  upon  those  rate  payers  who  did  not  employ 
labourers  to  reduce  their  rates,  because  the  farmer 
got  back  his  assessment,  or  part  of  it,  in  the  form  of 
cheap  labour.  It  is  evident  that  this  plan  had  no 
tendency  to  lessen  the  rates  or  to  check  the  spread  of 
pauperism,  but,  acted  on  the  contrary  by  increasing 
the  allowance  to  the  paupers,  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  bread,  and  the  number  of  their  children. 
It  tended  to  destroy  all  their  habits  of  providence 
and  economy,  and  counteracted  those  arrangements 
of  nature,  by  which  in  yearsof  scarcity,  the  smallest 
quantity  of  food,  that  there  is  to  be  divided,  is 
made  to  go  further,  than  it  would  have  done  or 
have  needed  to  do  in  times  of  greater  plenty.  It 
also  tended  to  encourage  by  a  premium,  the  pro- 
pagation of  poverty  and  destitution.  The  laws  for 
regulating  the  management  of  paupers  were  improved 
at  this  period,  though  on  the  other  hand,  very 
serious  abuses  were  introduced,  under  the  first 
pressure  of  the  high  prices  of  1795.  The  magistrates 
of  Berkshire,  and  those  of  several  other  southern 
counties,  published  tables  of  the  rate  of  wages, 
which  in  their  opinion  the  labourer  ought  to  receive 
and   directed  that  the  parish  officers  should   in  all 
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.cases  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  labourers  earn- 
ings to  this  amount,  and  this  example  was  followed 
in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  an  act   having 
I >een  passed  which  permitted  relief  to  he  given  to 
the  poor,  in  some  cases,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances at  their  own  houses ;  the  parishes  adopted 
various  expedients  to  carry  the  new  principal  into 
effect.     The  common  mode  was  by  what  was  called 
the  rounds-man  (or  otherwise  the  house-row,  billet, 
ticket,)  system.      The  parish  payed   the   occupiers 
of  property  to  employ  the  applicants  for  relief,  at  a 
rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  parish,  which  depended 
not  on  the  services,  but  the  want  of  the  applicants; 
and  the  employer  was  repaid  ail  he-advanced  beyond 
a  certain  sum  out  of  the  poor  rates. 

sir  William  Young  in  his  report  on  the  parUhof  Winslow,  in  Bucks,  tayt 
there  appeared  a  great  want  of  employment ;  as  in  winter,  sometimes  40  per- 
sons in  a  small  parish  go  the  rounds  to  obtain  work  ;  and  in  the  report  of 
Kil  worth  Beau  champ,  of  Leicestershire,  dated  1725.  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
winter  season,  and  at  other  times  when  a  man  is  out  of  work  he  applies  to 
the  overseer  and  he  sends  him  from  house  to  house  to  get  employ.  The 
householder  who  employs  him  Is  obliged  to  give  Mm  victuals  and  6d.  per 
day)  and  the  parish  adds  4d.  (making  10  per  day)  for  the  support  of  hia 
family.  This  is  what  is  called  the  rounds-man  system,  from  their  going  round 
the  village  or  parish  seeking  employ.  The  general  practice  says  the  report 
of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  where  the  rounds-men  system  was  adopted 
was  for  the  parish  to  make  an  agreement  with  a  farmer  to  sell  him  the  labour 
of  one  or  more  paupers  at  a  certain  price,  and  to  pay  the  pauper  out  of 
the  rates,  the  difference  of  his  wages,  and  his  proper  allowance  according  to 
the  tables.  But  the  most  important  act  relative  to  the  poor-law  passed  in 
1795,  which  reported  as  much  of  the  act  of  Charles  II.  as  authorized  justices 
to  compel  the  removal  of  poor  persons  likely  to  become  chargeable  provi* 
ded  that  none  should  be  compulsory  removed  until  they  actually  applied 
for  relief  this  was  at  length  removed  from  the  statute-book  as  a  most  tyran- 
nical power  by  which  the  labouring  classes  were  in  point  of  fact  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  mUcripte  glebne^  with  this  difference  only  that  they  werf 
«ach  confined  to  a  parish  instead  of  to  «  particular  estate. 
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The  total  aaoant  raised  under  the  nanie  of  parochial  and  county  ratei 
In  the  year  1785,  was  a^l84*904,  and  the  arerage  expenditure  of  the  threh 
yeart  preceding  was  -^,004,930.  In  the  year  1801,  the  •urn  expended  wil 
£4,017,871,  or  more  than  double  what  it  waa  for  the   last  eighteen  yftafk. 

The  population  of  England  was  about  eight  millions  in  1795,  and  Bin* 
mUlions  in  1801,  the  increase  of  the  poor  rate  therefore,  during  this  ptrlod 
appears  to  have  been  neariy  ten  times  as  great  as  the  increase  of  the  popu* 
lation.  A  portion  of  it  might  probably  be  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  th^ 
price  of  provisions ;  but  cerUinly,  not  one  half  can  be  so  accounted  for, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  this  latter  augmenUtton  had  Uken  place,  in  lest 
than  half  the  time  the  former  had  been  going  on,  and  ;that  it]  waa  ehicflt 
the  product  of  seven  years,  from  1794,  to  1801. 

Dr.  Burns  in  his  history  of  the  poor  laws,  published  in  ]764gTves  what  Stf 
F.  Eden  calls  a  somewhat  two  highly  coloured  picture,  but  though  his  tonft 
is  so  sarcastic,  the  statements  appear  in  regard  to  the  facts  embodied  In  lt| 
to  be  substantially  correct.  The  office  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  he  sayl 
seems  to  be  understood  to  be  tbis«  to  keep  an  extraordinary  look  out  to  pre- 
vent persons  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish,  or  to  inhabit  without 
certifteates  and  to  fly  to  the  justice  to  remove  them,  and  even  if  a  man 
brings  a  certificate,  then  to  caution  the  inhabitants  not  to  let  him  a 
farm  of  £10  a  year,  and  also  to  take  care  to  keep  him  out  of  all  parish 
oAcet,  to  advise  and  caution  them  when  they  hire  servants  to  hire  thett 
half-yearly,  or  by  the  month,  the  week,  or  the  day,  rather  than  by  any  way 
that  shall  give  them  a  settlement,  or  if  they  should  hire  them  for  a  year  then 
to  endeavour  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them  just  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  and  so  get  rid  of  them.  To  maintain  their  poor  as  cheap  as  they  can, 
and  at  all  events  not  to  lay  out  anything  in  prospect  of  any  future  good ; 
bat  only  to  serve  their  present  necessity.  To  bind  out  poor  children  as  ap- 
prentices no  matter  to  whom  or  to  what  trade,  only  to  take  especial  care  that 
the  master  Uvea  in  another  parish.  To  move  Heaven  and  Earth,  if  any  dis- 
pute happens  about  a  settlement,  and  in  that  case  to  invert  the  general  rule 
tnd  sUck  at  no  expense.  To  pull  down  the  labourer's  cottages  and  drive 
out  as  many  inhabitants,  and  admit  as  few  as  they  possibly  can,  that  is,  to 
depopulate  the  parish  in  order  to  lessen  the  rate«  to  be  generous  sometimeg 
by  giving  a  portion  with  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  to  the  reputed  father, 
on  condition  that  he  will  marry  her,  or  with  a  poor  widow,  (for  why,  says  he, 
should  she  be  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  matrimony,)  provided  that  the 
husband  settled  elsewhere,  or  if  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family,  appears  to 
be  industrious,  he  will  charitably  assist  him  in  obtaining  a  farm  in  some 
neighbouring  parish,  and  give  him  d^lO  to  pay  his  first  years  rent.  And  it 
^y  of  those  receiving  relief  have  a  mercantile  disposition,  they  will  some- 
ttiM  purchase  for  him  a  box,  witli  pins,  needles,  laces,  buckles,  and  luch  like 
No.  15.  H  H  H 
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wares,  and  send  him  abroad  in  the  character  of  a  petty  chapman,  and  with  the 
profits  of  those,  together  with  a  moderate  indulgence,  in  his  propenaity  to 
steal,  be  can  decently  support  himself  and  educate  his  children  in  the  same 
industrious  way.  Sir  F.  Eden  observes  with  respect  to  the  desolating 
effect  of  destroying  cottages,  or  otherwise  hindering  any  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  a  parish,  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  habitations  for  the 
poor  in  various  places.  Although  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  then 
repealed  in  \77o^  which  directs  the  building  of  cottages  with  4  acres  of  land 
attached.  A  stipulation  which  was  at  that  period  deemed  necessary;  from 
the  fears  which  were  entertained  of  cottages  becoming  two  numerous,  whose 
tenants  had  no  means  of  support.  He  further  states  that  in  one  populous 
neighbourhood  where  the  difficulties  of  procuring  tenements,  or  small  plats  of 
ground,  to  build  on  existed  ;  poor  people  have  more  than  otice  availed  them- 
selves of  a  long  night  to  rear  a  hovel  on  the  road  side  or  a  common. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  during  this  period,  the  decided 
and  rapid  advancement  of  the  middle  classes  as  well  as  those  who 
occupied  tlie  higher  stations  in  life,  exhibited  the  most  flattering  appear- 
ance in  every  circumstance  that  has  been  considered  by  political  econo- 
mists as  demonstrative  of  national  prosperity.  Sir  F.  Eden  was  even 
disposed  to  hesitate  in  admitting  that  tlic  great  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  poor-rates  was  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the  labourer  was  unable 
by  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  to  maintain  himself,  and  contends 
that  before  it  can  be  admitted,  it  should  be  proved  that  more  persons 
are  maintained  by  the  present  poor-rate,  than  were  by  half  that  sura  twenty 
years  before  ;  but  he  says  even  allowing  this  to  be  a  fact,  it  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  able  bodied  labourer,  whom  it  had  been  the  fashion  of  late 
years,  mistaken  through  benevolent  principles  of  policy,  to  quarter  in 
the  parish  would,  if  not  assisted  by  the  overseer  have  been  unable  to  benefit 
himself  while  his  employer  was  getting  rich  by  his  labour.  The  fact  seems 
to  have  been  that  instead  of  an  advance  of  wages  proportionate  to  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  the  labourer  has  received  tha^  portion  of  bis 
employer's  capital  which  was  destined  for  his  maintenance,  in  the  form  of 
poor-rate,  (the  very  worst  form  it  could  assume,)  instead  of  being  paid  as  the 
reward  of  fair,  well  earned,  equivalent  labour.  "  This  Sir  F.  Eden,  says  ii  a 
deplorable  evil  which  has  fallen  heavier  on  the  poor,  than  on  the  rich," 

Poverty  is  generally  considered  the  great  parent 
of  crime,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  attribute 
crime  to  ignorance ;  yet  it  cannot  always  be  the  case 
for  ignorant  people, if  they  are  well  fed  and  clothed 
will  seldom  be  tempted  to  steal,  or  commit  depreda- 
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tious.     Poverty  when  induced  by  idleness  and  indo- 
lence, must  ever  be  the  principal  cause  of  a  great 
part  of  the  crimes  committed,  for  an  industrious, 
sober^  intelligent  man,  will  ever  restrain  his  selfish 
inclinations,  and   we  have  numerous  instances  of 
persons  who  have  risen  by  their  own  industry,  tem- 
perance, and  application,  from  the  lowest  grades  of 
society,    to    wealth  and   eminence.       Amongst  all 
the  qualifications  which  m  a  combined  sense,  lead 
to  fortune ;    perhaps  none  is  more  necessary  than 
self  denial,  for  a  man  may  have  both   talents   and 
application,iiand  yet  if  he  cannot  resist  vi^lgar  temp- 
tations, they  will  prove  fruitless.      The  Scotch  as  a 
nation  are  particularly  characterized  for  self  denial 
and  it  is  this  quality  which  renders  their  prosperity 
so  certain,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     Self  denial 
is  one  of  the  noblest  virtues  ;  for  if  we  are  obliged  to 
abandon  some  sacred  principle,  in  order  to  gratify 
a    momentary    appetite,    if    the    future   is    to   be 
perpetually    sacrificed  for    the   sake    of   the   pre- 
sent, and  if  we  lead  such  a  life  as  Esau,  and  sacri- 
fice our  future  welfare   for  present   gratification ; 
then  are  we  totally  unfit  to  sustain  a  more  exalted 
station,  in  life      Self  indulgence  makes  brutes  of 
men,    whilst   self  denial    is   the   connecting    link 
t)etween  man  and  his  Creator ;  this  vice  is  almost 
invariably  the  result  of  evil  communications  in  youth, 
^nd  generally  becomes  a  custom  or  habit,  from  a 
continual  indulgence ;  in  fact  the  majority  of  our 
vicioasand  depraved  habits,  arise  from  the  contagion 
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of  example,  working  upon  ground  by  nature,  prer 
^ispos^d  to  nourish  ^nd  engender,  tarea  instead  qi 
ivbeat. 

There  are  some  who  eoniider  economy  a  positive  evil,  and  extravaganee 
a  real  benefit,  the  course  of  a  prodigal  man  therefore  is  Tietred  by  many 
with  considerable  admiration ;  he  passes  his  nights  in  mirth  and  riot,  eon* 
anmes  whatever  can  stimulate  his  satiated  appetite,  he  is  waited  upon  by  a 
erowd  of  equally  riotous  companions,  he  destroys  everything  around  him, 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  rides  his  horse  to  death  In  extravagant  attenipta 
to  wrestle  with  time  and  space,  and  when  be  has  spent  all  his  substance  in 
these  excesses,  and  dies  a  beggar,  and  an  outcast  of  society  ;  he  Is  said  to 
have  been  a  hearty  good  fellow,  and  to  have**  done  good  for  the  trade.*' 
But  on  the  contrary  when  a  roan  of  fortune  economizes  his  revenue,  and 
lives  like  a  virtuous  and  reasonable  being,  whose  first  duty  Is  the  cultivation 
of  his  Qttderstaiviing,  eats  and  drinks  with  regard  to  his  h||Mth,  and  keeps 
np  more  dependants  than  are  absolutely  sufficient  for  his  proper  comfor^ 
d^troys  nothing  wilfully,  has  respect  to  the  inferior  animals,  from  motives 
0/  prudence  and  mercy,  and  dies  without  being  in  debt,  or  mortgaging  bit 
laiidi*  be  ia  said  to  hare  been  a  shabby  fellow,  who  did  not  knov  bow  tQ 
circulate  his  money.  To  circulate  money  to  do  good  for  trade  in  the  mere 
common  sense  of  the  term  is  for  a  person  to  consume  unprofitably,  what  If 
t€«nomised«  would  have  enabled  hundreds^nstead  of  one  to  live  comfortably* 
Wa  wi]l  i^ve  two  historical  examples  of  these  opposite  mo^es  of  doing 
goo^  for  trade,  and  circulating  money.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
possessed  of  £60,000  a  year,  he  died  in  1687,  at  a  remote  Inn  in  Yorkshire* 
ndM^fd  to  the  utmost  misery  by  a  life  of  wanton  riot  and  debauchery,  whie)> 
exhausted  all  his  princely  resources,  he  was  left  in  his  dying  hour  under 
circumstances  which  are  well  described  by  Pope  in  the  following  lines. 

In  the  worst  Inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
file  Boor  of  plaster,  and  the  wall  of  dnng, 
Oi^  onceailock  bed,  but  repwred  withdraw. 
With  tape  tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw, 
The  George  and  Garter,  dangled  from  that  bedt 
V^ere  Uwdry  y^ow,.  strof •  with  dbrty  d«^ 
Great  Vllliers  lies,         *  •  • 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  Us  store, 
Vojiook  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valatd  mora, 
T^  vip^.  of  h|e  heatth,  of  fortmw^f^fiYhn 
And  tem^f  this  I«ord  pf  um1«m  tho^ianda  enda* 
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CoatrMt  the  course  of  tbU  unhappy  man  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge 
.  vater,  who  devoted  his  property  **  to  really  making  good  for  trade,"  he  con" 
ttructed  the  canals  which  connect  Manchester  with  the  coal  counties  and 
Liverpool.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  lived  in  a  round  of  conti.mai  folly,  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  limited  his  personal  expenditure  to  ^^400  a  year,  and 
devoted  all  the  remaining  portion  of  his  revenues  to  the  construction  of  a 
magnificettt  work  of  the  highest  public  uiility;  the  one  supported  a  train 
of  cookst  valets,  and  horse  jockeys ;  the  other  called  into  action  the  labour 
of  thousands  and  employed  in  the  direction  of  labour  the  skill  of  Brindley, 
l|»e  greatest  engineer  that  any  country  has  produced.  The  one  died 
greatly  in  debt*  leaving  no  trace  behind  him  but  ruin,  which  his  intempe<* 
ranee  had  produced.  The  other  bequeatlied  almost  the  largest  amount  of 
liroperty  in  England  to  his  descendants  [and  opened  a  channel  for 
indottry,  which  afforded  then  and  stUi  affords  employment  to  thousands. 

The  want  of  an  efficient  police  in  the  begining  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  111.,  and  the  utter  inatten- 
tion of  the  magistrates  to  the  security  of  the  sub- 
jects was  severely  felt.  The  inefficiency  of  the  con- 
staples  and  watchmen,  in  checking  the  tumults, 
that  were  constantly  occuring,  and  preventing  crime 
made  them  by-words,  in  the  city  of  London  and  its 
environs,  without  producing  either  fear  or  respect 
amongst  the  offenders.*  It  was  in  the  year  1753, 
chat  Sir  F.  Fielding  procured  a  Horse  Patrole  of 
80  men,  well  mounted  and  armed,  to  be  placed  upon 
the  several  roads,  near  the  metropolis,  which  proved 
quite  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  towns ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  exertions 

*  Colqnhoon  states  that  as  late  as  1800  a  Police  officer  who  was  watching 
tb«  booie  of  a  noted  receiver  of  atolea  goods,  in  the  parish  of  St«  James' 
bjp}ng  tiken  for  a  thief  by  the  watchman,  the  latter  entered  into  convsr- 
sation  with  him,  and  naming  the  receiver,  he  told  the  officer  he  was  very 
kind  ftnd  liberal  to  them,  so  they  never  disturbed  any  person  going  to  his 
h^^i  a^d  U  he  ba^  a^ythipg  to  oonvsy  tl^re,he  v^uldi^p  o^l  o|  sighl 
so  as  to  be  abls  to  say  he  ^ad  seen  nothing. 
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which  were  then  made,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reiga 
of  George  III. ;  all  kinds  of  robbery,  murder,  and 
abductions  wereliy  no  means  uncommon  occurrences 
even  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.     The  very  loll 
houses    which    marked   where  the    streets  ended, 
and  the  roads  commenced  were  insecure.     In  July 
1763  the  toll  gate  keeper  of  Marylebone  turnpike 
was   found  murdered   in  his  house,   and  attempts 
were  at  the  same  time  made  upon  other  toll  houses; 
the  trustees  of  turnpikes  were  obliged  to  increase 
the  number  of  tollgatherers,  and  furnish  them  with 
arms,  strictly  enjoiningthem  not  to  keep  any  money 
in  their  houses  after  eight  o'clock  at  night.     In  1760 
an  apothecary  was  attacked  in  Red-licm-street,  Hoi- 
born,  by  two  ruffians  with  fire  arms,  who   forcibly 
took  him   to   Blackmary's  hole,   but  released  hiin, 
when  they  discovered  he  was  not  the  person  they 
were  in  search  of.     About  the  same  time  a  passen- 
ger was  shot  by  footpads,  in  Hoi  horn,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening,  and  the  murderers  escaped.    In 
1777  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador,  was  robbed  in 
his  carriage,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  by  four  footpads 
who  also  escaped.     In  1778  a  gang  of  Smugglers, 
to  pass  over  Surrey  Bridge,  between  12 
)ck   in  the  morning*     Information  had 
usly  given  of  their  intention  to  the  Excise 
ant  with  22  dismounted  horse^Grenadiers 
ned  to  intercept  their  progress.    When 
iers  who  were  32  in  number,  discovered 
urrounded^  they  formed  themselves  iuto 
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two  lines,  and  placed  their  loaded  horses  in  the  rear, 
and  whilst  one  line  opposed  themselves  to  the 
bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  the  others  made  good  their 
retreat,  with  the  merchandise  they  bad  attempted 
to  bring  in.  Several  were  severely  wounded  on 
both  sides.  Not  long  after  this  a  large  deposit 
of  smuggled  goods  was  discovered  in  Fleet 
Prison,  the  smugglers  by  means  of  ladders^  con- 
veyed their  goods  over  the  wall,  and  the  prisoners 
secreted  them,  and  received  a  remuneration  for  their 
services. 

The  medical  police  as  it  was  called,  was  as 
inefficient  as  the  criminal  police,  in  their  particular 
department,  especially  in  getting  nuisances  removed 
for  though  the  Strand  and  St.  James-street,  were 
cleared  of  obstructions,  and  paved  on  an  improved 
system,  it  was  a  long  time  before  similar  improve- 
ments extended  to  the  other  parts  of  London. 
There  were  many  narrow  throughfares  resem- 
bling the  lanes  and  alleys  of  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter at  the  present  day,  encumbered  with  the  rubbish 
of  buildings,  and  the  dirt  and  refuse  of  the  houses. 
These  furnished  labyrinths  in  which  thieves  and  rob- 
bers easily  evaded  pursuit,  and  frequently  occasioned 
fatal  accidents  to  passengers.  In  Chancery  Lane, 
Smith&eld,  and  the  adjacent  neighbourhoods  we 
are  informed,  that  there  are  many  respectable 
and  even  opulent  portions  of  London,  where  a 
vast  number  of  pigs  were  kept,  and  fattened  on 
blood,  and  the  most  loathsome  garbage  that  can  be 
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conceiveil,  poisoning  the  neighbourhood  with  their 
effluvia.  Dr.  Johnson  after  a  visit  to  the  Metropolis 
of  England  ;  said  the  Kennels  of  South wark,  "run 
blood  two  days  a  week/'  and  even  the  di&tricts  of 
the  gentry  and  fashionable  people  were  not  exempt 
from  these  nuisances.  In  1761,  says  the  annual 
register,  a  great  many  pigs  were  Jately  seized  by  the 
churchwardens,  overseers,  and  constables  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  square,  and  sold 
under  the  act  which  made  all  pigs  forfeited  that 
were  bred,  fed,  or  kept  in  the  houses  or  backhouses 
of  the  paved  streets,  or  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
same. 

The  newspapers  of  the  times  are  also  filled  with  accounts  of  hoosei 
falling  to  decay  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  ot 
unoccupied  houses  in  which  many  persons  were  frequently  found  dead 
have  prohably  died  from  excessiye  want  or  wretchedness.  The  honest 
well  meaning  portion  of  the  poorer  classes,  are  necessarily  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  dishonest  class  in  every  large  city  where 
their  wages  are  steady  and  good.  The  former  have  less  temptations 
to  adopt  the  nefarious  courses  they  see  pursued  by  others.  When  the 
police  are  well  organized,  vigilant  and  eflficient,  they  are  deterred  from 
doing  it,  if  education  ia  diffused  amongst  them,  then  good  resolutions  are 
strengthened  by  the  taste,  they  acquire.  From  all  these  preservatives  against 
dishonesty  in  the  case  of  persons  strongly  tempted  to  it  by  natural  indo- 
lence and  familiarity  with  the  sight  of  it;  the  poorer  classes  of  the  metropo* 
lia  derived  but  little  assistance.  We  have  observed  there  were  no  Police, 
unless  the  system  adopted  by  Government  might  be  so  called  in  establishng  a 
Tolutttary  police,  by  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of 
criminals.  The  disorginization  of  the  lower  orders  at  this  time  was  carried  to 
a  high  pitch,  the  resorts  of  the  criminals  and  profligates  stretched  in  various 
lines  from  one  extremity  of  the  metropolis  to  the  other.  The  sanctuary  in 
Westminster  was  one  nucleus.  Whetstone  Park,  in  Holborn  another,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  tower  a  third.  The  former  were  connected  by  a  chain  of 
streets,  and  courts,  chiefly  inhabited  by  outcasts.  Hedge-lane,  St.  Giles. 
Scvbn  Di»lfc,  Winch-street,  Whitefriam,  thJe  Fleet,  Mary-le-bone,  the  nor- 
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Ihern  eztremitie«  of  Gnys-inn-lane,  and  aeveral  places  in  Southwarki  wtt€ 
equally  notorious.  There  might  even  be  found  dens  where  juvenile  crimi* 
naU  were  instructed  in  the  art  of  gaining,  picking-pockets,  admission  into 
shops  whilst  the  owners  were  seated  in  their  parlours,  or  how  to  effect  an  entry 
at  night,  into  houses  and  shops  by  various  means,  fhe  substitutes  that  were 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  an  organized  police  gave  occasion 
for  new  crimes.  These  were  men  destitute  of  employment,  such  as  discarded 
lawyers  clerks,  or  copiers  for  law  stationers,  all  '^whose  means  were  in  sup-* 
position,"  were  thus  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  occasionally  making  a  good 
round  sum  by  what  they  called  a  lucky  hit.  ^  I  keep  a  shop  in  Winch-street* 
and  sometimes  catch  a  thief,"  was  the  answer  returned  by  the  principle  wit- 
ness in  a  case  of  highway  robbery,  when  questioned  as  to  his  profession. 
And  thief  catching  after  this  manner  became  a  trade  with  many,  and  a  series 
of  trials  revealed  to  the  public,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  those 
wretches  to  tempt  their  victims  to  commit  the  crimes  for  which  they  after* 
wards  convicted  them,  and  thereby  gained  for  themselves  a  reward. 

The  public  expenses  paid  for  rewards  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  coun- 
ties for  U  years,  from  1786  to  1797^  inclusive  wa$  £94,430. 

The  items  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

A  reward  (besides  the  highwayman  ^s  property)  for  each  d^40. 

1.  William  and  Mary,  c.  8  ;  and  Geo.  I.  c,  SX 

For  Burglaries  £40,  besides  a  Tyburn  ticket  worth  ^SO;  Hand  12  William, 
III,,  c.  23. 

House-breaking  in  the  day  time  £40,  a  Tyburn  ticket  worth  £20  ;  together 
£60. 

11  and  12,  William  III.,  c.  23,  and  5  Ann,  c.  32. 

Ooods  stealing  to  the  value  of  5s.  from  any  shop,  warehouse,  or  stable,  jr 
Tyburn  ticket  £20. 

For  apprehending  and  prosecuting  to  conviction,  any  person  charged 
with  horse  stealing,.a  Tyburn  ticket  £20. 

For  apprehending  and  prosecuting,  with  effect,  any  person  coining  money 
a  reward  of  £40. 

For  apprehending  and  prosecuting  with  effect,  any  person  charged  with 
killlng,or  stealing  any  sheep,  lamb,  bull,  cow,  ox,  steer,  or  calf,  15  George, 
lie.  34,^10  reward. 

The  only  class  receiving  constant  high  wages,  was  the  Spitalfield  weavers, 
the  apprentices  and  journeymen  of  incorporated  trades,  the  coal  heavers,  and 
other  labourers  who  were  also  incorporated.  The  apprentices  and  journey- 
men could  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the  working  classes,  they  were  the 
future  members  of  the  middle  classes  in  a  state  of  probation.  The  wealthy 
tradesman  had  not  then  so  completely  taken  possession  of  the  London  trades 
as  to  render  the  capitalists  and  operatives  a  permanently  distinct  rlars. 
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The  coal-heavers,  porters,  &c.,  were  from  their  situatioas,  aa  aacalttratMf^ 
and  robust  race  of  men ;  there  was  very  little  education  amongst  them  ;  an^ 
they  were  the  only  sections  of  the  lower  classes  where  it  could  be  well  looked 
for  as  the  excessive  violence  of  their  trades  unions,  then  heard  of  for  the  fifft 
time  fully  proved.  Amongst  the  remainder  of  the  honest  poor,  their  wagea 
were  in  one  point  of  view  high  but  very  precarious^  they  were  frequently  one 
third  of  their  time  unemployed  ;  and  yet  for  the  education  of  all  this  mass 
of  the  people,  no  provision  was  made.  The  clergy  took  very  little  trouble 
in  the  instruction  of  their  children,  the  charity  and  free«8chools  of  earlier 
times,  though  originally  formed  for  this  purpose,  were  organized  on  too  nar^ 
row  a  scale  for  their  beneAt,  Sunday-schools,  were  an  invention  of  a  latei' 
date,  and  did  not  come  into  operation  till  within  a  few  years.  The  Metho* 
dists  were  the  only  teachers  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  metropolis,  and  they 
trere  the  mosi  persevering  of  that  time.  Thus  the  lower  classes  of  the 
metropolis,  abandoned,  uneducated,  with  precarious  means  of  subsistencef 
and  unchecked  by  the  watchfulness  of  a  police,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
acquire  either  social  or  moral  habits.  The  ranks,  too«  were  constantly 
feeruitedby  a  class  which  occnipied  a  sort  of  midway  position  between  thtf 
honest  and  dishonest,  and  the  idle  and  industrious. 

During  the  war  in  which  the  kingdom  was  in^ 
tolved,  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  numerous  h'censes 
had  been  issued  by  Government  to  privateers  in  the 
service ;  in  all  vessels  provided  with  letters  of  mark 
which  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  licensed 
piracy,  taking  part  with  buccaneers^  whose  crimes 
are  winked  at  by  the  government,  as  long  as  they  are 
directed  exclusively  to  impoverishing  its  enemies  by 
plundering  their  subjects.  The  records  of  the  admi- 
ralty  court  show^  that  these  licenses  were  not  unfre^ 
quently  taken  out  by  abandoned  adventurers  whose 
purpose  was  to  make  them  a  pretext  for  robbing  in-^ 
discriminately  hostile  and  neutral  vessels,  but  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  occupa« 
tion  blunted  men's  abhorence  of  plunder  and  vio« 
lence.    The  peace  threw  numbers  of  these  men 
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iooie  upon  society,  and  ^vitb  them  a  number  of  soK 
diers  and  sailors,  who  had  served  in  the  army  and 
navy.  A  large  portion  of  this  community  found 
their  way  to  the  metropolis,  some  with,  and  others 
without  money;  and  all  devoid  of  habits  of 
regular  industry,  and  most  of  them  not  over  scrupu* 
loiis  how  they  obtained  a  livelihood.  Some  were 
drawn  off  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  the  vacancies 
in  the  regular  army,  and  great  numbers  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  whilst  others 
were  laid  hold  of,  by  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
supply  the  plantations  with  captured  servants* 
Amongst  these  young  men  the  sons  of  citizens  who 
were  attracted  by  the  frank  and  free  manners  of  the 
discharged  soldiery,  had  become  their  associates.* 
A  few  examples  of  the  direction  which  this  feeling 
took,  seeme  to  furnish  us  with  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  mobs  of  that  period,  and  forme  no 
animportant  history  of  the  manners  of  the  classes 
we  have  been  contemplating.  In  the  annual  register 
for  1756,  it  appears  in  the  records  of  the  election 
of  Stephen  Theodore  Jansin,  Esq.,  to  be  chamberlain 
of  the  city  of  London,  that  he  was  the  first  sheriff 
who  for  a  long  time,  ventured  to  see  justice  executed 

*  The  f  overnmetit  recruito  were  lodged  m  large  numberB  hi  the  saToy 
while  others  were  <iuartered  in  "private  lock-houses,  the  keepers  of  which 
•  kept  over  them  a  jealous  watch.  Frequent  attempts  to  escape  wtve  lliB  cpnp 
•e^ueaeef  and  the  aympathtesof  the  populace  being  ever  alive  whenever 
aaythiBg  bordering  on  coercion,  or  restraint  is  perceived  i  the  mob  waa 
freqnenHy  brought  into  collision  with  the  officers  of  the  4aw.  A  ^Ung  f4 
cMtoity  WM  eonaei|u^ntly  creatted^  and  n  desire  to  prove  the  %efi«3f S/ej 
«f  Iht  poUcein  coatroUing  the  general  wishes  or  desire  of  the  mob 
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at  Tyburn,  (even  in  cases  that  seemed  to  require  it 
most)  without  the  aid  of  military  force.  We  learn 
also  from  the  same  resource  that  in  1763  as  soon  as 
the  execution  of  several  criminals^  condemned  at  the 
Sessions  of  the  Old  Bailey  was  over  at  Tyburn,  the 
body  of  Cornelius  Saunders,  who  was  executed  for 
stealing  JS50  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  White,  in  Lamb- 
street,  Spitalfields,  was  carried  and  laid  before  her 
door,  where  a  great  number  of  persons  assembled, 
until  at  last  they  grew  so  outrageous  that  a  guard  of 
soldiers  was  called,  to  stop  their  proceedings. 
Notwithstanding  which^  they  forced  open  the  door 
and  brought  out  all  the  household  furniture,  piled  it 
up  on  a  heap  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  to  prevent  the 
guard  from  extinguishing  the  flames,  pelted  them  off 
with  stones  and  would  not  disperse  till  the  whole 
was  consumed.  Next  year  a  similar  scene  was  wit- 
nessed. A  criminal  was  condemned  for  returning 
from  transportation,  and  many  other  instances  shewed 
the  necessity  of  a  regularly  ordered  police  force.  In 
lighter  matters,  the  easily  assembled  and  excited 
populace  of  London,  and  other  large  cities  and 
towns,  seem  to  have  been  animated  with  a  reckless 
self-willed  spirit  of  contradiction.  Nothing  delight- 
ed them  so  much  as  to  take  the  punishment  of  a 
pickpocket  or  other  delinquent  into  their  own  hands, 
and  duck  the  offender  These  evils  continued  unabat- 
ed for  some  years,  the  celebrated  H.  Fielding,  states 
that  the  increase  of  Robberies  and  disorderly  con- 
duct in  London  was  so  great  that  the  streets  and  roads 
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were  impassable  withoat  danger  and  were  infested 
by  a  gang  which  much  resembled  the  Italian  Ban* 
ditti.  The  public  had  indeed  cause  for  alarm  when 
we  learn  there  were  a  gang  of  rogues  to  the  number 
of  an  hundred  who  were  incorporated  in  a  body 
with  officers  and  treasury  and  a  method  which  re- 
duced theft  and  all  other  depredations  into  a  regu- 
lar system.*  In  this  society  were  men  who  ap- 
peared in  various  disguises  and  mixed  in  different 
companies. 

However  we  mast  not  permit  these  statements  to  carry  us  too  far  in  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  people  at  this  time^  and  we 
cannot  from  a  few  particular  facts  form  a  statement  of  the  whole  deport* 
ment  of  civil  society.  Facts  that  are  remarkahle  are  more  apt  to  be 
recorded  and  commented  upon  by  co-temporary  writers,  than  those  of  an 
ordinary  character.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  shewing  a  complete  view 
of  the  state  of  society  in  any  past  age,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  ample 
statistical  Information. 

*  The  felonies  committed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  with  respect  to  horse  steal- 
ing alone  exceeds  all  credibility.  Above  thirty  thousand  horses  are  said  to  be 
flayed  and  boiled  in  London,  annually ;  at  the  seventeen  licensed  houses,  of 
which  about  one  fourth  are  brought  there  alive,  chiefly  supposed  to  be 
stolen.  These  establishments  require  additional  regulations,  to  enforce 
those  laws,  which  the  legislature  had  in  view,  when  the  act  of  the  36,  George 
HI.  was  passed  for  licensing  persons  to  slaughter  horses.  In  the  operation 
of  this  act,  the  inefficacy  of  the  best  laws  are  strongly  evinced,  when 
measures  are  not  pursued  to  insure  a  prompt  execution  of  them.  This 
statement  shows,  how  imperfect  was  the  police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the 
country  at  this  time. 
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THE  PEESENT  CONDITION  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

History  of  crime— the  effect  of  peace  after  along  war — the  sources  of  erlms 
— statistics  of  crine— mines  of  the  new  poor*law  act— thefts  on  the 
Thames,  and  loss  of  property  to  the  various  trades  in  London --the  men* 
dicity  of  large  towns  and  cities— the  idleness  of  the  paupers — ^the  ancient 
system  of  the  poor-laws — the  parishes  in  Wiltshire  where  the  poor-rates 
exceeded  the  rental—  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  in  George,  II.,— 
the  wages  of  lahour— the  great  scarcity  checking  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion—the higher  the  standard  of  subsistence  establishes  the  fact  that  less 
danger  of  famine  is  esperienced— the  rates  of  mortality— an  illustration 
the  dtilnsion  of  knowledge  infuses  a  taste  for  the  comforts  and  conveniencies 
of  life-— the  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  poor-laws,  occasioned  by  the 
law  of  settlements— the  manners  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis— their  ex- 
travagant and  tlioughtless  depravity— confederacies— actions— dissipation 
—employment  of  the  poor — number  of  unemployed  labourers— depravity 
and  misery  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  &c. — the  cause 
of  disease  and  mortality  in  the  cities  and  northern  counties— statistical 
account  of  Leeds— the  state  of  the  children  employed  In  the  factories 
— the  number  employed— their  character. 

In  contemplating  these  extrawdinary  and  benefi- 
cial changes  in  the  condition  of  society,  within  the 
last  century,  we  must  not  omit  to  consider  the 
deformities  which  still  exist  amongst  the  lower 
classes',  causing  corruption  and  disease,  iu  the 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  artisan.  By  carefuHy 
examining  the  state  of  each  class  of  the  population, 
we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  trace  the  various 
causes  producing  those  evils,  which  we  have  yet 
so  deeply  to  complain  of.  Although  England  may 
with  propriety  be  called  the  land  of  liberty,  yet 
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liberty  without  a  rigid  obedience  of  the  laws,  will 
necessarily  occasion  disorder  and  anarchy ;  whilst 
obedience  without  liberty  is  slavery. 

It  is  a  favourite  theory  with  many  persons  that 
this  nation  is  retrograding  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  crime,  and  destitution  which  pre- 
vail. That  it  has  been  augmenting  since  1785. 
is  most  certain  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  idle,  to 
contend  that  as  a  Nation,  we  are  not  advancing  in 
everything  which  renders  our  state  great  and  power-* 
ful,  and  we  will  even  contend  that  the  increase  in 
crime  is  no  proof  at  all  of  the  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  seeing  that  the  nature  and  malig-* 
nity  of  these  crimes^  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
treacherous  and  blood  thirsty  disposition^  which 
characterized  those  of  former  days* 

From  1805  to  1815  a  considerable  increase  had 
taken  place,  though  not  greater  in  proportion  to  th# 
increased  population^  than  prior  to  that  period* 
From  1816,  to  1826,  the  amount  of  crime  had 
doubled,  and  has  proportionably  increased  from 
that  period  down  to  the  present  time.  The  sudden 
increase  in  crime  immediately  after  the  year  1815 
may  be  partially  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  wars  the  greater  portion  of  the  dissolute 
and  profligate  were  drained  ofl^  by  the  press-gang, 
and  the  enlistments  which  then  took  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  many  of  the  more  trivial  offences 
were  punished  by  the  magistracy  by  sending  the 
offenders  into  the  navy  or  foreign  service.      After 
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the  peace   of    1815,  a  great  number    of  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  disbanded,  (the  majority  of  whom 
had  been  living  lawless  and  reckless  lives^)  and  it  is 
not  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  that  crime  should 
have  much  increased  at  this  period,  for  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  they  should  immediately  acquire 
habits  of  social  order,  or  become  good  and  useful 
members  of  society.     Another  cause  which  we  think 
might  have  operated  in    producing   this    sudden 
increase  of  crime,  was  that  the  penal  laws  were  con- 
siderably relaxed  in  their  severity,  whereby  many 
persons  objection  to  prosecute  was  partially  removed ; 
for  prior  to  the  year  1820,  many  minor  offenders  as 
wellas  those  of  deeper  die,  were  permitted  to  escape 
justice,  from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  on  the  part  of 
those  injured  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  total  absence  of 
a  police  force,  or  other  well  organized  authorities, 
enabled  the  culprit  to  evade  the  law,  when  a  dispo- 
sition to  prosecute  did  exist.      If  (as  it  is  frequently 
contended,)  crime  is  the  general  effect  of  destitution 
and   starvation,  that  there  should  be  thus  a  con- 
tinued increase,  is  one  of  the  greatest  anomalies, 
which  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  enquirer,  in 
considering  the  general  condition  of  the  people  of 
England,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  vast  increase 
of  our  means  of  producing  wealth,  and  the  aggrc^te 
amount  of  property,  which  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  persons,  conversant  with  the  subject  is  so 
great  that  we  have  a  non  consuming  producing 
power,    (mechanical  and  chemical,)  equal  to    the 
labour  of  six  hundred  million  persons. 
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It  it  true  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  property,  of  our  legitimate  aris- 
tocracy, ha«  Increaaed  id  value  beyond  all  precedenty  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  even  to  ten  times  the  value,  It  was  two  or 
three  hundred  years  since ;  a  more  powerful  aristocracy  than  any 
In  Korope,  has  arisen  in  the  present  century,  namely,  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  BO  much  so  that  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  boast  at  various  public 
meetings  by  the  large  capitalists,  that  they  are  "able  to  buy  up  the  old  aris- 
tocracy of  England,"  and  yet  we  have  also  a  vast  increase  of  crime ;  the 
criminal  records  for  the  last  forty  years,  shewing  it  to  be  seven  to  one,  in 
amount  over  those  which  preceded  them ;  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  most  humi- 
liating to  us  as  a  nation, (vide  statistics  of  crime  and  destitution  in  appendix) 
It  mast  not  however,  be  Infered  from  this  sutement  of  the  extent  of  crime, 
and  moral  turpitude,  that  the  state  of  this  nation  at  large  is  worse  than  many 
other  countries  in  Europe,  though  it  exhibits  sufficient  cause  for  deep  regret, 
and  ought  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  greater  exertion.  We  believe.  Indeed 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  Uke  a  similar  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  France, 
and  other  countries,  the  result  would  be  still  more  deplorable  and  a  greater 
amount  of  turpitude  in  proportion  to  the  population  be  found  to  exist  than 
is  even -perceptible  in  thlscountry.  Many  of  the  evils  In  England^  may  be 
attributed  In  a  great  degree  to  the  imperfection  of  our  laws,  which  seem 
rather  to  aim  at  punishment,  and  compel  a  blindfold  obedienee ;  than  by  seek- 
ing to  remove  the- causes  of-  discontent  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimi- 
nal offencea.  The  wans  of  a  police  force  sufficiently  strong  and  pro- 
perly organized  appears  to  have  been  much  felt  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  even  now  in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  shipwrecks  and 
smuggling  are  frequent,  the  executive  power  is  completely  paralyxed,  the 
magistrates  being  frequently  afraid  to  exercise  authority  from  the  dange* 
rous  character  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  His  also  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  the  receivers  of  goods  thus  unlawfully  obtained,  are  not 
unfrequently  persons  of  some  opulence,  who  are  therefore  more  capable  of 
screening  tkemseWes,  and  the  parties  primarily  concerned  in  these  depreda- 
tions. A  board  of  police  open  to  no  infinence,  would  perhaps,  l>e  able  to 
institute  effectual  measures  to  prevent  these  things.  (See  p^ice  improve* 
ments.) 

A  slight  glance  at  'the  following  statistic  of  criqpe  and  education,  com- 
psted  with  the  price  of  provisions,  may  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of 
our  state,  of  society,and  from  this  it  maybe  observed  that  the  high  price 
of  com  has  nothing  to  do  with  criminal  offences. 

It  Is  a  curious  and  important  fact,  that  daring  the  period  irhfn  the  DiatUfc 
leries  were  stopped,  in  17Mi  and  1797 ;  although  bread  and  every  necessary 
of  life  was  considerably  bighei^  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  poor 
people  in  that  psrt    of  the  town   where  they  resided,  were  apparently 
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more  comfortable^  paid  their  rents  more  regulaily,  and  were  better  fed  tbao 
tbey  were  at  any  period  some  years  before,  although  they  had  not  the 
benefit  of  the  extensive  charities,  which  where  distributed  in  IW.  This 
can  only  be  accounted  for«  by  their  being  denied  the  indulgence  of  Gln» 
which  had  become  in  a  great  measure  Inaccessable  from  ita  very  U|^  pricew 
It  may  fidily  be  concluded  that  the  money  formerly  spent  in  tUa  imprudent 
manner,  had  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  pvoTisionsr  and  other  neces- 
saries to  the  amount  of  some  hundred  tbonaand  povindo.  The  effects  of 
their  being  deprived  of  this  baneful  liquor,  were  also  evident  in  thebr  more 
orderly  conduct ;  quanrels  and  assaults  wers  leas  frequent,  they  seldom  lesov- 
ted  to  the  Pawnbrokers  shops  $  yet  at  this  time  bitad  was  Is.  Sd.  the  quartsn 
loaf ;  and  meat  hi^er  than  in  the  proceeding  yenr,  particnlariy  Peilc«  which 
arose  partly  firom  the  stoppage  of  the  Distilleries,  but  chiefly  from  the 
scarcity  of  grain. 

Total  number  of  committals  taking  decimal  yean  :— 

wheat  tfpqr.   com-     con-       population.         one         males    females 
f.    d.  mitted.  victed.  to 

In  1805  SS   9  iMS  S^4fl9»7f8  ..Vm  ..  VK  ..  Sm% 

18)5  65    7  7,818  IO,S7M87  -  MIS  ..  e,0S5  ..  1413 

1817  88  11  1S,988  11,348,750  ..    815  ..  11,885  ..  S1S5 

1885  88   6  1MS7  18,881,808  ^    888  ..  ll^tO  ..  SSa 

1895  38    4  90,731  16,500       14,788«4a0  ..    71S  ..  18^  ..  3171 

1840  68    4  97.187  90,733       15,089,554  ..    534  ..  91,875  ..  5il9 

Agricultural        Manufacturing  and 
eeunties.  mizt,  counries. 

IJaable  to  read  md  write  3^9  ••  •  •  3,179  ISee  appendix  the  num* 

Read  and  write  imperfectly  5^18  ..  ••  5^853  r  her  of  persons    coss- 

Read  and  write  weu  576  •.  ••  889r  mitted  in  Tarioua  conn- 

Instraetion  superior  H  ..  .•  53)  ties  in  1805  and  1849. 

Agee  of  these  committed  cent  cent  proportion  on 

in  1849.  proportion.  population. 

Under  15  years  ••  1,879  5  3  36  0 

15«sdvader90    "  ..  6^884  99  9  9  9 

90          "     95     *'  ..  7t73l  94  7  9  7 

95           "      30     "  ..  4,781  15  3  SO 

as          '^     40     '^  ..  5,974  16  8  19  9 

40           "     80     "  ..  fi,Mt  8  3  9  8 

10           *'      80     "^  ..  1,183  3  8  8  4 

SOandabore         ''  ..  573  1  8  7  9 

AneaetMcistrined  ..  619  9  0  6  3 

31,808       99,733  Conrieted. 
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If  the  amount  of  crime  in  this  eouutrybe  greater 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe^  (which  seems 
simiewhat  doubtful,)  it  not  only  admits  of  explana- 
tion, but  the  evidence  afforded  by  an  examination 
of  our  criminal  calendar,  will  prove  that  the  offences 
are  of  a  more  trivial  nature,  and  may  be  traced  to 
the  peculiarities  of  oar  national  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions.    England  being  pre-eminently  a  mercantile 
community    abounding    in    well     stocked   shops 
and  warehouses,  shipping,  and  manuiacturies,  &c., 
great  quantities  of  various  commodities  are  con- 
stantly  being  transfered  from  place  to  place  which 
afford  a  large  field  for  de|)Pedations  and  plunder. 
The  extentofour  commerce  necessarily  requires  that 
great  confidence  should   be  reposed   in  Partners, 
Qerks,  Warehousemen,  Shopmen,  Factors,  Agents, 
and  others;  who  are  frequently  unable  to  resist  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  thus  exposed.     To 
this  may  be  added,  the  vast  increase  in  the  paper 
currency  and  securities  for  money.     The  intoxica- 
ting and  illusive  stimulants  to  excessive  speculations 
are  fruitful  causes  of  crime,  leading  to  sudden  vicissi- 
tudes, avidity  for  gain  and  contempt  of  poverty,  cre- 
ating a  violent  thirst  for  riches,  to  procune  which,  it 
win  be  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  offences  in 
this  country  are  committed.     Where  there  is  little 
chattel  property  and  the  transfer  of  property  is  much 
less  frequent,  there  cannot  be  so  great  an  induce 
ment  or  the  same  opportunities,  to  thieve,  either  from 
the  person,  house,  or  warehouse,  and  where  the  la- 
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bouriDg  population  (as  in  the  agricultural  dbtrictfi) 
form  a  distinct  caste,  not  liable  to  those  unexpected  al- 
terations of  condition,  they  are  alsoexempt  from  those 
vicious  excitements  to  which  sudden  wealth  or  raging 
poverty  are  exposed.  Hence  (says  Wade)  it  is  ap- 
prehended may  be  traced  the  predominance  of 
crimes  against  property  in  this  country. 

We  are  peculiarly  an  enterprising,  industrious 
people,  and^he  range  for  plunder  is  wider  and  more 
seductive,  the  necessities  of  individuals  more 
sudden  and  urgent ;  and  the  frequent  ebbs  and 
flows  in  their  circumstances  beget  a  reckless  excite- 
ment, which  makes  them  not  very  scrupulous  about 
the  means  adopted.  On  theother  hand,  he  says,  we 
are  no  doubt  acomparatively  moral,  and  enlightened 
people,  which  seems  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the 
great  disparity  existing  between  oflences,againstpro- 
perty,  and  those  against  the  person,  the  latter  accom- 
panied with  violence,  and  exhibiting  greater  depra- 
vity of  heart,  being  much  fewer  in  England,  than  on 
the  Continent.  We  are  in  fact  too  cautious  and 
calculating  a  people,  to  give  place  to  the  unprofitable 
and  dangerous  impulses  of  passion ;  and  hence  crimes 
originating  from  revenge,  jealousy,  lust,  or  mere 
atrocity,  are  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence,  than 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  Kingdoms.  Our  offences 
like  ofir  pursuits,  are  of  a  mercanUle  natore^  and 
even  h^hway  robbery  is  getting  extinct  amongst  us, 
the  crimes  of  burglary,  forgery,  coining,  swindling 
theft,  fraudulent  insolvencies,  and  amusing,  com- 
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prebend  nearly  the  whole  of  the  offences  of  the  pre* 
sent  day.  These  do  not  indicate  personal  hostility 
to  nrankind,  but  only  a  culpable  mode  of  obtaining 
those  things  in  general  request. 

It  wfU  be  found  if  we  oompare  tbe  respective  amount  of  offences  commit •* 
ted  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  manufacturing  counttes.  with  those  which 
were  committed  in  the  agricultural  districts,  that  crime  greatly  predomiuates 
In  the  former,  even  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  stntement,  Uie  number   in  183S  being— 

As  1  to  (56,  in  1840  ;        As  1  to  538  in  tbe  manufacturing  districts 

As  1  to  443,  in  1840  ;       As  1  to  513  in  the  metropolitan  districts 

As  1  to  961,  in  1840  ;        As  1  to  656  in  the  agricultural  counties 

In  fact,  in  some  of  the  wholly  agricultural  counties,  the  proportion  is  still 
less,  being  as  one  to  1088,  and  in  Northumberland,  as  one  to  2,790,  the  fore- 
going statement  presenta,  however^  an  increase  even  in  the  agricultural 
counties,  between  the  years  1832,  and  1840. 

These  statistics  of  crime  can  scarcely  be  depended 
upon  as  proving  a  general  increase  of  depravity 
in  tbe  community,  and  are  at  least  but  a  question* 
able  criterion  of  national  morals,*  and  although  these 
tables  show  an  enormous  increase,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  they  prove,  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
retrogarding,  for  had  there  been  any  national  degen- 
eracy ;  it  would  have  been  shared  equally  by  the 
females  in  this  country  with  the  males,  which  we 
do  not  find  to  be  the  case ;  the  number  of  female 
culprits  being  comparatively  very  few,  thus  affording 
satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  local 
circumstances,  or  the  great  increase  in  commercial 
prosperity,  and  matters  connected  therewith^  which 
have  affected  the  female  portion  of  the  population 
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but  slightly.  Whilst  the  numbers  of  males  com- 
mitted, has  increased  from  1805  to  1840,  5*72  per 
cent,  we  find  the  increase  in  the  female  commitals  to 
be  only  2-89  per  cent. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  that  education  is  a  great 
preventive  of  crime,  and  although  the  returns  of 
France  seem  to  indicate  that  the  best  educated 
districts  are  those  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
criminal  offences  are  committed,  it  would  he  ex- 
tremely erroneous  to  draw  any  conclusion  to  the 
contrary  from  these  facts,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  best  educated  districts  are  far  more  densely 
populated ;  being  those  where  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufacture  is  principal  y  carried  on ;  and  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  to  arise  from  the 
greater  temptation  presented,  and  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities afforded,  and  not  the  consequence  of  sope^ 
rior  instruction,  but  In  defiance  of  its  checks  and 
monitions. 

In  Scotland  in  1832,  there  was  only  one  offender 
to  973  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  Wales  only  1  to 
2,348,  which  is  doubtless  to  be  assigned,  to  the 
absence  of  much  commercial  business,  and  the 
greater  preponderance  of  rural  occupations.  In 
support  of  this  view,  ignorant,  d^jaded,  and  impov- 
erished Spain^  might  be  pronounced  three  times  less 
vicious  than  France  ;  and  seven  times  less  than 
England,  if  crimes  against  property  be  regarded 
as  a  safe  criterion  of  national  character.  The^scarcitj 
of  chattel  property  in   Spain,  as  compared  with 
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England,  and  its  limited  commerce,  and  manufac- 
factores ;  we  conceive  to  be  the  only  cauae  of  their 
being  less  crime  in  that  country,  whilst  the  atrocity 
and  Yiolence  of  those  committed  on  the  person,  both 
in  Spain,  and  France ;  must  ever  prove  England  to 
be  not  only  more  enlightened,  and  civilized ;  but 
entitled  notwithstanding  the  greater  amount  of 
crime,  to  claim  a  superiority  in  her  national  charac-* 
ter. 

The  advantages  of  an  effective  body  of  police  are 
very  apparent  in  checking  the  commission  of  more  fla- 
grant offences,  in  proof  of  which  let  us  look  at  the  state 
of  London,  prior  to  the  year  1700.  At  that  time  the 
most  daring  and  atrocious  crimes  were  perpetrated 
even  in  the  open  streets,  and  frequently  in  the 
actual  presence  of  the  police.  To  rectify  these  evils 
the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  at  the  Guildhall,  di- 
rected that  from  thenceforth  all  constables  should  from 
the  Ist  of  Novemlier,  to  the  1st  of  Febuary,  com- 
mence their  watch  at  ten  o*clock  at  night,  and  con* 
tinne  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  from  which  it 
appears  that  before  this,  the  watch  was  not  kept 
on  even  to  sunrise  in  Winter,  and  that  during  the 
day  they  were  entirely  without  any.  In  1704  the 
Common  Council  appointed  for  the  different  wards 
584  constables  or  police,  providing  them  respec* 
tivdy  with  a  lantern  and  candle  and  arming  them 
with  halbertSy  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  ordered 
that  they  should  commence  their  duties  at  nine  in  the 
evening  find  continue  them  until  seven  in  the  morn* 
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ing.during  the  winter  months ;  and  from  ten  at  night 
until  five  in  the  morning  in  the  summer.  All  house* 
keepers  were  also  directed  to  hang  out  one  or  more 
lights  to  burn  during  the  night  from  11  p.m.  to  6 
A.M.  excepting  only  a  few  nights  when  the  moon 
was  near  her  full  Notwithstanding  all  these  regu- 
lations  and  precautions  says  Maitland,  the'slreets  in 
1728,  were  grievously  infected  with  street  robbers, 
their  audacity  was  such  that  Members  of  Parlia* 
ment  and  in  fact  any  one  during  the  night  who  was 
not  well  guarded  became  sure  victims.  In  1730  the 
Middlesex  Grand  Jury  included  in  their  presenta*- 
tions  in  coujunction  with  the  evils  attendant  upon 
Gin  Shops,  the  unusual  swarms  of  stuidy  and  clam- 
orous beggars  that  infected  the  metropolis,  and  also 
the  bold  and  frequent  street  robberies  which  they 
represented.  **  As  a  wickedness  that  until  within  these 
few  years  was  unheard  of  among  us,"  for  during  the 
commonwealth  and  the  administration  0f  Cromwell, 
the  highways  and  streets  of  the  metropolis  appear 
to  have  been  secure.  It  was  not  till  1736  that  lamp 
posts  and  glass  lamps  were  directed  to  be  put  up  in 
the  city^  they  were  kept  burning  all  the  year  round 
during  the  night,  but  a  few  years  after  this,  individual 
security  in  the  streets  was  as  great  as  formerly. 

In  1744  it  is  recorded  that  a  band  of  despera* 
does  to  the  number  of  twenty  attacked  Saint  Mar- 
tin's Round  Tower,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  armed  with  cutlasses,  bludgeons,  and 
pistols,  with  the  design  of  rescuing  some  of  toeir 
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comrades;  nor  could  they  be  dispersed  till  a  party 
of  horse  guards  bad  been  sent  for.  The  peace 
officers  were  frequently  deterred  from  rendering 
assistance,  by  threatened  assassination,  and  many  of 
the  robbers  would  call  on  thems  and  insist  upon  their 
beting  pardon,  for  endeavouring  to  do  their  duty  ^ 
and  make  them  promise  not  to  molest  them  again ; 
some  whose  lives  were  threatned  were  obliged  to 
lie  in  Bridewell  for  their  safety.  In  an  address  to 
the  King,  in  the  same  year,  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  they  represent  the  unsafe  condition 
of  the  City,  in  the  following  terms,  "that  divers  con- 
federates in  great  numbers  of  evil  disposed  persons, 
armed  with  bludgeons,  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  other  dan- 
gerous weapons  ;  infest  not  only  the  private  lanes,  ojnd 
passages,  kut  likewise  the  public  streets  and  places,  of 
usual  concourse  ;  and  commit  the  most  daring  outrages 
upon  the  persons  of  your  Majesties  Leige  sul^ects; 
whose  qffairs  oblige  them  to  pass  through  the  streets, 
by  terrifying,  robbings  and  wounding  them,  and  these 
acts  are  frequently  perpetrated,  at  such  times  as  were 
heretofore  deemed  hours  (^security."*  The  account 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  officers  of  justice  have  been 
repulsed  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  some  of 
whom  have  been  shot  at,  some  wounded,  and  others 
murdered,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  and  appre- 
hend the  said  persons,  by  which  means  many  are 
intimidated  from  duly  executing  their  office,  and 
others  put  in  manifest  danger  of  their  lives."  These 
evils,  however,  continued  unabated  for  many  years 
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after  this.  What  indeed,  sajs  a  writer  of  those 
times,  ^^may  not  the  public  apfirelieHd  when  they 
are  informed  a6  an  nnqikeBtiosfible  faet,  that  there 
are  at  this  period  a  great  gang  of  rogues^  whose 
numbers  ftH  little  shoit  of  160^  who  are  incorporated 
as  one  body,  having  officers  and  a  treasury,  and 
who  haTe  redaced  theft  into  a  regular  system  ;  there 
are  men  belonging  to  this  soeiety,  wbt)  appear  in  aU 
disguises,  and  mix  in  most  assemblies.'' 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  we  find  civilintion  has 
rapidly  progressed,  and  is  now  en^yed  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  than  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  foi^  in  addition  to  the  greatly  improved  state 
of  our  arts  and  manufocturies,  the  moral  dominion  of 
law  and  order,  is  now  uniTersally  respected,  and 
more  firinly  established.  Crimed  6f  Ihe  most  hein- 
ous nature>  accobipaAied  With  violence  ill  its  fiercest 
shape  have  grtidnally  <fimThished»  and  human  life  is 
now  held  by  every  tlaisk  of  individuals,  in  much 
higher  eitiihatioti  eVen  hy  the  burglar  and  highway 
robber. 

A'moh^ftt  t&^  fariom  t«mtiHciA>tifc  fiftidtets  tonmeiti  wttb  cHtte,  b  tlutt 
fthiee  !tl«  If  eW  Pdot  Law  i«t  fins  cbtte  into  operallMt  tfte  number  of  penmi* 
eommitted  for  offences  under  this  enactment,  hare  been  increasing  eveiy 
yearj  the  nuihber  from  the  year  l83«,  to  the  year  iS43,  being  as  follows  >- 
In  1886    mgf    ISM    IS89    IMS    1841    I84S 

"So  7^  1^  ilw  i^  w&d  2M» 
Vrott  what  cauaes  tbeae  various  committals  have  taken  place  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  we  may  conclude  for  Tiolations  of  the  established  rules  of  the 
different  u|iion«workhottseky  many  of  wliich  have  been  a  source  of  great  dis' 
satisfaction  among  tbe  labouring  dasses.  Notwithstan^ng  the  great  pro- 
visions which  have  been  made  by  the  gwrernment,  from  time  to  time  to  pre* 
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'veBt  or  Itatea  the  tmouBt  of  vagraocy,  ii  U  calcuUtfid  that  in  the  Metropolis 
«loQe ;  even  ai  the  preaeni  day^  there  are  no  leia  a  number  of  mendicants,  who 
daily  solicit  alms  in  the  streets,  than  «,000  adults,  and  «,288«hUdren,  making 
« total  of  M,888  persons;  and  the  ampsnt  they  are  supposed  to  extort  from 
Che  henerolent  public  by  these  means,  to  be  not  less  than  X97,136,  a  year. 
The  secretary  of  the  home  department,  in  1803,  authorised  Matthew  Martii^ 
Esq.,  of  Westnituster,  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  mea^tty  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, who  accordingly  CoUowed.  up  his  i^quirles»foi^  several  years,  and 
Ahe  following  extract  from  the  report  published  hy  himjiCterwards  may  serve 
to  interest  the  reader.  He  says  that OieToregoingoalcBAatlpnv  fills  far  short 
of  the  real  amount  of  oontrUmtiotts  levied,  for  the  systemaUcva^d  accom- 
plished beggar,  seldom  obtoined  less  thaaJs.  or  Ss.  6d.  a  day  on  an  average  : 
«nd  he  estimates  the  number  of  this  class  atSgOOO,  who  lay  the  publae  under 
contribution  to  the  extent  of  jff300  per  day,  or  X90,000.  a  yeati  bMidea  those 
whose  vocation  may  be  considered  as  a  step  higher,  having  osteasibly  some 
articles  to  vend.  Another  writer  states  that  there  are  B(kfiOO  mendicants  in 
«he  Kingdom  under  various  names :  Sa,000  vagrants,  ineluding  gipsies  and 
«thers,  who  aleep  in  the  oftn  air  and  hwts ;  lOifiOO  idle  and  immoral  persons 
who  are  able  to  work  ;  but  who  only  occasionally  get  a  job,  dependent  for 
the  rest  of  their  livelihood  upon  plunder ;  50^000  lewd,  and  immoral  women, 
srho  live  wholly,  or  in  part  by  prostitution,  principally  in  the  large  towns, 
manufacturing  districts,  and  sea-ports ;  and  10,000  other  persons  described, 
in  the  statute  of  Geo.  II .,  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  comprising  minstrels 
etage^daacers,  mountebanks,  low  gamblers,  ftc,  &e.  lu  addition  to  these  it 
is  calcinated  there  are  at  least  from  80  to  00,000  criminal  offenders,  receivers 
«f  stolen  goods,  or  coming  under  various  other  descriptions,  not  included  in 
the  foregoing  statement,  who  go  at  large  and  are  never  discovered,  or  If  dis- 
eovered  are  penaitted  to  escape,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  attendant 
upon  a  prosecution.  He  further  states,  that  great  numbers  of  youths  in  the 
wicinity  of  London  from  nine  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  form  themselves  into 
gangs  of  from  ten  to  ifty,  deserting  their  pwenta,  who  are  in  many  instances 
vagrants  themselves,  and  live  eaUrely  by  petty  thefts,  sleeping  in  carts, 
waggons,  and  other  places  in  Covent  Garden  and  its  vicinity ;  and  the  diffe- 
rent markeu  where  they  find  shelter:  living  iniUhand  wretchedness,  and 
roastiag  the  meat  aad  potatoea  they  find  opportuaiUesto  steal.  In  the  lime  aad 
hrick  kilns  of  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  people  should  be 
wholly  or  partly  fed  aad  clotlied,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  by  those 
too  principally,  whose  industry  and  enterprise  are  beyond  all  example  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ;  whilst  their  labour  might  be  If  properly  exercised,  of 
essential  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  naUon. 

MaceuHock  estimates  the  losses  by  theft,  to  the  merchants, befove  the 
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London  docks  were  made,  at  £500,000  ayear,  and  the  tame  amonni  to  be  tof 
tained  by  the  general  shipping  trade,  on  the  Thames  i  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty to  the  various  traders  in  London,  to  be  little  less  than  ^6 J 00,000  per 
annum.  Mendicity  as  an  established  trade,  is  unfortunately,  too  eomnon 
in  all  large  towns  and  cities,  not  to  have  excited  observation  even  by  the 
most  casual  observer,  and  in  the  wyndes  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
and  many  of  our  large  Scotch  cities,  the  hordes  of  beggars  who  there  locate 
themselves,  surpass  all  belief ;  many  thousands  living  from  year  to  year, 
without  the  least  daily  occupation  save  begging.  It  must,  indeed,  prove 
not  only  a  very  lucrative  employment,  but  it  is  evidently  esteemed  by  them, 
as  a  far  more  honourable,  and  praiseworthy  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
than  becoming  the  objects  of  parochial  relief;  for  every  individual  bom  in 
this  country,  or  who  has  acquired  a  legal  settlement,  has  a  right  to  be  main- 
tained, while  he  remains  in  the  character  of  a  pauper,  at  the  public  expense 
and  even  when  he  avails  himself  of  this  privilege,  in  forty- nine  cases  out  of 
fifty,  he  is  maintained  in  idleness.  Perhaps,  another  reason  operating  for 
cibly  in  the  continuance  of  so  numerous  a  class  of  beggars  is,  that  should 
their  vocation  at  any  time  fall  they  can  always  obtain  parish  relief ;  as  a 
dernier  resort;  a  feeling  which  can  hardly  create  surprise,  since  the  dislike 
of  anything  bordering  on  coercion  is  a  principle  inherent  in  our  nature  and 
they  thus  avoid  that  portion  of  required  labour,  which  may  be  given  them  in 
the  houses  of  industry.  Mendicity  produces  many  evils  in  society.  It 
extinguishes  all  feeling  of  shame,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  to 
honesty.  It  is  a  species  of  extortion  for  tender-hearted,  and  benevolent 
persons  are  frequently  unable  to  withstand  their  importunities  from  a  fear 
that  it  is  barely  possible,  that  they  may  be  in  the  distressed  circumstances, 
which  they  represent,  although  they  have  an  innate  conviction  in  many  in- 
stances that  they  are  the  victims  of  deception  and  dissimulation.  Even 
those  who  are  not  actuated  by  the  same  benevolent  sympathy,  are  frequentiy 
large  contributors,  either  from  a  desire  to  remove  an  object  of  disgust,  or 
to  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  pertinacioos  solicitors  for  charity. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  number  restrained  firom  giving  alms,  bears  no 
proportion  to  those  who  are  thus  influenced,  and  acted  upon  by  one  or  other 
of  the  motives  before  mentioned.  Hence  the  situation  of  the  beggar  (as 
compared  with  an  inoMte  of  one  of  the  houses  of  industry)  in  point  of  com- 
fort, is  in  many  instances,  far  superior ;  but  the  old  proverb  should  never 
be  forgotten,  «Hhat  every  penny  spent  is  a  reward  to  industry,  whilst  every 
penny  given  is  a  bounty  upon  idleness."  It  may  be  safely  asserted  as  a 
rule  of  general  Import,  that  every  individual  who  thus  indiscriminately  dis- 
tributes his  alms,  does  all  he  can  to  lessen  the  effect  of  a  wise  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  to  afford  a  premium  for  crime,  to  remove  every  incentive 
to  Indostry  in  tiie  honest  artisan,  and  to  encourage  and  keep  alive  a  system, 
which  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government,  from  the  earliest  periods  to 
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chftck  and  overturn.  We  cannot  but  regard  the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  many  of 
the  professed  and  accomplished  beggars,  as  an  insult  to  the  hard  working 
child  of  industry,  who  regardless  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  con- 
tend, and  the  oppressions  under  which  his  daily  toll  is  performed,  still  strives 
manfully  to  bear  up  against  adversity,  and  eat  his  bread  in  singleness  of 
heart. 

The  old  system  of  the  administration  of  Poor-laws  seemed  much  to  favour 
the  increase  of  idleness,  for  whilst  the  small,  but  hard-working  industrious 
tradesman,  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  oftentimes  almost 
beyond  his  capability  *,  those  who  were  in  the  receipt  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earnings  of  his  industry,  were  supported  in  idleness,  from  a 
deficiency  of  employment.  In  some  places,  they  were  apportioned  out 
amongst  the  farmers,  who  gave  them  employment,  and  paid  them  certain 
wages  in  lieu  of  contributing  their  proportion  to  the  poor-rate. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  states  that  he  had  known  some  parishes  in 
Wiltshire,  where  the  poor-rates  exceeded  the  rental,  and  the  farmers  were 
consequently  obliged  to  give  up  their  farms,  and  the  landlords  their  rents 
into  the  hands  of  the  paupers.  But  even  with  the  land  in  their  possession 
they  w^re  unable,  or  unwilling  to  maintain  themselves,  and  actually  applied 
for  a  rate  upon  the  neighbouring  parishes  for  their  support,  so  that  where 
idleness,  drunkenness,  or  indolence  exists,  whetlier  it  be  mental  or  corporal 
it  requires  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  necessity  is  that  stimulus . 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  much  greater 
improvement  than  was  manifested,  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  at  this 
period  :  considering  that  the  times  were  more  pacific; 
the  impoverishing  wars  of  King  William,  and  Queen 
Anne,  had  terminated,  and  the  harvests  were  more 
abundant.  The  harvests  between  1720  and  1760, 
were  very  favourable ;  no  material  variations  in  the 
prices  of  provisions,  or  in  the  wages  of  labour  are 
observable.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  period 
wheat  kept  steadily,  at  32s.  to  35s*  per  quarter 
which  was  lower  than  it  had  been  since  the  time  of 
the  revolution.  Wages  in  husbandry  rose  a  little 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  IL,  but  not 
the  Vages  of  artificers. 
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It  appears  that  in  1725  labourers  earned  5s.  4(1., 
a  week  ;  in  1751,  6s.  a  week  ;  and  in  1770,  7s.  4d. 
a  week.  Mechanics  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers 
masons,  &c.,  obtained  15s.  a  week,  during  those 
periods.  (See  expences  of  Agricultural  families  in 
Appendix.)  An  observation  has  been  made  by  those 
most  conversant  with  the  labouring  population^  that 
they  will  always  purchase,  the  best  provisions  their 
means  will  enable  them  to  procure,  which  affords 
a  safer  criterion  for  forming  an  opinion,  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  than 
either  prices,  or  wages.  In  Harrisons  time  (Henry 
VIII.)  even  the  gentry  were  hardly  enabled  to 
afford  wheat  for  their  own  tables,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  and  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  nobility,  in  those  days,  allowed  any  bet- 
ter kind  of  provision  for  their  servants,  than  the  usual 
food  of  the  poor;  namely,  rye,  bariey,  and  oats ;  but 
what  would  the  poorest  labourer  say,  if  he  could  only 
obtain  such  description  of  food  as  that  enumerated 
in  our  day.  His  condition  as  compared  even  with 
the  menial  servants  of  former  days,  whose  masters 
enjoyed  the  abundance,  if  not  the  luxuries  of  life, 
is  infinitely  superior*  His  food  is  of  a  better  de- 
scription, than  was  enjoyed  by  the  greater  portion 
of  the  higher  classes  ;  and  so  long  as  he  is  enabled 
to  procure  even  the  wheaten  bread  of  the  present 
day,  it  must  be  allowed  that  some  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  his  condition.  It  appears  by  the 
household  book  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and   many 
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others,  that  rye-bread,  and  oatmeal, formed  the  prin- 
ciple articles  of  food,  for  the  diet  uf  servants  in  all 
families.    Barley-bread,  is  stated  in  the  grant  o^ 
monopoly,  by  Charles,  I.  ia  1626,  to  be  the  usual 
food  of  the  common  people,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
accession  of  George,  III.,  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  population   were  accustomed   to    consume 
wheat.     So  great,  however,  has  been  the  change 
within  the  last  sixty  .years,  that  there  are  but  few 
amongst  the  present  classes  in  any  country ;  and 
those  principally  from  choice  who  do  not  live  almost 
wholly  on  this  grain  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Cumber- 
land, and  Scotland  excepted,     Oats  were  princi- 
pally used  in  a  great  portion  of  Yorkshire,  so  lately 
as  to  be  within  the  memory  of  most  middle  aged 
people. — In  all  states  of   society,    the  number  of 
consumers  is  mostly  commensurate  with  the  supply 
of  food  ;  and  if  there  was  any  deficiency,  it  would 
be  speedily  filled  up,  by  the  activity  of  one  of  our 
strongest  passions,  which  operates  most  powerfully 
when  the  supply  of  food  is  abundant,  viz.,  to  in- 
crease and  multiply.    This  drcumstance  has  been 
observed  in  all  the  animal  creation : — a  great  scarcity 
of  food,  and  a  starved  condition  of  bcxly,  always 
checks  fecundity.      A    remarkable  iUwtration  of 
this  assertion  occurred  during  the  Winter,  of  1780 
in  Scotland ;   where  from  extreme  want  of  fodder, 
nearly^  all  the  cows  proved  barren,  during  the  next 
season,  so  that  the  yearly  increase  of  the  whole 
stock  was  lost.    We  find  that  nations,  and  almost 
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every  family  live  up  to  the  limits  of  their  ability  (if 
they  are  at  all  contracted)  in  the  procurance  of  food^ 
but  this  limit  varies  with  the  degree  of  refinemeDt, 
which  has  been  established  among  them  without 
reference  to  clothing.  The  limit  of  the  Norwegian 
is  the  bark  of  the  lichen  tree,  of  the  New  Zealander, 
fish  and  worms,  a  South  American,  the  fruit  of  the 
banana  tree,  an  Otaheitan  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the 
Chinese,  a  dish  of  rice,  a  Pole  or  Hungarian,  the 
maize  or  Indian-corn,  an  Irishman  potatoes,  a  French- 
man in  many  of  the  largest  provinces,  chesnuts ; 
while  an  Englishman  more  elevated  than  any,  as- 
sumes to  fix  the  necessaries  of  life  in  animal  food, 
beer,  and  wheaten-bread.  The  higher  therefore  the 
standard  of  subsistence  which  the  habits  of  a  com- 
munity establish,  the  further  it  is  removed  from  the 
extremity  of  famine.  In  proof  of  the  assertion  we 
make,  that  the  people  of  England  have  not  increased 
fisister  than  the  national  resources^  we  direct  attention 
to  the  prolonged  rate  of  life,  now  among  the  labouring 
classes,  as  compared  with  former  times  because  the 
difficiency  of  the  main  necessaries  of  life,  invariably 
acts  as  a  cause  of  disease  thereby  causing  this  average 
duration  of  human  life  to  be  much  contracted.  To 
illustrate  this,  in  the  Year  1780  the  average  rate  of 
mortality  was  1  in  38  of  the  existing  population ;  in 
1790,  1  in  45;  in  1800,  1  in  48;  in  1810,  1  in  54; 
in  1820,  1  in  60 :  and  in  1830,  1  in  58.  In  1836  to 
the  year  1840,  the  average  rate  in  Great  Britian  was 
1  in  48,  and  in  London  1  in  40 ;    in  one  year  it 
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was  as  low  as  1  in  24,634-  In  Glasgow  in  the  same 
Year,  it  was  1  in  32  or  thereabouts;  one  cause 
of  the  diminished  mortality  is  stated  to  be  partly 
owing  to  the  better  Police  regulations,  and  an  impro* 
ved  efficient  medical  attendance  of  large  cities,  prior 
to  1720,  (when  Dr.  Fothergill,  suggested  many 
improvements  which  were  of  considerable  impor* 
tance  to  the  poorer  classes,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  cow-pox,  in  checking  the  ravages  of  the  small- 
pox,) London  required  an  annual  supply  of  nearly 
1,000  persons,  according  to  the  population  to  fill  up 
the  void  left  by  the  excess  of  deaths  over  the  births; 
whereas  of  late  years,  it  has  not  only  kept  up  its 
numbers,  but  yielded  annually  a  vast  surplus.  Great 
cities  were  denominated  the  graves  of  mankind, 
some  of  them  continue  so ;  but  in  England  the 
towns  are  the  great  nurseries  of  population,  as  well 
as  the  cause  of  much  of  our  pauperism. — It  is  sa- 
tisfactory to  observe  that  the  increased  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  not  only  inspires  a  taste  for  the  conve-» 
niences  and  comforts  of  life,  but  that  it  has  a  Iso  a 
tendency  to  moderate  the  individual  exercise  of  our 
animal  appetites,  which  has  a  still  stronger  excite^ 
ment,  in  increasing  the  population  than  any  we  have 
hitherto  mentioned.  Granting  that  a  country  is 
possessed  of  latent  resources,  if  occasion  should 
call  them  forth,  the  supply  of  subsistence  ought 
always  to  precede  population.  In  this  manner 
it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  this  has  been  the 
case  in  this  country  since  1800,  showing  that  tba 
No.  16r  M  M  M 
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nation  is  ndt  declining.  It  is  needful  that  this  should 
be  shown  because  the  labourer  is  directly  interested 
in  the  doctrine  of  population.  The  rich^  or  the  em- 
ployer, are  only  indirectly  affected  by  it ;  the  latter 
are  the  buyers  of  labour,  who  profit  by  any  dimi- 
nution in  its  price,  caused  by  the  competition  in 
employmeAt,  and  they  are  also  affected  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  people,  when  that 
increase  has  been  so  excessire,  and  prodQctire  of 
80  much  misery,  as  to  endanger  the  secuHty  of  their 
persons,  or  possessions. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  with  all  the  improve- 
ments which  hare  taken  place  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor-laws,  since  the  reign  of  Gbo.  II.,  and 
the  increased  means  afforded  of  giving  employment, 
that  pauperism  should  have  continued  td  increase. 
Much  discussion  appears  to  have  taken  place,  in 
reference  to  the  subject ;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
some  statistical  inquiry  should  be  made,  likely  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  cause,  aikd  progress  of  the 
increasing  destitution  of  the  country ,  In  1753,  a 
bill  #as  accordingly  introduced  tntd  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  authoriEing  a  census 
of  the  populatioti  to  foe  taken ;  distinguishing  tiie 
various  classes :  with  an  account  of  the  marriages, 
births  and  deatiis ;  also  of  the  tMal  nuSafoer  of  per- 
sons, reoriving  alms  of  the  parish.  This  salutary 
investigatioa  was  violently  opposed  by  some  of  this 
members  of  the  House,  as  subvierftive  of  tile  last 
ratnaiM  of  English  liberty;  aiii  w«s  Koeited  by 
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them  in  pretty  much  the  same  lights  that  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  regarded  the  same 
event  last  yeari  when  they  were  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  again  yoke- 
iqg  them,  in  the  bonds  of  slavery.  They  imagined 
that  it  was  to  ascertain  the  capability  of  the  difie- 
rent  trades  and  manufactures,  in  levying  further 
burthens  and  taxes,  and  not  with  a  desire  of 
attempting  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people; 
nor  was  their  opposition  fruitless,  for  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  in  the  upper  House, 

In  the  same  year  an  able  French  writer  observes 
^^  that  notwithstanding  the  plentiful  provision  for  the 
poor  in  that  country^  there  was  a  great  complaint  of 
the  increase  of  beggars  and  vagrants;  and  informs 
us  that  so  great  was  the  dissatisfaction,  which  then  ' 
prevailed  with  their  own  plans,  that  memorials 
were  presented  to  the  ministry,  urging  them  to 
adopt  the  law  of  English  Parochial  SettlementSj  as 
greatly  superior  and  preferable.  This  Lord  Kaimes, 
remarks  is  a  curious  fact,  for  at  this  very  time,  the 
people  of  London  were  no  less  dissatisfied  with  the 
then  existing  mode  of  administration  of  the  Poor« 
laws,  and  the  enormous  assessments  which  were 
made  upon  them ;  and  were  at  that  very  time  writing 
pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  superior  economy  of  the 
French  Hospitals. 

Eten  in  Iftter  tim«s  iiotii4UmMk4iag  *1)  Qur  PaUc»  fftgulilUlU)  ladividiuli 
residing  in  the  country,  would  sc^cely  credit  tlm  extent  tfi  which  the  poor 
of  the  metropo  it  Indulge  themselv^B  in  frequenting  the  penny,  twopesiiy 
«ad  thsee^enny  thefttBee,  even  u  the  rifk  of^  being  witbomt  any  pMvifMa 
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for  the  ensuing  day.  It  ig  indeed,  a  trite,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  ttdB 
observation,  '*that  one  half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  live,'' 
Which  is  fully  verified  by  facts,  such  a<  the  foregoing.  Ohe  who  might  be 
Well  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  localities  of  London  in  the  day  timet 
would  find  a  new  world  opened  to  him,  if  be  visited  the  same  spots  at  night* 
Many  places  Which  would  be  passed  by  him  unheeded  and  unnoticed  in  the 
day  time,  then  become  the  centre  of  attraction  for  handfede ;  illuminated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  captivate  and  allure  the  thoughtless  8tranger,iDio  acenet 
ol^  the  grossest  depravity  and  debauchery.  It  were  easy  to  enumerate  many 
filaces  of  resoift,  for  the  Idle  and  worthless  in  London,  where  scenes  xtt  the 
most  disgra<ieful  nature  were  nightly  exhibited,  some  of  the  chief  centres  of 
town  attraction,  were  Vauxhall  Gardens,  Ranelagh,  Belise  House,  the  Folly 
House,  Blackwall,  and  the  Folly  opposite  Somerset  House,  which  last  place 
was  formerly  a  floating  coffee  house  on  the  Thames.  There  not  only  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  but  the  most  desperate  characters  among 
the  disaffected  of  the  three  kingdoms,  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting ;  some 
tot  th<  furtherance  of  political  objects^  and  others  with  criminal  designs. 
Various  confederacies  for  a  diversity  of  objects^  were  common  in  the  reigni 
of  George  I.,  and  George  II.,  most  of  which  were  formed  and  usually  assem- 
bled in  these  places  of  retreat,  atid  amongst  the  number  was  an  association 
to  oppose  the  jacobite  cause,  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  Protestant  in- 
terest  in  the  kingdom.  The  streets  and  taverns  were  often  the  scenes  of  vio- 
lent affrays  and  tumults,  bctween'the  contending  factions.  The  mug-houses  as 
they  were  denominated  (from  the  penny  mugs,  in  which  the  cuitomers  wer« 
served  with  beer,)  were  also  the  head  quarters  of  many  of  the  partizans.  At 
these  houses  ashen  cudgels*  resembling  quarter  staves  were  kept  in  readi- 
ftess,  with  which  each  party  upon  the  information  of  any  tumult,  armed  them- 
selves that  they  might  more  efficiently  espouse  the  cause  to  which  they  had 
adhered,  or  disperse  the  contending  parties  as  best  suited  their  interest,  or 
inclination.  We  mention  these  things  to  shew  that  great  profligacy,  dis- 
tflpatioBt  contempt  of  the  law  and  violence.  Infected  those  classes  who 
moved  in  a  sphere  far  Superior  to  the  labouring  portion  of  the  population, 
sind  thepoor» 

The  fluctuation  in  employment  cannot  but  be  at 
times  great  from  the  constitution  of  society,  whether 
it  be  stationary  or  declining  in  actual  wealth*     Every 

*  We  do  not  know  that  these  cudgels  although  denominated  ashen  cudgels, 
xfeU  made  of  ash  sticks,  btit  ptohMy  this  name  may  have  been  given  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  greater  terror,  from  a  peculiar  notion 
Wii4ch  was  at  this  time,  and  is  stiil  in  many  country  places  entertained 
that  neither  man  or  beast  could  ever  prosper  after  a  blow  had  been  inflicted 
Wv  aR  ai*h  stick. 
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addition  to  the  means  of  employment,  and  obtaining 
snbsistence  would  only  call  into  existence  a  corres^ 
ponding  number  of  claimants  to  participate  therein, 
and  the  best  schemes  that  can  possibly  be  devised, 
by  the  wisest  and  most  philanthropic  individuals,  for 
the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  must  ever 
pro?e  illusive,  unless  their  exertions  be  seconded 
by  their  own  co*operative  agency.  One  pauper 
relieved  would  only  make  way  for  another.  One 
body  of  emigrants  removed  this  year,  and  the 
very  next,  a  fresh  supply  to  an  equal  extent,  would 
offer  themselves.  While  one  swarm  of  unemployed 
labourers  are  being  located  on  the  wastes,  another 
is  growing  up  to  maturity,  iu  an  equally  destitute 
condition.  The  official  returns  of  the  extent  of 
misery  and  wretchedness  before  noticed,  bears  but 
a  small  proportion  to  that  wliich  actually  exists; 
nor  can  it  be  considered  as  at  all  approximating  to 
the  real  amounts,  except  in  the  agricultural  counties* 
The  misery  existing  in  our  large  towns  and,  manu- 
Tacturing  districts,  is  indeed  most  extensive,  and 
truly  appalling;  to  form  any  just. conception  of 
its  extent^  we  must  visit  the  scenes,  and  study  the 
accounts  of  those  who  have  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  who  only  record  the  results  of  their  own 
knowledge* 

l>r.  Ka]s  detcribes  scenes  in  Manchester)  wbicli  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
accounts  which  are  given ;  of  a  place  called  little  Ireland  in  the  neighbourhood 
M  London.  These  districts  have  been  the  bauntsv  of  hoards^  of  thieves,  aod 
detpersdoes,  for  many  years,  who  live  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  all  law^ 
^4  are  otherwise  inhabited  by  a  class  who  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to 
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Bavag;e8,  in  their  appetitei  and  hablta  than  citizens  of  a  civilised  and  enli^ht^ 
ened  nation,  They  are  surrounded  on  every  side,  by  many  of  the  largest 
factories  of  the  town,  whose  chimnies  vomit  forth  dense  clouds  of  smoke^ 
which  hang  heavily  over  these  regions  of  iniquity,  causing  disease  and  death 
to  be  the  companions  of  vice  and  misery. 

The  low  districts  of  Glasgow,  comprising  chiefly  the  alleys  leading  out 
of  High-street,  the  lanes  of  the  Calton,  imd  particulavly  the  closet  aad 
wynds  which  lie  between  TrongatOt  and  BridgegAte,and  the  Salt-market,  con* 
tain  a  motley  population,  all  either  engaged  in  the  lower  branches  of  trade« 
or  deriving  their  subsistence  from  a  comrse  of  plunder  or  prostitution. 

This  writer  informs  us  ^  that  he  visited  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  oace  in  the 
morning,  and  thrice  at  night,  that  he  had  seen  hitman  depravity,  and  dcgra* 
dation,  as  he  thought  in  its  worst  form,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  but 
did  not  believe  until  he  visited  the  wynds  of  Glasgow,  that  so  great  an 
amount  fof  misery,  crime,  disease,  and  filth,  existed  in  any  spotin  a  civi- 
lised country.  In  the  lower  lodging  houses,  he  states  that  ten,  twelve,  and 
sometimes  twenty  persons  of  both  sexes,  are  in  the  haWt  of  sleeping  psomis* 
cuously  on  the  floor  in  different  degrees  of  nakedness ;  their  places  are 
generally,  as  regards  dirt,  damp,  and  decay,  such  as  no  person  of  common 
ordinary  humanity  to  animals,  would  stable  his  horse  in 

This  state  of  things  mny  partly  be  attributed  to  the  unprecedented  sudden 
growth  of  Glasgow*  the  great  influx  of  Irish  and  Highlanders^  in  an  equal 
state  of  destitution,  and  many  of  them  without  even  the  menus  of  support* 
ing  existence,  for  a  few  days,  whilst  they  may  be  seeking  to  obtain  employ;* 
ment ;  and  the  numbers  who  are  incapacitated  immediately  upon  their  ar» 
rival,  from  typhus  and  other  fevers,  induced  by  their  condition,  combined 
with  filth,  intoxication,  and  vice.  It  appears  that  in  1 837*  no  less  than 
31,800  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  had  the  typhus  fever  {  in  lSa8,S,m 
and  in  1840,  1S,S90.  l*he  total  in  five  years,  being  08,051  on  a  review  of, 
of  these  towns,  we  find  that  there  were  in  Liverpool  upwards  of  Sfi,000 
cases  of  typhus  fever,  in  about  five  years.  H^re  there  are  SQO  inhabited 
cellars,  in  which  there  are  estimated  to  be  40^000  occupants.  The  majorit]f 
of  these  cellars  are  under  ground,  having  no  windows  and  no  other  com- 
munication with  the  entcmal  aur  than  the  door^  the  top  of  wlucfa  la  ganerdly 
not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  street.  They  descend  into  these  abodes  of 
wretchedness,  by  means  of  a  flight  of  steps,  and  the  roofs  of  many  are  so  low 
as  hardly  to  admit  of  a  person  of  moderate  height  standiuf^  upright,  whilst 
the  flooring,  (if  such  it  may  be  called,)  is  nothing  but  the  bare  eailh.  The 
state  of  these  cellars  and  the  courts  and  alleys  in  irtkich  the  WiM  indWi- 
duals,  comprehending  the  working  classes  of  Liverpool,  are  compelled  to 
lire,  is  fiHhy  beyond  desoriptiom  On  a  recent  occasion,  it  waa  aaceitidnod 
that  there  were  no  leas  ttian  SyMOhouses  in  a  curtain  district  whicfa  were  ao 
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divided  th^t  they  formed  S^M  houses,  beftide  1843  cellars,  the  latter  withot 
either  yard,  privy,  ashpit,  or  other  receptacle,  for  the  filth  and  offal  of  every 
description. 

Dr.  Duncan  mentions  an  instance  of  a  cellar  containing  thirty  occupants 
who  slept  there  every  night,  in  which  a  kind  of  well  was  dug  in  the  floor,  for 
receiving  the  refuse  of  these  persons,  and  states  'Hhat  nearly  one  half  of 
the  working  classes  of  Liverpool  inhabit  courts,  and  from  35  to  40,000,  live 
in  cellars".  In  a  lodging-house  in  Shaw  Hill-street,  there  were  twenty-three 
cases  of  fever  occurred  in  six  months ;  the  ^receptacle  for  manure  being  in 
the  manner  before  described,  which  as  maybe  imagined, emited  such  a  stench, 
that  none  but  those  who  had  become  enured  to  it  from  long  habit,  could  pos- 
sibly have  borne  it. 

In  Manchester,  the  same  state  of  society  exists,  (if  anything  to  a  still  more 
distressing  extent)  producing  also  an  increase  of  disease,  for  it  is  stated  that 
in  1839, 4S,964  persons,  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  whole  population,  were  ad 
mitted  at  patients  in  different  medical  charities,  and  that  more  than  one*half 
of  the  female  portion  were  so  destitute  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  public 
charity  in  bringing  their  offspring  into  the  world.  This  affords  a  melan- 
choly but  eoirecl  view  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  in  one  of  our 
largest ,  and  best  manufacturing  towns. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Stanary  Reports  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  in  Leeds  through 
the  ccatre  of  the  town,  the  deaths  on  the  east  side  of  the  line  (being  that  por- 
tion inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes)  wonld  be  found  to  be  at  least  a  third 
gKater  than  on  the  west  side.  In  1839,  they  were  on  the  east  side,  in  the 
proportion  of  I  in  d4,  whilst  in  the  other  pans  where  the  houseis  are  inhabited 
by  the  higher  daises,  it  was  only  1  in  36.  ThiSfhowevef^prcienta  a  consider- 
able increase  over  the  general  average  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  stated  this 
year  to  have  been  1  in  every  48.  Here  are  to  be  found  houses  occupied  by 
teiiatit»  6f  e^ry  grade  of  d«stituti<m  ;  the  walls  black  iHth  the  smoke  of 
foul  chimnies,  and  unwashed  for  years  together,  many  without  water,  broken 
panes  of  glass,  are  to  be  seen  in  every  window,  whilst  another  class  still  more 
foriom  and  wretched,  are  to  be  discovered  only  in  the  dalle  and  damp  celln^ 
with  vermin  of  «]lki»ds  ia  every  nook,  without  oat  offiees,  whose  income  perw 
haps,  of  a  few  shillings  a  week,  are  derived  by  casual  employment,  from  the 
earnings  df  sotee  half  starved  ehildreh.  These  are  mostly  occupied  by  the 
Irish  ftfeiillet,  at  a  rent  of  abc^t  Is.  a  n^ek,  who  exist  from  day  to  day  undefr 
every  form  and  variety  of  privation  and  distress. 

In  Sunderland  a  shipping  and  very  commercial  port ;  che  report  state  that 
nearly  the  same  deplorable  destitution  is  to  be  found,  that  the  dwellings  Werd 
crowded^ftlthy,  and  bore  every  hppearanise  of  extreme  want,  that  many 
people  were  existing  on  the  lowest  possible  scale  of  food,  and  also,  that  cloth* 
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ing  was  very  deficient  among  them.  In  Nottingham  8,000  houses  out  o£ 
1 1,000  are  built  back  to  back,  with  no  outlet  except  the  frontdoor,  great  num-> 
bers  aro  congregated  together  in  one  house,  and  the  youth  of  both  sezes  being 
destitute  of  sufficient  sleeping  apartments»and  freed  from  parental  coatroU 
are  accustomed  to  commit  gross  immoralities.  It  is  stated  that  in  Birming- 
ham 49,010  persons  reside  in  courts  which  are  described  for  the  most  part 
as  being  narrow,  filthy,  ill  ventilated  and  badly  drained.  The  police  returns 
state  that  there  are  122  Mendicant  lodging  houses ;  252  Irish  lodging  houses 
and  314  inhabited  by  common  prostitutes,  besides  SI  other  houses  reputed; 
to  be  used  as  houses  for  the  reception  of  stolen  goods,  and  2S8  described  at 
the  resort  of  thieves  ;  of  the  various  other  populous  districts,  and  large  towns 
and  cities  in  the  empire :  It  may  be  stated  from  the  stanary  reports  and  those 
of  the  poor  law  commissioners,  that  the  worst  descriptions  we  have  already 
given  will  in  many  cases  apply,  and  in  some  with  the  addition  of  Yncreased 
destitution  and  poverty  resulting  from  the  absence  of  any  proper  system  of 
legal  relief,  the  latter  observation  applying  more  particularly  to  Scotland. 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Paisley,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Glasgow,  surpassing 
anything  we  can  form  an  idea  of,  from  the  most  wretched  parts  of  England. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Metropolis  where  there  is 
more  aggregate  wealth  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  civilized  worlds  (exciting  only 
some  of  the  Cities  in  China^)  there  are  similar  scenes 
to  those  which  we  have  enumerated.  St.  Giles^  St. 
Georges^  Southwark,  Bermondsey,  Bethnal  green, 
and  WhitechapeUwhich  contain  281,264  of  the  labour* 
ing  manufacturing  and  poorw  class,  are  some  of  the 
hotbeds  of  vice  and  infamy ;  and  the  people  arc 
there  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  moral  degrada* 
tion  and  misery,  and  the  typhus  fever  occasionally 
makes  ravages  amongst  them^  no  less  destructive 
than  has  been  before  observed,  with  r^ard  to  the 
same  class  of  people  both  in  Liverpool  and  Glas^ 
gow. 

These  neglected  places  the  report  states  are  out 
of  view,  and  are  but  little  thought  of — their  con- 
dition is  only  known  to  the  medical  meni  and  the 
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parish  officers  whose  duties  compel  them  to  pay  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  inhabitants,  and  ta  relieve  their 
necessities,  and  to  attend  to  their  sick,  nor  are  even 
these  duties  and  services  performed  without  consi- 
derable personal  danger;  such  is  the  filthy  close  and 
unwholesome  state  of  the  houses,  and  the  poisonous 
atmosphere  of  the  localities,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  are  situated,  from  the  total  neglect 
of  drainage,  and  the  masses  of  putrefying  matters 
of  all  sorts,  which  are  permitted  to  remain  and  accu- 
mulate. In  several  parishes  during  the  year  1839, 
both  the  relieving  officers  and  medical  men  lost  their 
lives  in  consequence  of  the  stay,  (although  so  short,) 
they  were  compelled  to  make  in  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties.  Here  however  in  pestilential 
places  such  as  these,  the  poor  are  obliged  to  make 
their  abode,  nor  do  they  appear  to  possess  sufficient 
prudence  or  foresight  to  make  any  efforts  to  avoid 
the  dreadful  evUs,  to  which  this  state  of  things  so 
frequently  subjects  them.  The  account  states  that 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  population  in  these  districts 
have  been  attacked  with  feven* 

*  The  immediate  causes  of  the  typhus  fever,  which  so  extensively  prevails 
in  our  cities,  and  large  towns,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  medical  men ;  Drs.  Arnot,  Southward,  and  Smith,  assign 
the  malaria  as  arising  from  filth,  defficiency  of  sewerage,  and  insufficient 
lodging  as  the  primary  ;  and  destitution,  as  the  secondary  cause ;  while  Drs. 
Alison,  Cowan,  and  others,  reverse  the  order,  and  consider  destitution  as  a 
more  ceruin  and  active  cause  of  contagion  than  malaria.  For  practical 
purposes  the  difference  is  in  a  great  measure  nominal,  since  filth  and  insuffi- 
cient lodging  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  destitution. 

No.    16.  N  N  N 
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In  the  Agricultural  districts  the  average  nunberof 
persons  out  of  every  1,000  who  arrive  at  the  age  of 
70^  is  204  ;  in  London,  it  is  only  104 ;  in  Birming- 
ham 81 ;  in  Leeds  79 ;  and  in  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester 63.  In  the  metropolis  and  manufacturing 
districts,  the  average  mortality  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  is  double  that  which  occurs  in 
the  healthy  rural  districts.  The  porportion  in 
Manchester,  being  555-4  in  every  1000,  in  Liver- 
pool 507-6,  in  Leeds,  628-1,  in  Lancashire,  458-5 
and  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland, almost  wholly  agricultural  connties,  we 
find  only  293-2  in  every  1000,  if  we  take  an  equal 
number  of  the  population  living  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  country,  we  shall  find  the  deaths  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, to  be  as  22,994,  to  14,473,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  occuring  from  contagious  epidemics  alone 
to  be  as  6,204,  to  2,350.  These  results  may  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  following  statistical 
account  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  in  the  condition  and 
various  employments  of  its  population,  given  by 
£.  Baker  Esq.,  which  will  furnish  instructive  infor- 
mation, as  to  the  general  state  of  society  and  the 
respective  occupations  of  the  population  of  a  manu- 
facturing town. 

Persons  having  sedentary  employment  . .  1 ,586 

Persons  having  perambulatory  employment  . .  967 

Professions                                          ..  ..  392 

Merchants               ..           ..           ..  ..  4S7 

Persons  worlcing  in  mines     . .            . .  . .  \30 
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General  outdoor  labourers  and  handle raftsuien.  .  3,988 

Indoor  labourers  and  handicraftsmen                . .  13,455 

Dyers         665 

Intrade ..            ..  2,799 

Not  in  business        ..            ..            ••            •-  1,905 

Persons  under  15  years  of  age             ..            ..  31,056 

Other  persons  without  occupations  mostly  paupers  21,990 

Persons  employed  in  manufactures     . .            . .  8,363 

87,613 


This  statement  shows  a  most  remarkable  fact ,  and 
one  which  must  be  deeply  lamented^  viz.,  that  ia  the 
great  manufacturing  town  of  Leeds,  more  than  one 
third  of  the  whole  population  are  without  employ- 
ment.     How  then  do  they  subsist?   By  casual  em- 
ployment, by  hawking  petty  articles  for  sale,  or  by  a 
certain  stipend  from   the  parish,  and  can  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,   that  the  system  of  pilfering  and 
prostitution  are  almost  habitually  resorted  to,  as  a 
means  of  lengthening  out  such  a  wretched  existence,. 
or  that  the  younger  children  of  a  family  should  be 
sent  forth  into  the  streets  to  beg,  instead  of  being 
trained  up  to  some  useful  employment.     Symonds 
and  Millard,  when  speaking  of  Glasgow,   state  ex- 
plicitly  that,   the  greater    part   of  the  population 
amoanting  to  30,000  persons  have  no  visible  means 
of  support  except  plunder  and  prostitution.      Dr. 
^^yi  gives  a  similar  account  of  Manchester,   and 
other  neighbouring  large  towns,  where  there  are  no 
less  than  288  houses  known  to  be  the  resort  of  thieves, 
each  containing  about  twelve,  of  such  characters. 
The  Police  reports  of  London  contain  accounts  of 
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large  districts  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  inhabilaDts 
have  no  settled  occupation^  and  who  for  the  greater 
part  subsist  by  Burglary,  prostitution  and  larceny, 
with  other  offences  against  property  unaccompanied 
with  violence.* 

From  the  foregoing  statement  we  may  obierve  that  even  in  those  towns 
esteemed  almost  exclusively  manufacturing  ones,  the  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation directly  employed  in  the  various  manufactories,  is  extremely  imall  at 
compared  with  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  observation  applies  with 
equal  force  to  almost  all  the  principal  seats  of  manufacture,  if  an  analysis  of 
the  employments  of  the  population  were  taken,  except  only  Sheffield,  Bir- 
mingham, and  other  places  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Hard- 
ware. In  Scotland,  and  more  particularly  in  Glasgow  with  a  population  of 
250,000  only  29,287  (as  appears  by  the  SUnary  Reports),  were  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  connected  with  the  cotton  trade,  and  taking  ift  the  factories 
of  every  description  it  appears  that  only  3,885  males  were  employed  in  them. 
In  some  other  manufacturing  towns  the  disproportion  is  even  greater  than 
that  we  have  just  quoted  for  out  of  424,209  operatives  engaged  in  the  five 
most  important  branches  of  manufacture  vis.,  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  flax,  and 
silk,  only  96,752  or  leas  than  23  per  cent  on  the  whole  were  males  above  18 
years  of  age  ;  whilst  the  number  of  females  above  18  was  130,218,  and  those 
under  that  age  114.603. 

These  statements  incontettibly  prove  the  lamentable  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  dense  masses  in  all  our  crowded  populous  towns*  and  districts* 
have  obsolutely  no  regular  or  recognized  occupation,  and  live  as  it  were  as 
mere  outlaws  upon  society,  and  when  we  investigate  the  condition  of  the  nu- 
merous class  immediately  above  them,  in  the  social  scale,  who  struggle  for  a 
bare  subsistence  by  common  and  comparatively  unskilled  labour,  it  will 
remove  much  of  the  surprise  and  astonishment  which  might  be  created  at 
finding  the  former  class  so  continually  augmented  in  numbers.  Only  forty 
years  ago  the  hand-loom  weavers  stood  at  the  head  of  all  classes  of  British 
operators,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  but  also  in  intelligence 
education,  and  respectability,  and  were  estimated  in  number  even  so  late 
as  the  year  1835,  at  840,000,  but  now  in  consequence  of  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  they  are  only  able  to  obtain  a  small  pittance  and  are 

*  In  Paris  with  a  population  of  900,000  there  are  more  than  three  times  the 
number  that  are  to  be  found  in  Liverpool ;  from  the  police  returns  it  appears 
that  there  are  3,800  prostitutes,  8,000  thieves  and  swindlers,  and  1,500  vaga- 
bonds, and  243  low  lodging-houses.  {Des  clattet  dangeroutet  tU  lu  popuU* 
Hon  dans  let  grandet  vilUt.) 
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gradually  sinkinfi^  under  the  pressure  of  circumHtances,  altogether  beyond 
their  power  to  control,  while  many  of  these  who  had  been  regularly  initiated 
in  the  trade  from  want  of  ability,  or  capacity,  to  direct  their  attention  to 
other  sources  of  employment,  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  pinching  poverty, 
almost  surpassing  belief.  Nor  are  these  remarks  to  be  confined  to 
this  class  alone,  for  the  same  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  all 
our  other  great  branches  of  manufacture,  in  which  machinery,  could 
by  any  possibility  be  successfully  adapted  to  perform  the  labour  formerly 
requiring  manual  exertion,  and  on.  a  careful  review  of  the  whole,  the 
following  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fair  and  Impartial  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  that  portion  of  the  population,  who  from  these  returns,  ap- 
pear to  derive  their  subsistance  directly  from  the  manufactories.  In  an 
average  state  of  trade,  about  one  third  of  these  are  plunged  in  the  most  ex- 
treme misery,  and  hovering  on  the  very  verge  of  actual  starvation,  &c. 
Another  third  or  perhaps  a  few  more  are  earning  an  income  scarcely  better 
than  that  of  a  common  agricultural  labourer ;  but  under  circumstances  very 
injurious  to  health,  morality,  and  domestic  comfort,  being  to  a  considerable 
extent  dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  their  young  children  ;  and  the 
Mothers  also  contributing  to  produce  this  state  of  comparative  indepen- 
dence.  And  the  other  third  earning  high  wages,  amply  sufficient  to  support 
them  in  respectability,  and  comfort.  It  will  appear  strange  to  the  reader  but 
such  is  the  case,  that  almost  invariably  the  strikes  and  disturbances  which 
have  of  late  years  been  so  frequent  and  alarming,  have  originated  with  this 
latter  class  of  highly  paid  workmen  ;  and  but  very  seldom  with  those  whose 
condition  might  be  supposed  much  more  intolerable  and  likely  to  create 
discontent. 

It  is  considered  that  disturbances  frequently  arise  from  the  indifference  of 
the  masters,  to  the  morals  of  their  apprentices,  who  often  allow  them  sums 
of  money  to  provide  for  themselves,  instead  of  boarding  and  lodging  them. 
By  this  means  their  morals  are  often  corrupted;  as  after  their  hours  of 
business,  they  are  free  from  all  restraint  in  large  towns,  are  exposed  to  many 
temptations,  and  are  liable  to  be  drawn  into  improper  company,  by  persons 
of  bad  character,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  inexperience  of  youth,  to 
corrupt  their  morals,  and  draw  them  aside  from  the  path  of  virtue.  In  the 
Metropolis  alone  there  are  no  less  than  150,000  apprentices  bound  to 
mechanical  employment  alone,  the  greater  part  of  which  do  not  reside  with 
their  masters.  Another  evil  is  their  being  free  from  all  restraint  on  Sundays 
which  is  a  g^reater  evil  than  the  masters  are  aware  of.  They  contract  a  habit 
of  spending  the  Sabbath  da),  in  all  kinds  of  pleasure,  such  as  excursions  in 
the  country,  water,  parties.  &c.,  where  they  frequently  mix  with  low  com- 
pany, which  tends  to  corrupt  their  manners.  The  result  is  tliat  their 
masters  without  reflecting  that  they  alone,  are  the  indirect  cause  of  their 
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disbipation,  withdraw  their  confidcnco,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  time, 
turn  them  adrift  without  a  character,  and  consequently  without  tlie  means  of 
obtaining  employment.  The  consequence  is  that  time  hangs  heavily  on  their 
hands,  they  resort  to  public  houses  where  they  associate  with  the  most 
depraved  characters  :  vice  becomes  familiar  to  them,  till  at  last  they  increase 
tlie  number  of  gamblers,  cheats,  and  paupers,  which  constantly  infest  our 
towns. 

The  general  conclusion  of  our  inquiries  into  the 
nature  of  all  employments^  whether  agricultural  or 
raanufacturiug  is,  that  they  are  liable  to  fluctua- 
tion, which  no  human  foresight  or  care  can  prevent, 
therefore  our  scheme  for  an  allotment  of  land,  to  fill 
up  the  unoccupied  and  leisure  hours  of  the  cotta- 
gers, as  a  reserve  in  time  of  need,  would  be  found 
extremely  beneficial  in  checking  to  some  extent  the 
sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  from  prosperity  to  ad- 
versity. Employment  in  agriculture  appears  less  sub- 
ject to  vicissitudes  than  it  is  in  manufactories ;  in 
the  former  it  is  periodical,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
ever  varying  seasons,  and  the  difference  in  the  de- 
mand for  labour  in  winter  and  summer,  seed  time, 
and  harvest,  and  also  from  the  progressing  improve- 
ments of  husbandry,  whereby  one  person  can  now 
perform  as  much  labour,  as  formerly  used  to  aflfonl 
employment  to  six  or  more  persons.  As  these  vari- 
ations more  or  less  are  of  annual  occurrence,  the  evils 
resulting  from  them  may  always  be  averted  by  the 
arrangement  between  the  labourer  and  his  employer, 
for  a  maintenance  during  the  whole  year.  The 
practice  of  hiring  labourers  for  twelve  months  was 
a  general  custom  of  husbandry  in  earlier  times ;  it 
began  when  the  labourer  considered  himself  his  own 
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master,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
tries,  with  the  object  and  desire  of  securing  labou- 
rers to  work  on  the  farms. 

In  France  it  is  reported  one  fifth  part  of  the  land 
is  occupied  by  the  growth  of  firewood,  and  during 
the  winter,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  em- 
ployed in  cutting  and  preparing  fuel,  which  thereby 
forms  a  fund  of  labour  for  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
substitute  for  our  poor-rate,  and  a  similar  provision, 
(pending  the  intemtption  of  the  regular  business  of  hus- 
bandry,)  exists  in  every  continental  country.  The 
causes  which  influence  the  manufacturing  employ- 
ments, are  more  varied  and  complicated  than  they  are 
in  agriculture,  occasioned  not  only  by  the  season  of  the 
year,  but  by  fluctuations  in  fashion,  fertility  in  mechan- 
ical invention  and  the  high  and  low  prices  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  themselves.  Though  these 
causes  donotoccurannually,yetoneor  moreofthem 
return  with  a  certainty,  almost  making  these  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  labour  periodical.  The  workmen 
ought  to  be  prepared  in  some  measure  for  these  con- 
tingencies, and  therefore  where  it  is  possible  they 
should  be  provided  with  a  small  plat  of  land,  to  raise 
their  necessary  vegetables,  and  maintain  themselves 
in  the  time  of  extremity.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  joint  operations  of  rural  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  which  may  still  be  observed  in  cot- 
tages on  the  hills,  and  in  the  dales  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  also  in  some  of  the  mining  districts 
of  Scotland,  and  Cornwall. 
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THE  PaBBBNT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  first  notice  of  the  combinations  of  workmen — act  relative  to  trades 
unions— workmen  and  masters— the  entire  system  [altered  in  1884— the 
trades  of  London— several  trades  unions,  rich  and  powerful— a  plan  for  a 
grand  national  union  frustrated— another  scheme  proposed — the  frequency 
of  strikes  injurious  to  manufactories— the  tailors  of  London — trades 
unions — acts  of  violence — an  example  of  one  at  Sheffield,  and  the 
shipwrights  in  Dublin— the  lace-frame  makers  from  Nottingham — the 
cotton  manufacturers  from  Glasgow— the  flax  dressers  of  Yorkshire — 
their  oppressions  on  the  labourers — Earl  Fitzwilliams  remarks  on  the 
different  branches  of  labour — the  immense  strikes  from  1813  to  1896, 
the  privations  in  consequence — the  losses  of  the  manufacturies  of  the 
different  counties,  in  consequence  of  strikes— the  labourers  of 
London  and  the  keelmen  of  the  Tyne — ^the  manufacturers  of  silk  and 
poplin  left  Dublin  on  this  account—  the  factory  children — combinations 
disgraceful  to  the  national  character — shocking  crimes  attributed  to  this 
system— the  trade  and  exports  of  manufactories  decreased  by  combina* 
tions. 

The  first  notice  of  the  combioations  of  workmen 
was  in  the  year  1548^  a  Statute  of  that  year,  states 
that  artificers,  handicraftsman,  and  labourers,  have 
made  confederacies  and  promises^  and  have  sworn 
mutual  oaths,  that  they  will  not  meddle  with  one 
anothers  work,  or  perform  and  finish  that  which 
another  man  has  begone ;  but  they  will  constitute  and 
appoint  how  much  work  they  shall  do  in  a  day,  and 
what  hours,  and  times  they  shall  work,  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  this  realm  and  to  the  hurt  and  impover* 
ishment  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.       In  this  statute 
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kn  aHusum  is  made  to  wage8»  but  bs  these  trades 
unions  had  been  formed  with  the  intention  of  fixing 
thequantity  of  work^and  i^gnlatingthe  hours  of  em- 
ployment ;  the  objects  were  of  ah  analogous  nature 
and  intended  to  control  and  direct  the  market  of 
labour. 

Subsequently  acts  were  passed,  expressly  to  res- 
train combinations  for  raising  wages,  but  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  enactments  of  this  kind,  only 
serve  to  show  their  futility,  as  combinations  multiplied 
instead  of  decreasing  at  this  period.  The  year 
1824,  formed  an  important  era,  in  respect  to  the 
working  classes,  all  the  old  statutes  from  the  33, 
Edward  I,  (amounting  to  upwards  of  30,)  relative 
to  tlie  combinations  of  workmen  were  repealed,  the 
injustice  of  allowing  masters  to  fix  their  own  prices  for 
their  commodities,  had  long  been  felt,  because  they 
excluded  the  i/^orkmen  from  exercising  an  equal 
liberty,  in  fij^ing  the  price  of  their  labour,  but  the 
privileges  afforded  to  workmen  by  law,  should  be 
exercised  wittiout  abridging  the  liberty  of  others. 
Workmen  may  unite  voluntarily  to  fix  what  price 
they  think  fit  on  their  labour,  and  form  what 
regulations  they  please  for  their  own  observance,  but 
t4iey  are  liable  to  punishment,  if  l»y  violence,  threats 
molestation,  or  obstruction,  they  endeavour  to  force 
any  workman  to  leave  his  employer,  or  to  prevent 
hid  being  ejo^plbyed,  or  compel  him  to  belong  to  any 
club  or  contribute  to  any  fund,  or  alter  the  mode  of 
any  nilaiiiu&ctory ,  or  to  limit  the  number  of  operatives 
as  we  before  stated. 

No.  16.  o  o  o 
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In  1824  the  entire  system  was  abandoned  by  the 
legislator  as  it  was  discovered  that  laws  to  prevent 
combinatioiw  of  workmen^  and  not  their  employers 
were  partial  and  unjnst,  that  they  only  tended  to 
distress  one  class  of  the  community  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  but  what  was  still  more  important  it 
was  ascertained  that  all  those  efforts  whether  politic 
or  not,  were  abortive,  since  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  l^^islator  to  prevent  t^e  open^  or  interfere  with 
the  secret  unions  of  workmen.  In  1825  the  act  was 
amended  in  comformity  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, of  leaving  workmen  individually,  or  collectively 
free  in  the  disposal  of  their  labour,  and  with  this 
view  provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  those 
workmen  who  did  not  choose  to  become  members  of 
any  association,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
engage  their  industry,  on  whatever  terms;  or  to  any 
master  they  might  choose,  with  perfect  security  against 
molestation,  insult,  or  personal  danger,  and  so  the 
law  has  continued  unchanged,  from  1825,  to  the 
.present  time.  In  some  places  societies  have  been 
formed,  and  have  since  almost  disappeared,  in  otheis 
they  have  extended,  but  wherever  they  have  been 
established,  continual  confusion  and  excitement  I  as 
been  the  result,  from  the  frequency  of  the  turn  omf^ 
and  the  resolute  spirit  they  have  from  time  to  time, 
evinced  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  It 
appears  by  the  evidence  before  the  house  of  Com- 
mons in  1824,  that  all  the  trades  in  London  had  at 
that  time  some  organization,  and  from  the  accounts 
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there  given  of  the  spinners  of  Glasgow,  Bolton,  and 
Manchester,  several  of  these  associations  had  long 
been   rich  and    powerfuli   but   they  had    become 
the  reverse,   owing    to  the  great  changes  effected 
by  machinery.       The  Hatters,   Tailors  and  Ship- 
wrights, with  some  others  not  being  affected  by 
similar  causes,  have  continued  in  all  their  pristine 
vigour,  this  has  been  ascribed  to  their  well  organized 
conference.       Besides    the  general  trades  unions, 
attempts  have  been  made  on   a  national  principal 
for  an  association,  for  the  protection  of  labour  gen- 
erally, composed  of  an  aggregate  of  all  unions,  and 
having  for  its  sole  object,  the  prevention  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages.      On  the  28th   of  June,   1830,   a 
meeting  was  held  in  Manchester,  of  the  various  de- 
legates, from  each  branch  of  the  several  trades  unions 
in  the  Kingdom;  at  which  no  trade  could  be  repre- 
sented or  admitted  into  connection,  that  was  not 
regularly  organized  and  united  in  itself;  the  con. 
tributions  of  each  member  was  limited  to  one  penny 
per  week,  and  calculating  that  only  one  million  out 
of  the  millions  of  workmen  in  the  Kingdom  became 
subscriber^  to  this  union,  their  fund  in   one  week 
would  be  no  less  than  £4,166;  and  <£216,666  per 
annum ;  but  this  general  trades  association  failed  in 
realizing  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.     If  the 
anions  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of   societies  for  the  protection  of   labourers 
out  of  employ,  on  the  plan  that  was  proposed  a  few 
years  later  called  the  employment  fund^society,  the 
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principle  foatures  of  which  were^  that  the  wxirkoien 
of  any  trade  or  employment,  might  become  mem-^ 
bers^  that  each  member  while  in  employ  should 
contribute  weekly  or  monthly,  a  certain  amount  to 
the  society ;  (See  the  plan  of  the  schetne  in  the  article 
of  Labour  J  and  that  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  each  person  should  stand  in  his  name,  and 
not  be  drawn  out  except  during  his  want  of  em- 
ployment. That  in  case  of  death  the  amount  of  a 
members  contribution  should  be  continued  to  his 
wife,  or  nominee.  That  a  member  should  be  allowed 
to  pay  all  his  contributions  Ijeforehand,  if  he  so 
desired,  that  he  should  hold  two  or  more  shares, 
by  contributing  in  proportion ;  upon  each  ofwhich  he 
should  be  entitled  to  review  the  stipujfited  amount. 

The  decline  of  the  Guilds  like  most  other  oppreKBiont,  resulted  from 
an  endeavour  to  exercise  a  power,  incompetable  witli  the  general  welfare ; 
their  object  was  to  promote  the  interest  of  th^ir  own  monopoliet*  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Interests  of  the  community:  this  was  conspicuous  in 
the  policy  with  which  they  opposed  the  admission  of  apprentices.  The  his- 
tory of  our  chief  manufacturing  towns,  shows  how  essential  freedom  is  to  the 
successful  pursuits  of  industry,  as  the  operatives  resorted  to  tfiese  places 
tD  escape  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  incorporate  bodies,  (or  Guilds,)  and 
these  obseure  hamlets,  through  their  influence  speedily  ouV-stMtohed  the 
ancient  cities  and  boroughs  with  all  their  immunities.  Tl^e  Trading  Guilds 
were  doubtless  useful  in  their  origin,  and  only  at  a  subsequent  period 
became  hurtful  to  the  ^public  interest.  These  institutions  kt  first  foelerefi 
and  advanced  the  manufacturing  art,  which  without  the  capital,  and  skill  H^ey 
afibrded,  might  have  perished  in  its  infancy,  or  made  no  pcrceptable  progress, 
but  though  valuable  ap  the  nursery  of  our  national  industry,  they  became  an 
obstacle  to  its  developement  as  soon  a,s  it  had  Uken,  root  and  disir 
exclusive  privileges  impeded  its  growth. 

Fiwm  the  crimes  oommitted  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  trades  unions  they 
appear  the  most  tyrannical  aad.demora|iiing  of  Ml  Iht  aikSMiialloiu,  that  «t 
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have  heard,  or  can  coacelve  of»amonf  «»orlcMg  men  in  Great  Britain.  Among 
the  foremost  of  these  will  be  found  the  grinders  nnion  of  Sheflkld,  the  tea 
thousand  men«  included  in  that  unions  give  power  enough  to  their  directors 
to  constitute  them  in  one  sense,  the  controllers  even  of  the  masters  them* 
selves.  Incendiarism,  spoliation,  and  even  murder,  are  among  the  expedients 
by  which  some  of  these  men  seek  to  effect  subjection,  both  among  masters 
and  men,  to  their  arbitrary  power.  As  an  instance  in  the  year  1843,  the 
Premises  of  a  SbeAeld  manufacturer  wi*re  destroyed  by  Are,  and  the  tools  of 
the  men  in  his  employ,  were  all  couHigned  to  the  flames,  (each  man's  tools 
being  worth  to  him  £40,)  as  a  punishment  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  union  • 
Some  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  were  seen  on  the  spot,  and  might 
not  only  have  been  immediately  apprehended,  but  also  convicted,  had  not 
those  who  could  have  given  sufficient  evidence  against  them,  been  intlmi* 
dated  from  doing  so ;  in  cdnsequence  of  which  the  delinquents  were  permit- 
ted to  etcape.  The  murders  which  these  men  sometimes  committed,  were 
perpetrated  by  a  process  known  by  the  name  of  rmUanning*  The  grinder  of 
Sheffield,  performs  his  daily  labour  seated  across  a  sort  of  wooden  benrh, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  horse,  the  place  which  migjht  be  just  about  the  low- 
est part  of  the  horses  neck,  being  the  position  of  the  grlndlDg-etotte,  which 
is  whirled  round  with  the  greatest  velocity  by  a  mill ;  the  stone  is  made  ateady 
upon  its  iron  spindle  by  means  of  wedges.  Thermttamming  consists  in  driv* 
ing  in  one  of  their  wedges  so  far  as  slightly  to  cnck  the  stone,  tiie  effect  of 
this  is,  that  soon  after  the  stone  is  put  in  Its  proper  motion  it  bursts,  the 
pieces  separate  with  a  report  as  great  as  if  sent  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
and  the  nnhappy  worknian,  whilst  bending  in  unconsioniness  over  the  in- 
strument of  hia  destruction,  meets  with  a  most  horrible  death.  We  do  not 
alledge  that  the  directors  of  the  grinders  unions,  directly  commission  men  to 
do  such  deeds  ;  it  is  sufl|eient  to  know  that  they  have  been  done,  and 
done  in  support  of  their  ascendency.  Moreover,  there  has  been  occasions 
on  which  they  have  shewn  that  they  knew  how  to  detect  delinquent  members 
when  disposed  to  employ  their  authority  for  that  purpose.  It  is  true  the 
Sheffield  grinders  command  for  themselves  high  wages,  but  in  so  doing  they 
expose  their  employers  to  injurous  competition  in  foreign  markets,  and  by 
earning  in  times  of  prosperity,  as  much  in  three  days,  as  will  supply  their 
necessities  for  seven,  they  too  frequently  become  depraved  and  vicious,  the 
almost  universal  result  of  having  much  unemployed  time.  The  great  evil 
in  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  these  men  is^  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently in  subjection  to  their  masters,  to  be  extricated  by  these  means  from 
the  aya^m  of  tyranny,  created  by  themselves,  even  if  they  should  desire  to 
be  freed  from  its  thraldrom. 

For  S«t«n  Unds  some  miicliief  vtiH, 
Fmr  Idle  hands  to  do. 
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The  effect  of  combinationt  either  to  keep  up  the  price  of  labour,  or  to 
maintain  a  certain  price  for  manufactured  articles,  must  ever  prove  most 
injurious*  and  the  same  principle  ought  to  be  just  as  much  censured,  in 
those  trades  whose  productions  are  not  essential  to  the  existence  and 
support  of  mankind,  as  in  others.  Wt  are  apt  to  view  the  brush  makers 
unions,  and  many  others  in  the  Metropolis,  with  indifference,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  with  total  disregard,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  although  they 
affect  the  general  community  but  slightly,  the  same  principle  governs  these 
cases,  which  governs  Bakers,  Butchers,  and  others  who  furnish  us  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  were  they  to  combine  in  a  similar  manner ;  although  great 
individual  benefit,  might  accrue;  yet  such  confederacies,  would  be  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  general  interest  of  society.  It  is  not  our  object  either  to  speak 
against  a  fair  remunerating  price  for  commodities  or  labour,  but  to  show 
how  oppressively,  and  improperly,  combinations  either  of  workmen  or  their 
masters*  operate  oii>  the  rest  of  the  community.  Earl  FitiwiUiam  has  stated 
some  striking  facts  on  tliis  subject,  in  his  address  to  the  Land  owners.  ^  In 
the  manufaeture  of  Woollen  cloth,  (he  says,)  the  wages  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer amounts  to  about  00  V  cent,  upon  the  total  expenditure,  incurred 
between  the  purchase  of  wool  in  the  foreign  port ;  and  the  period  when  the 
cloth  is  in  a  state  fit  for  the  market;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  yarn, 
the  coiresponding  expenditure  in  wages,  is  about  48  V  cent.  In  the  manufac« 
ture  of  Earthenware  it  is  about  40  ^  cent.  In  the  manufacture  of  pig  irouf 
the  expense  of  labour  amounts  to  81  IP*  cent ;  and  in  its  subsequent  con- 
version into  bar  iron,  to  84  V  cent.  In  the  working  of  collieries  the 
expense  consists  almost  exclusWely  in  labour;  and  in  most  cases  within  my 
knowledge,  (says  the  Earl,)  the  wages  actually  paid  exceeds  90  IP*  cent,  upon 
the  current  expenditure.  In  the  different  branches  of  steel  goods,  the 
following  may  be  stated  as  the  proportion  V  cent,  which  the  materials  and 
wages  bear  co  each  other. 

V  cent,  V»  cent. 

In  files,  coarse  . .        . .        50  materials SO  wages. 

ditto,  finer     . .        . .        35    ditto 75    ditto. 

Table  knives  and  fofks  35    ditto.                    ..  65    ditto. 

Raiors 10    ditto,          ..        ..  90    ditto. 

Scissors, coarse  ...        15    ditto 85    ditto. 

ditto  fine 4    ditto 96    ditto. 


Great  as  Is  the  proportion  which  wages  bear  to  the  direct  cost'of  i 
facturing  these  articles,  at  must  never  be  forgotten*  thai  by  far  the  grealer 
part  of  the  price  ol  the  material  Itself  consists  of  wages,  and  coDtequeotly 
that  almost  the  entire  value  of  our  steel  goods  may  be  said  to  contiat  of  the 
wagea  of  labour,"    A  moments  leftectloii  almost  tniist  connncc  the  reader 
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of  the  pernicious  influence  of  combtnatloni,  and^tril^ea  for  wages,  when  he 
remembers  the  esse  at  Nottingham  in  1818 ;  the  immense  strikes  which  occur- 
red in  183$,  and  even  as  recently  as  last  year.  The  privations  to  the  labourer 
which  they  create  are  intense,  and  they  may  literally  be  said  to  be  starving 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  for  in  all  the  cases  on  record  tliat  have  occurred, 
the  author  believes  he  may  safely  affirm,  that  provisions  and  food  of  all  kinds 
together  with  clothing  were  ready  at  hand,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  as 
soon  as  the  reciprocal  amount  of  labour  had  been  bestowed.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  combinations  amongst  workmen  intended  solely  to  kebp  up  the 
rate  of  wages,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  combinations  amongst  the  masters  to 
keep  up  the  rate  of  profit.They  are  both  confederacies  against  the  public  liable 
to  the  same  objection  as  monopolies  in  which  the  interest  of  individuals  is 
sought  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  community. 
One  is  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  industry,  Uie  other  with  the  free* 
dom  of  capital.  Competition  is  in  both  cases  restrained,  in  one  the  supply 
of  labour,  and  in  the  other  the  supply  of  capital.  In  the  first  the  workmen 
cannot  by  any  combination  force  wages  beyond  a  certain  limit,  without 
producing  injury  to  himself,  for  if  wages  are  raised  so  high  that  the  gains 
of  the  master  on  the  sale  of  his  commodities,  are  reduced  below  the  fair 
average  profit  of  capital,  he  will  withdraw  bis  money  from  so  unproductive 
an  employment,  or  remove  his  business  to  another  place  where  it  can  be  car- 
ried on  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  In  either  case  the  occupation 
of  the  workmen  is  gone,  and  like  the  dog  and  his  shadow,  it  inculcates  a 
useful  moral  lesson,  that  in  grasping  for  the  attainment  of  too  much  they 
may  perchanee  lose  the  whole.  For  a  practical  example  we  may  refer  to 
the  ease  of  the  Nottingham  lace  frame  makers,  where  a  considerable  number 
removed  in  consequence  to  the  western  counties.  In  the  fourth  Parliamen- 
tary Report  respecting  Artisans  and  machinery,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the 
parties  in  an  extensive  cotton  factory  at  Glasgow,  fettered  and  annoyed  by 
the  constant  interference  of  his  workpeople :  removed  to  the  state  of  New 
York  where  he  established  his  machinery,  and  thus  afforded  to  a  rival  coun- 
try, at  once  a  pattern  of  our  best  machinery,  and  instructions  in  the  best 
mode  of  using  it.  The  flax  dressers  of  Yorkshire  if  any  still  survive, 
could  tell  a  tale  of  woe  on  this  very  subject,  of  the  most  piteous  kind ;  their 
earnings  exceeded  those  of  most  mechanics  but  the  frequency  of  their 
strikes,  together  with  the  irregularities  in  their  hours  and  times  of  working 
compelled  the  masters  to  substitute  machinery  for  their  manual  labour. 
Not  that  tisB  introdnelion  of  machinery  at  first  saved  them  much,  in  point  of 
expense,  but  they  found  it  a  more  peaceable  and  unfailing  agent.  The  Tailors 
of  London, and  theKeelmen  and  Colliers  of  the  Tyne,  have  been  reduced  to 
still  greater  humiliation,  by  the  discomfiture  of  their  combinations  to  raise 
or  nnreaionably  uphold  the  price  of  wages.    |n  Ireland  the  means  adopted 
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with  a  view  of  keeping  the  wages  of  aktUed  labour,  above  tlie  level  of  the 
Engliib  market,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  cavtet  of  iti  depretilon  and  want 
of  prosperity.  The  trade  of  plain  silk  weaving  entirely  left  Ihiblin,  and 
the  Poplin  trade  is  not  unlikely  to  fbllow.  The  combinations  6t  ship  car- 
penters, has  drawn  from  that  city  all  the  ship  building  it  tormetlf  enjoyed, 
so  much  so,  that  very  lately  not  a  single  ship  was  on  the  stocks,  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  patent  slip  that  had  been  recently  laid  down.  Our  previous  his- 
tory of  the  industrious  order,  is  replete  with  examples  producing  llio  liini 
disastrous  results.  Trade  at  every  period  has  been  compelled  to  shift  iti 
tocidity  or  mode  of  operation,  when  events  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  at  some  period,  profit  by  the  experience  of  foitaer 
times.  This  subject,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  labouring  claaaca  so 
much  depends,  demands  a  few  more  observations,  before  we  proceed  to  com« 
pare  their  condition  as  artisans,  with  the  agricultural  population  who  are 
but  rarely  guilty  of  forming  improper  unions  oftMs  kind. 

The  trades  Unions  do  not  seek  the  support  of 
protecting  duties,  they  do  not  wish  that  conipetitioa 
bhould  be  excluded  or  narrowed  by  physical  regula- 
tions^  all  they  aim  at,  is  not  the  taxing  of  rivals^  bu^ 
perfect  liberty  individually  and  collectively,  to  fix 
the  price  and  regulate  the  sale  of  Uie  only  article  in 
which  tliey  deal,  viz.  tfadr  industry.  That  tfie  ex«f^ 
cise  of  labour  does  sometimes  need  protection,  it 
would  be  usdess  to  deny  when  we  see  the  tMatmei^ 
experienced  by  the  factory  children.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  enquire  whether  the  fiictory  chikirAa  were  treatv 
ed  materially  Itetter,  whether  their  wages  were  higher 
and  their  working  hours  shorter,  in  ISIO  to  1B15, 
when  profits  vrere  much  grealer  then  ia  1836 ;  or 
later  when  they  have  been  so  much  less :  but  to  show 
that  legistlativ^  enactments,  have  been  at  dAftnodu^ 
necessary  to  preserve  a  fair  equivalent  between  the 
labou^  bestowed  by  the  children,  and  the^pompensaf 
lion  given  them  for  thek*  industry  by  the.  Mastnsf 
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kutfrom  tbt  report  of  eye  witnectsesit  maybe  stated 
that  the  fectory  child  was  doomed  to  the  same 
merciless  toil  in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  period. — 
Indeed,  Acts  of  Parliament  eatablish  this  assertion 
for  it  appears  that  in  1822,  when  the  42,  Gko,  3rd. 
was  passed  in  Parliamait ;  it  was  found  necessary  to 
interfere  for  theprotection  of  infttnts  against  theoupi- 
dity  of  their  taskmasters.  The  great  msmofaotarers 
contract  with  the  Poor  Law  Ooardians  for  the  em- 
ployment of  pauper  children,  by  which  the  labour  of 
adults  is  rendered  in  a  measure  unnecessary,  without 
due  consideration  being  taken  of  the  effect  this 
syrtem  produces  on  the  condition  ef  their  workpeople^ 
Their  object  is  to  buy  labour,  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  without  reference  to  the  rate  of  their  own 
profits,  and  it  may  be  obvious  enough  that  other 
motiyes  than  those  of  humanity  or  generosity 
amongst  employers  are  necessary  to  compel  them  to 
an  equitable  division  of  their  gains  with  their  work- 
men, particularly  in  the  cases  of  children  and  those 
who  would  otherwise  silently  endure  the  arbitrary 
requirements  of  many  of  the  manYifacturers.  Com- 
bination may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  obtain  for 
workmen  concessions,  which  would  otherwise  be  de. 
Bled  them,  and  to  the  principal  of  union  there  can  be. 
no  valid  objection  if  those  associationsor  unions  be 
not  abused.  They  may  he,  (and  indeed  frtqumfy 
mn)  formed  on  bstd  principles,  for  bad  purposes, 
and  sought  to  be  obtnined  by  unjustifiable  means. 
Soma  Trade  Associations  have  been  perverted  to 
No.  16.  p  p  p 
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objects  disgracefiil  to  the  national  character,  to  the 
perpetration  of  horrible  crimes,  even  to  murder, 
and  assassination.  Ireland  especially  has  been  the 
scene  of  atrocities  such  as  these,  and  it  is  recorded 
by  a  gentleman  of  Dublin;  who  states  that  he 
actually  saw  two  Ship  Carpenters  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  killed  in  the  open  street,  for  working 
under  price ;  and  in  another  instance  in  Sligo,  that 
a  man  had  his  wrist  cut  to  the  bone,  with  a  sickle 
by  a  party  of  combinators,  because  he  refused  to 
leave  his  work  at  their  bidding,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  his  master  to  give  him  higher  wages. 
It  is  melancholy  to  read  of  instances  of  premises 
being  set  on  fire^  barges  sunk  in  the  canals, 
manufactories  destroyed — ^riots  occasioned  by  the 
exportation  of  com  and  potatoes — ^vitrei  thrown 
upon  the  person— and  many  other  crimes  of  an 
equally  vicious  nature,  to  effect  objects  by  violent 
means  which  could  not  be  attained  by  any  other. 
On  the  other  hand  the  superior  condition  of  the  hat* 
ters,  tailors,  and  some  other  skilled  trades  in  Lon*' 
don,  has  been  ascribed  to  their  well  ordered  confede- 
racies. Combinations,  however,  must  always  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  public.  On  the  conti* 
nent  strikes  occur  but  seldom,  the  wages  of  the 
workpeople  having  more  equality  of  price  than  in 
England,  there  it  is  left  to  the  general  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  with  the  diversities  of  skill, 
industry,  and  desert,  which  appears  a  safer  guarantee 
of  peace  and  justice  to  each.    We  are  well  aware 
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thai  national  happiness  is  more  important  than 
national  wealth  very  unequally  apportioned ;  high 
wages  are  therefore  more  important  to  a  nation 
than  high  profits.  It  is  better,  says  an  instructive 
writer  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  that  they 
should  be  happy  than  that  foreign  trade  should  be 
prosperous.  And  though  the  exports  of  cottons, 
linens,  woollens,  and  hardware,  have  been  largely 
increased,  the  export  of  them  either  in  an  interme- 
diate stage  of  manufacture,  or  in  that  of  raw  mate- 
rial has  been,  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  Thus  the 
increase  in  our  trade  of  cotton  goods^  has  been  22 
per  cent ;  in  cotton  yarn  it  has  been  90  per  cent. 
The  export  of  woollen  yam  has  increased  in  like 
manner,  much  faster  than  woollen  cloth ;  and  so  has 
also  linen  yam  than  linens.  The  export  of  hard- 
ware has  increased  32  per  cent  in  value,  while 
those  of  iron  and  steel  have  increased  89  per  cent, 
the  reason  of  this  appears^  to  be,  that  foreigners 
take  out  raw  materials,  or  allow  them  to  pass 
through  the  first  stage  of  manufacture,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  machinery  being  far  superior  to 
their  own,  and  then  receive  and  perfect  them  through 
the  subsequent  principles  in  which  the  expenditure 
of  manual  labour  is  the  greatest,  being  enabled  to 
obtain  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  among  themselves,  than 
is  given  in  this  country. 
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TBI  wmmmfT  c^nnitioM  or  tms  pbovls. 

TlM  colMlMioii  of  tbe  i^ri^ullnral  labourein— tbeur  tooiiiber«,  |»ropertjr«  wigs 
&c.,  clothing  and  educatton— the  causes  of  deetitstion — tbe  coDsoIidatioa 
of  Tarms—an  example  of  a  fann  in  Snssez^the  labourer  when  oat  of 
^koffloy  Ire^lfatly  turns  poaclm^^gets  enrolled  among  the  tumpers,  or 
seeks  employment  among  the  population  of  cities  and  mamtfactamgdis- 
tricts—the  increase  of  patients  from  fever-  -the  average  duration  of  lift 
vh  vlaioncoufltIes*^coiIand^pAuper  children  of  Norfolli  and  Suffolk— 
the  crimes  committed  by  tesldant  delinquents  In  tiie  country— iajnriouf 
effects  of  beer-shops,  and  public-bouses — smugglers^plunderers  of  wreekt 
^^ecret  revenge  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  magistrates—George  Fox 
ind  John  Wesley's  address  to  the  inhabitants  Of  ComvalUon  th«  injuiion 
effects  these  habits  have  on  their  g(M>rals — their  obsequious  obedisne»— 
their  behaviour  with  respect  to  their  children — ^the  utter  absence  of  moral 
'feeUng  in  purentt^the  Want  of  care  and  protection  in  the  Psrish  Priests 
—the  labours  of  children— want  of  oversight  in  the  parent»*'*4fae  gteal 
influx  of  children  to  the  manufactories —the  manner  of  tlielr  living  in  tbe 
nfilnUfactuHng  districts — employment  beneficial  to  them— the  fsrmen 
distressed  far  i^ift  «f  hdndii  during  the  cfxtension  of  mannfSKtoiies— 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland— their  manner  of  living  in  the  country  lovns 
and  cities— the  condition  of  Olasgow— their  poverty— their  clothing— 
ike  nbjeet  state  of  Scdtland  in  the  last  century— the  factory  system  of 
feeding  and«lotiuitg  Isrm  labourers- no  POor*knrs  in  Srothnd— the  fmr 
hospitals  of  the  Cities— the  married  labourers— their  allovance— the 
Brothei  system— its  introduction  into  England — a  few  dissenting  familiei 
mid  BOWfe  ^  the  Chttteh  of  England,  are  an  excteptldn  to  tbe  c*eleM 
manner  of  providing  for  their  servants— conoentration  of  iMngss  i^jnsloM 
to  the  welfare  of  society— one  cause  of  labourers  taking  refuge  in  cities-- 
the  P«or»]«w«  a  prevention  against  grinding  down  the  labouring  popu- 
lation in  England— the  quantity  of  wadta  lands  Hiat  ha«e  teen -enelaacd 
—the  loss  to  tbe  poor  uncompensated — description  of  the  reports  en 
emigration. 

According  to  the  late  census  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural male  labourers  is  887,167  which  with  their 
respective  families,   will  represent  a  population  of 
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not  less  than  3,500,000  or  a  fifth  paK  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  £mpire,  and  a  third  more 
than  the  operatiTes  directly  employed  by  manufac- 
turers. Their  wages  are  for  the  most  part  equalized 
aod  not  ^object  to  the  Tariety  of  contingencies 
which  influence  the  various  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, and  their  manners  of  life  and  phyHical  condi- 
tioB,  are  widely  diflferent  from  the  manufacturing 
clasaes,  whose  occupation  have  a  greater  sameness. 
The  peasantry  are  generally  day  labourers,  hired  by 
the  week,  or  job ;  possessing  no  property  of  their 
own  and  living  in  low  rented  cottages,  and  we 
rarely  find  a  farm  labourer  pressing  forward  in  life 
with  that  energy  and  activity  to  be  daily  observed 
among  the  machanics  and  artificers  of  every  kind. 

The  rate  of  wages  earned  by  able  bodied  labou- 
rers varies  from  6b.  to  128.  per  week,  and 
arraagements  are  very  frequently  made  with  the 
fanner,  to  take  their  wages  out  in  produce;  the 
articles  to  bear  a  certain  fixed  price  all  the  year 
nmnd,  barley  generally  t>eing  allowed  at  half  the 
price  of  wheat.  The  employment  of  the  agricnl- 
cuUoral  labonrers  is  generally  certain,  and  it  may 
be  said  to  be  constant,  except  occasionally  during 
very  severe  winters^  or  periods  of  unusual  agricul* 
turd  distress,  when  their  services  are  necessarily 
dispensed  with.  These  contingencies  however  are 
of  nmcfa  lees  frequent  occurrence  than  with  the 
maiMifiictures.*— In  addition  to  the  stipulated  amount 
of  wages,  the  labourer  receives  all  the  year  round ; 
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there  is  what  is  called  the  earnings  of  harvest^  which 
18  usually  double  the  ordinary  weekly  wages,  for  a 
whole  month  during  harvest  time;  and  this,  with  the 
leasing  of  the  fields  in  fine  com  years,  may  amoqnt 
to  from  about  £4  10s.  to  £T^  quite  sufficimt  to  be 
set  against  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  fuel  be.,  but  we 
must  observe  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
these  sources  of  occasional  assistance,  are  greatly 
reduced  by  the  influx  of  so  many  Irish  laboums. 
(Far  a  table  qf  the  comparative  expenses  of  the  Ikmig 
of  eight  Agricultural  familiest  ^e  Appendix. 

It  is  evident  from  a  casual  glance  at  the  foregoing 
statements,  that  there  can  be  no  portion  of  their 
small  incomes  reserved  for  clothing,  education,  or 
any  other  expenses,  than  the  absolute  necessa- 
ries of  life ;  and  that  the  majority  of  the  agricoUural 
labourers  are  at  the  best  only  just  able  to  struggle 
on  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  that  any  suspension 
of  employment,  rise  in  the  price  of  provistons,  or 
any  unforeseen  casualty  must  of  necessity  compel 
them  to  resort  to  charity,  or  to  descend  if  possible 
to  a  coarser  diet,  such  as  our  ancestors  were  obliged 
to  subsist  on,  and  adopt  every  other  means  in 
their  power  to  ward  off  threatened  starvation,  and 
to  bear  up  against  the  ills  of  life.  It  is  true  oar 
country  people  have  now  acquired  a  taste  for  Tes, 
Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  Tobacco  and  Snuff,  any  one 
of  which  would  probably  be  considered  as  essential 
to  their  existence  as  bread  itself,  but  after  all,  these 
are  but  mere  luxuriesi  which  might  be  dispensed 
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with,  if  urgent  neceBsity  demanded  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  comforts. — Such  then  is  the  condition 
of  the  English  agricultural  labourers,  being  ouly  one 
degree  better  off  than  the  hand  loom  weavers ;  and 
the  unemployed  population  of  large  towns,  but 
whilst  he  has  health  and  strength,  he  certainly  may 
be  enabled  to  support  a  family  with  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  under  a  roof  of  his  own  and  live  in 
comparative  decency ;  but  this  can  only  be  accompli- 
shed by  unremitting  labour,  and  unceasing  economy* 
In  the  present  condition  he  has  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to,  no  ray  of  hope  to  animate  and  cheer  him, 
to  increase  exertion,  or  anything  to  fall  back  upon^ 
if  adversity  overtakes  him  and  without  any  prospect 
of  rising  in  the  social  scale,  or  becoming  himself  a 
small  farmer  or  proprietor.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  should  therefore  claim  our  attention,  that  com- 
plaints against  vagrants  and  idleness,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  providing  for  the  poor,  was  heard  of 
for  the  iBrst  time,  in  this  country,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  these 
complaints  and  difficulties  have  increased  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present^  in  the  same  ratio  that  the 
progress  of  consolidating  farms,  and  abstracting 
from  the  English  cottager,  the  crofts,  curtilages, 
and  common  rights,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  have 
prevailed.  A  variety  of  documents  might  easily  be 
procured  to  prove  this;  some  of  the  large  farms  in 
Wilts,  Dorset  and  Hampshire,  each  consistiog  of 
several  thousand  acres  have  been  consolidated.   We 
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observed  one  in  Doraetshire,  of  three  thousand  wctm 
which  used  to  mantain  a  populatioq  of  several  hun- 
dred persons,  and  now  givea  constant  emptoyraait 
to  only  about  twenty,  ii  consideralile  portion  of 
it  being  converted  into  sheep  walks,  attended  only  by 
the  shepherd  and  his  do^.  In  the  parish  of  Clapbam 
in  Sussex,  there  is  a  farm  called  Holt,  comprising 
160  acres,  which  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  one 
tenant,  whereas  13  or  14  centuries  ago,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  hamlet,  in  which  there  were  at  least 
twenty  two  proprietors  of  land.  The  docnraents 
relating  to  them  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation, 
and  bear  various  dates,  between  1200  and  1400.  In 
1400  the  number  of  proprietors  began  to  decrease, 
and  in  1620,  they  were  reduced  to  six.  In  the  reign 
of  James  I.  the  six  were  reduced  to  two,  and  soon 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  whole  became 
the  property  of  one  owner,  who  let  it  as  a  single  fiurm 
to  one  tenant.  The  population  formerly  resident  on 
this  farm,  and  deriving  subsistence  from  its  produce 
could  not  have  been  less  than  100  persons,  whereas 
there  are  now  only  ten  belonging  to  the  farmer's 
family,  and  thirty  other  persons,  deriving  no  portion 
of  their  maintenance  from  the  land,  except  as  paupers 
and  a  few  day  labourers. 

Taking  th«  history  of  property  in  this  parish  as  an  iUttttration  of  tliott 
changes  which  took  place  coatemporaiiioutly  in  other  dietricta^  ve  are  M  to 
the  conclusion  that  the^system  of  consolidating  property  came  into 
operation  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  eenttiry,  and  thai  It  baa  yrooeeitd 
gradually  Md  ataadlly  iniu  eourva  unlU  it  hto  at  lesgtb  n^^^  •  fflat 
which  cannot  be  considered  without  serious  reflection.  This  however  ia 
the  best  side  of  the  picture,  and  if  to  let  ui  enquire  what  ii  the  rcverte  f  If 
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liie  laboukvr  hu  no  chance,  (or  it  leMt  hns  ^  ttrj  remote  one),  of  rifelng  tn 
the  World,  and  being  elevated  abote  the  sf^here  in  life  which  he  now  oceHpiei ; 
how  many  chances  has  he  of  falling  itiU  lower  in  the  scale  of  society  ?  If 
he  b  thrown  out  of  nn|»loytnent,  IoUb  his  health,  yields  to  temp- 
tation, and  gives  way  to  the  allureineftts  of  th^  be^r  shop,  or  beconiet 
addicted  to  any  other  irregalar  habits,'or  becomes  a  poacher  and  gets  com- 
mitted for  one  or  more  of  these  cHmes,  whai  is  then  to  become  of  him  ?  The 
conieiiaenGe  is  obvioitft,  fbr  although  for  a  time  he  ttay  be  enabled  to  gH 
sufficient,  by  casual  charity  to  support  etiltence  if  the  causes  of  the 
distress  continue,  his  final  lot  is  to  be  enrolled  among  the  1,072,978  paupers 
receiving  pnri^  relief,  nnfler  the  harsh  condition  of  the  new  toor-law,  or  it 
his  spirit  be  too  haughty  to  snbAit  to  parish  sup|M>rt,  when  Itafted  out  6t 
the  country,  he  seeks  employment  in  some  large  town,  or  knanufkctoryv  and 
if  he  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  work  at  once,  be  is  absorbed  in  the 
flovtingpopnlstioii,  who  inhabit  the  fcellarfe  and  low  lodging  houses  ;  andliifa 
either  by  the  worst  paid  description  of  manufacturing  indns^^'  or  by 'pil- 
fering and  casual  employment  It  is  surprising  how  largely  the  class  of 
rural  labourers  hia  contributed  to  swell  the  list  of  fever  patients,  and  to 
augment  the  mass  of  destitution  and  crime,  Of  which  \fe  have  befoM 
attempted  to  give  the  reader  some  idea,  in  our  large  towns  and  cities. 
Dividing  the  counties  of  the  Kingdom  into  el|uid  numbers,  it  appears  that 
in  the  Agricultural  ^ountles^  the  increase  in  the  population  hAn  beeh  only, 
8>4V*cent;  while  in  the  other  countite  it  has  been  17-3  ^  cent.  In 
Scotland  the  increase  in  the  manufacturing  counties  was  15-19  1|^  cent 
WhU«t  In  the  Agrieulttnnl  it  was  only  4-Sr  ^  cent.  When  we  consider  that 
in  the  Agricultural  districts  the  avaage  duration  of  life  ii  mtieh  longer,  ihd 
the  mortality  of  infants  considerably  less,  and  also  that  by  the  system  of  the 
old  Poor-law,  (i^  altewanee  being  inereased  at  the  paupwi  fanUly  enlarged^ 
a  dhect  bounty  wai  given  cAi  popi^atlon,  the  inference  appears  clear  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  gopulation  in  the  Agricultural  district^  failing  to 
obtain  employment,  and  suppoi^at  home,  have  gone  to  swell  the  vast  num- 
ber of  mendicants  in  onr  towns  and  mainufaanrtng  districts.  If  the  general 
rate  of  increase  had  been  uniform  tiiroughout  the  difflftrent  counties,  And 
there  had  been  no  emigrating  from  one  district  to  another,  in  search  of  sub* 
slstauce,  the  population  of  the  mere  agricultural  counties  would  have  been 
greater  than  it  now  is  tn  England,  by  389,487 ;  nnd  In  Scotland  by  80,513. 

Some  ^otaclusioti  may  be  formed  with  redpect  to 
mortality  and  crime  in  our  rural  parishes,  from  the 
^tet  that  out  of  1847  pauper  children,  in  the  work- 
houses of  Norfolk  and  duftblk,  (which  are  generally 
No.  17.  Q  Q  Q 
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esteemed  the  best  regulated  counties  in  Eogland,) 
no  less  than  544  are  classed  as  illigetimate.     We 
may  also  observe  that  among  the  peasantry  generally, 
not  more   than  one  half  their  number  are  able  to 
read ;  and  among  the  pauper  peasantry  not  one  third 
possess  these  advantages.     The  state  of  the  rural 
districts,  as  reported  by  the  commissioners  in  respect 
to  crimes  committed  by  resident  delinquents,  shews 
the  state  of  society  to  be  very  degraded,  in  fact  not 
better  than  in  many  of  our  large  towns,      In  one 
parish  in  Devonshire,  it  is  reported  that  the  species 
of  crimes  committed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants^  are 
not  only   petty  robberies,   such   as  stealing  wood, 
turnips,  poultry  and  portions  of  ricks,  whicH  crimes 
it  is  said  are  generally  overlooked,   through  the  fear 
of  revenge  from  the  offenders  :    but  that  felonies  of 
all   kinds^    especially  sheep    stealing,    are   preva- 
lent ;  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  theft  of  this 
kind  being  committed.      At  Northbone  the  report 
states  nothing  moveable  is  safe,  without  being  secured 
by  locks  and  bolts.    In  the  parish  of  Holbeach,  the 
same  insecurity  of   property  prevails,    Sheep  and 
Horse  stealing  being  very  prevalant,  here  it  is  said 
there  has  been  twenty  sheep  and  six  horses  stolen 
from   this  parish  in  one  week.      From  a  parish  in 
Dorsetshire^  and  Braughing  iu  Essex^  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  lost  sheep  are  a  contiiiaal 
source  of  complaint  amongst  the  farmers.     It  is  not 
an  uncommon  practice  to  lay  open  sheep  folds,  and 
turn  the  sheep  loose  at  night ;  to  destroy   young 
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trees,  lift  gates  off  their  hinges,  and  either  carry 
them  away,  or  what  is  still  more  dangerous  to  the 
public  throw  them  down,  and  leave  them  in  the 
highway.  During  the  whole  of  last  winter  hardly 
a  week  passed,  without  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  corn, 
and  straw  being  stolen;  and  the  report  states  that 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  depredations  are 
committed  by  resident  delinquents.  The  sufferers 
take  little  pains  to  detect  the  offenders,  because  to 
prosecute  would  only  be  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
further  distruction  of  their  property  ;  the  maiming 
of  their  cattle,  and  other  mischevious  acts  of 
revenge.  Farmers  men  frequently  plunder  their 
masters,  deriving  encouragement  from  persons  who 
reside  at  a  distance,  whom  they  chance  to  meet  at 
the  village  public-house,  or  beer-shop.  Large  quan* 
tities  of  farm  produce  may  be  conveyed  away  by 
these  means  without  being  missed,  and  embarrass- 
ment and  ruin  ensue,  without  the  cause  being  sus- 
pected.* Neither  is  the  little  property  of  the  honest 
labourer  much  more  safe  than  that  of  the  farmer ; 
many  of  these  have  been  almost  inclined  to  give  up 
their  allotments  of  land,  in  consequence  of  these 
depredations,  finding  that  the  village  thief  reaped  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Another 
class  of  offenders  infest  the  whole  coast  of  England 
and  Wales,  who  are  generally  allied  to  smugglers 
and  exhibit  a  brutality  of  habit  in  prosecuting  a 
system  of  plunder,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  in  the 

•  See  page  396. 
Q  Q  Q  2 
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history  of  cri|n^>in  the  great  manufactQring  aad 
commercial  cities  of  modern  times.  These  are  the 
class  of  people  denoi^iQated  wreckers,  of  which  the 
report  states  yoa  may  find  hundreds  in  different 
places  who  subsist  wholly,  or  fi>r  the  most  part  by 
plundering  vessels,  and  aiding  or  encouraging 
snciugglers.  These  people  mostly  reside  in  villages  ou 
the  sea  coa^l^  and  some  at  places  consideraUy  inland 
but  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  wherever 
the  coast  is  most  dangerous.  In  the  couatiea  oi 
Cheshire,  Dorset  and  Cornwall,  whole  families  and 
frequently  clans  of  families  are  known  to  give  theov- 
selves  up  systematically  V>  these  means  of  obtaining 
a  liTelihood.  la  disitricts  where  there  are  but  few  of 
them^U  commonly  happens  there  is  no  constabulary 
force,  to  keep  them  in  awe ;  and  where  there  are 
many,  that  force  is  never  sufficient  to  over  awe  tliem. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  the  coast  guard  that  any 
effective  restraint  can  be  laid  upon  them,  and  this 
force  is  much  too  limited!  to  keep  tbeni  undef ,  or  to 
act  impartially  ii^  this  subeidiary  servicew  Soiae  of 
these  Marauders  possess  boats,  and  call  tkemselvea 
fishermen.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  local 
anthoritiea  fear  to  prosecute  or  secure  them,  so  pffon^t 
are  theiir  bandjitti  to  threaten  and  take  secret  revenge 
should  they  be  ftuhject  to  such  an  inconvenience^ 
and  so  expert  are  they  in  carrying  their  threats  ii^to 
ej^ecuticm,  that  they  accordingly  calculate  on  the 
pusillanimity  of  both  the  constables  and  Magie* 
trates. 
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We    cannot  conceive   anything   more    demora* 
lizing  than  the  habits  of  these  men,  who  look  at  the 
storm,  as  the  Vulture  looks  at  the  field  of  battle. 
However  appalling  the  accounts  of  the  peasantry  on 
the  coasts  are  at  the  present  day,  the  description 
given  by  Greorge  Fox  and  John  Wesley  in  the  seven- 
teenth  and   eighteenth    century,   are   much    more 
disgusting,   particularly    on    the    coast    of  Corn- 
wall, the  former  wrote  a  very   pathetic  Christian 
address    to  the   inhabitants   of   Cornwall  on  this 
subject,   and   the    exertions    of    the    latter   have 
much  improved  the  manners  and  morals  of  great 
numbers,  who  used  formerly  to  obtain  their  liveli- 
hood in  the  manner  before  described.    Indeed  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  persons  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  life 
frequently  obtained  a  share  of  the  prize  by  en. 
couraging  these  men,  and   aiding  them  with   the 
means  of  conveyance.    They  well  know  the  state  of 
the  elements,  which  is  likely*  to  bring  the  spoil  within 
their  reach ;  they  can  perceive  that  a  wreck  is  at 
hand  long  before  it  happens.    They  fearlessly  brave 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  face  the  dangers  of 
the  storm,  and  hover  from  place  to  place,  as  the 
catastropbe  approaches  ;    and  when  the  ill  fated 
vessel  has  struck,  and  her  crew  are  perishing ;    in 
that  moment  of  despair  and  agony,  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity  which  should  endeavour  to  save 
the  perishing,  are  lost  in  the  rapacious  eagerness 
for  the  gain  such  a  calamity  affords  them. 

**  Then  full  against  his  Corniih  lands  they  roar, 
And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore.  " 
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But  while  the  offences  chargeable  on  oiir  manufacturing  districts,  cities 
and  town6,are  scrupulously  registered  against  them  ;  a  little  reflection  on  the 
stHtc  of  society  in  the  country,  will  show  that  their  condition  as  members 
of  society  is  no  better.  For  though  their  obsequious  and  passive  obedience 
to  their  employers,  as  it  regards  secular  duties  is  praiseworthy,  yet  their 
want  of  moral  education,  shews  itself  in-  the  absence  of  those  tender 
and  best  affections,  so  desirable  not  only  amongst  the  paupers,  but  also  in 
the  labourin  classes.  Parents  frequently  regard  their  children  as  a  source 
of  gain,  and  children  in  their  turn  expect  to  derive  assistance  from  their 
aged  parents.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  refuse  to  perform  tlie  slighest 
office  for  each  other,  unless  paid  by  the  parish:  nothing  can  be  more 
barbarous  than  this  utter  absence  of  all  proper  feeling,  It  is  considered 
the  province  of  the  minister  of  religion  to  turn  the  hearts  of  such  fathers  to 
their  children,  and  such  children  to  their  fathers,  but  how  seldom  do  these 
ministers  condecend  to  take  an  interest  in  the  spiritual,  or  temporal  welfare 
of  the  people  committed  to  their  care  either  by  way  of  counsel  or  reproof. 
Infact  there  are  many  whose  only  anxiety  is  to  find  their  gardens  well 
stocked,  and  the  only  care  they  exhibit,  is  in  collecting  the  tithes  of  their 
gardens  and  poultry.  The  children  of  the  labourers  at  an  early  age  become 
strangers  to  their  home ;  the  peasant  boy  generally  goes  to  work  on  the 
farm,  at  as  tender  an  age  as  the  artisan  boy  is  sent  to  the  factory  ;  and  the 
peasant  girl  is  fitted  for  service  without  being  educated :  by  this  means 
their  natural  depravity  is  fostered,  and  all  tlic  nurturing  of  home 
affections  give  place  to  less  favourable  associations  and  impulses.  Nor  is 
there  the  slighest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  farmer  is  moro  humane  as  a 
master,  than  the  mill  owner  ;  indeed  wc  fear  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
large  influx  of  children  and  labourers  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manufac- 
turing districts  show  that  there  has  been  great  causes  of  misery  and  desti- 
tution among  the  country  people.— The  following  is  a  striking  passage  from 
De'Foes  plan  of  English  commerce. 

A  poor  labouring  man  that  goes  abroad  to  his  days  work,  at  husbanding 
hedging,  [ditching,  tliraslting,  carting  &c.,  and  brings  home  his  weeks  wages, 
supposing  it  be  eight  pence  to  twelve  pence  a  day,  or  in  some  countries 
less,  if  he  lias  a  wife,  and  three  or  four  children  to  feed,  who  get  little  or 
nothing  for  themselves,  they  must  all  fare  bard.  But  if  the  man's  wife  and 
children  canat  the  same  time  gctemployment,the  case  would  be  very  different. 
If  at  the  next  door  or  in  the  next  village,  there  lives  a  clothier,  or  a  bag  maker, 
or  a  stuff  or  drugget  weaver,  and  the  manufacturer  8end  the  poor  woman 
combed  wool  every  week  to  spin,  and  she  gets  eightpence  or  nlnepencc  a  day 
at  home,  and  the  weaver  sends  for  her  two  children,  and  they  work  at  the 
loom,  winding  and  filling  riuills,  &c.,  and  the  two  elder  girls  spin  at  home 
with  their  mother,  and  they  cam  threepence  or  fourpence  a  day  each, -so 
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tboy  put  it  together;  thug  the  family  earns  as  much  as  the  father  gets 
abroad,  and  generally  more.  This  alters  the  case  extremely,  the  family 
benefit  by  it,  they  all  fare  better,  are  clothed  warmer,  and  do  not  so  easily 
or  so  often  fall  into  distress ;  the  father  gets  them  food,  and  the  mother  finds 
them  clothes ;  and  aa  they  grow  up  they  do  not  run  away  to  be  footmen  and 
soldiers,  theives  and  beggars,  or  sell  themselves  to  the  plantations,  to  avoid 
the  gaol  or  the  gallows,  but  have  a  trade  at  their  bands,  and  each  of  them 
earns  their  bread, — ^  I  remember  after  the  great  plague  in  France,  and  the 
peace  in  Spain  ;  the  run  for  goods  was  so  great  in  England,  and  the  prices 
of  everything  rose  so  high,  that  the  poor  women  in  Essex  could  earn  from 
one  shilling  to  one  and  sixpence^  diem  by  spinning,  the  consequence 
was  too  plain  to  be  concealed.  The  poor  farmers  could  get  no  dairymaids, 
the  wenches  toM  them  in  so  many  plain  words,  they  would  not  go  to  service 
for  twelve  pence  V  week,  when  they  could  earn  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  week, 
by  their  own  b^nds  as  they  called  it,  so  they  all  run  away  to  Bocking,  Sudbury , 
Braintree  and  Colchester,  and  other  mannfacturing  towns  of  Essex  and 
Soffolk,  the  very  ploughmen  did  the  same,  as  soon  as  the  demand  slackened 
from  abroad  aU  these  loom  people  were  turned  off;  the  spinners  went 
begging,  and  the  weavers  rose  in  rebellion. 

Id  the  Highlands  in  1760  the  situation  of  the  in- 
habitants was  so  rniseiable,  that  they  were  frequently 
reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  be  in  want  of 
necessary  food ;  the  scanty  crops  they  raised  were 
consumed  by  their  cattle  in  winter,  leaving  scarcely 
anything  for  the  spring.  Milk  formed  the  principal 
article  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabitants  during  the 
whole  year,  and  even  that  in  tiie  spring  or  begining 
of  the  summer  was  scarce.  Their  cattle  from  the 
poverty  of  their  pasturage  were  very  small ;  the 
Isle  of  Skye  breed  not  being  much  larger  than  a 
middling  sized  calf : — and  the  inhabitants  were  fre- 
quently reduced  to  such  extremities  that  they  were 
even  obliged  to  bleed  their  cattle,  in  order  to  subsist 
for  some  time  on  the  boiled  blood;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  glens  and  valleys,  repaired  in  crowds 
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to  the  sea  shore,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles, 
to  gather  the  scanty  provisions  which  the  shell 
fish  afforded  them.  They  were  miserably  clothed, 
and  the  huts  in  which  they  lived  were  mean  and  dirty 
beyond  description*  We  cannot  wonder  then  that 
the  least  prospect  of  better  fare  and  employment 
should  draw  away  the  superfluous  peasantry  to  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Paisley  and  Glasgow. 
How  different  is  their  present  condition  in  these 
localities,  the  farmers  now  enjoy  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  the  labourers  with  a 
few  exceptions  detailed  in  the  reports  of  Edingburgb, 
Glasgow,  Paisley  and  Dundee,  are  comparatively 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  A  great  number  of 
the  poor  people  (in  the  towns  thus  excepted)  are  fre- 
quently in  a  starving  condition,  before  they  can 
obtain  any  employment ;  the  voluntary  principle  of 
relief  being  so  precarious,  that  in  one  instance  in 
Glasgow  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  public  sub- 
scription six  times,  in  order  to  save  multitudes  from 
dying  in  the  streets  from  literal  starvation.  In  the 
south  of  Scotland  even  so  late  as  1810,  Snoiith  in  his 
agricultural  survey  gives  (on  the  authoriiy  of  persom 
n&w  Hmng,)  the  following  account  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  people,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Their  houses  were  commonly 
wretched,  dirty  hovels,  bniltwith  stones  and  mud, 
without  lime,  thatched  with  ferns  and  torf,  having 
low  doors  and  small  holes  for  windows,  with 
wooden  shutters,  or  instead  of  these,  stopped  up 
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at  night  with  tarf,  straw  or  the  fragments  of  old 
clothes.  The  principle  object  of  tillage  was  to  grow 
straw  for  the  winter  support  of  the  few  cattle  which 
the  downs  maintained  with  difficulty  in  summer^ 
and  the  poor  half-starved  animals  before  the  return 
of  spring,  were  frequently  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremities,  through  mere  weakne&3S,  and  often  could 
not  raise  themselves  from  the  ground.  It  was  the 
constant  practice  to  gather  together  the  neighbours 
to  lift  the  cows  and  horses,  or  draw  them  out  of  the 
bogs  and  quagmires,  into  which  they  were  tempted 
by  the  first  appearance  of  vegetation.  Nothing  but 
the  very  penurious  manner  in  which  the  peasantry 
lived,  could  have  enabled  them  to  pay  any  rent 
whatever.  Their  clothing  was  of  the  coarsest  ma- 
terials, and  their  furniture  and  gardening  utensils 
were  of  their  own  construction,  their  food  always, 
the  produce  of  their  farms,  was  a  preparation  of  oats, 
(the  only  grain  cultivated,)  their  vegetables  if  such  they 
might  be  called,  consisting  mainly  of  pot-herbs, 
with  the  produce  of  their  dairy.  If  any  animal  food 
was  consumed  by  the  farmers,  it  was  the  refuse  of 
the  flock  which  was  unfit  for  sale.  The  situation  of 
the  Lothians  was  very  little  better  ;  even  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  such  was  the  abject 
state  of  Scotland  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century. 

Bat  as  a  contrast,  the  existing  Scotch  farmers,  are  now  distinguished  by 
their  superior  skill  and  intelligence  in  agriculture  ;  the  excellence  of  their 
stock  is  become  proverbial,  their  farming  implements  are  the  best  con- 
trived, and  their  genteel  comfortable  style  of  living,  the  admiration  of  all 
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who  witnagi  it.  Their  labourers  also  are  generally  well  clothed  and  fed, 
their  cottages  comfortable  and  well  furnished,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  luxuries  tJiat  formerly  were  never  experienced,  even  by  the 
most  extensive  proprietor.  The  only  exception  to  these  statements,  is  the 
system  on  some  estates  of  cultivating  their  lands  on  the  factory  system  plan  , 
for  though  their  labourers  are  perhaps,  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  the  others, 
yet  their  hovels  and  lodgings,  without  any  controul  or  guardian  care,*  being 
exercised  over  them  only  renews  the  Idea  of  transfiguring  the  closes  of  Olas- 
gow«  and  the  Wynds  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  to  our  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Indeed,  if  these  people  were  mere  slaves,  and  the  absolute  property 
of  thieir  masters,  such  a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  toleirated  in  a  Chris- 
tian country.  The  blessings  of  Providence  were  repeatedly  promised  to  the 
Jews,  if  they  performed  justice  to  their  servants  and  dependants,  and  severe 
jtidgments  denounced  on  those  who  withheld  the  right  of  the  poor.  Dent, 
c.  16. 7  to  14v,  Jerm,  c.  34. 13  to  18  v.  and  Neh.  c.  5.  v.  8 

In  Scotland  it  appears  where  there  are  no  poor 
law8|  the  proportionate  rate  of  increase  in  favour 
of  the  manufacturing  counties,  has  been  double 
that  in  England ;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  Glasgow, 
not  15  per  cent  of  the  patients  admitted  into  the 
principle  fever  hospitals  were  natives  of  the  town  ; 
at  least  45  per  cent,  it  was  reckoned  having  come 
from  the  Highlands  and  Agricultural  districts  of 
Scotland.  It  is  further  stated  that  45  per  cent  qf 
the  individuals  received  into  the  house  of  refuge  at 
Edingburgb^  are  not  natives  of  the  town ;  and  in 
Dundee  out  of  914  persons  admitted,  544  only  were 
natives;  and  in  Aberdeen  only  400  oat  of  1517. 
— Dr.  Allison*^  Journal  of  Statistical^  Svdeiy  o^  Lon^ 
dm  far  1840. — It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  ckss 

*  Where  the  labour  is  performed  by  single  men  as  farm  servants^  they  art 
not  lodged  in  tke  farm-houses  ;  a  small  hovel  liko  a  cottage  Is  fitted  up  for 
them,  where  they  prepMco  thehrown  meals  aad  lodge  togfther  ia  one  roovy 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  their  manners  or  condact*  so  long  as  they  are 
^nAetaal  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  occupationa* 
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of  farm  servants,  which  used  to  be  hired  by  the 
year,  and  the  married  labourers  with  their  usual 
allowance  of  corn  and  meal  at  a  fixed  price^  is  fast 
disappearing;  and  also  the  custom  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  many  of  the  counties  in  Scotland^  of 
permitting  the  labourer  to  keep  a  cow,  on  bis  mas<^ 
ters  farm  for  his  own  benefit. —  (As  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  1836|  for 
Scotland.)  Servants  are  now  generally  engaged 
half  yearly ;  and  unmarried  ploughmen  have  from 
£5  to  £6  10s.  a  year^  with  two  pecks  of  oatmeal 
every  week,  and  an  allowance  of  milk  and  potatoes, 
with  lodgings  and  fuel  in  what  is  termed  a  brothie ; 
viz.  (A  Cot  detached  near  the  farm-house^  where 
they  all  livts  together^  and  prepare  their  own  food.) 
The  married  men  servants  are  engaged  by  the  year 
and  have  a  house  and  garden — maintainance  on  the 
farm  for  a  cow^  and  about  £8  a  year  wages  with 
6^  boles  of  oatmeal,  and  an  allowance  of  potatoes, 
or  ground  allotted  them  to  raise  their  own,  and  a 
few  barrels  of  coal  or  brushwood  for  fuel;  farm 
labourers  by  the  day  get  about  Is.  3d.  in  Winter, 
and  in  Summer  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s. 

The  number  of  married  cotters  as  before  observed 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  brothie  system 
as  it  is  termed ;  or  a  number  of  unmarried  men  em- 
ployed, who  live  together  in  a  brothie  or  hovel, 
attached  to  the  farm  has  been  exceedingly  increased. 
Of  this  system  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  a  more  effective  means  of  brutalizing  and  de^ 
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moralizing  the  peasantry,  could  hardly  have  been 
devised,  than  that  of  crowding  together  a  number  of 
young  men,  half  of  them  perhaps  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  from  different  countries,  in  a  hovel  by 
themselves  without  the  slighest  regard  on  the  part 
of  the  employer,  to  their  morals  and  habits.  It 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  transplanting  the 
lodging  houses  from  the  wynds  of  Glasgow,  to  the 
heart  of  the  rural  districts,  and  this  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  aggravated  evils  that  has  attached  to 
the  introduction  of  the  large  farm  system,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  though  in  the  former,  the 
practice  of  boarding  the  servants  in  the  farm  house, 
is  much  more  prevalent,  their  wages  being  propor- 
tionably  reduced.  Even  here  however  the  oversight 
and  moral  regulations,  which  are  so  much  required, 
are  disregarded  except  only  in  some  few  families  of 
dissenters,  and  the  zealous  portion  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England ,  b  ut  that  there  are  some  praise- 
worthy exceptions  cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied, 
for  the  Author  himself  in  early  life,  when  living  in 
the  family  of  a  large  farmer  in  Hampshire,  (a  mem- 
her  of  the  Established  Church,)  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  extreme  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer,  in  bringing  the  whole  of  his  large  household 
to  a  proper  and  due  consideration  of  their  moral 
responsibility. — By  this  system  of  conducting  farm 
labour,  the  land  is  certainly  cultivated  with  more 
economy,  viz.,  the  labourer  becomes  a  much  better 
machine  for  producing  rent,  but  this  consideration 
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alone  ought  never  to  be  esteemed  an  equivalent  for 
the  evils  attendant  upon  this  practice.   Theiraprove- 
ments  in  the  mode   and  operation  of  farming,  are 
now    so    much  greater  than  formerly,    that  much 
less     labour   is  required,    and  now  eight    or    ten 
hands  can   supply   the   necessaries  of  one  hundred 
where  twenty  years  ago,  it  took  35  persons  to  raise 
food  for  100  ;  and  a  century  prior  to  this,  it  took  as 
many   as  it  now  does  in  Italy,  viz.,  from  75  to  85. 
By  this,  we  may  observe,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
rural  population  have  necessarily  been  deprived  of 
employment,  and  one  portion  compelled  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  the  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  to  escape 
absolute  starvation  ;  there  to  augment  the  abundant 
mass  of  misery  and  crime,  while  the  other  has  been 
compelled  from  the  increased  competition  which  has 
been  thus  created,  to  accept  lower  and  lower  terms, 
until  the  present  condition  of  the  farm  labourer  sur- 
passes very  little  that  of  the  multitude  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  large  cotton  manufactories.     In   this 
country  the  existence  of  the  poor-law  has,  perhaps, 
rendered  it  more  difficult  to  grind  down  the  labourer 
than  in  Scotland  where  they  are  left  entirely  to  the 
tender  mercies  and  conscientious  principle  of  those 
who  may  require  their  services,  for  the  remuneration 
must  ever  be  higher  than  can  be  obtained  by  them 
as  paupers,  or  their  labour  could  not  be  secured. 
England   therefore,  is  alitde  in  advance  of  Scotland  ; 
in  considering  land  simply  and  solely  as  a  machine 
for  the  production  of  wealth  ;  but  the  evidence  affor- 
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ded  by  the  increase  of  pauperism,  and  the  continued 
and  extensive  migrations  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts^ sufficiently   prove  that  the  condition  of  the 
English  agricultural  labourer  has  been  for  the  last 
fifty  years  sensibly  deteriorating.     Formerly  almost 
every  villager  had  his  cow  and  plot  of  land  ;  now  it 
is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  common  labourer  possess- 
ing either  one  or  the  other.  Since  1760,  no  less  than 
3742  bills  for  enclosing  commons,  have  been  passed 
and  between  1801  aud  1835, 3,511,770  acres  of  com- 
mon land  have  lieen  enclosed.   This  in  many  respects 
is  a  national  advantage,  but  as  regards  the  labourer 
in  each  particular  district  where  it  has  happened  it 
is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an  unredeemable  and 
uncompensated   loss.      He   loses  pasturage  for   bis 
cows^and  alas  !  hasno  equivalent  made  him.     Even 
if  wages  had  risen  considerably  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  must  under  these  circumstances,  have  under- 
gone a  change  for  the  worse  ;  but  the  fact  is,  wages 
have  not  risen  in  anything  like  the  proportion  which 
will  increase  the  labourers  command  over  the  neces- 
saries of  life.     On  an  examination  of  the  agricoltu- 
ral  population,  in  Scotland  it  will  be  found  that  the 
condition  of  the  class  residingin  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides,   is  in  no  respect  superior  to  that  of  the 
poor  Irish.     In  the  reports  of  the  committee  for  the 
encouragement  of  emigration^  it  is  stated  that  there 
are  between  2  and  3,000  persons  who  were  compelled 
to  live  on  shellfish  and  wild  mustard  in  1837 ;  and 
would  have  perished  from  hunger  but  for  relief  affor- 
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ded  by  a  subscription  made  in  England.  These  are 
a  class  of  peasants  living  on  a  small  patchs  of  ground- 
barely  sufficient  to  employ  their  labour  when  the 
fisheries  fail,  and  whose  landlords  require  a  species 
of  surfage  for  the  privileges  of  using  the  land. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  agricultural  population,  a  few  remarks  arise 
on  the  special  duty  of  the  clergy,  to  mitigate  the  hardships  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  many  of  their  parishioners.  Yet  seldom  are  their  labours  directed 
to  this  christian  object,  their  wealth  is  proverbially  large,  and  much  of  it  is 
gleaned  directly  from  the  farmer,  and  indirectly  from  the  labourer.  They 
frequently  manifest  little  sympAtliy  in  human  wretchedness,  and  as  an 
instance  of  their  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  we  may  observe 
that  at  the  numerous  public  meetings  held  in  1822,  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  the  Irish,  not  a  single  Irish  bishop  attended  ;  when  it  was  considered  the 
immense  sums  abstracted  from  the  produce  by  that  class  had  been  a  promi- 
nent cause  of  the  destitution  of  the  people.  The  clergy  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  personally  investigating  the  causes  of  the  miseries  and  priva- 
tions of  their  people,  and  inculcating  principles  conducive  to  their  comfort 
and  independence.  In  the  agricultural  districts  where  there  authority  is 
least  disputed,  where  the  private  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  are  greatest 
such  a  course  might  be  pursued  with  peculiar  advantages.  They  are  the 
Pastors  of  the  public,  (the  Shepherds  crook,  they  are  sometimes  pictured 
with  being  the  symbol,)  and  in  the  double  capacity  of  guardians  and  guides, 
they  are  bound  to  endeavour  to  conduct  the  labouring  poor,  at  least  to 
temporal  as  well  as  spritual  happiness. 

But  it  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy  as  public  teachers,  and  the  hurtful 
influence  their  example  has  on  the  labouring  population,  together  with  their 
Inertness  in  the  promotion  of  meaaures  of  general  utility ;  thatjnduces  men 
to  murmur  at  the  immense  revenues  expended  in  their  support,  and  disposes 
them  to  ask  for  a  reformation.* 

•  See  articles  on  education  and  religion. 
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THE  PRESENT   CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  condition  property  and  intelligence  of  the  fishermen — the  Shetland  and 
Scotch  fiiheries— Surfage — the  high  wages,  habits,  and  profligacy  of  the 
bargemen  and  boatnien>-their  extreme  ignorance  attributed  to  working  on 
the  Sabbath — resemblance  of  the  habits  of  the  navigators  and  bargemen-  - 
the  peculiar  {grievances  of  the  seafaring  men — their  neglect  of  education 
— habitual  intemperance — wages^advantages  of  the  marine  fund— descrip- 
tion of  the  mining  population — character  of  the  Cornish  miners — zeal  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  converting  the  ignorance  of  the  miners  in  the 
iron  and  coal  mines — clothing  of  their  children — John  Whitakers  opinion 
of  religious  reformation  in  the  mining  districts — their  pauperism — com- 
parison between  their  present  income  and  that  of  1680— division  of  the 
classes— Stanary  reports  of  the  cities — character  of  the  English  gentry-^ 
middle  and  lower  classes — striking  traits  of  our  national  character. 

The  condition  of  the  population  employed  in  the 
fisheries  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  agitcttl- 
tural  labourer.  Many  of  them  are  a  superior  race 
of  men,  and  in  the  possession  of  some  little  property, 
or  of  some  interest  in  property  which  is  essentially 
necessary  to  preserve  the  unskilled  labourer  from 
becoming  a  mere  piece  of  machinery,  to  be  bought  at 
the  minimum  market  price  at  which  it  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have  a  proneness 
to  intoxication,  and  improvident  habits,  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  (Scotland  included)  they  are 
religious,  intelligent,  and  well  conducted^  and  as  a 
class,  there  seems  no  reason  to  assign  them  a  lower 
grade  in  society^  than  that  of  the  best  description  of 
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igricakaral  Iaboarer>  small  farmers  and  tradesmeili 
and  artisans  in  villages  and  country  town8>  for 
many  of  them  wte  also  acquainted  with  some  trade 
or  calling  independent  of  the  fisheries  ;  which 
they  foHow  as  occasion  requires,  or  inclination 
dictates*  £ven  in  trdand  thisdass  staiids  higher  than 
any  other  liriionrers  and  they  afiPe  frequently  the  pes* 
sesors  of  a  little  property,  ot*  owners  of  shares  in 
the  nets,  tn  Cornwall  we  are  told  that  the  social 
condition  of  the  fishermen  is  just  oh  a  par  with  that 
of  the  working  tradesmen  and  manufacturers^  and 
is  sometimes  superior  to  the  agrttenlturalpopuliftioni 
And  in  the  Isle  of  Man  thefy  are  comfortable^  and 
bsTe  no  appearance  of  poverty.  In  Shetland  and 
seme  purta  ef  the  Hebrides^  the  cotidition  of  the 
fidmg  population  is  however  much  worse,  eind 
extreme  poirerty  previEtils^  which  is  ascribed-  to  a 
species  of  miffageCo  which  the  tenantry  are  subject  t 
a  certain  portion  of  land  being  allotted  them ;  to 
whidi*  a  right  of  fishing  is  attached  upon  consider 
ration  of  their  supplying  their  landlords  with  Ibh  at 
afi&ed  rate,  much  bdow  the  market  vahie»  ThiiA 
system  has  had  the  double  effect  of  tending  to  dis^ 
conrage  enterprise  and  industry  \  and  of  converting 
the  kindly  feelings  which  should  subsist  between 
tenant  and' landlord  into  those  which  are  engendered 
by  a  griping  speculation  in  fish^  and  an  impbve^ 
rished  contractor^  In  the  Hebrides  the  poverty 
which  there  pr^vilils  may  also  be  partially  attributed 
to  the  general  di^tres*  erd^d  by  the  KIttOVal  of  thft 
No.  17^  lit 
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duty  on  salt,  thereby  causing  the  demand  for  Kelp, 
as  a  marine  vegetable  alkali,  which  was  formerly 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Glass  and  Soap, 
to  be  considerably  diminished,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  much  of  their  leisure  time  was  employed ;  aud 
also  from  the  introduction  of  sheep  farming  whereby 
a  great  quantity  of  the  land  was  appropriated  with- 
out any  allotments  of  other  land,  or  a  compensation 
or  equivalent  given  to  those  who  were  thus  deprived 
of  one  of  their  main  supports.  A  lai^  number  are 
consequently  out  of  any  employment,  except  when 
the  herrings  are  on  the  coast ;  and  of  late  years 
the  supply  of  these  has  been  very  precarious* 
The  bargemen  and  boatmen  employed  on  the  Canals 
and  in  the  inland  navigation  of  the  country,  con* 
stitute  another  distinct  class  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation^ whose  mode  of  life  though  physically  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  common  class  of  agricultural 
labourers,  (their  usual  rate  of  wages  varying  from 
148.  to  20s.  per  week,  for  the  men  and  Is.  for 
the  boys,)  their  moral  condition  is  so  low  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  such  a  state  of  things 
could  exist  in  a  Christian  Country.  A  large 
portion  of  them  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  heathen 
ignorance,  without  having  heard  even  by  the  farthest 
tradition  of  a  God  or  of  a  Saviour.  Their  habits 
are  for  the  most  part  brutal,  and  they  are  hardened 
in  all  kinds  of  profligacy,  furnishing  our  common  gaob 
vrith  some  of  the  most  atrocious  criminals  on  record. 
We  think  this  extreme  demoralization  may  be  par- 
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tially  traced  to  the  baneful  practice  of  working  on 
the  Sabbathi  a  practice  which  has  originated  in  an 
inordinate  desire  for  gain,  and  the  criminal  neglect 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  fundamental 
rule, (atleast  outwardly «)  of  every  Christian  Country 
viz. I  the  observance  of  this  day,  as  a  day  of  rest 
from  ordinary  toil  and  labour.* 

Sir  G.  Chitirynd  states  in  the  reports,  his  evidence  of  one  man  who  was 
capitally  convicted  on  a  most  atrocious  case  of  rape  and  murder ;  that  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  in  any  place  of  worship 
whatever,  until  the  time  of  his  committal;  that  he  was  quite  uneducated,  not 
possessing  the  least  conception  of  a  God  or  a  future  state,  and  in  short  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  religion,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  until  he  becama 
an  inmate  of  Strafford  gaol,  and  he  adds,  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many 
boatmen  in  a  similar  situation.    This  man  made  such  disclosures  whilst  in 
prison,  of  the  various  abominations  that  are  committed  on  canals,  and  their 
iMbits  of  pilfering  and  general  depravit)%  that  w^uldahock  the  ear  even  of 
the  least  scrupulous.    Another  writer  states  that  he  onoe  addressed  fifty 
bargemen  in  a  warehouse  at  Preston  Brook,  where  he  was  credibly  informed 
that  not  one  of  them  had  been  in  a  place  of  worship  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  He  tells  an  affecting  anecdote  of  a  poor  dying  bargeman,  who  on  being 
visited  by  the  clergyman,  and  hearing  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Jesua 
Christ,  listened  with  the  most  eager  attention,  and  put  this  remarkable  ques- 
tion^'you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Saviour  died  for  poor  bargemen*'' 
The  navigators  as  they  are  called,  who  are  employed  in  the  construction  of 
canals,  railways,  docks,  and  similar  undertakings,  resemble  as  a  class  the  ^ 
bargemen  we  have  just  described,  roaming  from  place  to  place,  without 
any  settled  home,  under  no  moral  restraint  or  superintendence,  in  the  prime 
of  life  earning  high  wages  by  great  exertions,  but  for  the  most  part  a  reck** 
less  and  dissipated  set,  rude  and  brutal  in  their  habits,  and  destitute  of 
instruction.    The  tame  objectionable  practice  of  working  on  the  Sabbath 
day^  in  order  to  urge  forward  the  completion  of  roads*  railways,  or  canals, 
exists  among  them,  there  is  however,  one  exception  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  contractor  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  ^hose  men  were 

*  We  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water's  Canals  and  some  of  the  Severn 
Bargemen  are  among  the  praiseworthy  exceptions  whose  good  conduct  and 
demeanour  is  proverbial* 
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all  tea^toUIIers,  and  whose  good  oondnct  and  diligent  applicaUon  have  eaa- 
Ued  them  to  maintain  tbemielvea  in  retpectability  and  eomfoK^ 

The  habitt  and  mofals  of  the  oountty  labonien  aie  rained  by  the  pablic  . 
bouf  ee.  It  is  a  general  rale  tliat  the  higher  their  wages,  the  less  they  carry 
home,  and  consequently  the  greater  is  the  destitntioo  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  Comfort  and  happiness  in  a  eoltage  are  more  genetally  faand 
where  the  man's  earnings  are  lowest,  at  least  so  low,  at  to  require  him  isk 
labour  continually  six  days  a  week.  For  instance,  a  good  workman  at  nine 
shillings  a  week,  if  advanced  to  twelve,  will  frequently  spend  a  day  in  tha 
week  at  the  alehouse,  which  reduces  his  wages  to  five  days,  or  ten  shilUngt « 
and  if  he  spends  two  at  the  alehouse,  it  leaves  but  eight  for  his  fmily,  being 
one  less  than  they  had  when  he  earned  nine  shillings.  Should  he  by  any 
means  be  put  into  a  situation  where  he  might  earn  18s.  a  week,  he  will  per^ 
baps  get  intoxicated  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  go  to  his  employment 
quit^  stupid  on  Tuesday.  If  he  is  a  mechanical  journeyman  of  so.ne 
genius  who  by  constant  labour  might  earn  24s.  or  30s.  V  week,  (as  many  of 
them  can,)  he  will  probably  drink  to  excess  and  become  insolent  not  only 
to  his  employer,  but  to  every  other  person  about  him. 

Our  sea  faring  men  come  next,  whose  number  with  their  families  form  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  population  ;  their  condition  may  be  called 
superior  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  tha  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
fopnlatign  ;  the  usual  rate  of  wages  being  £B  a  month,  in  addition  to  theif 
Hving,  and  their  employment  tolerably  certain,  llie  proverbial  earekssness 
^f  the  marineie  character,  and  the  temptations  to  which  thay  are  cvposai 
daring  the  intervalt  of  amploymettt  la  lar|a  towns,  ^neatly  raivee  their 
fMttilies  to  poverty^  and  leave  Uma  without  any  provision  or  rapport  wHem 
Aluklad  by  a^  or  aeeldeat.  Tlie  loss  of  life  by  sUpmreck  alto  is  cotttinaally 
mdaalnf  widows  aa4  oi^Imm  to  tetltution,  and  the  eonstaat  meano  of 
iMVMaiaf  tta  anoiiAt  of  mleciy  amd  sufoings  in  large  towaa,  whareas  in 
feoHaad  M  lagil  pravitioa  for  relief  existo  in  the  maritime  parts  of  tho 
oonatff,  Tiie  laa  faring  ^au  tayi  a  late  writer,  also  have  their  peculiar 
griof  Mioei  liwWng  hmm  n  want  of  Jndicious  legislation,  the  maladministra^ 
tioB  of  the  f^nd   to  which  all  merchant  seamen  are  compelled  to  contribute, 

and  the  legal  injustice  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject,  of  losing 
tbeir  wages  in  eases  of  shlpwraek.  By  a  recent  decision  however  mariners 
iur»  entitled  to  thehr  wages  incase  of  shipwreck,  if  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
be  s^ved  out  of  the  cargo,  or  if  the  cargo  be  lost,  in  tine  parts  of  a  stranded 
ship  when  sold. 

It  Is  etident  that  we  must  look  to  the  slow  and  indirect  effects  of  ednca* 
tiqn,  and  feligioua  instruction  among  the  classes  from  whom  they  are  diawn« 
before  any  great  improvement  will  be  perceptable  ;  seconded  by  the  efforts 
df  Udlyidaa)  «eal  and  charity,  and  the  introduction  of  habits  of  temperance^ 
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respectability  aod  moral  restraint.  The  mining  population  constitute  a 
▼ery  important  division  of  our  labouring  classes^  the  numbers  of  whom  are 
stated  in  our  account  of  the  mining  operations  :  their  condition  as  far  as 
physical  advantages  are  concerned,  is  rery  superior  to  the  other  classer, 
but  rarely  being  found  in  the  same  distress  that  perva  des  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  portion  of  the  population.  The  usual  rate  of  wages  fcr 
those  who  are  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  stated  by  the  Commissionerst 
as  follows :— In  the  Staffordshire  coal  and  iron  works,  from  15s.  to  18s.  a 
weelc ;  in  Warwickshire,  18s.  week ;  in  Yorkshire  from  SOs.  to  S58.  a  week  ; 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  from  20s.  to  dOs.  a  week  ;  in  Cornwall 
from  40s.  to  65s.  a  month ;  in  South  Wales  25s.  to  60s.  a  week ;  and  in 
Lancashire  from  24s.  to  40s.  a  week.  Were  we  tuadd  to  this  the  earnings 
of  all  the  boys  in  the  family,  and  in  some  districts  the  girls  also  at  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten,  at  a  rate  seldom  lower  than  that  which  is  received  by  tlie 
hand  loom  weaver ;  viz., from  4s.  to  5s.  a  week,  gradually  increased  up  to 
15s.  or  20  a  week,  until  they  get  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  will  readily 
appear  that  their  condition  ought  to  be  as  it  universally  is  far  better* 

When  we  contrast  this  with  the  weekly  earnings 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  it  shows  that  some 
powerful  means  have  been  in  operation,  to  depress 
the  condition  of  the  latter,  below  the  fair  standard 
price  for  labour,  which  he  ought  to  obtain.  There 
are  operating  causes  however  for  keeping  up  the 
high  remuneration  of  mining  labour  ;  it  is  not  only 
a  hazardous  employment,  but  to  those  who  are  not 
regularly  trained,  it  is  also  a  disagreeable  one. 
They  meet  with  little  competition,  therefore  from 
the  unemployed  labourers  of  other  classes,  and 
as  a  large  capital  is  necessarily  invested  in  the 
construction  of  mines,  the  miners  possess  a  kind 
of  monopoly  ;  nor  has  the  competition  between 
different  companies  of  adventurers,  been  so  great, 
as  the  practice  which  has  led  manufacturers  to 
undersell  one  another,  until  the  price  of  the  article 
produced  has  left  neither  profit  for  the  capitalists  nor 
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Hubsistance  for  the  workmen.      Another   reason  is 
that    the   introduction     and    improvements  in  ma* 
chinery  have  greatly  assisted  the  operations  of  the 
miner,  enabling  hhn  by  increased  methods  of  drain- 
ing, &c.,  to  enlarge  his    field  of  labour.     In  Corn- 
wall the  mines  are  worked  strictly  on  the  system  of 
joint  adventure — gangs  of  miners  contracting  with 
the  companies  Agent,  as  we  have  before  noticed  in 
the  article  on  mining.      This  system  produces   a 
degree    of   intelligence  and    independence,    which 
raises  the  condition   of    the  Cornish  miners,  far 
above  that  of  the  generality  of  the  labouring  classy 
and  we   are   told  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
arrangement   is   seen  in   various  districts,    where 
they  are    located    on  possessions  of   their  own ; 
especially  on  the   Duchy    lands   which  are  leased 
in  allotments  to   them  for  three  lives,    or  ninety 
nine  years,  and  on  which  they  build  their  cottages; 
and  also  that  they   have  deposits   in   the  Savings 
Bank   in  Cornwall   to   the  amount  of   ^281,541. 
They  are  moreover  as  a  class,  a  religious  peopIe» 
leading  habitually  excellent  and  religions  lives,  and 
giving  decisive  evidence  of  the  real  influence  of  the 
general  doctrines  of  revealed  truth  in  their  hearts,  by 
their  patient  endurance  and  equanimity  under  bodily 
suffering  or  bereavement,  and  in  the  calmness  and 
resignation  which  they  exhibit  when  death  is  known 
to  be  inevitable.     The  reason  assigned  for  this  high 
moral  standard  among  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Cornish  Miners,   is  the  influence  and  persevering 
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zeal,  manifested  by  the  Wesleyan  Method  ists,  whose 
discipline  has  been  found  particularly  congenial  to 
the  miners  turn  of  mind,  and  from  the  success  "which 
has  attended  their  exertions^ the  Established  Church 
has    been    stimulated    to    follow   their    example;, 
indeed  the  evidence  which  establishes  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  heathen  darkness  and  demoraliza- 
tion amongst  the  majority  of  the  labouring  poppla* 
tion^  establishes  also  that  it  is  invariably  the  result 
of  gross  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes, 
in  extending  education,  or  the  still  more  powerful 
influence  of  the  gospel.      There  are   many  testi- 
monies as  to  the  good  resulting  from  the  exertions 
of  the  Wesleyans^who  during  the  last  century  seem 
to  have  been  almost  the  only  Missionaries  for  the 
poor. — ^This  is  by  many  degrees  the  brightest  picture 
we  have  met  with,  of  the  condition  of  any  conside- 
rable body  of  the  labouring  class  in  England  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  although  it  may  be  stated  as  the 
general  condition  of  the  Cornish   miners,  yet  there 
are  many   sorrowful  instances    of  as    great    de- 
pravity   as    exist    amongst    any    other    of    the 
numerous  classes  before  mentioned*     In  the  Coal 
and  Iron  mines  of  the  Staffordshire   district^  the 
same  system  of  contracting  prevails  as  regards  work 
and  wages,  but  to  a  mnch  less  extent.     The  con- 
traetoni  or**  butttes''  who  are  generally  steady  well 
conducted  men ;  and  have  risen  from  the  situation 
of  common  workmen  by  their  good  behaviour  and 
power  of  adf  restraint^  (the  report  states  J  go  down 
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into  the  pits  themselves  with  the  meoj  and  retnaili 
with  them  all  day  to  direet  their  operations,  and  keep 
them  at  their  duty,  and  he  settles  with  them  for 
their  work  when  he  receives  the  price  of  the  mineral 
raised  fl'om  the  owners  of  the  mine^  which  is  generally 
once  a  fortnight.  Under  this  arrangement  we  have 
seen  that  a  rate  of  wages  prevails  nearly  three  times 
as  high  as  that  of  common  and  ordinary  labour,  at 
the  same  district,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
best  feeling  usually  exists  between  those  employed 
and  their  employers. 

A  much  greater  chasm  exists  in  the  great  coaldia^ 
tricts  of  Durham  and  Northumberlatid,  between  the 
situation  of  the  miner  or  labourer,  and  the  capitalist 
or  owner  of  the  mine>  which  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  mutual  distrust  which  is  so  frequently  obsei^ 
vable  among  them.  Jealously  of  his  superiors  and 
deep  rooted  suspicion  of  his  employers,  forms  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  pitmans  chiaracter,  flrom  a 
conviction  in  his  mind,  that  his  master  has  not  the 
remotest  desire  to  benefit  him,  an  impression  too 
frequently  established  by  experience,  (report  pags 
615).  The  condition  of  the  collier  is  however 
comparatively  independent,  the  general  period  of 
living,  being  for  twelve  months  under  regular  bonds 
with  fixed  stipulations,  as  to  the  price  of  work> 
and  a  minimum  allowance'  of  IBs.  a  wedt  secu« 
red  to  him,  at  all  events  during  the  whole  of  that 
period.  In  the  Scotch  collieriesi  the  colliers  are 
more  in  the  position  of  the  ordinary  day  labourers 
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being  engaged  for  short  periodsi  and  liable  to  be 
dismissed  at  a  days  warning.      Their   wages  are 
much  less,  and  their  character  far  inferior  to  the 
English  miner,  and  the  practice  of  female  and  infant 
labour  much  more  prevalent.    In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  greatest  distinction  is  observable  for  the 
better,  where  the  workmen  are  hired  by  the  year ;  as 
in  the  Duli^e  of  Portlands  collieries,  and  in  the  vicini- 
ties of  the  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire.    The  observations 
we  have  made  with  respect  to  miners  generally,  ap- 
ply in  a  more   limited  degree  to  the  colliers  also. 
They  are  very  superior  to  roost  other  classes  of  la- 
bourers, and  possess  a  feeling  of  rude  manly  inde- 
pendence,   degenerating   into  coarseness  and  bru- 
tality, but  aflbrding  excellent  raw  materials  for  civi- 
lization and  religion  to  work  upon.    The  character 
of  the  Cornish  miners,  show  what  might  be  done 
with  care,  education,  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity, 
which  unfortunately,  in  a  great  majority  of  ca^es 
has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that    many    of     them    are  ignorant,    uncivilized 
debauched  and  profligate.     In  some  districts  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  required  has 
produced  lamentable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  pro« 
prietorsof  the  mines,  in  careing  for  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  their  workpeople,  although  they  have  been 
amassing  princely  fortunes  from  their  labour ;  which 
in  the  end  will  lead  if  not  timely  corrected,  to  the 
same  deplorable  results,  which  we  have  noticed  under 
the  operation  of  similar  causes,  in  the  great  field  ot 
No.  17.  T  T  T 
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manufacturing  employment.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
fundamental  truth,  which  can  never  be  too  fre- 
quently impressed  on  our  minds^  that  the  increase 
of  wealth  does  not  necessarily  increase  happiness ; 
and  that  avarice  when  it  gets  an  undue  accen- 
dancy  over  moral  considerations,  invariably  produ- 
ces misery;  we  have  only  to  witness  the  condition  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  colliers  of  Scotland^  and  the 
northern  counties^  as  well  as  those  in  South  Wales^ 
where  the  higher  the  wages  they  receive,  the  greater 
is  the  misery  and  wretchedness  they  exhibit.  Not 
that  high  wages  must  necessarily  produce  these  results 
but  they  enable  them  to  pamper  their  vicious  and 
depraved  appetites ;  and  instead  of  our  finding  them 
as  might  be  expected^  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  the  majority  live  in  a  crowded  state 
in  their  habitations,  their  children  clothed  in  i-ag6  and 
filth,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  education  or 
moral  culture.  In  some  of  the  houses  containing 
only  two  rooms  there  has  been  found  as  many 
as  fourteen  single  men  lodging  together,  possessing 
an  inordinate  love  of  money,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  minister  to  a  degraded  passion  for  ardent 
spirits,  which  appears  to  be  the  all  pervading  incen- 
tive for  action  or  exertion — laying  by  no  store  to 
meet  the  contingencies  of  life  ;  so  that  if  the  least 
temporary  illness  or  accident  occur,  or  they  lose 
their  employment  from  bad  conduct^  they  become 
as  miserably  destitute  as  any  of  the  various  classes 
before  refered  to.    In  fact  with  the  exception  of  a 
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large  portion  of  the  Cornish  Miners,  and  those  in 
the  districts  where  the  proprietors  have  done  their 
dnty,  and  where  the  Methodists  with  praiseworthy 
zeal,  have  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  them  from  the 
misery  of  their  condition,  the  miners  generally  are 
a  rude  uncivilized  race. '-(See  the  effects  on  this 
class  in  the  forest  of  Dean;  theKingswood  colliers^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and  the  miners  of 
Anglesea,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Wesleyans.)* 

In  a  Country  like  England  subject  to  such  great 
and  sudden  fluctuations  in  employment,  and  where 
by  freedom  of  competition,  the  price  of  labour  in 
many  occupations  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 

*  An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  eminent  man  of  science,  was 
lately  in  Cornwall,  and  while  there,  was  entertained  at  thehooies  of  the  Me* 
thodiats,  and  spent  hit  whole  time  among  tbtm.  He  had  before  vuited 
every  part  of  England,  and  had  always  met  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
hospitality,  but  he  declares  that  for  these  virtues,  he  never  saw  any  people 
like  the  miners  »n  Cornwall,  and  they  were  not  merely  conflaed  to  the  higher 
orders,  but  extended  to  the  lowest  claaaes  of  society.  He  says  that  in 
moral  conduct,  and  external  appearance,  they  surpass  any  people  he  had 
ever  seen.  H.  S.  Botu. 

In  the  memoirs  of  John  Whitaker,  it  is  stated,  that  a  ftriend  of  his  writing 
to  him,  complains  bitterly  of  the  prevalence  of  the  aect  in  Cornwall,  and 
that  some  of  the  High  Church  party,  were  alarmed  at  their  increase  and 
influence,  and  says,  ^  I  am  assured  that  Methodism  has  f^om  its  first  rise  to  its 
present  state  of  insolent  boaeting,  been  alarmingly  injurious  to  the  country ." 
His  reply  however,  denies  the  assertion  a«  a  most  flagrant  falsehood,  and 
he  contends  that  they  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial  ;  that  they  have 
turned  the  wretched  heathens  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  thousands  of  heathens 
4IS  wretched  in  the  coUeries  all  over  the  Kingdom,  together  witb  the  profli- 
gate inhabitants  of  all  our  large  towns,  into  sober,  serious,  professed  and 
practical  christians,  and  that  he  should  be  happy  to  see  his  own  parishion* 
crs  ail  Methodists  at  that  moment. 
John  Whitaker, 

Rector  of  Ruan,  Langhornc,  Cornwall. 
T  T  T  2 
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8um,  it  must  be  an  error  to  insinuate,  (as  some  do,) 
that  pauperism  is  a  artificial  disease,  or  that  it  may 
be  forcibly  expelled,  without  g:enerating  other  and 
more  malignant  diseases.  The  reduction  of  the 
Poor-rate  or  the  abolition  of  it,  would  perhaps  tend 
to  diminish  the  number  of  pau|>ers  by  death,  but  it 
is  a  mere  chimera  of  the  brain  to  suppose  that  in 
any  other  way  either  the  diet,  clothing,  or  lodging 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  would  be 
benefited.  Pauperism  is  a  great  evil,  but  the  general 
insecurity  of  property  or  persons,  would  be  still 
greater.  A  pauper  is  not  a  desirable  member  of 
society,  but  a  beggar,  a  thief,  anassaHsin,  or  an  incen- 
diary are  still  worse.  By  coercion  we  may  certainly 
get  rid  of  pauperism,  but  by  conyerting  pauperism 
into  mendicity  or  criminalty,  or  into  Irish  or  Polish 
Helotism,  although  we  may  effect  a  change,  it  will 
be  no  improvement  in  oar  social  condition, 

But|  perhapi,  the  greatest  source  of  delinquency  and  crimes  may  be 
ascribed  to  ill  regulated  public -houses,  conducted  by  men  of  loose  princi- 
ples and  depraved  habits  ;  since  it  is  in  these  places  that  the  corruption  of 
morals  originate,  it  is  here  that  the  minds  of  youth  are  contaminated  and 
conspiracies  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  frauds  and  depreda- 
tions on  the  public,  facilitated.  Innumerable  are  the  temptations  which  are 
to  be  found  in  these  haunts  of  dissipation,  to  seduce  the  ignorant  and 
increase  the  resources  of  the  evil  disposed  to  do  mischief.  Whatever 
tends  to  promote  vice  and  dissipation,  whether  arising  from  gaming  by  means 
of  cards,  dice,  dominoes,  shuffleboard,  colts, bonis,  nine-pins,  iRil-alleys,  &c. ; 
calculated  to  fascinate  and  sedftce  the  unwary,  and  to  poison  the  roinds'of  all 
classes  particularly  those  in  the  humble  walks  of  life.  Even  prostitutes  of 
the  lowest  class  are  frequently  introduced  when  the  gains  of  the  landlord 
are  thereby  to  be  promoted.  It  is  in  these  recepticles  that  thieves  and 
robbers  of  every  description,  hold  their  orgies,  and  concert  and  mature  their 
plans  of  depredations  on  the  peaceable  subjects,  and  here  too,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  their  booty  is  deposited  and  concealed. 
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It  18  here  thai  markets  are  held  for  the  sale  of  bad  money,  where  erery 
facility  is  afforded  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  and  asvistance  in  escap- 
ing justice  ;  it  18  stated  from  good  authority,  that  at  present  in  the  m  etropolis 
and  its  environs,  tliere  are  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  of  these  places,  of 
ivhich  it  is  computed  that  about  one  thousand  change  tenants  from  once  to 
three  times  a  year.  Hence,  it  follows,  that^not  less  than  two  thousand  indi- 
viduals sre  in  a  floating  state,  either  from  one  public-house  to  another,  or 
perhaps,  more  frequently,  from  the  alehouse  to  the  gaol.  When  any  of  these 
lose  their  license  in  one  division  of  the  metropolis,  they  And  means  of  ob- 
taining admission  in  another,  where  they  are  not  known,  by  the  usual  mode  of 
obtaining  licenses,  (see  psge,  106).  It  Is  chiefly  In  houses  where  trade  is 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  establishment,  that  the  greatest  disorder 
prevails,  as  in  such  cases  every'.lure  is  held  out  to  invite  customers,  and  to 
entice  them  to  expend  money,  and  In  return  for  this,  where  the  landlord  is 
not  himself  of  the  fraternity  of  thieves  or  receivers,  he  is  induced  at  least* 
to  afford  them  his  assistance,  as  a  medium  of  concealment.  The  quantity 
of  beer,  porter,  gin  and  compounds,  which  is  sold  In  public -houses,  in  the 
city  of  London  and  its  environs,  has  been  estimated  by  a  late  author  to  be 
158,400,580  pots  of  porter  ;  ale  and  two-penny,  valued  at  £2,311,466  ;  gin 
and  compounds  at  ^75,000];  tobacco  and  pipes  sold  at  public-houses,  at 
£113,533  ;  total  amount,  £3,310,000.  This  immense  sum,  which  is  equal  to 
the  revenue  of  some  of  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe,  is  apparently 
spent  in  intemperance,  producing  .indigence,  and  promoting  crimes  which 
must  in  a  powerful  degree,  debilitate  manhood,  by  lessening  the  powers  of 
animal  life,  and  in  shortening  its  duration  long  before  the  period  srrives 
when  one  ceases  to  contribute  by  labour  to  the  resources  of  the  state. 
Tu  the  state  indeed,  it  creates  a  revenue,  but  it  is  a  revenue  too  dearly  pur- 
chased, if  it  wastes  the  human  species,  or  deprives  the  nation  prematurely 
of  the  benefit  of  their  labour,  and  occasions  greater  pecuniary  pressures  in 
the  support  of  the  families  of  the  labourers,  who  are  otherwise  reared  to 
manhood  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  the  health  and  morals  of  the  labour- 
ing people  would  be  much  benefited.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  a  very 
large  quantity  of  malt  liquor  is  necessary  to  support  labourers  of  any  de- 
scription, (see  page,  538.)  After  a  certain  moderate  quantity  is  drank,  it 
enervates  the  body,  and  stupifies  the  senses.  A  coal-porter,  who  drinks  13 
to  16  pots  of  porter  in  the  course  of  the  day,  would  receive  more  nourish- 
ment, perform  his  labour  with  more  ease,  and  possess  a  greater  portion  of 
athletic  strength,  if  he  consumed  only  one  quarter,  he  would  also  enjoy  bet- 
ter health,  and  be  fitter  for  his  labour  the  following  day. 

It  is  talculated  by  persons  of  professional  experience  in  medical  know- 
ledge, that  the  excesses  the  labouring  people  of  the  metropolis  alone 
indulge  in,  shortens  the  natural  period  of  their  existence  five  years  each,  on 
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an  average.  Hence  the  200,000  labourers  in  London,  loae  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  the  labour  of  one  million  years,  besides  the  expense  which 
is  incurred  by  the  greater  part  in  rearing  them  to  maturity,  independant 
of  tlie  nnmerous  train  of  evils,  which  ari»e  to  a  nation  from  the  idle  dis- 
solute and  drunken  habits,  by  which  the  rising  generation  is  contami- 
nated, and  great  inconvenience  imposed  on  the  peaceful  subject  from  the 
incr  'ase  of  crimes,  which  are  generated  through  this  medium. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  class  in  England  are  too  generally  prone  to 
disolute  habits  and  immoral  propensities.  Yet  it  is  said  by  several  writers, 
that  no  people  in  Europe,  from  a  characteristic  good  nature,  are  more 
easily  governed,  or  better  disposed  to  be  led  and  directed  by  gentle  means  ; 
in  all  matters  tending  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  although  they 
wil  1  not  be  driven.  Many  have  been  improvident,  and  descended  into  poverty 
more  from  deficient  education,  and  the  temptations  that  assail  them  from 
the  habit  of  frequenting,  and  almost  living  in  public-bouses,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  manhood,  and  their  want  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  early 
life,  than  from  any  vicious  principle  of  mind.  Indeed  so  great  is  the  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  pauper  poor,  of  beer  shops  and 
intoxication  by  the  example  of  their  parents,  that  children  at  a  very  early 
age,  for  want  of  suitable  ^emp  loyment  are  often  placed  as  a  pot  boy,  or  a  pot 
girl  at  an  ale-house,  or  helpers  in  stables  and  other  nurseries  of  vice ; 
where  they  learn  all  kinds  of  depravity  faster  than  the  boy  learns  hia 
lessons  at  school,  so  that  the  boy  generally  becomes  a  drunkard  or  a  vaga- 
bond, while  the  girl  has  seldom  any  alternative  but  to  enter  the  walk  of 
prostitution  as  a  means  of  subsistance. 

Though  the  representations  we  have  given  of  the 
labouring  and  destitute  portion  of  the  population* 
prove  that  pauperism  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase  ; 
it  is  but  moderate  as  compared  with  the  destitution 
which  exists  in  France,  Italy,  Spain^and  a  great  part 
of  Germany  and  Poland.  The  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity in  our  social  society,  is,  thai  the  greatest  part 
of  our  enormous  wealth  is  centred  in  the  middle- 
class  ;  for  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  where  the 
corresponding  class  is  so  lai^e  orinflnential,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  or  on  the  whole,  so  well 
off  in  physical  condition,  and  political  importance; 
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the  evils  which  attend  this  class  proceed  almost  ex* 
clasively  from  moral  causes,  such  as  intemperance, 
irreligion,  iudifference  to  the  claims  and  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  and  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  money.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  a  large  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  those  who  occupy  the  highest  ranks  of 
society.  They  are,  says  a  modern  writer  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  aristoc- 
racy in  the  world,  and  their  distresses,  if  such  they 
may  be  termed,  resulting  from  diminished  rents  and 
profits,  or  from  any  increase  of  taxation,  might  be  left 
to  the  moralist  and  religious  teacher,  who  with  the 
world  at  large,  would  exercise  as  much  sympathy 
and  commiseration,  for  the  abridgment  of  their  com- 
ft)rts  as  the  importance  of  the  case  demands.  The 
interests  of  all  classes  are  closely  linked  together  ; 
1)0  legislation,  however  perfect,  can  ever  affect  one 
half  the  good,  or  elevate  the  general  character  of  the 
community,  one-half  so  much  as  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  those  who  inculcate  religious  principles, 
and  impart  a  high  moral  tone,  which  is  at  present 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  thinking  and  educated 
men. 

When  the  whole  numbei:  of  our  population  is  divided  according  to  their 
respective  property,  it  will  appear  extraordinary  that  there  are  so  few  who 
pouess  more  than  from  j^900  to  £300  a  year.  In  the  returns  for  the  income 
tax  im  ISlStf  there  were  only  23,000  persons  with  an  income  of  from  j^SOO  to 
XljOOOayear;  3,000  from  £1,000  to  j&5,000  a  year :  and  only  600  above 
£5«000 ;  or  only  5t5,600  persons,  in  the  receipt  of  incomes  above  £200  a  year. 
InlCW,  only  l«0  perrons  possessed  £3,200  a  year;  and  26  ^l,i»00;  800 
£800 ;  600  £650  ;  300  £450  a  year«  and  40,000  persons  possessing  incomes 
from  £198  to  ^^280  per  annum.  The  great  proportion  of  traders,  small  free- 
lioMns,  and  liffte  fanners,  had  only  from  £A0  to  £72  a  year  (see  Oregory 
KngM  etiimaU  in  appendix.) 
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On  the  whole  ire  shall  not  be  very  far  from  the  marie,  In  ^timating  the 
number  of  malei  above  twenty  years  of  agp,  belonging  to  the  different  clasiei 
of  profeasioaal  taen^  merchants  and  eapitalists,  at850,000y  one  ftflh  of  whom 
may  be  in  easy  circvmstAnees,  and  one  leath  opulent^  and  ono  twentieth  who 
form  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.    The  middle  classes  comprising  all 
gradesi  between  those  enumerated  and  the  labouring  classes,  are  stated  is 
the  returns  for  1821 1  aa  follows  :*— 
Agricultural  labourers  ..  ..  ••    5,000^ 

Manufacturing  ditto  ..  ..  ..    9,800,000 

Miners,  fishermen,  and  other  labourcra    . .  . .  • .    8,800,000 

Not  agricultural  servants  .  •  •  •  .  •      500/XK) 

Total  dependent  on  ordinary  labour        .  •  . .  . .  1 1,]00,<)00 


The  genteel  non-producing  population*  . .     1,000,000 

The  highest  estimate  for  the  middle  and  higher  classes  .  •    4,000/M)0 

Paupers  and  penslonera  • .  . .  . .    ],MO,000 


Total  17,600,000 

Upon  reference  to  the  Stanary  reports,  it  appears  that  the  population  in 
the  large  towns,  via.,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Manchester  and  othfrs^ 
having  a  population  of  10,000,  comprise  one-third  of  the  total  number  is 
Great  Britain,  and  furnish  distinct  evidence  that  considerably  more  than  a 
sixth  of  the  adult  population,  have  no  regular  and  recognised  means  of  sub- 
sistence, beside  a  large  portion  of  the  independent  labourers,  who  are  oo. 
able  to  support  themselves  in  tolerable  comfort  by  their  exertions,  or  make 
any  provision  agidnst  illness,  old  age,  or  suspension  of  employment,  so  that 
when  either  of  these  caaaulties  occur,  they  necessarily  become  emerged  in  tbe 
destitute  and  pauper  class. 

In  Ireland,  the  proportion  would  be  nearer  oDe- 
third,  which  gives  to  the  whole  empire  an  average  of 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population,  who  are  un- 
able to  gain  a  subsistence  by  lawful  industry.  0/ 
these  a  very  small  proportion  are  professed  crimi- 
nals, perhaps  not  more  than  200,000  regular  thieves, 
and  such  like  characters;  but  a  vast  number  eke 
out  the  insufficiency  of  wages  for  their  support,  by 
occasional  pilfering  and  prostitution,  and  astiU  laiger 
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proportion  obtain  a  living  by  occasional  charity, 
from  those  hardly  one  step  above  them  in  the  social 
scale.  These  it  must  be  remembered  are  entirely 
exclusive  of  the  1,300,000  paupers  in  the  receipt  of 
legal  relief.  It  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  catalogue, 
for  undoubtedly  where  such  wide  spread  physical 
evils  exist  among  the  lower  orders,  corresponding 
moral  evils  exist  among  the  more  elevated  classes. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  picture  which 
should  represent  the  whole  system  of  society  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  thoroughly  rotten ;  the  aristocracy, 
selfish,  profligate,  short  sighted,  utterly  insensible 
to  the  duties  of  their  exalted  station ;  the  educated 
and  capitalist  classes,  incurably  affected  with  the 
errorsof  abarren  and  heartless  utilitarian  philosophy, 
and  devoted  soul  and  body  to  the  worship  of  money, 
fashioo,  power,  social  influence,  and  other  idols  of 
the  world.  The  middle  classes  equally  utilitarian, 
equally  worshipers  of  mammon,  equally  insensible 
of  the  moral  crimes  of  their  humbler  brethren,  and 
in  addition  narrow  minded,  and  full  of  sectarian  jea- 
lousies. The  better  class  of  artisans  and  well  paid 
workmen,  mutinous,  discontented,  ignorant,  irreli- 
gious, intemperate :  and  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
population,  exasperated  or  stupified  by  misery.  By 
the  side  of  the  enormous  evils  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  the  impartial  observer  must  admit  that  there  are 
immense  resources,  immense  elements  of  good.  If 
it  be  true  that  some  members  of  the  aristocracy  are 
selfish,  short  sighted,  and  forgetful  of  their  duties; 
No.  18.  u  u  u 
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it  is  no  less  true  that  others  are  moral,  religious, 
kind  hearted,  \?ell  mtentioned,  and  ready  to  co-oper- 
ate in  any  scheme  that  may  be  pointed  out  for  the 
public  benefit.  The  same  is  true  also  in  a  remark- 
able degree  of  the  educated  and  professional  classes. 
With  all  their  faults  the  character  of  the  English 
Gentleman  is  one  of  Mrhich  the  country  has  reason  to 
be  proud;  no  nation  in  Europe  or  of  the  World, 
can  produce  a  body  of  men,  whose  character  stands 
so  high  for  truthfulness,  honorable  feeling,  calm  and 
unassuming  self  respect,  enei^y,  intelligence,  and  all 
the  splendid  qualities  which  are  conveyed  by  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  English  Gentleman. 
Of  the  middle  classes  again,  it  cannot  in  justice  be 
denied,  that  there  is  in  this  class  a  great  fund  of  real 
moral  and  religious  feeling,  honesty,  sincerity 
and  good  sense,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  among  the 
labouring  classes  generally,  down  to  the  verge  where 
poverty  and  want  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence, 
the  same  good  qualities  prevail  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree ;  and  that  even  where  intellectual  instruction  is 
very  deficient,  we  find  a  sturdy  common  sense,  a 
rugged  independence,  a  partial  energy  and  intel- 
ligence, a  silent  and  persevering  hardihood,,  and 
innate  attachment  to  order  and  propriety  so  gen- 
erally diffused,  as  to  constitute  by  general  consent, 
the  most  marked  and  striking  features  of  our 
national  character. 

0>  Read  five  thousand,  for  flve  hundred  thousand,  in  page  543,  and  line 
four. 
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AiistideBprcijectat  Athens— John  Locke's  plan— BclUrs  scheme— Dr.  Leslie 
— Rrock — and  De  Foe's  scheme— bts  description  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  economy— Rousseau's  ideas^-Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  compared 
with  otir  day  labourers — causes  of  the  loss  of  labour— the .  example  of  the 
Rector  of  By  field — wretchedness  in  towns  and  cities — ^the  difficulties  of 
the  nobles  in  the  feudal  ages  to  procure  sustenance  for  the  people-^the 
present  supply  of  food— its  destruction— effects  of  money  on  the  comforts 
of  the  people — rise  of  labour  before  the  price  of  provisions— discontent, 
inseparable  from  reform— extreme  ignorance  of  the  people— reformation 
compared  with  Spain  and  other  Countries — the  cause  of  our  distresses 
ind  plans  enumerated  and  proposed. 

A  State  of  Society  in  which  there  is  an  equality 
of  possession^  each  man  tilling  his  own  lands,  and 
raising  the  necessary  food  and  clothing  for  his  wants/ 
appears  at  first  sight  very  fascinating,  as  it  fosters 
feeling  of  independence  so  dear  to  the  human  heart; 
but  on  a  little  reflection,  it  will  be  perceived  this  is 
but  a  fairy  dream,  impossible  to  be  brought  into 
practice,  and  indeed  if  it  were  possible  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  pregnant  with  misery  and 
create  discontent.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere  labour 
of  producing  any  article  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  and  in  the  second,  the  mutual  comfort  and 
benefit  caused  by  a  division  of  labour  would  not  be 
experienced.  The  mutual  dependence  and  recipro- 
cal interest,  which  man  has  upon  his  fellow  creatures 
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and  all  parts  of  the  civilized  commanity  have  npon 
each  other;  forms  that  great  chain  of  connection 
which  holds  society  together,  and  as  it  advances  in 
civilization,  the  interests  of  the  industrious  will  be 
still  further  promoted.  Labour  is  the  foundation 
of  national  wealth,  and  a  mere  policy  prescribes 
that  every  obstacle  to  its  progression  should  be 
removed.  Imports  which  press  on  the  springs  of 
industry^  as  well  as  monopolies  which  restrict  its 
freedom,  must  be  abolished.  Idleness  and  intem- 
perance are  as  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  domestic 
comforts  of  a  mechanic  or  tradesman  ;  as  economy^ 
order  and  punctuality,  are  cardinal  virtues  in  the 
industrious.  Poverty  or  rather  destitution,  seems  to 
have  been  long  considered  one  of  the  most  afflictive 
ills  of  society,  and  in  consequence  the  schemes  for 
its  mitigation  have  been  almost  infinite  in  number 
and  variety.  And  the  evils  arising  from  an  unem- 
ployed population^  have  been  felt  in  every  age. 

ArUtides  project  at  Athens  was  one  which  if  directed  by  a  powerful  genius 
might  be  made  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  for  if  the  state  agrees  to  find  food, 
which  in  fact  it  does  to  those  who  apply  for  it,  according  to  the  system  of 
the  English  Poor  Laws,  it  certainly  has  a  right  to  claim  the  services  of  those 
who  receive  such  a  remuneration. 

The  celebrated  John  Locke,  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  board  of  trade,  drew  up  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  labouring  poor  in 
which  he  expresses  an  opinion,  that  one  half  of  those  who  receive  parochial 
relief  were  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions :  of  this  we 
have  no  doubt,  if  they  were  put  in  a  position  of  supplying  themselves  with 
labour  by  which  they  could  be  remunerated.  Locke  recommended  a  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  vagrant  laws,  and  advocated  the  plans  of  establishing 
work  schools  for  the  employment  of  those  who  are  able,  but  unwilling  to 
labour. 
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In  1790  John  Bellan  rej^ubUthed  his  proposals  for  employing  th«  poor  In 
H  College  of  tndustiry ;  the  poor  aays  he  without  employnient«  are  like,  rough 
diamonda,  their  value  it  unknown.  Bellars  proposal  was  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  payment  of  wages,  and  to  employ  the  poor  in  cultivating  the  waste  lands 
of  the  Kingdom.  At  that  day  they  might  have  granted  each  pauper  four  acres 
of  land  rent  free,  or  at  not  more  than  Ss.  to  5s.  per  acre,  according  to 
the  price  usually  paid  by  the  farmers  at  that  period,  and  this  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  for  all  his  wants,  for  it  appears  that  with  spade  husbandry 
four  acres  would  be  as  much  as  a  man  could  cultivate  in  a  year,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  produce  twice  as  much  as  his  family  could  consume. 

In  1731  Dr.  Leslie  in  an  essay  on  the  divine  right  of  tithes  after  remark- 
ing that  the  poor  before  the  reformation  were  generally  maintained  by  the 
clergy ;  proposes  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  growing  evils  of  the 
poor-rate,  then  estimated  at  one  million  a  year,  to  charge  all  the  poor  again 
upon  the  Church  lands^  and  upon  the  tithes. 

In  1732,  a  Mr.  Brock  quoted  the  Dutch  as  exemplary  managers,  whose 
scheme  to  relieve  their  mendicity  at  Frederick  Oord,  was  founded  upon  the 
project  of  the  home  colonization,  but  this  does  not  tend  permanently  to 
relieve  the  market  of  its  redundant  labour,  or  better  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes ;  but  simply  to  create  a  new  grade  of  paupers,  whereas 
the  object  of  every  well  wisher  to  the  industrious  poor,  is  to  have  no  pau- 
pers at  all.  This  scheme  of  home  colonization  has  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  in  several  places,  and  consists  in  locating  the  unemployed 
labourers  and  artisans  on  the  waste  lands  of  the  country.  This  plan  was 
also  proposed  by  De  Foe,  who  entertained  very  sanguine  hopes  that  it  might 
be  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  poverty,  beggary,  and  parish  assessments 
in  England,  if  conducted  after  the  Dutch  Workhouse  plan,  or  the  French 
Hospitals  ;  but  the  difference  in  the  national  character  between  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  would  render  it  inefficacious,  for  according  to  this  writer, 
in  his  observations  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  it 
appears  that  where  an  Englishman  earns  208.  a  week,  and  just  lives,  as  we 
call  it ;  a  Dutchman  would  grow  rich  and  leave  his  children  in  very  good 
circumstances,  and  that  while  an  English  labouring  man  with  his  68.  ^  week 
lives  poor  and  wretchedly,  a  Dutchman  with  the  same  wages,  will  have  every 
thing  about  him  comfortable,  and  live  toUerably  well,  or  at  least  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  In  short  he  will  be  rich  with  the  same  earnings,  which 
makes  the  other  poor ;  and  he  will  live  where  the  other  starves,  or  goes 
begging.  We  are  (he  sayt)  the  most  lazy  diligent  nation  in  the  world,  there 
is  nothing  more  frequent  than  for  an  Englishman  to  work  till  he  has  his 
pocket  full  of  money,  and  then  to  idle  or  perhaps  drink  till  all  is  gone ;  and 
he  himself  not  only  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty,  but  also  in  debt,  asl<  him 
then  in  his  distress  what  he  intends  to  do,  and  be  will  tell  you  honestly  he 
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will  drink  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  then  go  and  work  for  more,  and  in  conclu- 
sion, this  writer  states,  that  be  could  without  any  difficulty  on  a  short 
notice  produce  a  thousand  families  in  England  adopting  the  same  system. 

While  such  a  state  of  things  exists^  such  gross 
improvidence,  such  a  want  of  self  goverment  and 
such  a  total  disregard  of  theconsequence,  necessarily 
entailed  upon  a  family^  where  the  head  of  it  is  addicted 
to  habits  so  demoralizing  and  vicious ;  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  destitution  and  want 
should  follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  It  might 
be  argued  that  liberty  thus  abused,  is  productive 
of  more  real  injury  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
perhaps  to  the  individual  himself,  than  is  the  most 
wretched  and  degraded  species  of  slavery  :  although 
in  the  latter  case,  man  is  but  a  mere  animal^  possess- 
ing only  the  functions  of  life^  without  being  in  a 
position  to  attain  any  of  the  great  objects  of  his  ex- 
istence, or  perform  the  design  or  intentions  of 
his  maker;  yet  in  the  former  the  bad  example  which 
is  set  by  such  a  course  of  conduct  to  others^  and  the 
crimes  which  have  been  proved  to  result  from  in- 
temperance, might  be  said  to  more  than  overbalance 
the  privileges  advantages  and  blessings^  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  most  absolute  self  agency.  The 
extension  of  Education  and  the  domestic  and  pru- 
dential virtues,  therefore  ought  always  to  keep  pace 
with  the  extension  of  personal  freedom  and  political 
rights.  Next  to  freedom  amongst  the  people  as  a 
cause  of .  pauperism,  may  be  reckoned  the  growth 
of  manufacturies  and  a  commercial  spirit.   Rousseau 
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asks,  why  it  is  that  in  a  thriving  city,  the  poor  are 
so  miserable  while  such  extreme  distress  is  hardly 
ever  experienced  in  those  countries  where  there  are 
no  such  instances  of  immense  wealth.  One  answer 
which  may  be  assigned  is,  that  in  cities  people  are 
poorer,  because  they  are  more  independent  than  in 
the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences 
of  freedom,  that  those  who  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, must  sometimes  either  from  misconduct  or 
misfortune  be  reduced  to  want.  This  however  fur- 
nishes no  solid  ground  of  argument  against  the 
advantages  of  liberty  ;  a  prisoner  under  the  controul 
and  custody  of  his  keeper,  may  perhaps  be  confi- 
dent of  receiving  his  bread  and  water  daily.  Yet 
there  are  few  who  would  not  even  with  the  contin- 
gent risk  of  starving,  prefer  a  precarious  chance  of 
subsistence  from  their  own  industry,  to  the  certainty 
of  the  regular  meals  of  a  gaol,  under  personal 
restraint.  It  has  been  frequently  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  colonial  slavery,  that  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  was  generally  more  com- 
fortable than  that  of  many  day  labourers  in  this 
country:— admitting  this  position  to  be  true,  which 
is  believed  to  be  far  from  the  fact,  it  proves  no  more 
than  that  those  who  in  the  mass  often  rise  high  in 
the  scale  of  affluence,  will  sometimes  furnish 
instances  of  extreme  destitution,  but  degradation 
and  misery,  are  tbe  rule  with  those  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  but  in  a  state  of  freedom  they  are  only 
the  exception.      In  one  there  is   doubtless  many 
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pains,  but  in  the  other  there  are  no  pleasures, 
and  hardly  any  hope;  another  cause  may  be  assigned 
for  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  rural 
and  civic  population. 

In  the  country,  labourers  were  formerly  hired  by  the  year  during  which 
they  were  guaranteed  against  all  casualties  unless  some  unforseen  accident 
happened  to  their  employer,  and  even  then  by  law  they  were  bound  to  provide 
them  with  food  and  lodgings.  Then  again  the  agricultural  labourers  did 
not  exclusively  depend  on  their  wages  ;  the  waste  lands  often  supplied  them 
with  a  right  of  common,  where  they  kept  a  cow,  a  pig  and  frequently  a  flock 
of  geese,  which  was  profitable  to  them  as  a  temporary  resort,  consequently 
many  of  these  privileges  they  are  now  entirely  deprived  of.  The  common 
fields  are  now  in  many  parts  of  the  country  enclosed,  and  the  waste  lands  are 
fast  yielding  abundant  crops  for  the  benefit  of  the  population,  and  very 
few  farm  labourers  have  now  any  plats  of  land  to  exercise  and  employ  them- 
selves, when  out  of  work.  Numerous  instances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
having  small  portions  of  land  for  cultivation  among  the  labouring  class 
might  be  quoted,  where  oi)e  acre  has  not  only  supplied  the  labourers  family 
with  a  great  many  necessaries  of  life,  but  has  remunerated  the  extra  labour 
of  himself  his  wife  and  children,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  amount  he 
would  have  derived  from  wages,  for  one  third  of  his  time.  As  a  proof  of  this 
assertion,  the  rector  of  Byfield,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1828,  agreed  to  let 
one  of  his  fields  containing  twenty-five  acres  of  glebe  land,  to  the  poor  but 
industrious  labourers,  for  spade  cultivation  in  acres  and  half  acres  ;  the  pro- 
position met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the  resident  farmers  and  one 
of  the  magistrates,  but  they  ultimately  consented  to  the  trial,  with  an 
understanding,  that  none  of  those  who  rented  a  portion  of  the  land  should 
receive  parochial  relief  during  the  time  of  such  holding.  The  first  year 
potatoes  only  were  grown  by  the  occupants,  and  these  proved  so  beneficial 
to  their  famiUes,  that  the  next  season  a  oonsiderable  part  was  sown  with 
wheat  and  barley.  This  excited  the  malevolence  of  the  farmers  so  much 
that  they  actually  insisted  that  the  land  so  cultivated,  should  not  be  exone- 
sated,  but  should  pay  its  quota  towards  the  poor-rates.  The  exertions  of 
the  labourers  however  were  erowned  with  success,  notwithsta&iling  the 
opposition  of  the  farmers,  and  last  year  their  crops  were  in  good  condition 
and  their  harvest  abundant,  so  much,  that  some  of  the  parties  made  upwards 
of  £6  of  some  of  their  crops,  even  by  selling  them  off  the  land  as  soon  as 
gathered.  Others  retained  the  produce  to  supply  themselves  Jtnd  tiMtr 
families  through  the  winter,  and  many  were  enabled  in  addition  to  keep  a 
pig,  othert  again  sold  a  part,  and  with   the  product    purchased  some 
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neecBtary  articles  of  clothing.  This  pleasing  result  from  the  exercise  of 
useful  industry,  completely  disproves  the  exertion  that  is  too  often  made 
hy  persona  ignorant  of  human  nature,  via.,  that  some  of  our  species  will 
not  be  spurred  into  useful  habits  of  industry  and  exertion  under  any  cir. 
cumstances ;  to  such  we  would  say  try  them  ?  afford  them  that  opportunity  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  before  you  pass  judgement  upon  them>  and  woven* 
tnre  to  persist  that  such  an  opinion  is  most  fallacious.  From  this  statement 
it  appears  that  one  acre  produces  an  average  value,  more  than  the  labourer 
could  obtain  for  wages  of  a  farmer  for  one  third  of  his  time,  besides 
aflfording  profitable  employment  for  his  wife  and  children.  Hence  then,  if 
this  plan  become  generally  adopted,  we  have  suggested  a  means  of  employ- 
ing most  advantageously  a  third  part  of  the  time  of  our  agricultural 
labourers,  which  if  taken  out  of  tlie  market  of  rural  labour,  will  leave  only 
two  thirds  to  be  employed  by  the  farmers.  This  would  compel  them  to  give 
employment  to  additional  hands,  and  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned  would 
more  than  exhaust  the  unemployed  portion  of  our  agricultural  population 
at  the  present  time,  besides  offering  profitable  occupations.  We  find  when 
men  have  constant  employment,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  give  way  to  the 
alluring  temptations  of  the  public-houses  and  beer-shops,  and  other 
irregular  habits  and  indulgencics.  Whilst  these  indulgencies  are  the  pro- 
minent causes  of  the  extreme  wretchedness  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  the  experience  of  England  and  Ireland  shew  that  agricul- 
tural labourers,  may  be  as  much  subject  to  severe  visitations  of  poverty 
and  privation,  as  the  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  arising 
from  low  prices.  This  however  by  no  means  impugns  the  truth 
of  the  general  principle  that  the  extension  of  commerce,  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  origin  of  the  poor.  It  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  com- 
mercial pursuits,  that  they  tend  rapidly  to  augment  population,  without  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  permanent  source  of  maintainance  for  the  people. 
The  employment  arising  from  commerce,  must  always  be  liable  to  varia- 
tions depending  on  a  state  of  peace  or  war ;  the  invention  of  machinery ; 
the  application  of  steam ;  or  the  ever  varying  taste  and  fashion  of  the 
times.  To  provideremedies  therefore,  for  contingencies  of  this  description 
might  well  afford  praiseworthy  occupation  to  the  legislatures  of  our 
Country. 

Tbtre  18  one  error  which  it  is  essential  to  guard  the 
reader  against,  before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  the 
subject,  namely  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn, 
that  because  the  poor  are  not  principally  mentioned 
during  the  feudal  ages,  there  was  no  distress  or 
No.  18.  V  V  V 
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poverty  prevailing  at  that  period^butthereisno  doubt 
in  times  of  scarcity  from  the  lateness  of  the  harvest, 
or  the  failure  of  the  crops,  which  was  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  owing  to  the  slovenly  and  imperfect 
mode  of  calture,  or  the  ravages  of  warfare  anti  other 
causes;  a  great  landholder  or  Baron  often  experi- 
enced as  much  difficulty  in  supplying  the  peasantry 
about  him  with  food,  as  the  free  labourer  bad  to 
support  himself  and  bis  family,  and  a  famine  we 
may  be  assured,  fell  with  no  less[severity  on  the  cot- 
tars of  the  Lord,  than  on  the  manufacturers;  but  the 
poor  not  having  become  objects  of  legislative  enact- 
ments and  provision;  we  have  no  record  of  their  des- 
titution,  excepting  a  few  isolated  cases,  one  of  which 
happened  in  1250,  when  it  is  said  thousands  perished 
for  want,  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  subsisted  on 
the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  one  instance  a  multitude 
of  hungry  persons  were  scattered  over  Bagshot 
heath,  to  gather  the  wild  lentils  (a  species  of  vetch,) 
that  grew  thereon.  Again  in  1353  when  bread 
was  in  man;^  places  made  of  fern  roots,  and  ivy 
berries,*  in  1438,  £2,000,000  was  paid  to  the  Dutch 
for  corn  imported  in  a  time  of  dearth  which  lasted 
4  years  in  Scotland,  and  2  in  England. 

We  have  noticed  in  the  account  of  our  agricultu- 
ral produce,  page  365,  that  the  supply  of  food  which 
is  raised  and  produced  in  this  country,  has  been 

*  Bread  has  been  made  very  palatable  from  flie  roots  of  atrail  or  eoaeh 
giraaa.  ground  vood,and  various  vegetable  aubatauces;  by  order  of  the 
agricultural  society  in  1800,  by  experiments  to  the  amount  of  80  different 
kinds. 
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increasiiig  in  a  faster  ratio  than   the   population ; 
but  the  distribution  has  necessarily  been  unequal. 
To  effect  as  extensive  a  distribution  as  possible, 
therefore  becomes  of  equal  consequence   with  the 
production,  now  there  can  ^^says  Paley/'  be  but  one 
principle  of  distribution  that  can  ever  become  uni- 
versal, viz,,  the  principle  of  exchange,  or  in  other 
words;  that  every  man  shall  have  something  to  give 
in  return  for  what  he  wants,  because  men  will  not 
work  to  give  the  produce  of  their  labour  away,  and 
the  only  equivalents  that  can  be  offered  in  exchange 
for  provisions,  are  power  and  labour,  all  property  is 
power.     What  we  call  property  in  land,  is  the  power 
to  use  it,  and  to  exclude  all  others  from   its  use ; 
money  is  the  representative  of  power,  because  it  is 
convertable  into  power,  and  the  value  of  it  consists 
in   the  facility    of    procuring   power    over    other 
things  and  persons;  but  power  which  results  from 
civil  conventions,  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  few ; 
whereas  the  capacity  of  labour  is  every  man's  natu- 
ral possession,  and  composes  a  constaj^t  and  renew- 
ing fund.     The  hire,  therefore,  or  produce  of  per- 
sonal industry,  is  that  which  the  bulk  of  every  com- 
munity must  bring  to  market  in  exchange  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.    The  quantity  of  provisions 
raised  out  of  the  ground,  so  far  as  the  raising  of  it 
requires  human  art  or  labour,  will  evidently  be  regu- 
lated by  the  demand ;   the  price  or  sale,  being  that 
which  alone  rewardes  the  care,  or  excites  the  dili- 
gence of  the  husbandman.     He  depends  upon  the 
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number,  not  of  those  who  want^butof  those  \9ho 
can  buy ;  that  is  upon  the  number  of    those  who 
have  the  fruits  of  some  other  kind  of  industry,  to 
tender  in  exchange  for  what  they  stand  in  need  of 
from  the  production  of  the  soil.     We  see  here  the 
connection  between  employment    and  population. 
Employment  affects  population  directly,  as  it  affords 
the  only  medium  of  distribution  by  which  indivi- 
duals can  obtain^  from  the  common  stock,  a  supply 
for  the  wants  of  their  families.    However,  since  the 
soil  will  maintain  many   more  tlian   it  can  employ 
what  must  be  done  with  the   surplus   population  ? 
These  who  by  the  rules  of  primogeniture  are  entitled 
to  the  land,   and  those  who  by  their  labour  upon 
the  soil  acquire  a  right  in  its  produce^  will  not  part 
with  their  property  for  nothing,   nor  would  they 
raise  from  the  soil  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own 
immediate  wants,  if  they  could  not  consume  it  them- 
selves or  exchange  it  for  what  they  wanted ;   or  in- 
deed^ if  these  were  willing  to  distribute  without  return 
what  they  could  spare  of  the  provisions  which  the 
ground  yielded,  to  others  who  had  no  share  or  coer- 
cion in  the  property  or  cultivation  of  it,  yet  still  the 
most  enormous  mischief  would  ensue,   from  great 
numbers  choosing  rather  under  these  circumstances, 
to  remain  unemployed,  and  the  idleness  of  one  half  of 
the  community,  would  overwhelm  the  whole  with 
confusion  and  disorder.     One  only  way  presents 
itself  for  removing  these  difficulties,  which  is  simply 
this,  that  those  labourers  who  cannot  find  sufficient 
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employment  by  tilling  the  ground,  must  turn  their 
attention  and  ingenuity,  to  the  fabrication  of  articles 
which  those  (who  by  the  division  of  lands  throughout 
the  country^  are  entitled  to  the  exclusive  possession 
of  it,)  may  require,  either  as  necessaries,  comforts, 
conveniences  or  luxuries.  By  these  means  all  things 
proceed  agreeably^  the  occupier  of  the  ground  raises 
the  utmost  that  he  can  procure,  because  he  is  repaid  for 
what  he  can  spare  by  something  else  which  be  wants, 
or  which  is  useful  to  him,  the  artist,  the  artificer 
and  manufacturer,  are  regularly  supplied  with 
produce,  because  they  give  in  exchange  for  what 
they  want  or  stand  in  need  of^  something  upon 
which  the  receiver  places  an  equal  value,  and  the 
community  is  constantly  engaged  in  their  respec- 
tive occupations.  It  appears  then,  that  the  business 
of  one  half  of  mankind,  is  to  set  the  other  part  to 
work^  that  is  to  provide  articles  which  may  stimu- 
late the  industry,  and  call  forth  the  activity  of  those 
upon  the  exertion  of  whose  industry,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  whose  faculties,  the  production  of  human 
provision  depends,  A  certain  portion  only  of  hu* 
man  labour  is,  or  can  be  productive,  the  rest  is  in- 
strumentaly  (as  has  been  noticed  in  page  414) 
which  varies  in  different  countries,  and  under  differ-* 
ent  circumstances  they  are  equally  necessary,  though 
they  have  but  one  object,  which  is  to  excite  the  other. 
Where  money  abounds,  the  people  are  generally 
numerous,  yet  gold  and  silver  neither  feed  or  clothe 
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mankind,  nor  are  tbey  in  all  countries  convertable 
into  provisions^  by  enabling  the  owners  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life  at  foreign  markets.  The  effects 
of  money  upon  the  number  and  comfort  of  the  peo- 
ple, though  visible  to  observation,  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain, for  money  is  only  partly  the  cause,  and  partly 
the  indication  of  labour.  The  only  way  in  which 
money  regularly  flows  into  a  country,  is  in  return  for 
the  goods  that  are  sent  out  of  it^  or  the  work  that  is 
performed  by  it ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  money 
is  retained  in  a  country  is  by  the  country  supplying 
in  a  great  measure  its  own  articles  of  consumption 
and  manufactures,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Eng- 
land; consequently  the  quantumx>f  money  found  in 
a  country  denotes  the  amount  of  internal  labour  and 
employment:  but  still  employment^  not  money  is 
the  principle  cause  of  population^  the  accumulation 
of  money  being  merely  a  collateral  effect  of  the  same 
cause,  or  a  circumstance  which  accompanies  the 
existence,  and  measures  the  operations  of  that  cause, 
and  this  is  true  of  money,  only  whilst  it  is  acquired  by 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

Again  money  may  become  also  a  real  and  an  operative  cause  of  population 
by  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  industry,  and  by  facilitating  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.   The  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  encouragement  of  industry 
depend  neither  upon  the  price  of  labour,   nor  the  price  of  provisions, 
but  upon  the  proportion  the  one  bears  to  the  other.     Now  the  influx  of 
money  into  a  country  naturally  tends  to  advance  this  proportion,  that  is 
every  fresh  accession  of  money,  raises  the  price  of  labour,  before  it  raises 
the  price  of  provisions :   when  money  is  brought  from  abroad,  the  pcxBons 
into  whose  hands  it  falls,  does  notbuy  up  provisions  with  it,  but  applies  it  to 
the  purchase  and  payment  of  labour.     If  the  State  receives  it,  the  State  dis- 
penvet  what  it  receives  amongst  sailors,  artificers,  engineers,  shipwrights 
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workmen  &nd  directors  of  the  works.  If  private  persons  bring  home  trea- 
sures of  gold  and  silver,  they  usually  spend  it  in  building  houses,  or  in  the 
improvement  of  their  estates,  the  purchase  of  furniture,  dress,  equipage 
or  in  articles  of  luxury.  If  a  merchant  be  enriched  by  returns  of  foreign 
commerce,  be  applies  his  increased  capital  to  the  enlargement  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  the  money  ere  long  comes  to  market  for  provisionn,  but  it  comes  thither 
through  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  the  artist,  the  husbandman  and  the 
labourer.  And  this  stimnlates  the  agriculturists  to  raise  such  articles 
as  the  demand  calls  for  ;  thus  the  effects  of  trade  upon  agriculture  is  visible 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  trading  towns,  and  the  districts  which  carry  on  a 
communication  with  the  markets  of  trading  towns,  if  this  is  not  the  case  in  a 
Country  or  a  Kingdom ;  and  the  workpeople  cannot  find  remunerative  labour 
to  buy  their  necessary  provisions,  the  fault  must  be  either  in  an  unwilting- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  labour,  or  an  unfair  mercenary  disposition 
in  those  who  have  the  provisions  for  the  largest  quantum  of  labour  possible* 
It  is  one  thing  to  create  masses  of  wealth  in  the  handii  of  a  few,  and  another 
to  consult  the  general  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  population  ;  the  real  pro- 
perty of  a  people  depends  on  the  way  in  which  wealth  is  distributed,  not  on 
its  gross  amount.  The  country  can  never  be  said  to  be  flourishing,  where 
the  most  numerous  classes  are  shut  out  from  the  hope  of  ever  being  able, 
by  diligent  and  good  conduct  to  better  their  condition.  To  restore  to  them 
this  hope,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  realizing  it,  has  been  Um 
object  and  aim  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  in  order  to  lift  them  gradually 
by  their  own  means,  above  the  necessity  of  depending  on  others  for  relief, 
and  to  raise  their  character  as  well  as  to  increase  their  physical  comforts. — 

Discontent  is  inseparable  from  the  reform  of 
every  established  practice  and  institution,  those 
who  profit  by  abases^  and  those  nvho  are  benefited 
by  their  removal^must  view  it  in  dififerent  lights,  and 
entertain  difierent  opinions  as  they  are  oppositely 
affected.  The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  people,  was 
doubtless  the  principle  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the 
peasantry  to  the  reformation  ;  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  continues  unenlightened  by  the 
advantages  of  education  and  order,  they  mnsl 
always  be  subject  to  their  superiors,  or  those  who 
possess  influence  enough  to  delude  or  direct  them. 
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The  same  spirit  opposed  the  opening  of  the  tarapike 
roads,  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improve- 
ments in  medical  science,  which  have  each  proved  to 
be  of  such  immense  advantages  to  this  country,  and 
tended  most  essentially  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  Had  there  been  no  reforma- 
tion from  Popery,  the  present  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple would  have  been  no  better  than  that  of  the 
degraded  populace  of  Spain,  whose  miseries  are 
now  so  appaiing,  and  who  were  in  former  days  the 
piinciple  manufacturers  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding 
the  hospitality  and  alms-giving  of  their  convents, 
they  afforded  but  a  small  relief  to  the  exteusive 
pauperised  condition  of  the  peasantry.  Although  a 
country  fruitful  far  beyond  our  own :  its  agriculture, 
commerce  and  population,  are  grievously  fettered 
and  oppressed  by  an  aristocracy,  ecclesiastical  and 
corporate,  and  from  this  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
what  England  would  have  been,  had  not  a  reforma- 
tion taken  place.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  late 
writer,  that  the  cause  of  our  distresses,  is  pardy 
political,  or  rather  politico  economical,  and  partly 
religious ;  politico  economical  causes  have  been  com- 
bined with  moral  and  religious  ones;  in  producing 
and  deepning  our  distresses,  so  that  both  to  political 
economy  and  to  Christianity,  must  we  appeal  to  aid 
us  in  the  solution.  There  is  in  fact  an  important 
connection  between  these  sciences^  the  one  is  the 
handmaid  of  the  other,  and  in  return  for  her  help 
receives  instruction  in  precepts  of  true  wisdom.      If 
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economy  reasons  on  national  suffering,  Christianity 
supplies  her  with  general  rules  of  justice  and  bene- 
volence, and  stimulates  her  activity.  Keeping  there- 
fore thegolden  maxim  of  Christianity  in  view,  of  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us;  as 
our  inquiries  are  directed  towards  the  improvements 
necessary  for  the  general  welfare  of  our  population, 
we  shall  be  insensibly  directed  to  the  consideration 
of  enlarged  and  popular  measures,  unbigoted  by 
petty  prejudices  and  fearless  of  political  opprobrium* 
The  slightest  glance  at  the  state  of  Society  must  con- 
vince the  mind  of  any  unbiassed  observer,  that 
several  improvements  and  reforms  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  general  progression  of  prosperity  among 
the  labouring  population^  particularly  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts, 

As  a  remedy  for  tliese  evils  we  propose  the  allotment  system ;  and  for  the 
maintainance  of  the  poor  a  national  scheme,  which  is  to  extend  to  the 
employment  of  the  various  labourers,  who  cannot  find  work  in  all  districts 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  A  national  police  regulation  in  lieu  of  the 
present  isolated  divisions,  in  the  towns  and  cities.  An  alteration  or  rep?al 
of  those  laws  which  affect  the  morality  of  the  people,  as  well  as  lower  their 
character;  particularly  oaths,  tithes,  and  our  criminal  law  in  respect  to  the 
receivers  of  stolen  goods.  The  general  education  of  the  people,  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity ;  and  in  cases  of 
need,  emigration  for  our  surplus  population*  These  subjects  demand  our 
most  serious  consideration ;  and  to  each  of  them  in  rotation  we  will  endea- 
vour to  shew  by  practical  information,  that  if  our  suggestions  are  put  into 
actual  operation,  they  will  eventually  become  the  means  of  producing  peace- 
able citizens  and  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries,  comforts  and  even  lux- 
uries of  life. 
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HCPROTEMBNTt  AITD  REFORMS  IIT  THK   IITATR  OF  80C1STT  PR0F06E9. 

The  allotinent  system  suggested  as  a  means  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  agricnltural  labourer— Ist.,  by  raising  him  from  his  present  condition 
—shewing  how  he  may  turn  it  to  his  advantage — how  and  where  the  lands 
are  to  be  attained— 1  st ,  by  the  landlords  and  farmers— Snd«9  by  tlie  glebes  of 
the  clergy— 3rd.9>  by  the  lands  of  the  crown  and  the  wastes— 4th^  by 
purchase  with  the  funds  of  the  savings  bank — and  allowing  the  depositors 
to  become  landed  proprietors ;  thereby  entitling  them  to  a  vote  for  the 
county — and  lastly,  how  it  has  answered  where  it  has  been  tried^  with  ex- 
amples from  various  districts. 

In  the  general  progression  of  improYements  among 
the  agricultural  labourers^  the  allotment  system  is 
proposed  as  most  congenial  to  the  habits  of  this 
class,  and  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  success^  it 
being  in  great  measure  their  ancient  rights,  which 
they  have  been  deprived  of  in  various  ways,  and 
are  consequently  now  compelled  to  depend  solely 
for  subsistence  on  the  daily  stipend  they  receive  as 
the  reward  of  each  days  successive  labour.  This 
has  generally  deprived  them  of  forecast,  and  para- 
lized  every  incentive  which  ought  to  exist,  to  iuduce 
them  to  provide  for  the  futurei  and  moreover  has 
left  them  to  proceed  in  a  spiritless  continuation  of 
daily  toil,  until  sickness,  misfortune,  or  an  increase 
of  family  drives  them  into  the  Union.  The  sup- 
pression of  machinery    even   if  it  were  possible. 
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could  never  ia  the  present  state  of  manufacturing 
intelligence  in  foreign  markets,  afford  more  exten^ 
sive  employment  to  the  poor.  It  would  then  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  manufacture  at  a  very  low  rate, 
which  is  of  course,  the  only  guarantee  for  exporting  a 
greatdemand.  It  would  be  as  unjust  to  require,  and 
foolish  to  expect  the  manufacturer  to  desist  from 
using  such  machinery  as  be  considers  will  be  for 
his  advantage  or  convenience,  as  it  would  be  to 
expect  the  miller  to  reject  the  use  of  wind  aud  water, 
and  compel  him  to  grind  bis  com  by  hand  miUs  instead. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  by  no 
means  arrived  at  the  acme  of  improvements  in 
machinery. 

Steam  power  appears  even  now  only  in  its  infancy; 
that  this  power  will  very  shortly  supersede  the 
labour  of  men  and  horses,  to  an  extent  as  yet 
scarcely  conceivable,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  ques^ 
tioned.  The  ultimate  result  of  a  more  extended  use 
of  machinery,  must  be  more  beneficial  to  the  nation ; 
but  that  the  immediate  effect  may  be  to  increase  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poor,  and  to  diminish  the 
scanty  demand  for  human  labour,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect,  yet  still  however  a  remedy  not 
only  effectual,  but  practicable  is  at  hand  viz. ;  the 
alloting  an  acre  of  land,  or  more  if  necessary,  to 
every  industrious  labourer  in  the  Kingdom,  either 
married  or  single,  for  bim  to  rent  and  cultivate  for 
his  own  advanti^e.  The  present  body  of  labourers 
will  thus    very    speedily  be   raised    firom    alyect 
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poverty  and  want  to  a  state  of  competence  and 
comfort;  and  profitable  employment  will  at  the 
same  time  be  provided^  for  any  numberof  labourers 
likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  adoption  of 
machinery.  This  plan  is  not  hypothetical,  but  by 
experiments  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it 
can  be  proved  to  answer  the  ends  proposed. 

We  will  now  consider  this  suggestion  under  three 
heads.  First. — How  thelabourer  may  turn  an  acre  of 
land  to  the  best  account.  Second. — Where  the 
lands  are  to  be  obtained  which  may  be  available  for 
the  purpose.  Thirdly. — How  the  allotment  system 
has  answered  in  those  districts  where  it  has  been 
tried. 

First. — In  stating  the  benefits  which  result  to 
the  labourer,  from  this  arrangement  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  price  of  corn  would  not  materially 
affect  him ;  by  proper  management  he  may  have  a 
store  for  the  winter,  and  half  of  the  summer  also. 
He  would  never  be  reduced  to  absolute  want  inas-* 
much  as  sufficient  potatoes  might  be  grown  to  last 
all  the  year  round,  and  he  might  keep  a  pig  and 
have  more  than  a  usual  supply  of  animal  food.  He 
would  have  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
of  his  country,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  in  a  family 
where  there  are  children  of  various  ages,  with  a  re- 
gular supply  of  pork  and  potatoes,  SIbs  of  wheat 
meal  per  head,  will  be  sufficient  for  one  week's 
consumption;  and  comfort  and  comparative  indepen- 
dence would  be  the  natural  consequence. 
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At  this  rate  a  family  consisting  of  (ive  persons 
(the  average  number  of  a  small  family,)  would  con- 
sume about  1302  lbs  of  meal  in  a  year,  orabout  two 
quarters  and  seven  bushels  of  wheal.  A  Cottager 
may  be  supposed  to  grow  four  sacks  of  wheat  on  his 
half  acre,  and  bis  wife  and  children  living  in  a  corn 
growing  district,  could  add  by  gleaning  at  least 
three  bushels,  so  that  \(  three  quarters  are  necessary 
he  would  only  have  to  purchase  one  half  quarter. 
The  other  half  acre^  supposing  he  does  not  apply  a 
part  of  it  to  cabbages,  carrots^  onions  and  other 
vegetables ;  would  yield  him  a  fair  good  crop  of 
potatoes  of  320  Winchester  bushels^  and  this  is  only 
four  Winchester  bushels  to  the  yard,  though  we  have 
known  the  produce  of  a  good  crop  to  be  as  high  as 
eight,  and  as  low  as  two  bushels.  When  the  latter  has 
been  the  case  it  has  generally  arisen  from  a  want  of 
tillage  or  mismanagement.  This  quantity  would  give 
an  allowance  of  37  lb.  per  day  throughout  the  year, 
with  which  they  would  have  sufficient  to  feed  a  pig 
or  two.  According  to  a  recent  calculation  of  the 
general  consumption  of  adult  persons,  it  is  found 
that  they  consume  5  to  8  oz.  of  animal  food,  8  oz.  of 
bread,  and  16  ozs.  of  potatoes  or  vegetables  which  is 
together  32  ozs.  per  day,  and  from  3  pints  to  2  quarts 
of  liquid.  When  Gregory  King  wrote  In  1680,  he  cal- 
culated the  average  consumption  of  the  gentry  of  that 
period,  to  be  not  more  than  4  ozs.  of  animal  food, 
and  the  common  people  less  than  2  ozs.,  and  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  latter  were  only  able  to  obtain 
this  allowance  twice  a  week.     It  has  been  observed 
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that  in  France  the  average  doii8umptiOQ  of  provi- 
sions assertaiued  by  the  commissioaers  whikt  in  its 
raw  or  undressed  state  is  31bs.  per  diem,  consisting 
mostly  of  vegetables.  The  consumption  of  a  la- 
bourer on  the  authors  farm  in  Cornwall^  is  found 
by  him  to  be  about  3^  lbs.  per  day,  consisting 
of  wheat,  potatoes  aud  animal  food.  The  allowance 
by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  is  31bs. 
of  raw  potatoes  and  oatmeal  to  each  person  a  day. 
In  Asia,  and  in  warm  countries  the  consumption 
seldom  exceeds  2^  lbs.,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
vegetables,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
the  allowance  of  Manna  to  the  Israelites,  was  an 
Omer  a  day,  which  is  calculated  by  Whiston,  to  be 
2-78  pints,  equal  to  a  little  more  than  2^  lbs.  £x- 
pereince  bas  shewn,  that  the  produce  of  the  soil 
may  be  very  much  increased  by  improving  the 
method  of  working  land,  and  by  adopting  the  crops 
to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  several  cnlti- 
vators.  Even  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
labourer  might  on  bis  half  acre  by  the  help  of 
manure,  have  grown  three  or  four  quarters  of  oats, 
which  would,  (in  the  manner  the  peasantry  then 
lived,)  have  enabled  him  to  subsist  on  oatcakes 
and  stir-about,  (thick  water  gruel,)  and  sell  the 
potatoes  which  he  might  grow  on  the  other  half 
to  buy  a  few  white  or  red  herrings,  and  pay  the 
rent  of  his  acre  of  land,  and  other  expenses ;  or  be 
might  use  his  potatoes,  which  would  average  3|  lbs. 
per  day  for  himself,  bis  wife  and  two  children,  and 
sell  his  oats  &c.,  to  pay  his  rent. 
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This  might  appear  economy  to  the  Highlanders 
or  an  Irishman;  but  we  hope  the  energies  of  the 
English  will  never  allow  them  to  return  to  the  habits 
of  their  forefathers,  or  indulge  in  the  listless  indo- 
lence which  charactized  them.* 

We  will  give  an  idea  of  the  saving  likely  to  be  eJfected  by  this  system,  by 
taking  for  example  an  agricultural  family  consisting  of  a  man  his  wife  and 
four  children,  and  shew  what  it  costs  to  feed  this  family  under  the  present 
system,  and  then  what  it  would  cost,  had  they  sufficient  land  to  raise  their 
own  food.  The  family  cannot  be  fed  at  present  for  much  less  than  2^  ^ 
day  each,  which  is  £23  168.  a  year,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  theory  long 
ago,  and  now  it  may  be  proved  by  practice,  that  one  acre  properly  managed, 
will  produce  more  food  than  this  family  can  consume.  The  rent  ^  annum, 
may  be  £2^  the  expenses  of  tillage  £3  more,  making  a  total  of  ^5  for 
raising  the  same  quantity  of  food,  which  at  present  costs  £22  16b.,  a  saving 
of  jC17  1^8.  is  thus  effected.  Now  if  by  the  allotment  system  a  Having  of 
proTiBioDS  to  one  family  of  £}1  10s.  yearly  may  be  made,  what  saving 
will  be  made  by  the  whole  number  of  agricultural  families  in  Great  Britain. 
The  cottagers  of  Winslate,  says  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Wither,  (to  whom  he  lets 
180  tenements  in  pieces  varying  from  forty  yards  to  two  acres  of  Glebe 
lands,)  are  grateful  and  puntual  in  the  payment  of  their  rents  :  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  value  they  place  on  the  land,  they  are  making  every  year 
applications  for  a  larger  quantity,  so  that  if  he  could  procure  a  supply 
within  a  short  and  convenient  distance,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  he 
would  have  300  acres  instead  of  100  thus  occupied ;  thefar  cultivation  is 
almost  exclusively  by  spade  husbandry,  and  the  crops  are  good,  some 
having  obtained  more  than  10  sacks  of  wheat  to  an  acre,  13  of  barley,  14 
of  beans,  and  150  of  potatoe«. 

*  A  remarkable  cireiunstance  in  illustration  of  the  beneficial  effecU 
arising  from  the  peasantry  occupying  small  plots  of  land,  may  be  stated 
aa  follows.*- The  inhabitants  of  India  from  the  increased  resources  of  our 
own  Coimtry  have  been  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  their  former  employ- 
ment, and  throogh  the  progress  of  machinery  and  British  industry  have 
not  only  been  deprived  of  supplying  our  market,  but  we  were  enabled 
to  furnish  their  neighbours  with  similar  articles,  cheaper  than  they  could 
tbemielvet.  Those  wlio  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  are  now  cultiva- 
ting  the  lands  of  India  in  small  allotments,  with  vegetables,  cotton  and 
sugar;  the  latter  articles  which  are  grown  to  pay  their  rents,  get  exported  into 
this  country,  and  the  remaiiiiDg  productions  of  their  land,  in  most  cases 
will  more  than  supply  the  absolute  wants  of  the  respective  cultivators* 
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Nor  will  it  ap]>ear  that  this  plan  is  one  which  is  new  to  the  legislatore  ; 
or  that  it  is  altogether  experimental,  (or  by  referring  to  the  act  of  58  Geo.  HI . 
the  only  statute  for  the  general  relief  of  the  poor,  since  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth 250  years  before  ;  we  find  a  limited  power  is  given  to  all  parishes,  ^to 
take  on  hire,  or  otherwise  not  exceeding  twenty  acres  of  lanti,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  the  same  to  the  agricultural  and  other  poor  labourers,  either  for 
their  own  individual  use  and  benefit,  or  on  account  of,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parish  itself."  Shewing  that  the  principle  is  not  new,  although  the  act 
referred  to  being  only  permissive  and  not  compulsory,  was  utterly  and  en- 
tirely useless,  and  inoperative,  and  will  continue  so  to  be  unless  and  until 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  the  landowners  themselves ;  unitedly  come  forward 
and  cause  in  each  parish,  or  on  their  several  estates,  a  small  and  necessary 
quantity  of  land  to*  be  provided  for  the  poor,  on  the  same  terms,  as  land  is 
enjoyed  by  farmers  and  others  in  each  respective  parish,  according  to  the 
actual  value  only.* 

Second. — How  and  where  are  the  lands  to  be 
attained  that  might  be  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose? And  it  appears  to  us  practicable  in  four 
diflferent  ways.  First — By  the  landed  proprietors 
and  farmers  of  the  several  parishes  voluntarily 
assigning  a  portion  of  their  farms  for  this  purpose. 
Second — By  the  appropriation  of  the  glebe  lands  of 
the  clergy.  Third — By  the  lands  of  the  crown  and 
the   wastes  in  the  several  parishes.      Fourth— By 

•  Upon  a  little  reflection  it  may  excite  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  that 
whilst  millions  of  money  have  been  expended  for  the  improvements  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  vast  sums  in  relieving  the 
hardships  of  felons  in  our  common  gaols,  as  well  as  in  other  internal  national 
improvements  for  two  centuries  and  more ;  that  the  miseries  of  our  labouring 
population,  and  the  grevious  burthens  under  which  they  have  almost*  sunk 
into  despair,  should  have  been  so  entirely  disregarded  ;  when  it  appears  to 
us  the  system  we  are  now  advocating  would  prove  a  panacea  for  all  their 
wants  and  oppressions.  We  trust  that  the  energies  of  our  government, 
will  now  be  forcibly  directed  to  the  immediate  amelioration  of  ouropprrssed 
and  irapoveribhed  countrymen,  and  if  by  any  means,  our  weak  endeavours 
should  prove  of  the  slightest  service  in  effecting  a  regard  to  their  interest,  it . 
will  be  an  ample  recompense  for  any  labour  bestowed. 
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appropriating  with  the  consent  of  depositors  the 
money  now  in  the  savings  bank  for  the  purchase 
of  lands,  to  be  let  in  allotments  to  the  poor, 
and  at  the  same  time,  allowing  larger  sums  to 
be  deposited  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
pounds,  and  when  enough  is  deposited  for  the 
purchase  of  ten  acres  of  land,  that  the  individual 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  a  vote  for  a  county  mem- 
ber. 1st.  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  farmers 
resigning  a  portion  of  their  farms.  The  advantages 
which  would  accrue  in  the  reduction  of  the  poor- 
rates  is  one  strong  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme 
being  carried  out.  We  will  first  state  a  case  in  the 
parish  of  Wootton,  where  the  poor-rates  were  up- 
wards of  £1,200  a  year.  The  surface  of  the  parish 
is  about  4,000  acres ;  the  families  employed  in  agricul- 
ture are  134;  trade  27;  occupiers  of  land  17.  So 
that  6s.  an  acre  on  an  average  is  the  tax  we  levy 
on  ourselves  for  this  object ;  all  this  money  is  a 
dead  loss  to  those  who  pay  it ;  we  gain  no  more 
interest  for  this  expenditure,  than  if  the  £1^200 
were  every  year  tied  up  in  a  bag  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,  because  it  is  not  spent  in  buying  anything 
we  want,  that  will  be  as  valuable  to  us  as  the 
money  we  gave  for  it,  nor  yet  in  fair  wages  for 
labour;  but  to  enable  in  obedience  to  positive  law, 
the  manual  labourer  to  live,  who  if  he  had  some 
other  means  of  making  up  the  deficiency  which  at 
present  exists,  between  the  sum  his  labour  would 
fetch  in  an  open  market,  and  the  sum  necessary  for 
No.  18.  XXX 
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thie  subsidtence  of  hisfiiinily,  wottld  be  enaUed  to 
work  ^t  the  inarket  irate  of  wages  tt&d  that  only. 
If  tli^n  we  <;an  dlfidover  any  mode  of 'making  up 
this  diffeiteiiee,  less  expensiTe  than  that  of  giting 
the  actual  hard  caelh  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  so 
much  clear  gain  to  the  Me  payers;  isueh  a  mode 
has  been  discovered^  and  been  carried  into  efibct 
in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. 'It  is  siUply  that  of  letting  small  portions  of 
land  to  the  Isibour^rs  and  m^bmics  in  a  parish, 
at  theaime  t^t  as  toy  oth^r  occupier  would  pay. 
By  this  medfis  the  supply  of  labour  would  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  demafl^  fbr  it,  for  instance;  sup- 
pose we  take 'a  pari^-with  a  100  labourers  mider 
the  present  system^  the  farmer  cannot  profitably 
employ  more  than  75-;  26  men  must  fberefore 
be  oat  6i  Work,  or  (jAnce'  they  must  be  supported) 
empki^ed  -at  a  loss^  wMoh  loss^iklis  very  Imivy 
on  the^  parish '  f  n  the  shape  of  pooi^rates.  >  Suppose 
further  16t  Aie  sake  of  aUgument,  (thou^  it  is 
i^fed  to  be  ^a 'fact,)  that  4  aer^s^  cultivated 
priiicipaUy  by  the  spade,  for  wheat,  barley  and 
potatoes,  will  enffildy^  man  thegreaiter  part  •f  a 
year,  and '  enable- hf(n  after  paying  rent/ tithe  and 
rates,  to  fiNs^pdrt 'hfmsdf  Mid  family  for  the  whole  of 
thia  p^od.  Now '  take  100  acres  of  this  parish, 
four  to  tath  of  the'2£^  iben  for  Whose  4abour  there 
is  ho^dfeitifltiid,'litM)^iaibt«hetn ;  >iiot  in  four  acres  to 
Mch  of  the!25  taenf'only,  but  in  dngle  btsteatoeneh 
of  the  hundrtidlabotirtfrs,  cindll  foQoWs  <3ithferWay, 
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that  the  supply  of  labour  is  brought  dowB  to  the 
demand.  One  fourth  of  the  labour  of  the  parish 
which  before  was  uoprofitably  employed^  is  thus 
expended  advantageously  by  each  of  the  men  at 
home ;  the  parish  is  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the 
poor*rates,  except  perhaps  a  limited  portion  devoted 
to  the  necessaries  of  those  who  cannot  work ;  such 
as  the  widow,  the  orphan  and  the  impotent.  It 
may  be  asked  perhaps,  why  the  100  acres  should  be 
divided  among  the  100  men,  instead  of  among  the 
25  only ;  the  equalisation  of  the  supjdy,  and  the 
demand  of  labour,  being  the  same  in  either  case. 
It  is  justice  to  confer  the  greater  benefit  on  the 
greater  number,  to  give  all  the  labourers  the  advan- 
tage of  occupying  a  little  land  on  their  own  account, 
in  addition  to  their  wages,  instead  of  leaving  three 
fourths  of  them  with  no  other  resource ;  in  order  to 
place  one  fourth,  and  these  from  their  being  first 
out  of  work  were  not  probably  the  best  characters, 
altogether  beyond  the  need  of  wages*  That  a  maja 
is  likely  to  earn  more  in  cultivating  a  piece  of  land, 
proportionate  to  his  means  on  bis  own  account,  than 
by  working  on  it  as  a  hired  labourer  for  anotJier; 
may  be  easily  shown,  and  to  prove  the  fact  that  he 
actually  does  sq,  exaipples  may  be  easily  adduced. 
—See  Page  366. 

To  convince  the  farmer  that  he  will  not  incur  a  lots  by  the  circumstance  of 
land  thus  being  transferred  to  the  labourer.  The  writer  of  the  account  of  this 
parish  states  :— By  the  census  of  1831,  the  labourers  of  the  parish  of  Woot- 
ton,  were  139  in  number.  To  give  the  objection  the  full  weight,  we  will  allow 
that  each  labourer  had  one  acre-aod-aphalf  on  an  average,  (and  tbia  quantity  if 

X  X  X  2 
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joined  to  their  cottages  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  principle  part  of  the 
good  effect  anticipated  by  bettering  their  condition  and  the  reduction  of  the 
poor-rates,)  this  quantity  of  land  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  little  more 
than  200  acres,  the  parish  being  4,000  making  about  5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
surface,  yet  if  the  quantity  was  extended  to  a  tenth,  the  farmer  need  not  fear 
any  diminution  of  his  pro  .  Let  us  reduce  this  theory  to  practice  ;  let  us 
suppose  a  farmer  with  a  capital  of  £2,500  in  live  and  dead  stock,  and 
money,  takes  a  farm  of  500  acres  at  a  rent  of  £500  a  year ;  say,  he  pays  for 
poor-rates  annually,  at  6s.  per  acre,  £150  and  makes  a  clear  annual  profit, 
deducting  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation  of  £2  per  acre,  jC1,000  in  the  whole. 
Then  comes  the  allotment  system,  and  he  obligingly  to  his  landlord,  and 
wisely  as  respects  his  own  interest,  gives  up  35  acres  to  promote  the  plan, 
owing  to  his  co-operations,  and  that  of  the  other  tenants  ;  the  system  re- 
duces the  poor-rates  in  this  parish,  as  it  has  done  in  others  75  per  cent. 
How  then  will  his  amount  stand  ?  His  farm  is  now  475  acres  only,  his  profits 
as  before  £2  ^  acre.,  making  £950  ;  let  him  add  to  this  4b.  6d.  per  acre 
saved  on  account  of  reduced  poor-rates,  £106  17s.  6d.  and  a  total  is  left  of 
£1,056  178.  6d.,  which  shews  a  clear  gain  of  £56  17s.  6d.  a  year,  by  giving 
up  25  acres  of  his  farm  for  this  object,  if  his  profits  be  only  £}  10s.  per 
acre,  which  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth,  then  the  gain  by  a  similar  calcula- 
tion, would  be  £69  7s.  6d.  per  annum. 

One  of  the^first  objections  raised  by  many  farmers  is,  that  if  we  let  one  man 
muntain  himself,  others  will  wish  to  do  the  same,  and  where  shall  we  get  work- 
men ?  but  what  is  this  ?  Why  an  acknowledgment  that  the  landholders  have 
the  power  of  giving  so  much  employment  to  the  labourers,  that  the  evil 
would  then  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  now,  and  a^want  of  labourers  instead  of 
a  superfluity  will  be  the  consequence.  But  it  must  be  evident  that  if  the 
landholders  can  do  so  much,  they  have  the  power  also  of  regulating  it. 

The  following  fact  is  an  instance  among  many  of  that  short-sighted  policy, 
by  which  the  labourers  are  prevented  from  improving  their  condition,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  indigence  :  and  an  unavoidable  dependence  on  pa- 
rish relief. 

Dated  April  11, 1833. 

The  Rev.  John  Austen,  Rector  of  Polborough,  put  the  following  questions 
to  a  numerous  party  of  parish  labourers,  working  on  the  road  at  9s.  per  week, 
who  were  In  a  very  dissatisfied  state. 

**  How  far  would  you  be  ready  to  ease  the  parish  rates,  if  you  had  each  the 
use  of  a  small  plot  of  ground  ?  consider,  and  let  me  have  your  answer  to- 
morrow." 

**The  result  of  the  enquiry  was  communicated  the  next  day,  as  follows  :^ 
If  the  parish  lets  each  of  us  have  an  acre  of  land,  we  will  give  a  good  rent 
for  it,  and  moreover  relinquish  the  amount  of  two  days  per  week  parisb*pay." 
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Having  received  this  answer  from  the  paupers,  Mr.  Austen  made  a  proposal 
to  the  farmers  of  this  large  and  fertile  parish,  tliatthey  should  spare  50  acres 
of  arable  land  in  different  allotments  for  this  purpose,  and  that  he  would  be 
answerable  for  the  rent ;  but  this  they  all  declined. 

Signed  by  a  Magistrate. 

Second, — By  the  appropriation  of  the  Glebe 
lands  of  the  clergy.  We  have  noticed  as  examples 
that  many  of  the  clergy  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  have  beneficially  let  their  Glebe  lands  to 
the  labouring  poor,  with  the  most  marked  and 
striking  effect,  not  only  by  ameliorating  their  con- 
dition, but  by  fostering  a  kindly  feeling  of  attach- 
ment, such  as  ought  ever  to  exist  between  a  pastor 
and  his  flock.  We  would  say  to  all  others,  ''Go  thou 
and  do  likewise/'  for  in  this  Kingdom  the  Clergy 
posess  8,000  Glebes,  containing  from  50  to  200 
acres  or  more,  each  making  a  total  of  more  than 
800,000  acres,  besides  the  lands  of  the  Bishops 
sees.  In  Ireland  their  possessions  as  Glebes  is  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  land.  These  lands  were  accord- 
ing to  the  most  authentic  records  of  ancient  times, 
originally  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  for 
the  service  of  the  church.* 

*  Kilmore  contains  30  benefices,  the  Glebes  alone  amounting  to  11,026 
acres.  Killaloe  28  benefices,  with  674,008  acres  of  Glebe  land,  which  are 
rented  by  Fanners  at  33s.  1^  acre.  Killala  and  Achoury  contain  52  parishes 
compressed  into  20  benefices,  the  clergymen  enjoying  the  tithes  of  708,800 
acres  of  Glebe  lands,  for  ministering  to  562  Protestant  families.  In  Kildare, 
there  are  43  benefices  with  50,000  acres.  In  Derry  there  are  3  Glebes  of 
1,530  acres  each,  and  the  rest  of  the  Diocese  gives  an  average  of  320  acres 
for  each  person,  being  about  16,347  acres.  In  Armaugh  there  are  468,550 
acres.  Cashell  and  Ernly  contain  131  parishes,  and  have  272,391  acres ; 
and  this  is  one  among  the  curious  anomalies  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  that 
there  are  many  benefices  which  have  neither  Glebe  land  or  Glebe  house, 
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whilst  others  adjoining  have  two  Olebe  houses*  and  two  more  Glebe  lands 
comprising  a  superficial  area  of  3,000  acres*  These  together  with  the  Episco- 
pal  see  lands  cooiprise  one  tenth  of  the  lands  of  the  Ringdoia  of  Ireland, 

The  immense  allotments  of  land  to  the  Clergy  on 
many  of  the  late  enclosures^  by  acts  of  parliament  for 
wastelands  in  lieu  of  tithes,  could  also  be  added  to 
facilitate  the  scheme  we  have  in  view.  One  exam- 
ple in  the  parish  of  Hillington  will  illqstrate  how 
far  the  Clergy  have  been  benefited  by  the  inclo* 
sures  in  that  parish,  by  which  765  acres  are  set  apart, 
and  appropriated  in  lieu  of  rectorial  tithes  for  ever. 
By  this  arrangement  the  Bishops  and  Vicars* 
have  obtained  a  [fine  estate  in  exchange  for  £16  a 
year,  the  valuation  of  the  living  in  Henry  VIII.  reign, 
all  parties  are  become  independent  of  each  other, 
there  is  no  contention  about  tithes,  or  composition 
of  tithes;  the  Bishop  repairs  a  chapel  in  lieu  of  a 
church ;  the  Vicar  is  an  absentee,  leaving  a  Curate 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
parties  who  have  sustained  any  loss,  are  the  poor ; 
in  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  common,  which 
their  forefathers  enjoyed.  Besides  all  the  Glebes 
of  the  clergy,  there  is  calculated  to  be  3,845  impro- 
priate Glebes  in  England,  that  is  benefices  in  the 
hands  of  persons  not  engaged  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion; but  who  receive  the  tithes,  as  well  as  possess 
one  third  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Monasteries ;  the 
remainder  being  given  to  found  new  Bishopricks, 
Colleges  and  Deaneries,  besides  a  portion  that  was 
retained  in  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Indeed  it 
appears  that  the  spoils  of  the  Monasteries  in  England 
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were  of  greater  value,  both  in  lands  and  money, 
than  those  in  Ireland^  the  difference  being  only  that 
the  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  there,  have  engrossed 
the  whole;  while  in  England  the  diYision  has  been 
between  the  Nobility,  the  Courtiers,  the  Colleges^  and 
the  Bishops:  leaving  a  small  part  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown.  In  Scotland  a  large  part  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  encouragement  of  Schools  and  educa- 
tion; a  very  appropriate  application  which  we 
will  observe  more  particularly  under  that  head. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject,  in  finding  lands  for 
allotment,  for  the  employment  of  the  labouring 
population.  It  would  appear  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  set  about  proving  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  is  public  property.  The  bare  term 
of  the  proposition  will  apparently  solve  the  demos- 
tration  ;  what  can  be  undenstood  by  an  established 
Church  but  a  Church  endowed  by  the  state  ?  and 
if  so  endowed,  subordinate  to  the*  state  and  for  the 
ben^t  thereof.  This  principal  has  been  recognized 
-in  every  Comtry  in  Europe,  wherever  church  proper- 
ty has  been  interfered  with,  (and  we  know  not  where 
it  has  not  been  interfered  with,)  it  never  appears  to 
have  been  surmi^d,  that  a  state  had  not  only  the 
power,  bu(f  the  right,  to  give  new  dispositions  to  ec- 
clesiastical endowments;  either  by  appropriating 
them'  to  the  miiintenance-of  a  diflG^ent  religion^  or  to 
'  the  necessities  of  the  community.  In  England  ibis 
pdwer  has  been  distinctly  admitted,  as  appears  from 
the  measures  itdopted  at  the  Reformation  ;  at  that 
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period  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  abuses  of  the  church ;  a  return  was  made  of 
the  value  of  all  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses 
of  parochial  livings,  episcopal  and  cathedral  digni- 
tarieSy  and  every  other  species  of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nue ;  the  whole  entered  in  a  book  called  Liber 
Regis,  or  the  King's  book— this  important  docu- 
ment has  been  lately  reprinted  by  the  commission- 
ers of  Public  Records^  and  is  the  only  authentic 
survey  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 

Whatever  has  been  our  form .  of  government, 
whether  as  a  monarchy  or  a  commonwealth,  the 
state  has  ever  deemed  itself  entitled  to  devote  the 
income  of  the  church-lands,  or  the  lands  themselves 
to  any  secular  uses^  if  the  exigencies  of  the  Country 
demanded  it.  If  such  a  right  exists,  (which  we' think 
cannot  be  questioned,)  why  not  at  least  afibrd  the 
labouring  population  an  opportunity  of  improving 
their  condition,  by  letting  them  cultivate  these  lands, 
the  profit  of  which  might  be  still  devoted  to  the 
same  objects,  and  that  without  prejudice  to  the  inte- 
rest of  those  concerned. 

Thirdly. — Another  source  from  whence  we  may 
obtain  large  quantities  of  land  for  this  purpose,  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown, 
originally  intended  to  maintain  the  dignity,  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  hereditary  government. 
Formerly  the  Kings  of  England,  and  all  other 
European  states,  were  supported  from  the  soil,  and 
not  by  the  system   of  revenues,   which  has   been 
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organized  in  latter  times.  Manufactures  and  com« 
merce  were  then  uuknown^  and  they  bad  scarcely 
any  imposts  of  money,  the  chief  remains  of  their 
possessions  are  the  crown  lands,  consisting  of 
Parks,  Forests,  Chases,  Manors,  Fisheries  and 
Royalties;  extensive  Estates,  numerous  Church 
livings,  Fee  Farm-rents,  Light  House  Dues  and 
Mines  of  Coal,  Tin  and  Copper.  This  property  is 
located  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Kingdom ;  but 
principally  in  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate  vici- 
nity. Much  of  it  is  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
there  are  extensive  estates  in  Ireland.  William  of 
Normandy  possessed  a  landed  revenue  of  <£400,000  a 
year ;  from  that  period  the  territorial  income  of  the 
Sovereign  declined,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII. 
when  by  the  sequestration  of  the  wealth  of  the 
religious  houses,  it  was  again  augmented.  The 
public  revenue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  only 
je500,000  of  which  only  ^132,000  was  the  produce 
of  the  crown  estates ;  during  the  Commonwealth 
a  commission  was  appointed  by  Cromwell,  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  crown  lands  throughout  the 
Kingdom ;  and  although  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  new 
government  was  regarded,  did  not  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  that  property  produce  as 
it  would  have  done  in  more  tranquil  times ;  yet  he 
disposed  of  the  crown  property,  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  sterling,.  Our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  enterinto  the  minutie  of  the  records  contained 
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in  '^obserTations  on  the  landed  revenue  of  tbe 
crown;"  written  by  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Viscount  Boliogbrook,  only  so  far  as  to  illustrate  our 
subject,  and  point  out  a  means  whereby  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  may  be  improved  and  their 
wants  supplied.  In  Cornwall  there  were  in  Crom- 
well's time,  52  manors  and  estates  belonging  to  the 
crown,  of  which  he  disposed  of  5  or  6,  but  only  4 
of  the  whole  number  now  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  These  alienations  by  the  Protec- 
tor,  were  after  the  Restoration  made  subservient  to 
a  system  of  royal  favour  and  protection.  Those 
who  were  artful  enough  to  secure  the  proper 
moment  for  apostatizing  from  Republicanism  to 
Royalty,  were  never  disturbed  in  their  purchases. 
In  the  next  two  reigns  the  solicitations  to  enjoy  the 
hereditary  estates,  on  leases  for  long  terms,  to  great 
families  in  lieu  of  monopolies  at  almost  nominal 
rents,  was  carried  to  a  very  great  extent. 

But  the  greatest  inroads  on  the  crown  estates  were  committed  about  the 
era  of  the  ReYolution ;  such  was  the  covetoas  desire  of  the  patriots  of  those 
days,  and  their  ingenuity  in  devising  new  taxes  to  defray  tbe  royal  expen- 
diture, that  William  III.,  was  induced  to  grant  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crown 
estates  to  his  supporters  in  parliament.  In  the  next  reign  a  compact  was 
for  the  first  time  entered  into  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  by  wluch 
a  civil  list  amounting  to  nearly  £700,000,  was  given  to  Queen  Ann,  as  a 
conunutation  for  the  land,  and  other  revenues  enjoyed  by  her  predecessors  ; 
the  preamble  of  tbe  act  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  its  object  was  stated  to  be  to 
defray  part  of  the  expense  of  government,  and  lessen  the  burthens  on  the  s«b- 
Jects,  by  means  of  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  Crown  Laads." 
In  the  agreement  with  Queen  Ann  it  was  settled  that  no  Crown  Estates 
should  be  leased  at  a  rent  of  less  than  one*third  of  their  clear  annual  value, 
the  remaining  two-thirds  being  left  to  the  disposal  of  ministen.  Bvt,  in- 
deed, how  often  hiis  the  injunction  of  thettatnts  been  neglected  by  fraatlDg 
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long  leuefl  at  a  mt  of  68.  8d.  13t.  4d.  or  other  nominal  conilderationt. 
From  this  time  till  the  accession  of  Geo.  III.,  nothing  appears  Co  have  been 
done  with  the  Crown  Lands ;  bat  it  was  settled  that  no  lease  should  be 
granted  of  them  for  less  than  one««tghth  of  their  annual  TalMe,  the  other 
aeren  eights  to  be  taken  in  flnes,  such  however,  has  been  their  profligacy, 
that  these  lands  were  let  almost  for  nothing,  thus  an  estate  that  was 
worth  £SfiOO  was  leased  at  a  rent  of  £  10,  and  afterwards  sold  for  ^0900,  and  an 
estate  comprising  the  whole  of  Piccadilly,  from  Pork-lane,  to  Swallow-street, 
was  absolutely  sold  to  the  Putney  family,  six  years  after  a  lease  had  been 
granted  at  a  rent  ot  £\^  16s.  lOd.  for  £5,500;  we  hear  this  lease  is  now 
nearly  eipired.  The  ftne  park  of  Bowood,  in  Wiltshire,  after  being  leased 
«t  £30  a  year,  was  sold  for  j^458  10s.  ;  the  manor  of  Spalding  of  the  annual 
value  of  £4,000,  was  leased  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  at  jf  5  per  annum,  and 
afterwards  severed  from  the  crown  without  any  enquiry  whatever.  An  estate 
forfeited  by  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  worth  £9,000  per  annum,  was  sold  to  , 
two  of  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests,  for  £1,000 ;  these  and  many 
other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  The  estate  of  Rosedale,  in  Yorkshire, 
was  held  by  forty  tenants,  whose  leases  expired  in  1816,  and  it  has  since  been 
held  from  year  to  year,  and  instead  of  dividing  this  property  so  as  to  suit 
the  tenants,  many  of  whom  would  have  become  purchasers,  it  was  put  up  in 
one  lot ;  in  1830  when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  reserved  bid 
was  £70,000  but  only  £37,000  was  offered.  In  1803,  a  lease  was  granted  for  31 
years,  at  a  rent  of  £700  for  the  first  year,  £2,000  for  the  second,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  £3,100 :  of  valuable  property  descrilied  aa  a  parcel 
of  sandy  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humber,  it  was  first  leased  in  1771 
at  a  small  rent;  in  the  second  year  of  the  present  tenants  lease,  he  went  to 
Che  expense  of  £10,000  in  making  banks,  fcc,  and  other  improvements, 
and  the  estate  is  now  let  for  £10,000  a  year.  It  would  be  endless  to  enume- 
rate the  fine  tracts  of  country  almost  given  away  to  its  possessors.  We  shall 
next  allude  to  the  woods  and  forests,  consisting  of  similar  mismanagement ; 
one  nobleman  had  allotted  to  him  a  right  of  pasture  for  one  horse  in  Wolmar 
forest,  and  for  the  pasture  of  this  single  horse,  not  less  than  450  acres  of 
forest  land  were  appropriated.  Rochingham  forest  and  an  estate  adjoining 
were  let  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  at  less  than  one  fartbiog  an  acre.  The  in- 
teresU  of  the  crown  in  this  property,  valued  so  long  ago  as  1704  at  £50,000; 
bought  for  £10,038  in  1798,  though  the  money  was  not  paid  till  1819.  Sher- 
wood forest  contains  95,000  acres, the  disbursements  for  the  management  of 
which  exceeded  the  receij>ts  by  £9,037  for  many  years.  In  the  forest  of 
Littlewood  there  were  5,484  acres;  and  not  less  than  seventy  officers  to  su* 
perintend  them.  In  1786,  the  receipts  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  Wales,  amounted 
to  £193,717;  the  expense  of  management  to  £124,466,  so  that  the  txchcquer 
was  minus  by  the  principality  £749  f     The  average  receipts  of  the  Crown 
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Lands  in  both  kingdoms,  from  1793,  to  1829,  have  been  £560,000  per  annum 
of  this  income  a  very  small  portion  has  been  available  to  the  public  services. 
In  the  three  last  years  ending  1831,  £K500,000  was  received,  and  report 
states  not  a  single  farthing  was  paid  into  the  exchequer;  the  remaining  ba* 
lances  have  been  expended  in  notable  bargains,  in  metropolitan  improvement, 
and  in  salaries  to  officers,  and  charges  of  management.  However,  it  appears 
that  the  Crown  possesses  130  manors  and  royalties  ;  the  annual  rental  of 
estates,  valued  £600,000  per  annum ;  and  waste  lands  in  forests,  for  oak 
timber,  86,000  acres,  which  could  be  easily  appropriated  to  cottage  husbandry 
besides  allotments  under  485  Inclosure  Acts,  valued  at  £500  per  annum* 
which  most  probably  contain  not  less  than  300,000  acres ;  indeed  Dr  Daven- 
ish  in  his  treatise  on  the  lands  of  England,  estimates  the  common  rights  of 
the  Crown  Lands,  in  forests,  chases  &c.,  at  300,000  acres.  The  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  land  revenues,  does  not  include  tlie  royal  forests.  In  some 
there  are  intermingled  rights,  and  the  Crown  haa  no  property  in  the  soil. 
Such  are  the  New  Forest,  the  Forest  of  Epping,  Sherwood  and  Dean 
Forests ;  all  the  right  possessed  by  the  crown,  consists  in  the  privilege  of 
herbage  for  deer,  although  in  the  great  Forest  of  Sherwood,  comprising 
an  extent  of  land  of  95,000  acres,  not  a  single  deer  is  kept.  In  the  New 
Forest  out  of  90,000  acres,  the  crown  has  a  right  to  enclose  periodically, 
6,000  acres,  which  may  be  taken  from  the  pasture  for  the  growth  of  timber. 
The  importance  ascribed  in  the  reports  as  being  valuable  for  the  growth  of 
timber,  this  appears  a  remarkable  fact,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  all  these 
lands  have  any  timber ;  the  growth  of  timber  in  the  Royal  Forests,  can  form 
but  little  use  in  supplying  our  navy  ;  the  supply  of  timber  would  be  more 
advantageously  obtained  from  Canada,  or  Norway,  from  whence  it  can  be 
obtained  at  a  considerable  saving,  whilst  our  own  acres  are  more  appro- 
priated to  the  growth  or  production  of  cheap  bread,  and  food  for  our  artisans 
and  manufacturers,  While  the  government  possess  such  amazing  funds 
for  the  employment  of  the  people,  and  to  supply  their  necessities,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  name  various  other  expediencies  ;  for  if  only  a 
small  portion  of  these  lands  were  appropriated  to  such  a  useful  purpose^ 
(especially  as  it  appears  at  the  present  time,  the  expenses  of  collection 
exceeds  the  receipt)  it  would  be  amply  sufficient,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  if  the  land  were  apportionated  in  allotments  to  the  poor 
labourer,  as  we  have  suggested,  at  a  moderate  rent  it  would  be  four  times 
the  present  sum. — Se0  Jppendix^  Crown  Land9» 

Fourth— By  appropriating  with  consent  the  funds 
of  the  Savings  Bank  to  the  purchase  of  lands. 
The  great  object  in  political  economy  is  to  estab- 
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lisb  and  foster  as  many  schemes  as  possible,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  feel  that  they  are  in  a  position  by  their 
own  exertions ;  by  frugality,  industry  and  perseve- 
rance, to  help  themselves  and  obtain  an  interest  in 
the  country.  To  give  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and 
open  practicable  means  for  self  support : — with  this 
view,  Friendly  Societies  were  recognized  and  en- 
couraged by  the  legislature,  affording  as  they  do 
some  resources  (though  very  limited)  against  those 
casualities,  which  must  necessarily  occur,  producing 
in  many  instances  unmerited  indigence,  which  is 
the  forerunner  of  indifference  and  frequently  of 
crime.  Many  objections  exist  against  these  associ- 
ations, and  the  evils  produced,  very  frequently 
counterbalance  the  benefits  they  confer.  The 
expenses  incurred  in  salaries  and  allowances  to 
various  officers ;  together  with  the  money  spent  in 
alehouses,  where  the  general  meetings  of  such 
societies  are  held,  with  other  incidental,  but  unneces- 
sary disbursements,  it  has  been  calculated  ;  amount 
to  a  least  ten  per  cent  on  the  whole  stock  subscribed, 
which  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  one  million. 
The  character  also  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
unite  in  associations  of  this  kind,  avowedly  for  the 
improvement  in  their  own  condition,  or  that  of  their 
respective  families,  must  necessarily  be  of  a  sober 
and  provident  turn  of  mind.  They  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  public  houses,  and  but  for  these 
social  meetings,  might  ever  remain  ignorant  of  the 
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fascinatiDg  charms^  (if  they  may  be  so  designated,) 
of  society  and  drink.  In  a  few  years  after  the 
eHtablishment  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  the  Act  33, 
Geo.  Ill,  was  passed  ;  by  which  their  management 
was  in  a  measure  to  be  regulated,  and  by  which  a 
legal  feature  was  given  to  them,  although  but  few 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  intended  to  be 
conferred  by  getting  them  enrolled  at  the  Sessions. 
Since  then  Savings  Banks  have  been  established  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  have  proved  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  In  1830 
the  number  of  depositors  was  412,217  and  the  total 
amount  of  their  investments  <£13,507,567 ;  the 
number  under  <£20  was  210,247  persons.  In  1840 
(ten  years  later,)  the  numbers  were  782,379,  and 
the  amounts  deposited  was  <£2 1,979,797,  whilst  the 
number  of  those  under  ^20  had  nearly  doubled 
the  number  ;  there  being  ^440,760.  These  returns 
shew  that  an  increased  disposition  exists  among  the 
industrious  poor  for  providing  against  those  contin- 
gencies which  are  so  frequently  and  unavoidably 
recurring;  provision  is  thus  made  for  times  when 
there  may  be  a  scarcity  of  employment,  to  admio- 
ister  those  little  comforts,  so  anxiously  desired 
by  a  wife,  a  child,  or  other  relatives,  when  sickness 
has  rendered  the  head  of  a  family  incapable  of 
supplying  his  own  wants,  or  the  wauts  of  those 
dependent  on  his  exertions ;  and  thus  a  spirit  of 
honest  independence,  is  infused  which  has  ever 
proved  the  great  mainspring  of  human  eji^ertion  and 
perseverance. 
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IiiTestmeiits  however  in  Savings  Banks,  although 
extremely  beneficial  to  those  who  have  hy  their 
establishment,  been  induced  to  lay  by  a  store  against 
the  time  of  need,  may  nevertheless^  not  be  the  most 
advantageous  scheme  which  could  be  suggested  or 
adopted,  for  increasing  the  benefits  which  ought  to  be 
derived  from  a  perseverance  in  provident  and  frugal 
habits.  Employment  is  not  thereby  given  to  the 
younger  branches  of  a  family : — no  example  of  in- 
dustry,  or  the  reward  attendant  thereon^  is  necessa- 
rily brought  before  their  notice  and  attention,  and  a 
certain  fixed  amount  is  known  to  be  the  maximum 
advantage  tbatcan  be  derived ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
scheme  we  propose  would  give  employment  to  every 
portion  of  a  family.  A  constant  example  of  indus- 
try might  be  shown  by  the  parents — their  childrens 
attention  might  be  directed  to  the  advantages  cour 
sequent  upon  such  industry^  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  extent  of  the  reward*  would  impart  increased 
animation  and  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of  their  various 
daily  avocations. 

The  amount  already  invested  in  Savings  Banks  would  be  sufficient  at  the 
average  value  of  Lands  in  the  different  counties,  to  purchase  one  million  of 
acres  if  not  more,  and  if  encouragement  was  given  to  increase  the  amount 
by  the  privilege  of  a  franchise  for  the  country  the  scheme  would  meet  with 
general  favour  among  the  poorer  classes ;  and  it  would  be  a  sufficient  stimi- 
lus  to  cause  an  increase  sufficient  to  purchase  four  millions  of  acres*  more  if 
needed,  besides  imparting  to  each  holder,  a  feeling  of  interest  in  the  general 
welfare  of  the  kingdom,  however  small  his  individual  stake  in  the  country 
might  be.  That  difficulties  might  eaaily  be  suggested,  in  carrying  such  a 
•ekeme  as  the  one  proposed  into  operation,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
where  is  the  difficulty  which  has  not  been  overcome  when  the  pressures  of 
the  nation    require  the  exertions  of  genius  and  talent  to  increase  the 
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revenue  or  remedy  any  existing  evil.  Apparently  impracticable  meant  have 
frequently  been  resorted  to  with  success,  when  necessity  has  called  for  the 
adoption  of  new  and  entire  measures. 

Economy  however  will  be  found  to  be  an  essential  requisite  in  obtaining  the 
benefits  we  arc  anxious  to  have  conferred.—  It  is  (says  Arther  Young,)  in  all 
cases  to  be  urged,  because  the  difference  in  the  comforts  of  the  same 
families,  at  the  same  expense  well  or  ill  conducted,  is  often  greater  than  that 
of  the  difference  of  families  at  different  expenses.  There  is  more  difference 
comparatively  in  the  mode  of  living  from  economy  than  from  income.  The 
difference  from  income,  may  possibly  be  made  up  by  increase  of  work  or 
wages,  but  the  want  of  economy  is  irremediable,  and  the  smallest  income 
will  undoubtedly  be  better  with  it,  than  a  large  one  without  it.  No  master 
can  in  the  first  place  afford  wages ;  next,  no  overseer  can  make  allowances ; 
and  lastly,  no  magistrate  can  afford  relief  enough,  on  any  calculation  but 
that  of  their  families  being  well  managed.  If  the  poor  do  not  prudently 
serve  themselves,  none  can  effectually  befriend  them.  The  idle  in  procnring, 
and  the  wasteful  in  using  the  means  of  subsistence,  have  neither  that  supply 
which  is  alone  due  and  can  only  be  afforded  to  the  honest,  industrious 
and  prudent.  It  is  quite  as  useful  to  teach  them  to  spend  less,  or  to  save  a 
little,  as  it  is  to  give  them  more,  or  suggest  means  for  improving  a  little 
store  when  once  obtained. 

We  will  now  consider  how  the  Allotment  system  has  answered,  in  these 
districts  where  it  has  been  tried,  and  in  doing  so,  we  cannot  do  better,  than 
to  cite  cases  which  have  been  reported  upon  indisputable  authority,  confirm- 
ing our  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  indicating  the  most  favourable 
results. 

Thirdly, — ^There  are  two  passages  in  scriptare 
which  appear  strikingly  adapted,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  success  which  may  always  be  expected  to 
follow;  and  even  from  the  days  of  Soloman  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  exemplified  by  every  days' 
experience, viz.,  ''He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have 
plenty  of  bread,"  and  "much  food  is  raised  by  the 
tillage  of  the  poor."  Now,  if  we  can  with  a  little 
of  our  time  and  our  lands,  so  direct  the  poor  man's 
attention  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  help  himself,  it 
will  be  one  way  among  many  others,  whereby  be 
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may  siirmoant  thepreuiag  difficulties  which  encom- 
pass his  present  conditioR.    There  is  no  doubt,  but 
that  amongst  a  pbilantlirophic  public,  a  few  faints  oa 
the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  a  scheme  for  a 
genera]  allotment,  having  for  its  ol^ect  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  our  numerous  agricultural 
and  mechanical  labourers,  will  meet  with  many  warm 
supporters  in  the  country.     This  system,  however, 
depends  for  its  success  so  much  on  individuals  that 
it  is*  on  that  account  exceedingly  requisite,  that  a 
right  understanding  should  prevail  on  the  subject; 
for  we  cannot  expect  that  it  will  be  generally  prac- 
tised until  the  good  that  is  likely  to  result  from  its 
adoption,  is  generally  admitted,  and  yet  it  appears 
that  the  true  merits  of  this  question,  are  as  little  un- 
derstood as  they  are  earnestly  insisted  on«    One 
advantage   this  plan  has  with  our  landed  proprie- 
tors, is  that  independent  of  all  others,  it  may  be 
acted  on  in  conjunction  with  the  legislature  ornot, 
it  may  be  adopted  individually  or  parochially,  neither 
is  it  necessary  to  wait  to  see  what  the  government 
intend  doing,  before  it  is  brought  into  operation.    It 
only  requires  to  be  throughly  understood,  in  order 
to    be  generally  practised;    and   the   sooner  it  is 
effected  the  better  for  all   classes,  whether  Land* 
owners,  Tenants  or  Labourers.      The  experiment 
of  allotting  land  to  Cottagers,  has  been  made  in 
many   instances,    and  with    various  success,-:- the 
failure,  if  a  failure  has  taken  place,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  limited  view  taken  of  the  question,  by  the 
No.  19.  z  zz 
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parties  concerned.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  allotting  lands  to  Cottagers 
for  many  years  past,  at  ''fair"  rentSi  and  he  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
measure.  The  Overseers  of  Saffron  Walden,  in 
Essex^  have  adopted  it  extensively,  and  in  their 
public  reports,  speak  of  its  success  as  much  beyond 
their  expectation.  We  must  not  go  to  Ireland  for 
precedents  on  the  Cotter  system,  and  say  the  plan 
has  £atiled,  because  the  manner  of  letting  their  lands 
in  that  country,  is  not  properly  speaking,  an  allot- 
ment system ;  one  tenant  rents  under  another  so 
that  the  Cotter  frequently  has  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  a  greater  number  of  Landlords, 
each  having  as  much  interest  in  the  soil,  as  the 
original  owner.  Neither  would  it  be  judicious  to 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  to 
draw  large  bodies  of  labourers  from  one  part  of  the 
Kingdom  to  another ;  without  any  employment,  or 
there  being  in  the  neighbourhood  any  other  means 
of  obtaining  support.. 

Now  let  us  do  away  with  the  eleemosynary  part 
of  the  system  ;  let  the  land  be  rented  by  the 
labourer,  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  at  its  Market 
value,  with  a  small  addition  for  collecting,  rates  &c. 
The  owner  and  occupier,  will  thus  be  mutually 
benefited,  and  each  desirious  of  continuing  the 
contract,  and  if  this  were  acted  on  generally 
thronghout  the  country ;  the  cottager  would  soon 
become  a  yeoman,  and  stand  in  the  same  relation 
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as  other  tenants  :  he  would  be  raised  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society — 
and  would  be  so  far  rendered  independent,  as  to 
have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  wages  of  his  labour,  with 
the  power  of  so  doing,  which  of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  abundant  supply  of  labour,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  labourer,  has  been  exclusively  at  the  dictum  of 
tho'  employer.  An  objection  to  this  is  readily 
started  by  many  farmers  and  other  renters;  viz., 
that  the  poor  do  not  possess  capital  enough,  to  do 
justice  to  \  acre  of  land,  which  may  appear  at  first 
to  have  some  weight,  but  when  we  consider,  that 
labour  is  capital,  which  can  be  most  readily  applied, 
and  that  the  other  part  requisite  to  till  the  land, 
is  seed  &c.,  it  will  not  be  diflBcult  for  labourers  if 
they  had  the  offer  of  a  term,  which  would  prevent 
their  being  disposessed  at  the  caprice  of  an  Over- 
seer or  a  Farmer,  always  to  till  successfully  such  a 
portion  of  land. 

According  to  the  report  of  Montague  Burgoyne,  Esq.,  who  visited  Eppin^ 
forest,  which  was  intended  to  be  enclosed  with  a  view  to  enquire  into  the 
interests  of  every  person  concerned,  from  the  owner  to  the  peasant ;  he  says 
*^  T  find  a  general  wish  among  the  labouring  poor  to  have  a  small  portion  of 
land,  which  they  may  cultivate  by  spade  husbandry,  for  the  provision  of  their 
fttmilies,  and  I  find  an  equal  desire  among  the  parish  officers,  that  a  few  acrea 
should  be  entrusted  to  them  on  which  they  may  employ  their  poor  in  the 
manner  they  find  best,  according  to  their  own  discretion  ;  the  complaint  of 
the  burden  of  the  poor-rates  being  general ;  htU  where  aWdmenis  of  land 
are  provided  for  the  labouring  poor,  they  are  considerably  alleviated. 
In  the  parish  of  Loughton,  forty-eight  allotments  are  given  to  the  poor  at  a 
very  small  rent,  by  the  benevolent  minister  of  the  parish ;  the  labouring 
poor  are  here  content  and  happy,  none  wanting  work,  the  poor-rates  2s.  6d. 
in  the  pound ;  while  at  Thoydon  Bois,  a  parish  in  sight  of  Loughton  having 
ao  aHotments  of  land,  they  are  6s.  at  a  rack  rent  and  the  poor  art  mistra- 
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ble  and  difcontented.  In  almost  all  the  parishes  visited,  it  wss  UnaA 
that  applications  for  work,  were  for  more  numerous  than  the  parish  officers 
could  find  employ  especially  in  winter,  and  the  Overseers  apprehend  great 
difficulty  in  employing  them  during  the  approaching  winter,  for  they  have 
none  but  artificial  unnecessary  work  to  ofier  them,  employing  six  men  where 
two  would  be  sufficient. 

In  the  year  1762,  the  commons  and  wastes  of  the  parish  of  Snettesham  in 
Norfolk,  was  divided  and  enclosed;  at  that  period,  41  Cottagers  were  foand 
entitled  to  common  rights,  and  in  lieu  of  each  right,  3  acres  of  land  was 
assigned  in  severalty,  their  allotments  were  gradually  taken  away  from  the 
Cottagers  and  thrown  into  the  adjacent  farms.  In  1804  only  ten  Cottagers 
remaining  in  the  parish  occupying  lands,  each  of  these  bad  from  3  to  10  acres 
on  this  they  grew  turnips,  potatoes,  barley,  wheat,  and  kept  cows  ;  and  fron 
the  period  of  1763  down  to  1804,  no  instances  occurred  in  whid^  any  of 
those  who  occupied  small  allotments  had  been  relieved  by  the  parish ;  while 
those  who  had  lost  their  allotments  had  become  regular  pensioners,  in 
this  county,  a  simolar  effect  was  produced. 

This  allotment  plan  then  is  not  hypothetical^  but 
by  facts  M^bich  would  fill  a  volume,  it  can  be  proved 
to  answer  the  ends  proposed,  most  efficiently  : — the 
only  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  land>  suited  for  the 
purpose,  both  in  quality  and  locality  on  moderate 
terms. 

To  the  country  the  advantages  would  be  beyond 
estimation,  we  should  have  a  sober  industrious, 
independent  and  thriving  peasantry ;  instead  of 
a  population  indolent  for  want  of  employ,  and 
insolent  for  want  of  food  and  raiment.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  workhouse  cost  upon  an  average 
at  least  5s.  per  head  per  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  £65 
a  year  for  5  persons.  Whereas  the  Cottager  with 
a  family  of  5,  supposing  him  to  earn  12s.  per  week 
all  the  year  round,  would  with  an  acre  of  land  be 
supported  for  little  more  than  half  that  sum^  viz.» 
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for  £34  4s.  of  which  i631  4s.  woald  be  for  labour, 
and  £3  for  rent.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended 
to  all  the  labouring  population,  that  they  adopt  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  invest  in  a  Savings  Bank,  such  a  portion 
of  their  weekly  earnings^  as  may  not  be  absolutely 
required  for  the  support  of  their  families  ;  and  allow 
these  accumulations  to  be  appropriated  in  purchasing 
land.  It  would  also  be  desirable  that  money  to  any 
amount  above  the  usual  limited  sum^  now  allowed 
by  Government ;  should  be  permitted  to  be  placed  in 
the  Savings  Bank  for  this  purpose ;  the  Govern- 
ment granting  3  per  cent  per  annum  for  it,  which 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  realize,  besides  paying 
the  expenses  by  allotments  of  not  more  than  one 
acre  to  a  family,  and  also  at  the  present  time,  con- 
sidering money  is  so  plentiful,  and  land  depressed 
and  reasonable  in  proportion ;  there  would  be  a  large 
sum  raised  in  a  short  time,  by  way  of  security  on 
land,  and  many  would  allow  their  present  savings 
to  be  turned  over  on  this  security;  this  would  give 
also  a  preponderating  influence  to  the  agricultural 
scale,  and  in  addition  as  we  have  before  observed,  it 
may  be  recommended  and  enforced  on  the  Clergy  to 
let  their  Glebes  in  allotments  to  the  poor^  in  preference 
to  letting  them  to  one  tenant,  which  method  has  been 
adopted  in  some  |>art8  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  poor  and  the  Minister^ 
whose  kind  and  charitable  protection  ought  to  extend 
over  his  flock. 
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Saffron  Walden  was  the  first  place  of  aiy  size  that  adopted  the  allotmeiit 
system,  and  the  result  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  labouring  cla88<*s ;  the 
expenditure  for  the  poor  in  the  year  1830,  appears  to  be,  including  the 
money  spent  in  the  roads  £5,487  8s.  6i]. ;  in  the  folloiring  year  it  was 
no  more  than  £4,087  168. ;  a  difference  of  £1,400,  besides  £700  since  the 
first  year,  which  was  paid  by  the  Overseers  to  the  Surveyors,  in  order  to  aid 
their  expenditure  in  employing  the  poor,  and  consequently  appeared  io 
both  accounts.  Notwithstanding  the  annual  increase  in  the  popuUlion  of 
the  parish,  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  the  expenditure  is,  rererslng  in 
the  following  sums  paid  for  labour  only,  during  the  last  three  years. 

£        f.    d. 

In  1830 1.413      6    3 

1831 915    16    8 

1832 826      7    3 

In  this  parish  there  are  seven  hundred  individuals  now  interested  in  about 
35  acres  of  parochial  allotments,  where  the  benefits  accruing  from  this 
land,  was  formerly  confined  to  six  persons  and  their  families.  At  Chesshunt 
two  fields  have  been  rented  by  the  Cottage  Garden  Association,  and  divided 
between  49  occupiers  ;  the  Report  states  the  land  is  well  cultivated,  the 
rents  cheerfully  paid,  and  the  tenants  are  extremely  grateful  for  the  benefit 
they  have  received.  Many  labourers  in  this  parish,  in  the  first  instance 
ridiculed  their  companions,  for  renting  the  allotments,  but  are  now  con- 
vinced of  their  error,  and  are  very  desirous  of  becoming  tenants. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  want  of  consideration  occurred  at  Eastbonrne, 
a  man  received  2s.  ^  day,  from  the  parish,  for  standing  idle  on  the  roads, 
he  offered  the  Overseers  that  if  at  the  same  rate  they  would  allow  him  to  cover 
a  piece  of  the  bare  shingle,  east  of  Bcachy  Head,  with  clay  from  a  marsh, 
which  the  proprietor  consented  to,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  in  writing 
to  guarantee  the  parish,  from  all  charge  on  account  of  this  man  till  Mid- 
summer following;  when  the  pauper  would  consent  to  pay  the  parish  20s. 
^^  acre,  and  after  that  time  be  able  to  maintain  himself  and  a  large  family  of 
young  children,  without  parish  assistance.  This  offer  was  refused,  and  as  he 
has  remained  ever  since  a  charge  on  the  parish,  the  farmers  argument  was, 
that  if  we  let  him  maintain  himself,  others  will  wish  it,  and  then  how 
shall  we  get  workmen  ?  This  objection  is  one  of  the  first  raised  by  the  farmers 
and  is  but  an  acknowledgement  that  the  landowners  have  the  power 
of  giving  so  much  employment  to  the  labourers,  that  the  evil  would 
be  then- contrary  to  what  it  is  now,  and  a  difficiency  of  labourers  instead 
of  a  superfluity,  would  be  the  result,  but  it  must  be  evident  that  if  the 
land  owners  can  do  so  much,  they  have  also  the  power  of  regulating  it : — 

The  system  now  under  consideration  is  comparatively  superior  to  any 
parish  aid,    It  must  bt  admitted  on  the  score  of  interest  and  economy)  for 
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sd  Bttmeroas  have  been  the  inBtances,  vhere  large  sums  have  been  expended 
for  no  actual  benefit  to  the  Tpoor  or  the  parishes,  yet  at  the  same  time 
they  have  been  maintained  in  idleness.  It  appears  in  the  Record  of 
evidence  taken  before  Parliament,  that  in  the  parish  of  Cranfield,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, £^50  had  been  expended]  in  digging  gravel,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  poor  employed  which  the  Gentleman  under  examination  stated 
he  could  have  had  done  for  X5Q !  here  was  £700  expended  in  labour. 
It  has  been  reported  that  this  system  has  failed  in  several  instances,  in 
those  we  have  investigated  it  appears  in  the  avidity  to  try  a  new  scheme, 
the  Cottager  is  induced  to  give  more  than'the'real  value  of  the  land,  and  the 
soil  generally  allotted  them  is  the  worst  in  the  parish  so  that  it  ceases  too  often 
to  be  a  boon. 

Secondly.— The  site  is  inconvenient,  and  the  ctipulation  of  the  contract 
are  often  illiberal  and  oppressive.  It  is  stipulated  for  example,  that  the 
tenant  shall  be  turned  out  if  he  applies  for  parochial  aid,  even  in  case  of  an 
accident  by  breaking  an  arm  or  leg,  if  taken  ill,  or  otherwise  incapable  to 
employ  his  labour,  that  he  shall  during  his  tenantry  receive  no  assistance 
from  the  parish  funds. 

Thirdly. — The  Farmer  who  is  prejudiced  against  the  system,  will  not  cheer- 
fully aid  the  Landlord,  he  frequently  charges  enormously  for  any  little  work 
the  labourer  may  want  in  drawing  his  manure,  perhaps  128.  per  day  for  a 
small  cart  and  horses,  for  a  short  winter's  day. 

In  a  parish  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  Capt.  Pole  has  been  addressed  by  the 
Farmers  for  the  consent  of  their  Landlords  to  allot  certain  lands  for  this 
purpose,  ^We  the  undersigned  Farmers  of  the  parish  of  Barford  are  of  opinion 
that  the  plan  recommended  by  Capt.  Jno.  Pole  will  not  only  considerably 
benefit  us,  but  be  beneficial  to  the  poor  man. 

First. — By  enabling  him  to  gain  subsistence  independent  of  parish  relief 
and  rusing  his  condition  altogether,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
Poor  Rates,  so  that  in  a  few  years  (allowing  time  for  the  aged  to  die,)  there 
will,  probably,  be  no  poor  on  the  parish,  and  also  the  great  advantage  of 
this  plan  is  compulsion  on  either  side,  that  a  whole  parish,  or  individuals, 
may  act  upon  it,  and  that  the  good  arising  from  it  will  be  mutual,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  with  the  greatest  safety  be  generally  adopted. 
Signed — By  Lord  Pembroke's  Steward,  and  four  farmers. 

*^  We  the  poor  people  of  the  parish  of  Barford,  consider  that  the  plan 
recommended  by  Captain  Pole,  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  us 
in  every  way,  and  make  us  much  happier  and  better  men,  and  we  also  feel 
satisfied  that  a  fair  acre  of  ground  will  be  sufficient  to  support  a  man 
his  wife  and  four  young  children  :  he  receiving  his  wages  as  before,  and  cul- 
tivating the  land  in  the  way  that  Capt.  Pole  recommends,  and  the  nearer  the 
land  IS  to  the  poor  man's  house,  the  more  advantage  it  will  be  to  him, 
Signed  by  Sixteen  Labourers. 
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The  following  is  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Beard*  of  the  county  of 
Bedford,  a  resident  at  Cranfield,  extracted  from  the  report  of  Lord  Com- 
missioners on  the  Poor-laws. 

The  population  of  the  parish  is  about  1,350  and  the  number  of  acres  in  it 
4,000;  about  two-thirds  arable ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants 
are  generally  without  work  in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  they  are  employed 
by  the  parish  in  digging  gravel  and  repairing  the  roads.  When  employed 
by  the  parish,  the  married  men  with  families,  received  8s.  ^  week,  a 
single  man  38.,  3s.  6d.,  and  finally,  4s.  On  being  asked  what  proportion  of 
able-bodied  labourers  were  out  of  employment  last  year ;  he  anawered  I 
should  think  from  the  month  of  November,  to  the  end  of  January^  nearly  30 
out  of  130. 

Q,  Have  you  adopted  any  means  of  providing  employment  for  the  labonr- 

ers. 
A.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  it. 

Q.  State  the  circumstance  under  which  you' have  done  it. 

A^  My  parish  is  an  open  field  parish,  and  we  have  70  or  80  acres  of  grass 
common  on  it,  three  years  ago  I  called  the  parishioners  together,  being  very 
anxious  to  put  part  of  this  into  cultivation  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers, 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  good  of  the  parisb ;  out  of  84  occupiers, 
93  agreed, but  the  34th  having  the  power  of  turning  his  stock  in,  ha  declared 
he  would  do  so,  and  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  every  kind  of  spade  husbandry. 
However,  last  week  I  called  the  parish  together  again,  and  there  was  the  same 
unanimity,  and  that  individual  did  not  disagree,  consequently  the  married 
labourers  have  now  got  a  rood  of  land  each  allotted  them,  and  single  men 
half  a  rood,  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  ^  acre. 

Q.  To  work  for  the  parish,  or  to  work  for  their  own  account? 

J,  On  their  own  account  under  certain  rules. 

Q,  Is  it  intended  to  make  advances  to  the  labourers,  to  enable  them  to 
cultivate  the  land  ? 

A.  I  have  done  it  myself  individually,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  that  is  to 
say,  I  have  advanced  £20  towards  fencing  the  land,  and  have  given  every 
man  a  new  spade. 

Q,  Can  you  state  any  particulars  as  to  the  employment  of  the  poor  on 
the  roads  in  the  parish  of  Kenipston  ? 

A.  Last  year  in  mere  gravel  digging, 'that  parish  expended  £7M :  and 
I  am  sure,  I  am  not  saying  too  much  when  I  state,  I  could  get  the  same 
gravel  dug  for  £50, 

Q.  Are  there  many  labourers  and  their  families,  who  existed  previously 
to  the  last  three  weeks,  on  Is.  lOd.  V^  head  ? 

A,  Last  Wednesday  I  went,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Lord 
Lleulenattt,  to  swear  in  special   constables— I   met  ten  farq^ersi  whom  I 


swore  in :  they  had  brought  74  labourers  also,  to  bf  swora  in,  stpoa  1hi9 


l^ers^whos 
Id,  itpoal 
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.abourcps  being  asked  at  the  door,  they  would  not  come  in.  J  weut  out  to 
them,  and  inquired  the  reason  ;  they  said  they  wanted  food :  upon  which  I 
■elected  four  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  party.  I  asked  them  to  go  into  a 
private  room.  I  inquired  the  characters  of  the  men  from  the  fai-mers  :  and 
they  said  they  were  very  honest  and  industrious  men:  they  gave  me  the 
earnings  of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  J  children—they  did  not  quite 
come  to  2s.  ^  head  per  week,  for  the  four  families :  they  were  the  best  and 
most  industrious  labourers  in  the  parish.  I  told  the  farmers  that  it  was 
morally  impossible  to  expect  those  labourers  to  go  on  at  that  rate  of  wages, 
and  I  trusted  they  would  not  think  me  unreasonable  in  asking  them  to  give 
the  labourers  28.  6d.  ^  head'^  week,  that  is  to  say,  a  married  labourer  to 
have  9s.,  a  single  man  of  twenty,  6s.  ^  week,  and  a  single  man  of  eighteen, 
5s.  per  week— that  if  a  married  man  earns  98.,  and  has  two  or  three  children, 
they  would  make  it  up  2s.  6d.  V  head  ;  if  there  were  six  of  them,  that  would 
be  156.  IP  week  :  the  farmers  having  consented,  I  went  out  to  the  labourers, 
and  spoke  to  them,  and  I  never  saw  a  body  of  people  so  thankful  in  my  life. 
This  is  in  the  parish  of  Lidlington. 

Q,  You  stated  that  many  of  the  men  were  employed  on  the  road  in  some 
of  the  parishes  in  your  neighbourhood  ?  are  they  so  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  employment,  or  because  the  roads  require  that  number  ? 

ji.  Merely  to  keep  them  employed. 

Q.  Arc  you  acquainted  with  any  parish  where  lahd^has  been  cultivated 
by  spade  husbandry,  by  the  poor,  for  any  considerable  time  ? 

A,  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  a  parish  about  seven  miles  from  me,  in 
which  he  has  kindly  allotted  a  quantity  of  land  to  the  poor  for  two  years. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  effect  of  that  allotment  has  been  ? 

A,  Exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  poor. 

Q,  What  is  the  general  food  of  the  labourers  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? 

A,  Nothing  but  bread. 

Qs  What  have  they  to  drink  ? 

A.  Water. 

The  parish  of  Long  Newton  contains  140  poor 
persons  of  all  ages^  divided  into  42  families  chiefly 
employed  as  labourers  in  husbandry.  In  the  year 
1800  an  idea  suggested  itself^  that  these  poor  people 
would  voluntarily  exchange  their  claims  to  parochial 
relief,  for  any  other  aid,  more  congenial  to  their 
habits;. that  would  yield  by  their  labour,  a  better 
prospect  of  procuring  the  common  domQ|||c  com- 
No.  19.  4  A 
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forts  of  life ;.  they  were  frequently  iconsulted  on  the 
subject,  and  were  informed  that  it  was  anxiously 
desired  to  remove  them  if  possible  out  of  the  reach 
of  tbe  recurrence  of  distresses  similar  to  those 
they  had  lately  felt:  that  they  should  be  furnished 
with  the  meanSy  if  they  would  make  a  proper  use 
of  them  :  that  it  should  be  at  their  own  option  to 
accept  the  offer  that  would  be  made  them,  or  not; 
but  they  were  advised  to  make  an  effort  to  extricate 
themselves, /rom  that  depth  of  extreme  poverty  into 
which  they  were  sunk.  It  was  proposed  that  each 
Cottager,  on  his  application  for  the  same,  should 
become  the  tenant  of  a  small  quantity  of  arable 
laud,  under  proper  restrictions,  and  at  a  fair  rent; 
but  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  rent  more 
than  himself  and  family  could  cultivate  without 
interfering  with  his  nsual  labour,  nor  more  than  he 
eould  procure  manure  to  keep  in  a  high  state  of 
fertility;  that  the  largest  families  should  not  there- 
fore occupy  more  than  one  acre  and  a  half:  the 
smaller  families  less  in  proportion,  as  their  numbers 
were  fewer  and  not  likely  to  increase ;  that  the  rent 
of  the  land  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  <£!  12s.  per  acre. 

Conditions, — ^That  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  in 
each  persons  occupation  should  annually  be  well 
manured  in  rotation,  and  planted  with  potatoes; 
that  the  remainder  should  be  managed  as  the  tenants 
think  proper,  except  that  no  person  should  grow 
two  exhausting  crops  of  com,  (viz..  Wheat,  Barley, 
Oats  or  Rye,)  successively ;  that  the  land  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  Landlord,  if  not  cultivated  and 
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manured  as  above  mentioned^  or  if  the  tenant 
should  be  lawfully  convicted  of  felony,  or  any  other 
offence  against  the  law,  for  which  they  would  be 
liable  to  fine  or  inQprisonment.  That  it  should  also 
be  forfeited  if  the  tenant  should  receive  any  relief 
from  the  poor-rates ;  except  medical  assistance, 
when  rendered  incapable  of  labour,  and  except 
such  relief  as  the  family  of  every  tenant  should 
receive  under  the  authority  of  any  law  relating  to 
the  militia:— and  that  the  land  should  be  granted 
if  required,  for  a  term  of  14  years ,  but  that  the 
lease  and  agreement  shall  be  void  by  either  [mrtj 
giving  the  other  three  years  notice. 

When  this  offer  was  made  them,  they  warmly 
entered  into  the  idea  :  promised  every  possible 
exertion  on  their  part  to  give  it  success,  and  all 
accepted  the  offer,  except  two  widows  with  nume- 
rous families  of  young  children,  and  four  very  aged 
and  infirm  persons  without  families,  who  had  not 
courage  to  make  the  experiment ;  the  high  price  of 
provisions  at  that  time,  notwithstanding  they  had 
a  very  liberal  allowance  from  the  poor-rate,  had  ran 
them  so  much  in  debt  for  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  (chiefly  bread,)  that  it  was  deemed  essential 
to  their  success,  that  they  should  be  freed  from  these 
encumbrances ;  money  was  advanced  on  loan 
amongst  them,  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  d£44. 

At Ladyday  1801,  each  person  entered  on  the 
first  party  or  one  third  of  the  land  allotted  to  him,  at 

4  A  2 
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Lady-day,  1802,  they  entered  on  one  third  more,  and 
on  Lady-day,  1804,  on  the  remainder.  The  great  ef- 
fect this  easy  mode  of  supplying  their  wants,  has 
already  produced  in  their  habits,  morals,  manner 
and  condition,  will  be  best  proved  by  a  statement 
of  a  few  facts  that  have  resulted  from  it.  The  only 
persons  who  have  received  any  relief,  from  the  poor 
rate  of  the  parish,  since  Michaelmas,  1801,  are  the 
four  infirm  persons  before  mentioned,  two  of  whom 
are  since  dead,  and  the  two  widows  with  large  fami- 
lies; these  two  widows,  rather  than  go  with  their 
families  to  the  workhouse,  have  since  requested  to 
be  put  on  a  footing  with  their  neighbours ;  and  they 
also  have  received  no  relief  since  Michaelmas,  1803, 
when  their  first  crops  came  into  use;  one  of 
them  had  six,  and  the  other  eight,  small  children, 
the  eldest  not  twelve  years  of  age.  !No  person  has 
forfeited  his  land  ;  but  three  single  men  have  asked 
leave  to  resign  theirs,  being  able  to  subsist  very 
well  by  their  labour;  except  tiiose,  they  have  all 
strictly  adhered  to  every  part  of  the  agreement  by 
which  the  land  is  held. 

There  is  one  circumstance  particularly  gratifying 
which  encourages  us  in  the  operation  of  this  plan, 
which  is,  that  those  persons  who  have  the  largest 
families,  and  were  the  heaviest  charge  on  the  parish, 
are  those  who  appear  to  set  the  highest  value  upon 
their  land,  and  cultivate  it  with  the  greatest  assiduity, 
and  are  therefore  the  most  anxious  to  avoid  commit- 
ting   any    depredations,    by   which    it   would    be 
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forfeited  ;  this  may  arise  from  the  pleasure  the  parents 
feel  in  seeing  their  numerous  children  well  provided 
with  every  necessary  requisite  to  health,  comfort 
and  enjoyment;  independent  of  every  one  but 
themselves,  and  a  constant  source  of  happiness, 
instead  of  creating  anxiety  and  dispute.  Fruitful 
seasons,  and  a  neat  garden^  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  have  hitheito  rendered  it  highly  productive. 
Great  attention  is  paid  in  collecting  manure,  of 
which  every  one  is  able  to  provide  amply  for  the 
land  he  occupies ;  the  hoe  is  actively  employed  to 
keep  the  crops  clear  from  weeds  in  the  Summer,  by 
women  and  children,  who  perform  the  greatest  part 
of  the  harvesting  and  other  labour,  except  the  tillage 
and  carriage  of  the  produce  and  manure ;  the  til- 
lage is  partly  performed  by  the  spade,  and  done 
by  the  family,  or  persons  hired ;  if  the  land  is 
ploughed,  it  is  done  partly  by  the  ploughs  of  the 
farmers  of  the  parish,  gratis  or  hired;  the  carriage 
the  same,  or  it  is  frequently  done  by  a  wheel-barrow 
only.  By  these  means  they  have  long  since  dis. 
charged  their  debt  of  <£44,  as  well  as  all  other 
incidental  accounts,  and  are  so  well  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed it  must  be  some  greater  and  more  severe 
calamity  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  afflicted  with, 
that  would  put  them  under  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  the  parish  again. 

Some  persons  have  aapposed  that  inconreniency  would  arise  out  of  thti 
very  circumitance)  that  of  their  being  in  a  better  situation  of  life  than  for- 
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merly — that  it  would  put  them  above  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  would  ren- 
der them  idle,  insolent*  and  immoral :  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that 
having  given  up  all  claim  to  parochial  relief,  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
look  forward,  and  to  provide*  against  occasional  distress,  which  stimulates 
them  to  increase  industry  and  economy,  besides  which.  If  with  a  large 
family,  by  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  and  a  half  only,  they  can  obtain  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence,  it  must  be  by  very  superior  exertions  and  frugality, 
and  it. is  not  likely  that  what  is  obtained  in  this  manner  will  be  spent  by  the 
same  persons  in  vice  and  extravagance ;  in  fact,  three  years'  experience 
proves  the  contrary.  The  farmers  of  the  parish  allow  they  never  had  their 
work  better  done,  their  servants  more  able,  willing,  civil  and  sober:  and 
that  their  property  was  never  so  free  from  depredation  as  at  present,  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  mention  that  no  warrant  or  summons  has  been 
issued  against  any  poor  person  of  this  parish,  since  the  year  1800.  The 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  poor  rates  in  this  parish  must  not  pass  unnoticed, 
although  the  difference  in  the  price  of  provisions  at  the  different  times  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  had  considerable  influence.  The  amount  of  the 
rates  from  Oct.  5, 1800,  to  April  5,  1801  (the  last  six  months  before  the  plan 
took  effect)  was  £2\2  I6s.,  of  which  sum  £206  8r.  was  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  amount  of  the  poor  rate  from  Oct.  5,  1803,  to  April  5, 
1804,  the  last  corresponding  six  months,  was  £12  6s.,  of  which  only 
£i  12s.  6d.  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  the  communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  iv.  p.  367,  there 
is  an  interesting  account  of  Thomas  Rook,  a  cottager  under  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Vavasour :  he  had  three  acres  of  land  which  were  cultivated,  and  pro« 
duced  as  follows  : — 

A.   R.   P. 

0    2    0  240  bushels  of  potatoes. 

0    1    0  60        do.      of  carrots. 

0    3  20 5  quarters  of  Oats. 

10    0  4  loads  of  clover,  part  in  hayy  part 

cut  green. 

0    0  20  Turnips. 

0    0  40  Garden  stuff. 

3    0    0 


His  stock  was  two  cows  and  two  pigs,  one  of  his  cows  had  a  summer  gait  for 
twenty  weeks  with  his  landlord:  the  land  was  partly  p loughed  and  partly 
dug  with  a  spade,  and  cultivated  (the  ploughing  excepted)  by  the  man,  hit 
wife,  and  a  girl  about  12  years  of  age,  in  their  spare  hours  from  their  daily 
hired  work;  they  seldom  worked  upou  it  a  whole  day,  ezeept  in  barvctt; 
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iml  IB  ftd«  tlM  rent  by  telling  the  butter,  besides  some  consumed  in  the  family. 
He  clears  about  £30  a  year ;  and  the  daily  irages  his  family  earn,  almost 
maintain  them— the  family  live  well,  and  a  handsome  sum  has  been  saved,  to 
place  out  tvro  sons,  and  supply  .them  with  clothes  and  other  necessaries. 
The  striking  success  of  this  experiment  excited  others  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  Sir  Henry  Vavasour :  about  the  year  1802,  Charles  Howard,  Esq.,  of 
Melborn  farm,  attached  a  small  plot  to  the  cottage  of  a  labourer,  named 
Richard  Thompson,  including  the  site  of  the  cottage  and  fences,  the  whole 
allotnent  did  not  exceed  an  acre  and  a  quarter :  and  as  the  land  was  the 
most  barren  part  of  a  purchase  which  Mr.  Howard  had  made  about  four  years 
before,  at  the  rate  of  ^10^  acre, it  was  not  worth  five  shillings  1^  acre  rent: 
on  taking  possession  of  his  allotment,  Thompson  commenced  the  same  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  which  had  been  so  successfully  pursued  by  his  neighbour 
Rnok,  Mr.  Howard  states  that  in  1809  he  measured  and  valued  the  produce 
and  found  it  amounted  to  ^10  178.  The  cultivation  was  principally  per- 
formed by  the  spade,  and  occupied  little  more  than  the  man's  leisure  hours 
it  afforded  a  constant  and  agreeable  source  of  interest  to  the  cottager  and 
his  family,  the  younger  branches  of  which  were  trained  to  early  habits  of 
industry.  Before  he  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  this  allotment,  this 
cottager  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  wife  and  three  child- 
ren ;  he  had  no  land,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  purchase  every  article 
of  consumption.  In  18<»9,his  family  had  increased  to  seven,  yet  though,  from 
frequent  ill  health,  he  had  not  been  able  to  earn  the  high  wagps  obtained  by 
many  of  his  fellow  labourers,  he  supported  his  family  without  any  parochial 
relief,  by  the  aid  of  his  cow  and  pigs,  and  the  produce  of  his  garden. 

Another  example  of  the  benefit  to  the  peasantry  may  be  noticed  in  the 
labourers  of  the  town  or  village  of  Toddington.  This  parish,  as  appears  by 
the  census  for  1831,  contained  1926  inhabitants,  of  which  number,  ^6  were 
employed  in  agriculture.  In  1829,  the  poor  ratea  amounted  to  7s.  9d.  ^ 
Acre,  and  in  1830,  they  were  8s.  3d.  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  agricultural 
labour  greatly  exceeded  the  demand,  and  for  want  of  a  regular  well  managed 
plan  of  employing  the  extra  bands,  they  were  turned  on  the  high  road,  in 
gangs  of  twenty  to  thirty, — the  consequence  was  a  great  demoralization  of 
the  men,  and  an  increase  la  the  rates.  Under  these  circumstances,  W.  T.  C. 
Cooper,  Esq.,  the  principal  owner  of  the  land  in  that  district,  resolved  to 
ntke  the  experiment  whether  this  state  of  things  might  not  be  ameliorated 
^7  making  small  allotments  of  land  to  the  labourers.  In  November  1829, 
>ui  allotments  of  half  an  acre  each,  were  made  to  six  men,  well  recommended 
'or  their  good  conduct,  and  having  large  families.  The  land  was  free  work- 
ing fobstaniial  gravel  soil,  and  was  at  the  time  a  wheat  stubble.  It  was  not 
•opposed that  they  would  attempt  to  put  in  any  wheat;  but  however  they 
^hyby  some  means  or  other,  collected  sufficient  manure  for  a  small  part 
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part  of  their  land,  and  aoired  it  with  wheat— the  rest  of  the  land  wm  planted 

in  the  spring  with  potatoes,  peas,  cabbage,  turnips,  scarlet  beans,  &c.— the 
men  took  great  pains,  and  kept  their  land  very  clean  ;  they  were  repaid  by 
good  crops,  which  caused  them  to  redouble  their  exertions  to  procure  ma- 
nure, so  that  the  roads  were  cleared  of  whatever  conld  be  made  convertible 
to  that  purpose.  As  a  proof  of  the  benefit  derived,  one  of  the  men  having  a 
large  family,  who  had  been  heretofore  obliged  to  go  to  the  overseer  for 
money  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  was  able  now  to  pay  it  himself,  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  This  experiment  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  Labonrert 
generally  were  very  importunate  to  have  land  ;  and  accordingly  at  Michael- 
mas, 1830,  a  large  field  was  divided  amongst  forty  one  labourers,  in  pieces 
varying  in  size  according  to  the  number  of  their  families.  This  land,  thouj(h 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  former,  was  for  the  most  part  very  foul  and  out  of 
condition.  But  not  discouraged  by  appearances,  they  commenced  with 
vigour— the  farmers  having  ploughed  for  them  in  the  autumn,  they  planted 
the  greater  portion  of  it  with  potatoes,  and  some  corn  and  vegetables ;  their 
crops  were  abundant,  some  of  the  lots  yielding  from  eighty  to  ninety  bush- 
els of  potatoes.  The  labour  they  bestowed  in  cleansing  it  of  coach  gran 
and  other  weeds,  was  a  proof  of  the  contemplated  benefits  they  expected, 
but  a  further  proof  was  their  actually  making  good  and  substantial  hollow 
drains  in  those  parts  which  were  wet,  thereby  rendering  them  the  most  pro- 
ductive portion  of  the  field.  Their  good  and  orderly  conduct  waa  another 
proof  of  the  satisfaction  it  gave  them.  In  the  summer  evenings,  instead  of 
idly  lounging  about  the  village,  or  doing  mischief,  they  were  occupied  about 
their  land.  The  next  yeari,  thirty  four  additional  allotments  were  made, 
which  met  with  a  ready  demand ;  instead  of  making  a  separate  charge  on 
each  allotment  for  the  parish  rates,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  include  it 
with  the  rent,  which  together  amounted  from  32s.  to  36s.  per  acre,^accord- 
ing  to  its  quality.  The  rates  and  terma  upon  which  these  landa  are  held,  aie 
very  few  and  simple—  1st,  The  rent  to  be  paid  punctually  on  each  quarter 
day.under  a  penalty,  for  default,  of  immediate  loss  of  land  and  the  crops  on 
it.  Snd,  That  if  any  of  the  men  are  convicted  before  the  magistrate  for  any 
breach  of  the  law,  the  land  and  crops  in  like  manner  become  forfeited, — ^and 
lastly,  It  is  particularly  insisted  upon,  that  they  shall  be  very  watchful  over 
the  morals  of  their  families,  and  regularly  frequent  some  place  of  public 
worahip^and  especially  that  their  children  bt  notpermiiM  U  ht  tdUng  uiout 
th€  laiut  ufter  nigM/ail, 

Id  graoting  these  allotments^  r^ard  was  of  coarse 
had  to  the  character  of  the  applicants,  and  those 
whose  conduct  was  notoriously  bad^  were  objected 
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to:  but  opon  reflection,  it  was  ccmsidered  right  to 
give  those  whose  characters  were  not  very  good,  a 
chance  of  retrieying  themselves.  One  of  them  said^ 
*'  I  know,  Sir^  that  you  have  not  a  very  good  opinion 
of  me,  but  give  me  an  opportunity  of  honestly  em*- 
ploying  my  time,  and  you  shall  see  that  my  land 
shall  be  as  well  cultivated  as  the  rest,  and  no  fault 
shall  be  found  with  me  in  other  matters."  This 
man  has  hitherto  kept  his  word — he  has  hollow 
drained  his  land,  and  bestowed  as  much  pains  upon 
it  as  if  it  had  been  his  freehold.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford»  being  anxious  to  extend  the  system  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  various  parishes  around  Wobum,  in 
1832,  had  let  no  less  than  600  allotments.  Printed 
conditions  are  given  to  each  labourer,  when  the  land 
is  allotted  to  him,  the  terms  being  precisely  the  same 
as  the  land  is  worth  to  a  farmer,  adding  as  much 
more  only  as  will  barely  cover  the  outgoings ;  the 
rent  is  collected  at  one  payment,  on  the  11th  of 
October.  It  is  always  cheerfully  paid,  and  scarcely 
has  there  been  any  defaulters.  While  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  are  thus  benefited,  the 
community  at  large  is  by  no  means  without  ite  share 
of  advantage — the  productions  of  the  earth  are  in- 
creased, by  its  being  made  the  immediate  interest 
of  the  poor,  to  whom  every  little  gain  is  of  import- 
ance^  to  increase  them.  Industry  and  health  are 
promoted  by  pleasing  and  salutary  employments, 
which  the  cultivation  of  their  own  land,  and  the 
preparing  of  ite  produce  for  market  afford  them. 
No.  19.  4  B 
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On  the  old  plan,  when  the  wastes  and  commoos 
were  uncultivated,  the  labouring  peasant  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  kept  a  cow  or  two  ;  these,  with 
the  profit  of  a  few  geese,  were  the  main  support  of 
the  family  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  This  could 
not  be  again  accomplished  without  a  larger  supply 
of  land  than  the  present  conditron  of  society  would 
admit;  even  when  it  could  be  applied,  it  would  make 
them  almost  independent  of  labour,  but  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  where  you  give  a  man  a  de- 
sire for  property  and  comfort  combined^  he  is  more 
industrious,  and  strives  with  greater  earnestness  to 
increase  that  which  he  has.  Many  farmers  are  very 
much  prejudiced  against  land  being  let  to  labour- 
ers and  mechanics ;  even  such  of  them  as  are  res- 
pectable and  well  meaning  men,  are  not  sparing  of 
prophecies  of  various  kinds,  inimical  to  that  system. 
The  usual  prophecies,  however,  of  ruined  tenants, 
spoiled  labourers,  backward  rents,  and  endless  trou- 
ble, have  proved  unfounded^  as  far  as  experience 
has  hitherto  gone.  The  report  of  the  Labourers' 
Friend  Society,  for  the  county  of  Wilts,  states  that 
in  several  parishes  in  that  county,  there  has  been 
allotments  for  nearly  thirteen  years — in  thirty  four 
parishes,  903  acres  of  land  are  allotted  to  1953 
tenants,  where  the  rent  is  most  cheerfully  and  punc- 
tually paid.  At  Chew, in  Somersetshire,  52  acres  are 
rented  by  245  families — the  rents  were  paid  punc- 
tually. The  report  states  they  had  good  crops, 
every  one  was  well  pleased;  and  the  tenants  were 
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remarkably  indastrious.  It  also  states,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  comforts  of 
the  poor,  and  to  have  diffused  a  degree  of  content 
and  happiness  which  before  they  had  but  partially 
experienced.  Another  great  and  important  benefit 
must  also  accrue  from  it,  by  reason  of  its  giving  a 
stimulus  to  habits  of  industry:  many  of  the  allot- 
ments are  cultivated  by  spade  husbandry,  and  the 
report  states  that  there  is  not  one  defaulter. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Bexley,  in  the  county  of  K^nt, 
granted  a  small  piece  of  waste  land,  lying  by  the  road  aidfS,  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre,  to  a  man,  named  William  Baker.  He  was  married,  and  had  a 
family  of  young  children.  This  man  immediately  enclosed  the  grant  with  an 
excellent  quick  aet  hedge  ;  he  also  planted  various  fruH  trees^  long  since  in 
full  bearing.  By  ceaseless  industry,  and  the  aid  of  friends,  he  built  himself 
a  comfortable  little  cottage  on  the  same  spot  of  land.  On  this  property 
Baker  and  part  of  his  family  have  resided  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
although  bis  wife  has  been  in  ill  health,  and  obliged  to  have  frequent  medical 
advice  during  the  last  seven  years,  not  one  shilling  have  they  received  as 
parochial  relief,  whilst  their  cottage,  their  garden,  its  fences,  in  short,  every 
part  of  the  premises,  is  a  pattern  of  neatness,  good  order  and  cleanliness, 
aeldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  country.  This  cottage  and  garden 
lie  about  ten  minutes  walk  from  Penenden  heath,  on  the  road  to  the  village 
of  Bear  stead. 

As  another  illustration,  I  will  quote  one  or  two  other  instances  besides 
those  already  mentioned.  The  Rev.  James  Beard,  writing  from  Cranfield 
Rectory,  Wobum,  Bedfordshire,  Oct.  29,  1832,  says,— In  September  last  T 
vrote  you,  relative  to  some  common  land,  that  I  had  induced  the  farmers  in 
this  parish  to  give  up  for  the  purpose  of  spade  husbandry.  On  the)  1th 
Oct.,  according  to  the  first  rule,  they  came  to  pay  their  rents,  and  singular 
to  say,  out  of  173  occupiers,  there  was  not  a  single  defaulter.  Tlie  land  was 
not  worth  ^  in  the  state  it  was  before  it  bad  thus  been  occupied  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  it  has  now  grown  about  £300  worth  of  produce,  which  of  course 
must  be  a  material  benefit  to  the  labourer,  and  the  next  year  the  soil  will  be 
in  a  far  bettier  state  of  oultivation.  Every  day  the  labourers  seem  more 
anxious  to  obtain  land,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  if  it  were  generally  brought 
into  their  occupation,  the  owners  as  well  as  the  occupiers  would  soon  find 
the  state  of  the  labouring  clafia«6  greatly  improved,  and  consequently  good 
order  and  mutual  good  feeling  would,  increase. 

4  B  2 
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The  Rfiv.  ^r,  Bwiidep,  .of  AUov«  in  November,  1631 ,  sajiy^Ia  < 

quence  of  the  aHotment  of  land  to  the  labourers  in  Crondall  answering  the 
expectation  of  both  parties  the  extent  has  been  150  acres  to  120  persons 
of  vtiioh  Mrs.  Lefroy  lets  fifty  five  acxes,  and  Major  Birch  nearly  fhrty ;  the 
latter  gentleman  has  built  a  barn  adjoining  his  allolmentsy  which  he  allows 
his  tenants  to  use.  Happening  to  pass  through  this  village  when  they  were 
digging  their  potatoes,  I  counted  no  less  than  seventy  people  at  work  in  one 
.field)  and  forty  in  another,  not  one  of  them  was  idlingt  but  all  engaged  too 
earnestly  to  notice  travellers.  Much  of  the  land  let  to  these  people  is  rented 
at  £3  IP  acre,  including  all  charges.  Many  more  labourers  are  applicants 
for  land,  and)  as  Mm.  Lefroy  says  they  are  her  best  tenants,  being  mere 
punctual  in  their  rents,  and  improving  her  land— no  doubt  she  will  extend 
the  field  of  operation.  1  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Crondall  used  to  be 
n  notoriously  bad  parish  for  poachers  and  thieves,  but  now  it  ia  qaite  the 
reverse;  also  that  when  all  the  country  round  rose  last  year,  not  a  man 
joined  them  from  this  parish.    The  population  is  about  1,200. 

The  proprietors  of  landed  estates  have  it  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  the  maintenance   and    thereby 
encourage  the  increase  of  population,  which  is  one 
of  the  noblest  purposes,  to  which  the  rich  and  the 
great  can  convert    their   endeavours  by    building 
cottages,  dividing  farms  to  suit  the  conveniences  of 
the  labouring  people,  cultivating  the  wastes,  em- 
banking the  sea,  draining  marshes,  erecting  manu- 
Victories  and  various   other  ex])edients,  which  the 
situation  of  their  lands  point  out.    *  If  the  profits  of 
their  undertakings  do  not  repay  the  expense,  let  the 
authors  of  them,  place  the  difference  to  the  account  of 
charity.     When  we  remember  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
project  carried  into  effect,  by  which  the  public  arenot 
in  some  manner  benefited,  whatever  the  owner  may 
be;  this  consideration  ought  to  be  sufficient  if  the 
loss   can  be  spared  without   inconvenience.      In 
another  point  of  view,  it  is  sound  policy  in  a  state 
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that  as  many  iDdividiials  a8  possible  should  have  an 
interest  in  the  soil,  as  attaching  them  to  their 
couQtry,  and  its  institutions.  But  instead  of  doing 
this  by  giving  the  labouring  people,  a  valuable  stake 
in  the  soil ;  cottagers  have  been  deprived  of  the 
little  land  formerly  let  them,  and  all  their  rights  of 
commonage  have  been  swallowed  up  in  large  farms, 
by  enclosures,  without  in  many  instances  making 
the  slighest  reserve  for  the  privileges  formerly  enjoyed 
by  the  poor  man,  in  the  several  parishes  which  his 
ancestors  had  for  centuries  inhabited.  The  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  interests,  are  so  united  that 
they  must  stand  or  fall  together;  to  restore  and 
maintain  an  equal  balance  between  them  appears 
more  conducive  to  our  national  prosperity.  As  a 
matter  of  speculation,  I  should  contend,  that  the 
landed  interest  had  ultimately  more  to  apprehend 
from  the  high  prices  of  grain,  than  the  manufactu- 
rer, and  that  any  material  fluctuation  of  price  does 
more  immediately  affect  its  interest.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  agricultural  wages  are  regulated  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  price  of  the  principle  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  labourers  scale  in  corroboration 
of  their  statement.—  We  extract  an  Mstory  from  Keens 
Bath  Journal,  of  Oct.,  27,  1828. 

The  Ron,  Mrs.  Forrester  had  left  £900  to  trustees,  the  interest'of  which 
was  to  be  divided  every  half  year  among  such  of  the  poor  of  Colerne  as  never 
received  parochial  relief.  The  trustees,  with  the  sum,  purchased  39  acres 
ofIand,which  they  let  for  many  years  to  a  farmer,  for  £IS  a  year,  which 
vu  regularly  distrilmted.  The  management  devolved  on  the  Rew  T.  W.W, 
Horlock,  vicar  of  Box,  who  thinking  the  land  waa  worth  more,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  advance  the  rent ;  the  land  being  oat  of  cultivation,  the 
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farmer  declineil  giving  more  for  it,  and  quitted  possejssion.  Mr.  Horlock 
then  thought  he  could  more  proiitahly  dispose  of  the  land  fcr  the  benefii 
of  the  claimants,  by  letting  it  in  small  allotments  to  the  poor  themselves, 
instead  of  dividing  the  rent  amongst  tbem.  He  therefore  asked  which  they 
would  prefer :  and  they,  one  and  all  said,  *^  if  the  land  were  so  divided 
among  them,  they  should  be  made  for  ever  ;"  and  the  land  is  from  this  cir- 
cumstance called^'  made  for  ever.^*  Some  of  the  men  occupy  one  acre  each* 
others  only  half  an  acre,  according  to  the  number  of  their  children.  The 
land  has  been  thus  occupied  upwards  of  ten  years  :  and  by  this  means,  thirty 
families,  including  176  individuals,  have  been  kept  free  from  parish  relief: 
and  are  rendered  respectable  and  happy.  As  to  the  improvement  of  tlie 
land,  and  its  far  greater  productiveness;  when  first  let  to  these  people,  the 
farmer  left  it,  rather  than  pay  ten  shillings  per  acre  more  for  it :  it  is  now 
worth,  through  the  benefit  of  spade  cultivation,  nearly  ten  pounds  per  acre. 
At  first,  the  farmers  disapproved  of  the  plan,  thinking  the  men  would  not  so 
readily  work  for  them ;  but  such  fears  have  since  proved  groundless — these 
men  are  the  most  steady  and  industrious  labourers  in  the  parish. 

Independent  of  all  these  labourers  and  their  families  being  free  from  the 
parish,  others,  in  expectancy  of  succeeding  to  a  piece  of  land  when  either  of 
the  present  possessors  die,  submit  to  any  privation,  that  they  may  not 
forfeit  their  right  to  it,  by  receiving  parochial  aid.  A  list  of  these  is  kept 
by  Mr.  Horlock,  and  this  expectancy  is  itself  an  incentive  to  industry 
and  good  conduct,  so  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  acres  were  allotted  to  the 
poor^  so  that  a  labourer  might  hope  speedily  to  possess  hit  expected 
allotment,  the  claimants  on  the  parish  might  soon  be  reduced  to  only  the 
aged  and  impotent.  But  how  much  more  shall  we  admire  the  plan  adopted 
here,  and  its  happy  consequences,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  paiifTul  clRum- 
stances  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  where  (or  want 
of  the  same  benevolent  and  salutary  provision,  the  poor-rates  have  been 
enormous  ;  at  Northiam,  for  instance,  in  a  population  of  ),356,  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  relief  in  January  1832,  was  636 :  and  the  assessment  ia 
the  pound,  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day  1822  was  £\  llst  6d. !  !*  At  Bur- 
wash  in  a  population  of  1,937,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  in 
January  1822,  was  1,058, -assessment  in  the  pound  £\  2s.  !  i  These  facts 
are  ascertained  from  Parliamentary  documents^ again  if  we  draw  a  com- 
parison from  materials,  in  an  able  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  July  1829,  it  will  be  further  instructive.  At  Burley  on  the  hill 
in  Ratlandshire,  the  allotment  of  land  to  cottagers,  has  been  acted  on  suc- 

•  In  the  parish  of  Lidlington,  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  deprivinff 
cottagers  of  land,  the  poor-rates  which  in  1751,  were  only  6d.  in  the  pound-, 
became  4s.  in  1801  ! 
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cpssfully  for  centuries.  Contrast  this  with  Burwash  in  Sussex,  where 
neither  labourer,  his  wife,  or  children,  enjoy  any  such  advantage. f 

Money  expended  in  support  rental  to  poor-rate 

of  the  poor: —                property  in  the 

in        in          in          in          tax,  in  pound. 

1776       1783      1803       1815         1815  1815 

""'Kudlire'-'"?^''      *"      *«^        ^'        ^64,822    only    3d. 
Burwash  in  Sussex.  £470    £596    £1,520  £3,391    £5,312      ..       12s. 

These  facts  and  observations  are  recommended  to  the  attention  of  benevo- 
lent minds: — England  still  possesses  great  resources  for  promoting  the 
happiness  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  if  the  condition  of  what  may  be 
termed,  the  foundation  of  the  social  edifice  was  successfully  improved,  all 
care  for  the  superstructure  would  be  removed.— April  1831. 

It  is  astonishing  to  observe  that  with  tlie  great 
assistance  supplied  by  the  rich  and  benevolent  in 
various  ways,  that  our  large  towns  are  still  teeming 
with  mendicants,  truly  painful  to  any  feeling  mind 
which  often  raises  the  reflection  that  in  a  Christian 
country  these  things  ought  not  to  be  ;  alms  giving 
does  not  lessen  the  evil,  but  is  1  believe  the  reverse 
by  increasing  it,  which  proves  that  some  radical 
means  ftot  yet  discovered  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to, 
and  the  many  evils,  jealousies  and  disputes,  that 
parochial  provision  for  the  poor  causes  in  the  way 
it  now  acts,  both  on  those  who  pay,  and  those  who 
receive,  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  results  of  tbat 
system,  have  not  been  what  they  were  intended  to 
be.     Overseers  are  so  fearful  of  increasing  the  num- 

t  According  to  the  late  census  the  number  of  male  labourers  was  887tl67, 
these  with  their  fomilieB,  comprehend  not  less  than  3,500,000  or  1-5.  of  the 
populatloD :  the  wages  of  the  labouring  man  varies  from  68.  to  12s.  ^  week, 
in  Devon  7^*  i  Norfolk  10s. ;  Suflolk  10s.  to  12s. ;  Harvest  wages  vary 
from  £5  to  £6  lOs.  ;  the  usual  rent  paid  is  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d«  V  week. — 
See  Table  in  Appendix, 
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her  of  labourers,  or  those  who  may  become  charge-* 
able  to  the  parish,  that  they  iwiH  not  in  some  pkces 
allow  those  who  have  land  to  baild  cottages  on  it, 
and  one  instance  has  come  to  the  Author's  know- 
ledge in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  erect  some 
for  miners^  and  they  were  pulled  down.  If  provi- 
sion could  be  general,  so  that  national  industry 
might  be  encouraged,  most  of  these  petty  grievan- 
ces woold  be  avoided.  It  is  the  labour  of  man 
that  replenishes  the  earth,  none  of  the  necessaries, 
comforts,  conveniences,  or  luxuries  of  life  can  be 
supplied  without  it,  therefore  it  ought  to  be  protected 
and  every  needful  encouragement  afforded  to  it, 
and  if  true  Christianity  prevailed  as.  much  as  the 
profession  of  it  does,  and  the  proper  checks  were 
given  to  intemperance  and  profligacy  by  those  in 
power,  an  antidote  for  all  the  evils  abounding  in 
the  world  would  be  obtained.  The  poor  and  the 
ignorant  do  need  the  aid  of  christian  discipitne^  and 
example  for  these  instructions,  and  if  they  had  the 
means  of  full  employment,  in  a  way  which  would 
help  to  procure  comforts,  there  is  enough  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity,  to  assist  in  the  case  of  casual 
difficulties,  sickness  or  losses,  to  which  every  one 
is  liable,  but  while  the  burden  of  rates  and  constant 
begging  is  felt,  it  induces  a  disposition  inimical  to 
good  and  friendly  feeling  on  both  sides,  as  well  as 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  community.  That  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  is  now  loudly  called  upon 
by  the  frequent  recurrance  of  difficulties  and  dm- 
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tresses,  (o  give  a  stimiilQs  to  industry,  by  the  been 
of  small  aOotmeats  of  land^  we  sincerely  hope  will 
be  felt  by  those  exercising  authority  over  us. 

Tke  advantages  of  9A  exteMlon  of  the  tytUm  of  tiieoe  aUotmoiita»  aaA 
gardenmg,  amongst  tlie  aiannfiftctnring  population  in  large  towns  and  in 
crowded  districts,  especially  amongst  the  hand  loom  weavers,  whether  sille 
or  cotton,  and  the  inferior  artisans  of  otiier  classes,  would  he  ftrand  In* 
calddsble  hy  lu  Many  places  i«  various  parts  of  the  klngdoss  where  it  has 
been  tried,  would  prove  the  assertion,  that  the  social  state  and  moral  hahits 
of  individnais  have  exhibited  a  most  strilcing  superiority  over  those  around 
thesh  by  the  cultivation  of  a  small  fardeu  hefdre  and  after  the  lywrs  oC 
Uboor.  In  tiie  language  of  one  of  these  .parties,  **  Ye  see,  Sir,  it  keeps  me 
fromtiie  alehouse,  and  the  air,  the  work,  and  the  smeU  of  the  eartii  do  me 
good."  There  are  many  eurioua  drcumatanew  eonuected  with  Iks  uaWfrw 
•si  dsG^  of  small  farms  and  gacdening  among  the  hand  loom  weavers  and 
many  others,  that  would  elueidate  our  subject,  if  our  limlta  allowed* 

A  gentieman  in  sn  Inland  county,  w«  understand,  has  nuide,  and  is  still 
nakiag  euperimenls,  of  letting  smidl  portions  of  Und  to  boys,  thesonsot 
posr,  but  industrious  people.  They  are  tauf^t  how  to  digi  planti  and  rear 
iH  kinds  of  vegetables  usually  grown  in  gardens ;  they  pay  a  smaU  rent,  and 
the  residue  is  their  own.  This  of  course  materially  assista  their  psrents* 
sad  si  the  same  time  ensibles  them  to  obt^n  clothing  and  pocket  money* 
Tlie  ground  is  cultivated  chiefly  mornings  and  evening>»  by  those  who  go 
to  school,  and  others  who  are  employed  as  errand  boys:  two  advantages 
are  thus  obtsinedf-tlie  boys  scqtiire  a  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  tbsy  ara 
l(^t  from  mischief.  Theczperineit»  It  is  stated,  has  svcoeeded  to  admi- 
ritisD* 


No.  20.  4  c 
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SECOND     PROPOSITION. 


IMPROVEMENTS   IN   TKB   POOR   LAWSy   AND  TH8  niPV>7WVrr  OI  TVT 
DCKTITUTE  '  LABOVBERS. 


An  inquiry  into  the  vast  Increase  of  the  parochial  rate — history  of  the  Poor 
Laws — the  evil  not  to  be  attributed  to  an  increased  population,  or  the 
value  of  money — the  various  alterations  in  the  law  increasing  the  difficul- 
ties—the  abuses  of  the  system— remedial  measures — a  national  rate  or 
tax — examples  of  the  effect  of  the  present  mode  of  rating — its  inequality 
— an  income  tax  preferable  to  an  assessment  on  lands — the  managemfot 
of  the  poor— paupers  preferable  to  beggars — the  poor  are  assisted  by  tbeir 
superiors— the  unwillingness  of  the  poor  to  receive  help — Poor  Laws  ft 
safety  against  crime— <the  present  laws  affect  the  industry  of  the  people— 
the  complaint  of  all  classes— the  difference  between  tlie  present  age  and 
the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

The  facts  that  have  been  disclosed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  of   the  immense  resources  of  the 
country  in  giving  employment  for  her  inhabitapts, 
in  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures  ivbicb 
have  flourished  in  an  endless  variety,   and  to  a 
boundless  extent,  where  it  should  seem  tiiat  the 
channels  of  productive  industry  are  inexhaustible^ 
and  in  which  every  human  being  not  in  a  state 
of  absolute  debility,  may  have  access  to  employ- 
led  to  all    gradations   of  strength,  skill 
ity,  would  lead  us  to  consider  it  a  most 
arodox  in  human  affairs,  that  at  the  same 
Tism  and  misery  slKHild  exist.    The  cause 
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cannot  be  traced  to  an  augmented  population,  or 
the  price  of  provisions,  since  this  increase  has  by 
no  means  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  and  progressive 
rise  in  the  rates,  at  the  same  time  the  resources  for 
employment,  and  the  price  of  labour  have  been 
advancing  every  year.  The  following  table  will 
illustrate  this  position : — 


o 
o 


9 


Price  of  Cheese, 


Price  of  Butter, 
lbs. 


Price  olBeef 

and 

Mutton, 

t>y  the  cwt. 


l»y  tho  ib. 


Labourers' 
w>ye<- 


o    o    o 

'O   »o    'O 


f tig'    .,  ^ 
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•tj  : 
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This  gtatement  shews  that   the  rates   have  in- 
creased  within  a  centnry  upwards  of  five-fold,  on 
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a  papoktioii  whieli  him  not  been  donbled;  wfcA^ 
in  the  lanrt  19  years  before  1803*-«ob  dii  increand 
popnlation  of  only  one  ninth  part  the  ttBBCoeacnt 
ibr  panpers  only,  has  been  augmented  twofold; 
and  hi  the  ne3tt  period  m  1818  doubled  agab. 
Notwithstanding  the  price  of  com  on  the  average 
of  ten  years  was  much  the  same ;  some  other 
cause  than  that  of  an  increased  population,  must 
therefore  operate  to  produce  this  extraordinary 
effect.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  disooTer  the 
cause  in  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money  it  will 
be  equally  unsuccessful,  for  although  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  greatly  increased :  yet 
^ith  the  exception  of  seasoiis  of  scarcity  and 
dearth,  the  markets  nearly  all  over  the  Kii^dom, 
show  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  rather 
declined  during  the  periods  applicable  to  the  com* 
parative  view  of  the  progress  of  the  parochial  rates, 
while  wages  with  a  few  exceptions  have  been  neariy 
double  in  almost  every  bmnch  of  industry;  thete* 
fore  in  none  of  these  causes  can  anything  be  found 
to  warrant  a  eondmion,  that  they  have  ptoduoed 
fhe  excesrive  advance  in  the  parochial  assessments. 
Where  then  can  the  principal  eanse  of  this  ino* ease 
be  found?  canitbe  traced  totibeimproved  conditaen 
of  the  lower  orders  of  Society  I  has  this  excessive 
expenditure  ameliorated  their  situation?  and  pro- 
duced habits  of  industry  and  moral  rectitude?  .daily 
experience,  Alae  I  in  every  part  ol  the  aiuntry 
Iwniisii  a  decisive  negative  to  such  enquiries*    In 
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the  reflectioos  which  arise  out  cf  these  results,  the 
raider's  atteotion  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the 
great  bulk  of  maakiad  are  laeasnriiig  the  strength 
and  happiness  of  the  nation,  by  no  other  seale  than  its 
increased  exports  and  imports,  its  mannfactures  and 
revenue.  If  society  did  not  on  the  other  hand  ex- 
hibit an  accomulatiou  of  wretchedness, ,  vices,  and 
crimes,  we  might  have  ground  for  exultation  and 
triumph,  which  would  be  a  complete  demonstration 
of  the  national  prosperity^  And  as  a  contrast  to  the 
glare  of  wealth,  splendour  and  fashion,  we  have  the 
mortification  to  see  our  jails  filled  with  criminals ; 
poor-houses  with  wretched  objects  of  all  descriptions, 
and  our  streets  and  villages  with  appaling  scenes  of 
human  misery ;  while  the  dreary  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  exhibit  to  the  view  of  those  who  condescend 
to  visit  them,  a  still  more  aggravated  picture  of  dis- 
tresses and  sufferings,  which  are  never  witnessed 
without  shocking  the  feelings  of  humanity.  It  may 
be  useful  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced such  extraordinary  and  paradoxical  eflfects, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  tiie  operation  of  the 
poop*Iaws  since  the  gronnd-work  was  first  laid  by 
the  43rd  Elizabeth.  This  Act  divides  the  indigent 
into  three  distinct  classes,  vi&  children  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  maintain  them ;  secondly,  adults  able 
to  woric,  but  who  were  either  without  the  means  or 
inclinadon  to  pursue  it;  and  thirdly,  the  really  im- 
potent and  necessitous.  For  each  of  these  classes 
the  provisions  w^re  equaUy  suitable — for  the  first 
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and  second  the  requisite  materials  for  work  were  to 
be  provided,  and  the  children  were  to  be  placed  oot 
as  apprentices;  and  for  the  third  the  necessary 
relief,  and  habitations  for  their  abode. 

For  sixty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of, the  poor 
laws,  wc  have  no  existing  document  or  history  which  can  throw  any  cor- 
rect light  upon  the  operation  of  this  salutary  act,  nor  any  other  evidence  of  its 
success,  than  it  remained  stationary :  but  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
interval,  the  country  was  disturbed  by  the  civil  war,  and  other  political 
troubles,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce,  not  only  a  relaxed  execution  of 
the  pauper  system,  but  in  many  instances  a  total  disorganization,  particu- 
larly in  those  quarters  where  the  war  raged  at  different  times :  for  whenever 
a  country  is  afflicted  by  convulsions  of  this  nature,  its  civil  polity  must  of 
course  be  neglected.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  appears  that  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  was  directed  to  the  state  of  vagrancy ;  and  new  and  severe 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  but  it  was  not  found 
expedient  to  touch  the  act  of  Elizabeth  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  at 
this  time  the  legislature  complains,  in  the  preamble  of  an  act,  of  the 
**  necessity,  number,  and  continual  increase  of  the  poor — that  they  had  be- 
come  exceedingly  burdensome,  which  was  attributed  to  defects  in  tiie  law 
respecting  settlements,  and  for  want  of  due  provisions  for  relief  and  employ- 
ment in  such  parishes  where  they  are  legally  settled,  which  doth  enfosce 
many  to  become  incorrigible  rogues,  and  others  to  perish  for  want,  together 
with  the  neglect  of  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  made  for  apprehending 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  for  the  good  order  of  the  poor."  However,  from 
the  convulsed  state  of  the  country  at  this  time,  the  43rd  of  Ellxabeth  had 
not  a  fair  operation  which  had  left  little  to  amend,  except  in  the 
practlce«-^or  while  the  principle  was  national,  a  parochial  practice 
was  enforced,  and  therefore  this  new  legislative  enactment,  instead 
of  extending  the  national  principle  to  ^  national  practice,  ordains  that 
persons  renting  any  tenement  nnder  XlO  a  year,  and  residing  forty 
days  in  any  parish  not  deemed  his  legal  settlement,  may  be  removed 
to  his  own  parish.  And  by  the  law  of  settlement,  which  has  proved  sacb 
a  source  of  litigation  and  perplexity  in  the  execution  of  the  pauper  system, 
i^ich  had  its  origin  in  this  act  of  Charlea'  [I.  A  restraint  was  here  Ind 
upon  the  free  circulation  of  labour — if  a  poor  man  could  not  dispose  of  it  in 
his  OMm  parish,  he  durst  not  go  to  another  where  a  demand  existed  ;  and  if 
the  overseers  did  not  provide  work,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  starve. 
A  legal  warfare  between  parish  and  parish  was  thus  created,  since  it  was  in 
vain  to  expect  that  a  virtuous  labourer  could  remain  where   he  had  no 
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means  of  existcnee- -the  vicious  and  the  Idle  availing  tliaYnscIvea  of  the 
same  excuse,  left  their  homes,  aud  became  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The 
act  does  nothing  to  cottipel  the  overseers  to  provide!  work  for  those  who 
were  thus  to  be  kept  prisoners  within  their  otni  parishes— Us  provisions 
being  only  calculated  to  punUb  die  unfortunate  victims  who  dared  to  seek 
for  that  subsistence  in  another  parish,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  their 
own.  To  this  ill-fated  act,  (the  I3th  and  I4lh  of  Charles  II.)  and  its  erro- 
neous principles,  followed  up  so  tenaciously  in  subsequent  statutes,  is  to  be 
attributed  many  of  the  evils  which  have  existed  in  society  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  from  this  source  may  be  traced  the  excessive  accumulation  of 
paupers  and  vagabonds,  and  the  great  increase  of  the  public  burthens  for 
their  maintenance.  The  system  of  settlements,  when  put  into  operation, 
was  discovered  to  be  full  of  imperfections  and  evasions;  to  remedy  which 
the  statutes  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary  recognise  the  acts  of 
Charles  and  James  as  good  and  wholesome  laws,  and  not  only  provides  for 
their  continuance,  but  while  it  appears  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  poori 
creates  at  the  same  time  a  new  system  of  restraints  and  checks,  and  increases 
the  machinery  of  a  system  radically  wrong,  and  renders  it  more  complicated 
and  perplexing,  and  still  more  hostile  to  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  with- 
out any  effectual  provision  for  giving  to  the  poor  that  means  of  subsistence 
at  home,  which  they  durst  not  seek  for  out  of  their  own  parishes. 

Evea  a  few  years  later  it  was  discovered  that  the 
impolicy  of  this  restrictive  law  of  settlement,  caused 
many  to  be  chargeable  to  the  parish  and  the  place 
where  they  live,  merely  for  want  of  work,  which 
they  could  procure  in  many  other  places ;  but  being 
unable  to  procure  the  security  required,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  obliged  to  live  in  their  own  parishes, 
though  some  that  could  write  would  leave  a  notice 
in  their  own  hand-writing,*  which  was  rarely 
accepted.  But  singular  as  it  should  seem,  the 
enacting  clauses  of  obtaining  the  certificates  from 


*  Tt  appears  that  hardly  one  in  500  or  600  at  that  time  could  write  ;  even 
the  officers  and  overseers,  besides  the  principal  farmers  and  inferior  gentry* 
were  in  the  same  state:  indeed  Fitzherbert  recommends  gentlemen  who 
could  not  write,  to  keep  a  notched  stick  in  their  pockets  to  help  the  memory. 
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parish  oflkers,  acknowiedg^tig  poor  persosis  to  be 
legally  settled  mUt  them^  so  diat  another  parsh 
should  have  oo  claim  to  remore  them  until  they 
became  chargeable,  8ufa||ected  the  poor  to  fliow  diffi- 
culties than  before ;  and  the  primary  mode  of  relieil^ 
by  providing  stocks  of  raw  materials  in  each  parish, 
as  directed  by  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  was  no  longer 
thoagfit  of.  This  principle  was  wholly  suuk  and 
forgotten  m  parish  disputes  and  contests  about  set*^ 
tiements.  The  second  section  of  this  Act  contains 
a  most  singular  provision,  to  the  end  that  the  money 
raised  only  for  the  relief  of  such  as  are  impotent  and 
poor  may  not  be  misapplied  and  consumed  by  idle, 
sturdy,  and  disorderly  beggars,  it  is  enacted  ^  thai 
every  person  reeewing  parith  relief  shajl  wear  a  badge 
upon  hie  arm^  undel-  the  penalty  of  losing  the  rdiefj 
and  being  committed  to»  and  whipped  at  the  (imm 
of  correction."  And  noae  were  to  be  reUeired  witlioat 
this  badge  of  degradation,  however  irreproacbable 
their  conduct  may  have  been.  Yet,  notwith^tan^ilig, 
every  reign  add^d  new^ifficullies  to  tbi^  compli* 
cated  machinery,  of  removals  and  settlement^.  The 
parish  (^cers  were  also,  in  many  instances,  acfc^aw* 
lodged  de&uUem  with  respect  to  the  funds  placed 
in  their  hands,  the  account  Qfij^  public  expenditure 
was  often  evaded,  though  the  exaction  of  the  |iay- 
ment  of  the  rates  was  executed  to  the  utmost  rigour. 
Though  in  general  these  servants  of  die  public  were 
still  thonght  fit  to  hold  the  purse,  and  considered 
competent  judges  of  tlie  national  msery^  the  pristine 
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operation  of  these  acts,  daring  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  exhibits  a  system  of  litigation, 
and  a  waste  of  pablic  money,  exceeding  anything 
that  can  be  iniagined  by  the  most  comprehensive 
mind.* 

The  original  intention  of  the  design,  as  explained 
in  the  43rd  Elizaliieth,  page  80,  was  all  lost  sight  of 
in  legal  warfare,  in  prosecuting  and  defending 
appeals.  The  question  was  not  how  the  poor  should 
be  set  to  work,  or  by  what  means  stocks  of  raw 
materials  should  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  but 
how  the  parish  officers  could  best  avail  themselves 
of  legal  substitutes  in  order  to  get  rid  of  intruders* 
Tbe  accumulations  of  Acts  of  Parliament  increased 
the  machinery,  which  it  was  found  incompetent  for 
parish  officers  to  comprehend,  or  to  form  a  judgment 
how  far  the  rights  of  the  parish  were,  or  were  not 
invaded:  hence,  law  advisers  became  al>eolutely 
necessary,  and  hence  originated  the  expensive 
appendage  of  vestry  clerks,  regularly  educated  in 
the  profession  of  the  law ;  for  as  litigation  is  a  source 
of  profit  to  those  who  conduct  it,  it  was  natural 
enough  for  those  of  the  profession  to  consider  that, 
in  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  a(  1834,  tbeir  rights  were 
invaded.    And  as  the  public  purse  was  not  to  be 

*  Colquboon  ooinputeB  the 

Litigations €30,000  in  100  yean  iBS,O00,^0O 

Removals  •-• SO^tKlO 3,000,000 

Entertainments....     10,000 1,000,000 

€d,000,000 

No.  20.  4  n 
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exhausted,  the  demands  upon  it  are  less  subject  to 
control  or  investigation  tb(in  when  applicable  to 
private  individuals;  juntos  Were  eaisily  formed  by 
intrigue^  to  pass  accounts,  and  heuce  the  preference 
given  to  public  over  private  business,  wherever  it 
could  be  obtained. 

A  very  slight  review  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  deprived  of  the 
fees  of  their  aggressions,  may  convince  us  df  its  effects.  On  the  passing 
of  the  "prefeent  *new  Po6r  Law  Act,  some  of  the  magistrates  regarded  the 
dimination  of  their  authority  as  a  personal  insult.  Their  clerka  suffered  a 
severe  loss,  as  every  application  for  a  relief  had  before  brought  them  a  fee; 
there  iralB  dne'fictrthe  saxdmons,  Etnd  another  for  the  hearing;  and  some  have 
candidly  aokiiowiedged  that  tlie  htfw  Poor  Law  Act  took  aw^  the  cream  of 
their  business.  In  fact,  those  whose  income  was  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  poor,  who  bad  become  obnoxious  to  the  law,  these  legal  sufferen 
raised  fhe  cry  of  injury  done  to  the  poor,  naming  the  Unions  starvatioo, 
and  the  Poor  Houses  bastiles,  in  which  to  imprison  the  poor  man  in  his  dis- 
tress, and  the  aged  in  his  infirmity ;  the  poor  frequently  buried  in  paste- 
board coifiVis ;  the  children  flagged  blscause  th($y  were  sick ;  the  man 
Separated  from  his  wife.*  These  declamations,  and  many  more  quite  as 
untrue,  were  propagated  by  the  magistrates  clerks,  vestry  clerks,  paid  over- 
seers, beer  and  gin-shop  proprietors,  all  of  them  being  Interested  jlarUes  in 
deceiving  the  share  of  the  rstes.  One  town  clerk  demanded  of  a  town 
council  ^0000,  as  a  compensation  for  his  losses  in  summonses,  orders  for 
removal,  8cc,  And  in  one  parish,  in  Bath,  In  the  expenditure  of  the  y«to 
1834,  one  item  is  i\t$  tb  town  and  magistrates'  clerks  for  fees,  KM  for 
Summonses,  and  £37  for  law  expenses  in  addition.  One  gin-shop  in  Lon- 
don received  £100,  as  a  debt  of  honour  from  the  paupers,  as  soon  as  tiiey 
received  it  from  the  pay-table  of  the  parish.  In'nMnyof  these  London 
psrisbes  the  frauds  were  very  extraordinary^women  received  pay  to  bufy 
their  dead  children,  which  were  still  living—others  borrowed  children  to  in- 
crease their  apparent  distress  when  applying  for  relief— others  received  pay 
from  many  parishes  at  the  same  time— and  one  person  received,  by  success- 
ful  imposition  pay,  from  six  parishes.  But  in  reply  to  the  cry  of  starvation 
workhousQS,  the  commissioners  allowances  is  more  than  can  be  eaten  by  the 

*  These  were  some  of  the  appeals  on  the  late  elections  to  stimulate  the 
electors  against  ettUXn  parties  who  had  voted  for  an  alttration  in  the  old 
poor  laws. 
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inmates,  without  including  rent,  and  attendance  of  officers.  The  food, 
clothing,  and  fnel  alone,  (of  the  Bath  Union,*  as  an  example  of  the  others,) 
bought  at  the  contract  pnce,  amounted  each  week  to  3a»  U.  for  eacli^  inmate^; 
and  contrast  this  with  the  earnings  of  a  labouring  man,  who  pays  his  quota 
to  the  rates,  who  has  a  wife  and  six  small  children,  whilst  his  earnings 
altogether  are  not  more  than  9s.  pes  week.  Here,  then,  is  onl>;  oae  shUliog 
1^  week  for  each.;  an4  if  that  labouring  man  could  bu^  his  necessaries  at  the 
wholesale  prices,  as  the  guardians  do,  it  would  require  £1  4s.  8d.  a  week  to 
enable  himself  and  children  to  live  as  well  as  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse. 
The  following  is  the  average  amount  of  stock  required  by  the  master  of  this 
union  for  one  week's  consumption,  for  the  maintenance  of  650  inmates, 
averaging,  in  prepared  victuals,  l}^lb.  per  diem,  including  the  children : — 

916  41b.  loaves  of  Bread  245  quarts  Milk 

i  Sack  Flour  56  lbs.  Rica 

438  lbs.  Beef  and  Mutton  43  lbs.  Treacle 

1  Ox  Head  and  6  Ox  Feet  1  gallon  Wine 

133  lbs.  Bacon  11  gallons  Porter 

76  lbs.  Butter  3s.  worth  eggs 
21  cwt.  Cheese  If  pint  Vinegar 

6  gallons  Peas  43  lbs.  Soap 

5  sacks  Potatoes  15  lbs.  Candles 

13  lbs.  Tea  4^  tons  Coal. 
76  lbs.  Sugar 

Xhe  Bastile  ulso  may  be  aiviwered  by  the  fact, 
that  excepting  the  usual  visiting  days^  the  aged  and 
infirm  9xe  all  allowed  to  go  oqt  ^ne,  two,  or  three 
days^  to  visit  their  friends*  as  often  as  they  desire, 
by  f^sking  leave  three  hours  before  the  time  pro- 
posed ;  and  they  enter  the  workhouse  of  their  own 
accord.  Aud  lastly,  ia  noticing  the  separation 
of  4  ma^  9L^d  his  wife,  at  first  sight  appears  a  hard 
case,  being  cqnsider^di  when  classified  IQ  a  work- 
house, equivalent  to  a  divorce.     Yet,  in  the  few 

*  The  reason  why  we  have  named  the  Bath  Union  as  an  example,  is 
because  it  Is  couidcrad  a  cUh  city,  and  has  neither  a  commercial  or 
manufacturing  population. 
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intttanoes  iu  which  the  separatioa  dow  take  place, 
rerj  QDmanageaUe  and  dMorderly  coodiict  hxa  been 
the  conseqaeoce  to  those  who  may  be  denominated 
pau|>ere«  In  one  instance  for  example  (which  is  no 
solitary  case,)  the  governor  stated  that  out  of  thirty 
married  couples,  there  was  not  one  man  living  with 
his  wife^  and  that  some  of  them  had  exdianged 
wives  two  and  three  times  since  their  entrance. 
ff  it  is  pretended  that  a  young  married  couple,  who 
say  they  cannot  support  themselves,  should  live  to* 
gether  aud  brii^  up  children  at  the  public  cost,  free 
of  rent,  and  with  liberty  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
bouse ;  if  we  idlow  this  principle  to  ever^  inmate  of 
a  workhouse,  that  a  man  who  would  not  endea- 
vour to  maintain  hioiedf^  should  have  a  hoase  and 
an  income  provided,  and  that  every  poor  person 
ought  to  have  relief  without  considering  their  neces^ 
sity,  the  rates,  instead  of  being  four  to  six  millions 
sterling,  would  then  exceed  one  hundred  millioDa 
In  the  various  unions  it  appears  the  poor  have  in- 
creased since  the  first  year  of  their  establishment; 
but  this  is  mostly  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
guardians  to  offer  suitable  employment;  and  the 
increase  is  chiefly  by  those  persons  who  would  rather 
live  in  a  workhouse  or  a  jail  at  the  puUic  coat,  than 
endure  the  toil  and  hardships  of  an  independent 
labourer.  The  governor  of  Shepton  Mallet  prison 
states,  that  many  of  the  men  whom  he  had  at  the 
treadmill  would  rather  submit  to  that  work,  with 
prison  diet,  than  the  harder  work  of  a  common 
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labourer.  At  predent  tbe  comforts  of  a  workhouse 
are  twice  as  great  as  those  enjoyed  by  a  labouring 
man^t  &ncl  the  work  not  one  fouitb ;  those  who  pick 
oakum  sit  down  in  a  room  with  a  fire  in  winter,  and 
they  work  as  little  as  they  please;  the  labour  is 
nothing  compared  with  that  which  the  necessity  of 
the  industrious  bad  made  them  to  undei^o.  The 
master  of  a  workhouse  states  that  it  is  impossible  to 
induce  paupers  to  work  longer  than  an  officer  stands 
over  them ;  and  he  declares  there  is  no  way  that 
will  make  them  use  any  exertion  but  piece  work,  or 
giving  them  food  when  the  work  is  dode,  and  then 
only  to  such  as  earn  it.  The  same  observations 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  paupers,  has  been  made 
by  all  the  experiments  of  employment  in  lands 
occupied  by  the  parishes,  in  one  parish,  in  Wilt- 
shire, the  land  which  was  tilled  and  worked  by  the 
paupers  entailed  a  heavy  loss  on  the  parish,  and  we  see 
this  in  many  instances  where  workhouse  labourers 
have  been  employed;  while,  in  the  same  parish, 
a  larger  quantity  of  land,  allotted  in  portions,  at  a 
rent  to  some  laboorers,  for  their  own  benefit,  pro- 
duced a  good  rent,  and  a  handsome  remuneration  to 
the  occupiers.  This  land  was  thrown  up  by  a  faraier 
as  poor  land  and  high  rent. 

t  It  has  been  calculated  that  tbe  eonsumption  of  food  each  week  U  as 
loUowa  :-^  lbs.  oz. 

An  independent  labouxer  7    10 

Able  bodied  paupere  in  a  workhouae  are  allowed. .    9      7 

Suspected  tbief,  prison  allowance .12    U 

Convicted  ditto        ditto  14     15 

Transported  thief,  in  Australia 20    10 
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It  hAB  been  a  general  complaint  thM  there  is  a  want  of  fidelity  in  the 
ministers  of  relig;ion,  with  respect  to  the  poor,  and  this  is  considered  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  increase  of  pauperism»  as  no  odq  suffen  so  mncb  fros» 
this  cause  as  the  pauper  himself.  He  that  is  borni  reared^  married,  sap- 
ported,  and  buried  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  considered  as  a  blank  in 
the  creaUon,  and  utterly-  unprepared  to  give  an  aocounKif  his  stewardship. 
This  remarkable  deficiency,  it  is  stated,  is  for  want  of  a  salary  si^cicnt  Is 
instruct  the  poor ;  and  yet  there  are  Church  ministers  in  every  parish  in  the 
Kingdom,  to  whom  the  average  salary  for  spiritual  attendance  !s  an  expense 
of  12b.  for  each  person  in  the  Kingdom*  The  law  de«a  not  allow  a  salary 
to  a  Dissenting  minister  for  their  instruction,  but  it  permits  them  to  assemble 
with  the  inmates  at  suitable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction, 
within  the  bouse.  But  the  depravity  of  those  under  the  iniuenee  of  paa- 
perism  is  very  great,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  appeal  to  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  who  was  a  conscientious  Dissenter,  and  had 
discharged  his  duties  laithfnUy  to  the  satisfaction  of  atl  the  gustdians. 

The  following  reply  was  made,  in  answer  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him: 

Q.  What  did  you  think  of  the  workhouse  when  you  first  entered  upon 
your  duties  ? 

A.  I  was  astonished  at  the  good  things  provided  for  the  inmates  ;  I  wonid 
not  desire  li^tter  provisions  for  my  own  family ;  I  hiyd  no  concegUon  thst 
so  much  was  done  for  the  poor. 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  paupers  thankful  for  all  that  is  done  for  them  ? 

A.  Kot  at  all :  they  all  speak  of  It  aa  their  right  \  they  say  the  honte  was 
built  for  tliem ;  that  the  poor-rates  are  for  them ;  and  that  the  officers,  are 
paid  to  wait  on  them.  I  have  been  astonished  to  see  how  little  care  they 
take  of  the  property  of  the  Union  ;  they  will  commit  injury  on  the  Aimitnre, 
and  on  their  clothes,  and  will  wast^  their  food  without  the  le^st  scruple. 

Q.  How  many  religious  persons  do  you  suppose  there  may  be  among 
them? 

A.  \  cam  speak  with  confldeoce  of  only  oiie»  whom  I  have  CMqueftlly 
seen  engaged  in  a  room  by  himself  in  a  devout  mannei;;  he  i#  blind  and 
deaCi  and  perhaps  on  this  account  he  has  escaped  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  their  conversation. 

Q.  Is  the  language  of  the  paupers  then  so  very  cormpting? 

A.  It  is  shocking ;  and  indeed  the  chief  evil  that  those  of  better  habits 
have  to  complain  of,  is  the  constant  quarrels,  oaths,  and  disgusting  con- 
versation of  the  inmates. 

Q.  Are  there  no  others  besides  the  blind  man,  of  whose  religion  you 
entertain  some  hopes  ? 

A,  There  are  three  or  four  aged  women  of  whom  I  am  inclined  to  think 
favorably. 
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A  similar  testimony  was  given  by  the  chaplain  of  that  workhouse,  who 
stated  that  in  every  instance  in  which  he  had  looked  upon  any  inmate  as 
actuated  by  religious  principles,  circumstances  had  occurred  which  had 
completely  destroyed  his  hopes. 

The  complaints  of  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  at 
Bath,  before  tlie  formation  of  the  Union,  induced 
the  overseers  to  order  that  the  privilege  of  attending 
their  respective  places  of  worship  (which  the  assis- 
tant overseer  had  denied,)  should  be  restored;  but 
coming  to  the  workhouse  on  a  Sunday  evening  to 
observe  the  order  in  which  they  returned,  he  had  the 
mortification  of  witnessing  every  one  of  them  return- 
ing intoxicated^*  and  consequently  gave  up  his 
own  order  and  requested  the  overseer  to  pro- 
ceed as  before.  In  those  churches  in  which  the 
sacrament  money  is  distributed  amongst  the  poor 
persons  who  have  partaken  of  the  sacrament,  there 
is  generally  an  overflowing  attendance  from  the 
workhouse,  and  their  return  has  been  frequently  in  a 
most  disorderly  state*  The  curate  of  a  large  parish 
in  Bath  gave  a  gratuity  to  women  who  came  to  be 
churched,  thinking  that  after  their  confinement  they 
were  objects  of  sympathy.  The  great  increase  in  the 
numheir  having  led  him  to  make  inquiry,  he  dis- 
covered that  many  of  them  had  never  bad  children 
at  all,  but  that  they  had  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  churching  in  order  to  obtain  the  gifts.  The  chap- 
lain of  the  workhouse  states  he  had  been  in  the  habit 

*  How  disgraceful  for  any  society  to  allow  publicAns  to  s^l  beer  and  othtr 
intoxicating  liquors  to  paupers,  on  a  day  professedly  fl€t  apart  for  religious 
instruction.— fi0«  PoUcm  JleguUiHons, 
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of  giving;  money  to  some  of  the  inmates  on  ieaying 
the  workhonse,  bnt  many  had  left  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  this  gratuity,  and  having  spent 
it  in  a  public  house,  returned  to  the  workhouse  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  However^  from  the  facts  be- 
fore us,  it  appears,  in  Christian  charity,  that  more 
zeal  in  the  ministers  of  the  Various  denominations 
is  needful,  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  and  give  a 
proper  bias  to  the  degraded  condition  of  those  con- 
sidered to  be  paupers.  If  every  denomination  had 
taken  charge  of  its  own  poor,  as  the  Quakers  have 
done,  we  should  not  now  have  to  speak  of  pauperism 
as  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  these  multifa- 
rious cases,  without  regretting  the  intricacy,  per- 
plexity, subtilty,  and  apparent  refinement  which  has 
arisen  ffrom  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  the  most 
simple  and  conclusive^  as  to  what  was  intended. 
The  number  of  cases  which  have  arisen  upon  mere 
matters  6f  form,  exceed  all  calculation.  No  means 
have  been  left  untried  by  the  parties  litigating  at  th 
fmblic  expense  to  gain  their  point ;  and  even  after  the 
question  is  settled  as  to  where  the  distressed  paupers 
are  to  be  removed,  a  new  system  of  chicanery  is 
resorted  to.  This  is  applicable  to  the  teehokal 
forms  observed  in  the  shape  of  orders  from  the 
justices,  and  in  executing  the  same,  although,  in 
point  of  fact,  such  orders  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  Yal  Or.  Bums  observes,  that  there  has  been 
as  many  questions  and  dccisiQus  upon  mere  matters 
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of  form,  as  upon  the  various  acts  relative  to  settle- 
ments. Orders  of  removal  have  been  quashed  in 
consequence  of  the  most  trifling  inaccuracies,*  and 
technical  omissions,  adding  thereby  additional  hard- 
ship and  cruelty  to  the  poor  objects  who  thus 
Itecome  the  victims  of  errors,  in  the  committing  of 
which  they  could  have  no  share.  How  much  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  the  spirit  with  which  these  con- 
temptible disputes^  hanging  not  on  the  justice  of  the 
case,  but  upon  mere  technical  forms,  should  have 
generated  so  many  disputes,  and  have  occasioned 
sach  an  immense  waste  of  public  money ;  all  of  which 
has  tended  to  distress  and  degrade,  instead  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  poor.  Nothing  has 
tended  so  much  to  debase  the  minds  of  the  poor, 
and  reduce  to  a  state  of  want  those  who,  under  % 
better  system^  might  have  added  their  labour  to  the^ 
improvement  of  the  country,  in  the  augmentation  of 
productive  employment.  These  constant  iuterfe* 
rences  respecting  settlements^  have  unquestionably 
given  a  most  injurious  bias  to  the  minds  of  the 
labouring  poor.    In  the  various  disputes  about  who 

*  One  order  has  been  quashed  which  mentioned  a  county  town,  but 
emitted  the  county  also,  although  it  bore  the  same  name .  Another,  because 
H  wtt  dbected  to  the  officers  of  the  f»arish  removed  to,  instead  of  thoierof 
^  removing  parish.  A  third,  because  the  order  was  made  on  complaint 
only,  and  not  on  complaint  of  the  parish  officers.  A  fourth  fbr  stating  that 
eompUlat  baa  been  made  to  us,  without  adding  the  names  of  two  justices  of 
tht  peace.  A  fifth  for  stating  the  justices  only,  and  not  justices  of  the  peace. 
And  a  sixth  for  stating  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  said  county,  and  not  in 
«id  fer  the  county.  And  numerous  other  causes'  Vnigtit  be  addid,  wUcb'ail^ 
«quttly  frivolous. 

No.  20.  4  £ 
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shall  afford  them  an  asylum^  they  have  been  led  to 
conceive  that  exertion  and  industry  become  less 
necessary,  since  the  parish  to  which  they  belong*  is, 
under  every  circumstance^  compelled  to  raaintmn 
them. 

The  frequency  of  these  interfereacet  on  the  part  of  parish  oftcers»  ni 
the  iminenee  numbers  that  have  been  carted  from  place  to  place  with  their 
children,  haye  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  increase  vagrancyt  since  tbej 
are  always  unwelcome  guests  in  the  receiving  parishes,  whose  officers  haft 
provided  no  means  of  employing  them,  and  for  their  labour,  their  only  means 
of  eubsistenee,  they  can  find  no  purchasers ;  and  unable  to  subsist  on  the 
scanty  pittance  of  parish  allowance,  their  characters  assume  a  new  and  de- 
graded form.  So  that  when  not  immured  in  a  workhouse,  they  resort  to  the 
miserable  aHernative  of  hasar^ng  a  more  degrading  punishment,  by  aslnag 
alms ;  or  if  the  first  application  does  not  answer  their  expectations,  will 
tliieve,  to  relieve  their  necessary  wants.  From  this  source  many  of  our  conn- 
ti*y  beggars  and  resident  pilferers  originate.  To  this  mischievous  bias  and 
degradation  of  the  mind,  the  law  of  settlement  is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be 
attributed.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  invidious  distinction  as  to  wfcit 
parish  should  be  bound  to  maintain  a  miserable  pauper,  should  have  becoase 
a  principle  of  action^  and  so  serious  a  subject  of  litigation,  in  a  country 
where  benevolence  and  charity  forms  the  leading  cbaracteriatic$  Insttad  of 
•  generons  emulation,  dietated  as  well  by  policy  as  humanity.  Although 
this  evil  lias  been  removed  in  a  certain  degree  since  the  act  relating  to 
firiendly  societies,  and  the  amended  acts  of  settlements  In  regard  to  the 
unioas,  by  which  the  power  of  removing  any  penon  to  lua  pariah  caanot 
inke  eftot  unUl  he  actually  beeom«s- chargeable.  A  working  man  may  now 
g».where  he  considers  it  may  be  most  advantageous  to  him,  aa  long  as  be 
ean  avoid  asking  parish  telief.  Bat  if  from  sickaeea,  aeeldeat,  or  any 
aflUetlon^  which  may4tprive  hUn,  even  for  ashort  period*  of  the  awaaa  of 
cupporting  his  family,  he  is  compelled  to  solicit  aid  from  the  parish,  ht 
is,  from  that  period*  in  a  situation  to  be  legally  removed.  Tlua  la  a  vcsy 
great  improvement  on  the  law  of  settlements,  and  it  Is  ta  ba  regretted  it  was 
aot  adopted  ere  the  injurious  effects  of  the  former  laws  had  takca  root  la 
the  human  character,  and  particularly  amongst  the  labouring  pppolation. 
Yat  still  the  wound  may  be  inflicted  under  the  present  poor  law,  as  aiacaded 
la  IW$  If  the  pauper  belonged  to  another  union,  or  another  part  of  the 
country :  for  while  this  Act  extends  the  privilege  to  the  working  people 
during  health,  it  imposes  the  greatest  hardships  upon  them  la  the  event  of 
•ickaesf,  or  rtqairiag  temporary  relief,  and  especially  to  the  aativee  of 
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Ireland,  Scotland,  or  the  Islands.  In  tlic  remedial  measures,  it  irouUl  be  far 
more  desirable  for  the  whole  Kingdom  to  be  made  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
rating  and  settlement,  than  even  to  extend  it  to  «  union.  This  would  give 
to  every  guardian  an  interest  in  the  good  management  of  every  parish — it 
would  prevent  dispute  about  settlements,  which  even  now  occur  between 
parishes  in  the  same  union,  and  eUewhere— it  would  prevent  the  vagrant 
charges,  and  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions,  from  falling  upon  the 
parishes  in  which  the  workmen  were  situated—it  would  hinder  the  rest  of 
the  parish  from  being  deceived  by  the  paupers,  in  obtaining  pay  from  seve- 
ral parishes  at  once— and  it  would  obstruct  that  system  of  beggary,  by  which 
a  vagrant  may  travel  all  over  England,  and  obtain  food  and  lodging  at  every 
workhouse,  if  he  has  wit  enough  to  beg  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  every 
week,  of  a  relieving  officer  every  day,  and  every  person  else  he  meets,  under 
the  pretence  of  the  hardship  of  the  new  poor  law.  He  begs  under  the  sane* 
tton  of  the  law,  and  at  every  town  contrives  to  have  always  matehes  or  tracts 
to  sell.*  The  very  worst  criminals  thus  escape  the  punishment  of  crlmei 
and  obuin  the  reward  of  pauperism,  and  impose  upon  the  feelinge  of  the 
benevolent,  merely  because  the  law  has  established  two  courts  of  appeal, 
and  two  sets  of  taxes. 

The  Borough  Rates,  the  Poor  Rates,  and  the 
Way  Rates,  should  be  all  merged  into  one ;  then 
would  one  set  of  oflScers,  one  collection  of  Rates, 
and  one  audit  of  accounts  be  sufficient,  and  justice 
would  be  done  to  the  public  with  more  certainty, 
and  at  less  cost.  When  parochial  affairs  are  thus 
transferred  to  municipal  bodies,  the  test  of  out-door 
relief  should  be  revised,  not  by  inexperienced  per- 
sons, who  compare  the  statements  of  paupers  with 
their  own  comforts,  but  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  who 
would  return  a  verdict  such  as  would  be  returned  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  industrious  labourers ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  right  to  refer  some  cases  to  such  a  deci- 
sion. The  most  usual  mode  of  the  paupers  applying 
and  obtaining  the  greatest  share  of  relief,   is  an 
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appearance  of  poverty,  rags,  oriJ^stitcitioit;  be  mast 
not  appear  healthy  or  decent^  lest  bis  pay  should  be 
diminished^  his  iDconie  being  in  proportion  to  bis 
apparent  wretchedness.  Hence  he  has  a  direct  iq- 
terest  in  denunciating  alarming  statements  respect- 
ing the  badness  of  the  times;  and  if  his  pay  is 
stopped,  he  then  finds  a  home  in  the  workhouse, 
ofiteB  to  the  immense  increase  of  the  expenses  on  the 
parish^  which^  on  an  average  of  the  nation,  amounts 
to  £3  3s*  7d.  for  out-door  relief  per  head ;  and 
when  boarded  and  lodged  in  a  worlchouse,  on  the 
same  average,  amounts  to  <£12  3s.  7d.  per  head* 

Tki€  local  union  or  parochial  practice,  thus  built  upon  a  national  or 
general  system,  pre-supposes  that  every  individual  bom,  or  residing  for  a 
time  in  a  parish,  could  find  subsistence  iu  that  i^pot  for  himself  and  family  ; 
and  if  the  affliction  of  indigence  visited  any  person  who  removed  from  it, 
after  the  system  was  established,  in  order  to  bettor  hit  conAtioii,  fhe  origi- 
nal pariah  alone  could  afford  this  shelter  and  supply  or  assistance.  Why  ? 
because  the  fund  provided  for  that  purpose  was  local  or  parochial,  and  not 
a  national  tax  on  all  property.  One  writer,  in  the  year  ISOO,  proposed  a  tax 
similar  to  the  assesoed  taxes ;  but  such  a  tax  would  not  embra«e  the  greatest 
share  of  property,  and  that  property  which  more  often  engenders  A  state  of 
destitution  and  want,  which  is  only  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  is  the 
means  of  amassing  Immense  accumulations,  which  creatm  avarice,  and 
thereby  grinds  down  the  labourer  to  a  state  of  slavery.  But  had  there  been 
a  fund  raised  upon  the  principle  of  the  income  tax,  the  excessive  evils  of  the 
poor's-rate,  and  the  pauper  system,  would  never  have  happened — the  poor 
man  weald  be  at  liberty  to  have  sought  a  market  for  hia  labour  «t  the  best 
priee,  amd  his  parish  would  be  anj^hens  and  €»erywhere~-bt  would  have  been 
set  to  work  if  able,  or  supported  if  infirm,  in  the  place  or  parish  where  in- 
firmity or  distress  came  upon  him.  This,  though  in  some  degree  modified 
by  ihe  Uaion  Ac4|  and  the  late  tmproveooents  proposed  of  allowing  a  maa  to 
gain  a  settlement  who  resides  two  or  three  years  in  a  place  without  asking 
relief,  although  it  should  not  be  the  place  of  his  birth.  Yet  we  predict  that 
still  there  will  he  no  effectual  and  permanent  relief  notU  the  whole  sjFsteei 
of  parochial  rates,  of  highways,  poor-rates,  and  settlements  is  repealed*  and 
in  lieu  thereof  to  rate  all  and  every  part  of  the  British  dominions  under  one 
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Ux,  f9d  ope  ftdisiiiUtvat^n  of  relief*  Tlic  reason*  lk»t«)ay  ^e  usigned  far 
the  alteration  of  the  laws  as  regard  parochial  rates,  is  that  the  assessment  in 
various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  are  so  very  unequal,  and  fall  so  dispropor- 
tiMially  hearty  on  the  small  Canaef  and  the  po«r  tenant,  who  is  but  jntt 
struggling  to  escape  the  Tortex  of  pauperism^  while  the  large  manufactmers, 
the  merchants  and  tradespeople,  pay  but  a  small  pittance  in  proportion. 
From  a  statistical  account  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  the  commercial  gen- 
tlemen and  laanafactuMTs,  paid  only  U  millions  ia  the  same  ntnnbor  of 
yean,  since  1800,  that  the  agriculturists  paid  117  millions.  And  in  various 
parishes  in  the  Kingdom,  the  rate  varies  from  Is.  3d.  to  3Is.  6d.  in  the  pound. 
A  vast  miniber  of  the  parishes  pay  19b.  while  the  average  of  the  Knigdom 
is  only  ia.  5^    And  the  number  of  paupers  maintained  by  the  rates  fall 

on  the  counties  as  follows  : — 

Par  On  the    . 

Cent.  nation. 

5    Tn   the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Cornwall,'^ 
Lancashire,   and   Nottingham,  the  East/ 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  number  of  pau->     7    less     l-15th 
pers  in  each  100  of  the  population  ini 
each  county     ' j 

d    tn  Derby,  Middlesex,  and  Rutland 8     do.     l-13th 

4    In  Bedford,    Chester,   Somersetshire,    and>    ,o  ,^a^^  i  b*.i. 
Westmoreland ^    >2  imder  l-8th 

'  '^'8'«;i'4:-d"w"^^^^^  13  above  1.8th 

J  Herts,  Dorset,  and  Kent 14     do.    l-7th 

4  Gloucester,   Leicester,   Southampton,   and>    ,e     j        t  n^t. 

Warwick ,.     .,     f  ^-     *"' ** 

3  Norfolk  «nd  Northampton 16  under  1 -6th 

3  Esseoc  and  Suffolk        17  above  l-6th 

1  BnckinghMndiire        18     do.    1-^th 

1  Oxfordshire SO  under  1-^th 

1  Berkshire       .21  above  l-5th 

8  Suaan  and  Wiltshire S3  nearly  I -4th 

18  Connitos  in  Wales,  averagii^s 9    do.    1-1 1th 

By  the  returns  it  appears  that  for  the  whole  Kingdom  l-9th  part  of  the 
population  were  paupers  in  1803.  Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  resident 
psupers  in  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  Lancashire,  Kottinghain,  and  the  East 
Riding  of  York  amounts  to  only  l-15th  part  of  the  population,  those  of  Sus- 
sex and  Wiltshire  are  nearly  l-4th.  So  great  a  disparity  strongly  marks  the 
inequality  of  burthen,  and  the  miechiof  which  arises  from  a  parochial  prac« 
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lice,  grafteJ  erroneously  on  a  n&ttonal  principle.  InkUncec  have  occun«4 
in  some  parishes  where  the  rates  have  amounted  to  40s.  in  t)ie  pound,  while 
a  general  rate  for  the  Kingdom,  equalised  on  all  real  property,  inclodinf 
mines«  minerals,  canals,  railroads,  &c.,  would  not  amottaC  to  2s.  lOd.  in  the 
pound. 

This  is  the  proportion  on  the  landed  interest^ 
operating  on  the  estates  of  the  counties.  What  this 
reduction  is  in  valne,  can  hardly  be  credited ;  some 
particular  parishes  have  been  lessened  by  the  Union 
Act,  at  the  same  time  others  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased, though  the  average  amount  of  the  Kingdom 
is  not  more  than  two-tiiirds  of  the  former  amount. 
in  1764,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  in  Nottingham, 
the  rates  were  JS380,  or  7d.  per  head  on  the  popu- 
lation. In  1838  they  were  ^£19. 180,  or  8s.  lO^d. 
upon  the  increased  population.  The  expenses  of  this 
parish  for  three  years  before  the  union,  in  the  rate, 
was  ^25,458;  and  in  the  three  years  since  the 
union  it  is  £40,023.  Yet  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  Kingdom, 
annually  relieved  out  of  the  poor-rates,  is  1,250^000, 
averaging  120  to  each  parish ;  and  that  the  sum  ex- 
pended in  their  relief  amounts  to  about  £5  per  head, 
the  number  of  parishes  being  11,000 :  and  there  are 
at  least  so  many  separate  and  independent  bodies 
occupied  in  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  utility  of  an  incorpo- 
ration of  parishes  and  rate-payers,  on  the  whole, 
appears  in  the  city  of  Loudon,  within  the  walls, 
comprehending  a  population  of  only  55,000  persons, 
containing  96  parishes,  each  managed  hj  its  own 
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poor,  with  separate  officers  and  separate  rates.     And 
although  many  of  these  city  paris^hes  are  extremely 
rich,  and  have  few  or  no  poor,  yet  in  the  year  1831 
they  expended  <£64,000  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
while  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  with  32,000  more  in- 
habitants, and  very  many  poor  people,  expended 
during  the  same  year  only  <£37,000.     In  the  city 
parishes  it  amoimts  to  23s.  3d.  per  head   on  the 
whole  population,  while  at  Lambeth,  in  which  there 
were  many  more  poor  persons  relieved  than  in  the 
city  parishes,  the  rates  only  amounted  to  Ss.  6d.  per 
head.     Now   if  Lambeth   had   been  divided   into 
96  parishes,  there  would  have  been  96  sets  of  offi- 
cers, and  rates,  and  96  chances  of  fraud  instead  of  one. 
In  the  two  parishes,   Christ-church   and   BethnaU 
green,  and  in  the  bitmlet  of  Mile-end,  New-town,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  comprehending  what  is 
usually  called  Spitalfields,  the  poor  are  assessed  to 
afford  a  scanty  and  inadequate  relief  to  the  indigent, 
while  the  rich,  who  are  their  employers,  and  who 
benefit  by  their  labour,  are  not  resident  parishioners* 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  mark  the  radical  error 
of  local  settlements  and  rates.    The  opulent  manu- 
facturer and  othersi  for  whom  the  poor  exhaust  their 
strength  by  laborious  occupations,  reside  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  London,  or  in  the  country,  where 
the  labouring  people  do  not  dwell,   because  they 
cannot  find  cheap  habitations.    The  rich,  therefore, 
who  are  said  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labour, 
are  in  the  proportion  of  about  four-fifths  of  the 
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whole  populfition.  These  are  not  compellecl,  and 
eaHBot,  frofn  Bon<»reBideDce>  be  forced  to  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  those  who  drop  itito  poverty.  And  m 
it  is  impossible  to  wring  from  the  resident  inhabitants 
a  sufRctent  som  to  relieve  the  fettled  paupers,  they 
have  long  been,  and  still  are,  in  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  without  any  hope 
of  remedy,  while  the  present  system  of  parish  rates 
and  relief  continues.  Since  experience  has  shown 
that  the  provision  in  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  authoriziog 
adjoining  parishes  to  be  assessed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  be  rendered  effectual,  the  rates 
are  treble  in  these  parishes  to  the  large  parish  of 
Mary-le-bone,  where  opulence  abounds. 

If  the  poor  man's  friend  would  go  round  with  the  collector  of  the  rate*, 
«Dd  tee  the  last  shilling  taken  from  some,  and  the  goods  of  others  Mid  t» 
pay  the  rates,  he  would  lind  more  cause  for  pUy  in  the  hundreds  who  aie 
thud  precipitated  into  the  gulf  of  pauperism,  than  in  those  who,  as  paupers, 
in  their  own  rig^t,  asV  without  shame  tat  that  which  their  own  present  toifi 
or  prerious  forethought,  might  have  presided  lor  thur  sn^tenaistse.  I^cd 
Erslcine,  in  the  House  of  Lords  stated,  that  the  contrihutors  to  the  poor- 
rates  were  more  entitled  to  pity  than  those  who  received  them.  In  a  uble 
0hUlned  from  the  ^elleetora  raliift,  Iji  ^e  Bath  Unieo,  we  Ibsd  S^MviM- 
payers  not  eacceedinj^  46IO  a  year,  aad  many  hundreds  not  exceeding  45  fir 
annum.  The  same  disproportion  is  amongst  the  farmers,  and  even  the  allot- 
OBenthcrfd^rs;  tnd  it  !s  supposed  that  at  least  one-tUrd  ef  the  rate-pajivis 
in  England  art  persons  whpaa  inopM  dves  not  amount  to  Mkm  y«at,  and 
nearly  one-half  less  than  £\Q0  a  year.  Therefore  our  plan  of  raising  a  rate, 
by  an  assessment  of  an  income  tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  all  above  £110^  per 
aanum^  w0bM  be  tba  only  -means  practiesdly  to  enante  ouceesK.  Tba  SKaaab 
why  we  prefer  an  income  tax,  would  be  because  a  larger  sum  would  be  fuiaed 
more  equally— it  would  not  fall  on  the  class  who  new  bear  too  large  a  pro* 
portion,  namely,  smaU  farmers  and  trsdeamsi,  aa  w«tl  as  oollen,'  wlto  aae 
tbemsf IvM  but  barely  tbruggliDg  to  jnidnlalu  tbeir  gnmad*  frbm  re^ulMiii 
the  same  charity  as  their  noighlfours.  Besides,  it  would  then  fall  on  tboac 
classes  who  are  the  means  of  increasing  the  exceas  of  pauperism  in  ii» 
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eitiet  and  large  manufacturing  towns  and  diatricta  ;  and  alto  on  those  who 
receive  an  income  from  the  funds,  who  now  pay  nothing  at  all,  four  per  cent, 
raised  on  an  Ineome  tax  for  alt  property  above  £100  per  annum,  woold  b« 
amply  smAcient  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  employ  all  the  Ubourera  in  the 
Kingdom  who  wanted  work ;  and  it  would  be  more  than  eqnal  tothe  present 
poor-rate,  way-rate,  and  the  tolls  of  all  the  turnpike  roads  in  the  Nation, 
which  we  intend  in  the  aeqnel  to  vnite.  The  advantagea  of  snch  an  vniom 
of  ratea,  for  the  general  diffusion  of  labour,  will  appear  obviona  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  it  respects  commerce  and  the  manufactures,  as 
well  as  agriculture.  And  then  parish  settlements,  removals,  appeals,  certi- 
ficAtea,  and  all  the  miserable  traii\  of  endless  litigations,  of  quesUona  of  no 
importance  to  the  nation,  or  to  individuals,  or  the  poor,  will  vanish.  The 
poor  man's  liberty  will  then  cease  to  be  abridged,  and  labour,  so  necessary 
in  an  agrieultural,  commercial,  and  roamifsctnring  coitntry,  will  have  free 
scope,  and  find  its  true  level.  The  country  then  would  be  their  settlement, 
and  the  legislature  their  guardian. 

In  the  administration  and  disbursement  of  this 
revenue^  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  by  the 
state  as  a  prudent  man  would  exercise  over  his  own 
afiairs.  The  poor  may  be  considered  as  a  large 
family,  and  tlie  legislature  the  master.  It  follows  of 
course,  that  as  the  structure  of  the  legislature  can- 
not admit  of  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  master, 
this  task  must  be  committed  to  an  agency,  re- 
presenting the  body,  and  responsible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  duties  assigned  as  commissioners  of 
the  poor,  whose  duties  may  be  assigned  in  arranging 
and  digesting  laws  and  regulations  necessary  for  the 
whole,  on  the  principle  of  the  present  poor  law 
commissioners,  with  an  extension  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  all  classes,  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  and  highways,  or  aoy  national  employment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  In  the  management  of 
state  affairs,  the  sovereign  wisely  selects  men  emi- 
No.  20.  4  F 
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nent  for  their  talents  and  integrity;  hut  was  the 
choice  to  be>  made  on  the  principle  established  by 
the  poor  laws,  the  nation  oould  not  exist  ev6n  for  a 
single  year*  Id  the  private  affairs  of  life  the  success 
of  every  difficult  undertaking  depends  on  the  degree 
of  ability  employed  in  th^  mans^ment.  Jn  the 
alQiirs  of  the  poor^  the  moat  arduous  and  intricate 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  where  the  greatest 
talents  .and  knowledge  are  required,  the  least  por- 
tion of  either  baa  been  su^^ed. 

In  reviewing  the  system  of  the  poor  lawn,  with 
tbe  employment  of  the  destitute  labourers,  because 
all  such  classes  must  be  governed  by  one  head»  and 
may  be  termed  a  speciea  of  police.*  And  iti  con- 
sidering what  means  will  be  most  beneida!  to  tbe 
present  condition  of  society,  we  must  apply  remedies 
that  are  now  api^licable,  not  those  applicable  to  a 
state  of  society  differently  constituted  from  the  pre- 
sent. It  is  no  use  to  delay  our' reforms  till  the  time 
ivheu  prudential  habits  have  been  universally  esta- 
blished, we  may  then  trust  to  theni  for  a  voting  the 
evils  of  indigence ;  we  may  as  well  expect  tbe  fiUh 
and  mire  of  our  streets  and  highways  td  be  Removed 
without  the  scavenger,  or  mendicity  openly  tolerated. 
A  rate  for  the  poor  and  destitute  labourer  is  the 
only  Alternative.  In  a  manufacturing  country  like 
England,  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  subject  to 

*  By  the  term  police  We  are  to  tinderstand  all  thote  ^egnllitfeiidlik « 
countty  ^bl^lt  Apply  to  the  coihfort.  eottventen^e,  and  ttfety  df  ttMlnhiM- 
tanta,  whether  it  regards  tbelr  aecuriCf  afalntt  pauperism,  or  the  «SVcts 
produced  by  moral  and  criminal  offences. 
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great  and  iinceasitig  fluetoations,  tbe  oonseqiiences 
of  open  begging,  in  the  absence  of  a  poor  law, 
would  be  frightful  to  oont6m(4atei  To  causes  of 
real  distress  in  our  streets,  would  be  added  an  im- 
mense number  of  impositions,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  an  J  legal  system  for  its  detention  and  exposure, 
woidd  increase  t(»  an  extraordinary  e;i:tent,  as  the 
history  of  some  of  our  noted  beggars  and  impostors 
fully  demonstrate;  but,  however  degraded  a  pauper 
may  be,  he  is  at  least  an  im|^rovementan  tbe  beggar.^ 
It  appears  by  history,  that  any  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  has  been 
only  by  the  exertions  of  affluent  men-~tfae  poor  are 
generally  too  depressed*  and  tod  inert,  to  make 
▼ohiutary  ^orts  for  improving  their  condition  in 
society.  In  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  we  find  them 
remaining  stationary,  unless  acted  upon  by  their 
snperiors,  and  these  are  more  particularly  of  the 
educated  class.  Ih  England  the  course  of  sound 
improvement  has  been  downwards — villanage  was 
not  abolbhed  by  the  serfs,  but  chiefly  by  the  edu-- 
cated  clergy.  The  foundation  of  civil  liberty  and 
constitutional    government    was   not  laid   by  the 

•  When  Blavcry,  or  life-apprenticeship  was  abolished,  the  labourer  be- 
came hit  own  nuwter,  and  was  left  to  his  own  reaources.  But  if  be  could 
HQt  lay  by  a  proviaion  for  sickneas,  old  age,  and  other  c^ualtiet,  and  bad 
no  friends  or  relations,  who,  from  mutiires  of  afieciion,  might  rescue  him 
from  want,  he  must  be  wholly  deserted.  Men  will  not  starve  whilst  ihey  can 
beg  or  aief  1,  conaequently  the  first  character  the  po.or  aasumed  waa  that  of 
thieves  or  meadicaata  i  &nd  it  was  to  assist  them  in  that  capacity  ihat  the 
iirat  fffocts  of  the  Icfflslature  was  directed,  ere  resort  waa  had  to  a  compuU 
sory  rate  for  their  relief. 
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oppressed  burghers  of  cities  and  towns,  but  by  the 
feudal  barons  of  the  age  of  Magna  Charta;  and 
according  to  M.  de  Brussi6re,  the  aboKtion  of 
slavery  in  Levonia  was  resisted  by  the  peasantry. 
The  colliers  and  salters  of  tho  North  were  boadmeo 
till  the  year  1775^  and  these  did  not  fed  grateful 
when  their  fetters  were  loosed;  they  were  so  far 
from  deserving  or  prizing  the  boon  conferred  o& 
them^  that  they  esteemed  the  interest  taken  in  their 
freedom  to  be  a  mere  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
proprietors  to  get  rid  of  what  they  called  head  and 
larigald  money,  payable  to  them  when  a  fetnale 
of  their  number  increased  the  live  stock  of  their 
master's  property  by  bearing  a  child.  Thus  it  is,  that 
from  the  example  and  almost  coercive  interference 
of  the  opulent  and  intelligent,  the  state  of  the  poor 
of  the  present  day  can  be  alleviated. 

A  remarkable  account  of  pauperism  in  Italy,  appear*  in  a  recent  p«b1i- 
cation  from  that  country.  In  anvireriiig  the  qucatioti— how  tite  pe#ple  gain 
their  bread  ?  it  is  by  stating  that  large  numbers  are  seldom  able  to  earn  it 
by  any  industry  of  their  own,  and  are  more  ftrequently  maintained  by  charity 
either  public  or  private.  Indolence  In  the  Sottthem  parts  of  Italy  M  Itast 
may  add  to  the  misery  of  the  lower  olaasea,  >ttt  other  causes  not  sq  eauly 
discernible  are  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  Pauperism  prevails  grievously 
in  the  towns,  because  there  the  population  cannot  find  any  suitable  eiai^lAy- 
ment  in  maoufaeturts,  and  have  neither  opportunity  ov  incllBation  to  betake 
themselves  to  agriculture.  It  prevails  with  equal  severity,  though  we  do  not 
observe  it  so  much,  in  the  country,  where  the  peasantry,  with  few  exceptlont, 
have  no  capital  and  no  savings,  and  are  reduced  to  famine  in  a  bad  bamsL 
In  the  Spring  of  1837  the  bakers'  boys  in  Rome  were  guarded  by  police  aol- 
diers  as  they  passed  along  the  streets  with  their  bread  ;  every  public  walk, 
and  the  doors  of  every  frequented  church,  were  besieged  by  croi#Aa  of  'beg- 
gars, of  whom,  though  many  were  idlers  and  impostors,  a  large  nu^iority 
were  wretched  creatures  really  dying  of  hunger.  There  are  indeed  charitable 
societies  which  expend  large  sums  every  year;    there  are  also  hospitais 
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fjnongst  which  those  of  Milan,  Genoa»  Rome,  and  Naples,  are  the  most 
famous.  But  all  these  are  local  and  inadequatt,  and  the  government  do 
little  or  nothing  for  the  poor,  they  do  not  even  give  th^m  Bufttlent  tohide'thf^r 
siitery ;  Mid  the ragti  and sorea, and  hoigerof  pau|»ers, preaai^g ihemtelyes 
on  our  attention  by  hundreds,  in  every  town  and  village  from  Suez  to  Riga, 
may  assist  us  in  our  answer  when  we  are  next  asked  why  the  lower  Itaiians 
are  discontented ;  and  it  is  alleged,  addicltd  to  highway  robberiei.  So  itiuch 
for  Papal  charity. 

A  State  of  destitution  is  constantly  arising  in 
society*  partly  from  fluctuations  in  employment^ 
changes  of  the  seasons,  disease,  old  age,  orphanage^ 
widowhood,  besides  infirmities  of  mind  and  body, 
crime  and  improvidence.  Though  some  of  these 
particulars  might  probably  be  guarded  against,  yet 
there  are  occasions  arising  from  calamities,  which 
no  forethought  could  avert.  Where  there  is  no  pub- 
lic provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  it  would  be 
inoompalible  with  humanity  to  deny  to  the  indigent 
the  liberty  of  soliciting  alms  from  their  more  fortu- 
nate neighbours.  The  improvement  of  society  de- 
mands that  neither  ignorance  of  the  laws»  or  pressure 
of  want,  shaU  justify  their  violation ;  and  no  man, 
however  urgent  his  necessity,  shall  with  impunity 
seize  on  the  property  of  another.  Every  Englishman, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  has  his  parish ; 
and  every  parish  is  bound  to  provide  work  or  food 
for  those  unable  to  get  employment,  and  also  to 
bring  the  children  of  the  destitute  to  useful  trades, 
whereby  they  may  earn  their  livelihood — to  provide 
for  the.blind^  the  impotent,  and  those  who,  being 
poor,  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  Under 
these  humane  provisions,  says  a  late  writer,  the  rich 
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and  the  poor  are  bound  up  in  one  caniinon  fate, 
with  reciprocal  ties  of  obligation — neither  prosperity 
nor  adversity  can  visit  one^  without  operating,  in  a 
corresponding  influence,  on  the  other.  The  rich 
have  an  interest  jointly  with  the  poor^  which  in  ali 
circumstances  influences  their  condition;  and  from 
their  number,  with  the  means  of  employment,  edu- 
cation, improvidence,  and  dissipation,  they  are 
necessitated  to  feel  an  interest,  and  apply  to  their 
consideration  whatever  superior  knowledge  or  fore- 
thought they  may  possess,  so  as  to  promote  tbe 
permanent  security  of  their  own  enjoyments.  There^ 
fore  it  would  be  a  very  erroneous  and  limited  view 
to  apprehend  in  the  poor  laws  nothing  beyond  an 
institution  of  mistaken  benevolence,  fostering  vice 
and  improvidence;  whereas  the  poor  laws  ^re  not 
an  institution  for  the  welfare  of  the  destitute  only, 
but  for  the  general  peace  and  security  of  the  com- 
munity; they  are  not  only  an  institution  of  charity 
but  of  police,  to  shield  society  from  the  evils  of 
mendicity  and  crime.  If  we  exclude  the  aged  in 
distress,  or  thjt^  able-bodied  in  wfint  of  employment, 
we  fail  to  obtain  one  great  object  of  their  establish- 
ment. Causes  of  distress  will  arise  from  these 
effects,  and  how  are  they  to  be  met?  The  aafferart 
cannot  starve,  therefore  they  must  either  beg  or  steal, 
or  be  relieved.  If  we  tolerate  the  first,  in  ever  so 
limited  a  degree,  we  open  a  door  for  the  admission 
of  the  greatest  evil  that  the  poor  laws  were  meant 
to  avert.     These  poor  laws  now    regulate  sixteen 
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millions  of  people;  though  in  the  present  improved 
condition,  they  still  form  a  vague,  unconnected  piece 
of  machinery^  fallini;  with  oppressive  weight  on  the 
hapless  objects  of  poverty,  as  they  provide  no  con- 
stant relief  for  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  parish 
or  anion,  or  have  gained  a  settlement.  Cases  of  this 
sort  are  of  daily  occurrence,  frequently  in  the  case 
of  labourers  migrating  from  one  part  of  the  King- 
dom to  another  in  search  of  employment,  while  the 
present  relief  is  only  extended  to  a  day's  provision, 
and  then  the  applicant  is  forced  by  necessity,  if  his 
means  are  exhausted,  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  or 
beg^  or  often  apply  to  a  neighbouring  union ;  when 
perhaps  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  remain  even  with 
a  small  supply,  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  get 
casual  employment. 

If  a  fund  intended  for  a  good  purpose  be  perverted  to  a  bad  one,  tlie  fault 
is  in  tboae,  «rho  hare  the  managenent  of  it.  The  idle  and  diisolute  viil 
impose  on  the  industrious  and  deservin|^  if  they  can,  but  it  is  the  fault  of 
individuals,  or  of  society,  if  they  succeed.  The  poor-rate  was  intended  for 
the  distressed ;  bat  if  it  is  wasted  on  vice  and  improvidence,  then  the  oppro- 
brium rests  on  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  fund.  The  worthless 
portion  of  society  will  not  labour  now  any  more  than  they  did  in  Elizabeth's 
time^  if  they  can  live  by  standing  \vith  their  anns  folded  at  the  cor- 
ners of  tbe.fttreeta,  apparently  loolcing  for  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
desiring  never  to  find  it— or  by  touching  their  hats  to  passengers, 
drefesed  !n  #ags  and  apparent  destitution— by  presenting  tracts  or  matches 
for  sftlf ,  as  an  excute  for  beggary^or  else,  by  expoeing  Infants  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  so  as  to  excite  compassion.  All  these  caaes  arise  from 
a  defective  police,  and  a  deficiency  of  employment.  The  power  should  be 
vetted  In  the  guardians  to  give  employment  to  the  poor  in  all  cases  of  emer- 
genoy,  and  aQ<tordUig  to  their  different  circumstances  and  capacities ;  then 
would  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  acquiring  a  trade  or  becoming 
•rlUieers  be  provided  for,  and  there  would  Ve  no  complaining  in  qw  streets. 
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SECOND   PROPOSITION   CONTINUED. 


COMPARISON    BETWEEN   THE  AOE   OP  ELIZABETH    AND   THE   PBEtENT   REIAN, 
WITH   RESPECT  TO   LABOUR. 


The  duty  of  Government  to  provide  employment  for  its  subjects^ a  scheme 
to  supersede  all  the  turnpike  trusts,  and  repair  all  tha  hig^iw»ya  in  the 
Kingdom  at  the  public  expense— a  plan  for  enrolling  the  employed 
labourers  in  a  police  force,  whose  activity  should  be  called  into  acUon 
in  case  of  any  emergency— the  establishment  of  a  Poliee  Oaaetfee— its 
advantages  to  the  farming  interest  and  commerce— ita  effects  on  the 
cities  and  towns — the  saving  in  the  expenditure  by  it— objections  to  the 
plan  obviated— the  discontinuance  of  the  turnpikes  would  be  a  relief  to 
the  public  generally-^an  impolice  tax— the  manner  of  eondvctiiig  Ot 
present  plan — the  mode  of  raising  the  money  beneficial  to  the  piMv,  by 
its  not  falling  on  the  small  tenant,  and  affojpding  employment  to  all  classes 
during  the  winter — ^improvements  In  the  roads  are  benefteUl  to  all— the 
violent  opposition  to  the  old  schemes— the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  ^ 
labourer  consists  in  employment— an  erroneous  idea  prevails  that  pas- 
pers  work  for  the  public  in  their  youth. 


It  is  the  general  complaint,  by  unemployed  rani* 
titudes,  that  all  occupatious  are  full  in  every  field 
of  adventure.  But  from  what  cause  may  we 
attribute  all  this,  when,  in  spite  of  every  disadvan* 
tage,  men  are  daily  rising  to  distinction  in  every 
profession.  It  is  the  slothful  and  the  indigent 
that  generally  make  such  complaints,  and  they 
obsequiously  do  so  in  order  to  assure  themselves 
that  they  are  not  altogether  wrong  in  continuing  to 
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misspend  their  time.  Since  it  appears  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  distinguished  men  were  poor  at  the 
beginning,  a  question  itaay  naturally  arise — do  not 
men  exert  their  abilities  more  on  that  account  to  be- 
come eminent  ?  Although  we  are  ail  familiar  with 
instances  of  fortunes  realized  from  nothings  it  will 
be  found,  on  reflection,  that  instances  are  com- 
paratively few,  of  men  who  began  business  with 
fortunes  having  ended  by  greatly  increasing  them. 
Many  a  poor  boy  has  made  twenty  thousand  pounds 
before  he  was  forty  years  of  age ;  but  few  who  had 
ten  thousand  at  the  age  of  majority,  are  known  to 
have  doubled  it  with  their  years.  So  that  there  is 
reason  to  hope  many  a  poor  lad  on  entering  into 
life,  may,  by  the  power  of  application,  self-denial, 
and  honorable  intentions,  combined  with  talent,  rise 
to  eminence.  These  are  the  only  means  of  raising 
the  best  qualifications  for  a  prosperous  life ;  for  it  is  a 
clear  induction  that  the  great  mass  of  the  prosperous 
were  originally  poor.  All  may  not  be  so  successful 
as  others,  **  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle 
to  the  strong  :'*  but  they  who  aspire  from  a  rational 
feeling  of  emulation,  will  undoubtedly  attain  the 
happy  reflection  that  they  have  done  their  duty  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

One  remarkable  dUtiaotioD  of  the  present  state  of  aoctety*  since  the 
Eliaabethan  age,  is  that  the  Act  for  establishing  the  poor  laws  was  chiefly 
an  Act  for  the  enforcement  of  industry,  intended  to  meet  the  mass  of 
vagrancy  that  grew  out  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  tnm- 
4ilioB  from  slavery  to  free  labour.  It  was  never  calculated  that  men  might 
be  willing  to  work  and  not  find  employment ;  the  great  difficulty  then  was 
to  overcome  the  propensity  of  idleness  and  vagabondage,  not  to  procure 
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them  remunerative  occupation.  During  tbis  reign  there  were  several  Acts 
of  the  legislature  to  enforce  the  idle  to  labour-— one  of  which,  at  a  specimen 
of  many  others,  was  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  directing  householders  using  haK 
a  plough  of  land  (that  is  half  such  a  quantity  of  land  as  a  team  of  oxen 
might  plough  in  a  year,)  in  tillage,  to  require  any  person  they  might  find 
unemployed  to  become  their  apprentice,  either  in  husbandry,  or  in  any  art 
or  mystery ;  and  if  he  refused  (being  undcrt^enty  years  of  ag^)  to  bring 
him  before  a  justice,  who  was  almost  compelled  to  commit  him  to  ward 
(prison)  until  he  consented  to  be  bound.  Tt  appears  it  was  then  difficult  to 
procure  apprentices,  now  it  is  equally  difficult  to  find  masters,  arising,  most 
probably,  from  the  trouble  of  teacliing  young  persons  an  employment  or 
trade ;  when,  for  the  same  cost,  and  less  inconvenience  to  tlie  masters,  a 
practiced  person  could  be  procured.  The  real  amount  of  agricultural  labour 
CO  raise  our  necessary  provisions  is  now  but  as  8  to  10  in  100.  In  Queea 
Elisabeth's  days,  when  labour  abounded,  we  have  no  exact  date ;  but  from 
the  quantity  of  corn  grown  on  large  estates,  compared  with  the  quanUty  sold 
beyond  their  immediate  consumption,  (§ee  the  produce  tf  the  immetut  tt* 
tates  of  Hawsled^  in  Smffblk,  in  1460,  in  Appendix^)  we  may  confidently  assume 
that  then  there  were  quite  as  many,  if  not  more  than  there  are  at  present 
employed  in  husbandry  in  Italy  or  Spain  at  the  present  day,  being  85  to  100, 
(that  is  in  the  supplying  food  for  100  men,)  it  requires  85  to  labour  in  agri- 
cultural  employment*  At  present  there  appears  not  a  lack  of  industry  but 
of  profitable  employment,  all  trades  and  occupations  being  full.  Manufac- 
turers continue,  as  they  increase  their  machinery,  to  employ  a  few  more  bands, 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  doubling  their  produce.  Our  trades  and  mechanics 
have  done  tlie  same,  so  that  at  this  time  there  appears  a  permanent  redun- 
dancy, arising  from  tlie  cause  that  so  few  are  required  to  supply  the  rest 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  the  framers  of  the  new  poor  law  overiookcd 
this  essential  difference,  and  prescribed  a  remedy  more  calculated  to  suit 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  than  the  reign  of  Victoria.  Those  who  think  there  is 
more  labour  than  labourers  would  render  an  invaluable  service  to  the  public 
by  pointing  out  the  vacant  occupations.  There  appears  now  a  permanent  re- 
dundancy of  labour,  that  is,  there  are  more  people  than  can  find  employmentoa 
the  terms  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed :  and  to  compel  them,  by  any 
legislative  machinery  to  be  employed  on  lower  terms,  is  certainly  impolitic ; 
not  only  tending  to  the  degradation  of  the  people,  but  an  absolute  weakening 
of  the  national  strength.  For  our  part,  it  la  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
observe  how  every  source  and  channel  of  employment  is  filled  to  overflow- 
lug,  there  is  no  hour  by  nightlor  day,  no  senrice  or  drudgery,  office  or 
nttendancet  whether  by  waiting  the  arriwls  of  coaehet  or  fteam*carriafee— 
by  blacking  shoes  or  sweeping  crossings  and  cfaimniet-*-by  plunging  into  the 
bowels  of  dunghills  for  carrion  and  refuse — ^by  scrutinising  with  diligent  eye 
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the  morniDgf  ejectments  of  houses,  Hhops,  and  warehouses— by  ransacking 
the  depotiu  of  sewers«  drains,  and  the  beds  of  rivers  for  chance  bits  of  coal, 
iron,  old  bones,  and  marine  stores— or  by  administering  early  and  late  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  to  the  numberless  wants  of  tlie  sons  of  toil,  by  supplies 
of  ready-made  coffee,  baked  potatoes,  kidney  puddings,  &c.,  ail  of  them,  and 
a  numerous  catalogue  of  minor  employments  by  which  a  sixpence,  a  penny, 
or  a  mouthful  can  be  earned,  are  crowded  with  competitors.  Yet,  for  this 
social  malady,  the  new  law  has  not  offered  any  efiectual  remedy.  It  haa 
opened  no  new  sources  of  employment,  but  only  provided,  under  specious 
pretexts  and  disguises,  a  less  discriminative  punishment,  by  confounding 
age,  want,  and  misfortune  with  delinquency. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  governments  to  find  employ- 
ment for  their  subjects.  Our  scheme  is  simple,  and 
easily  put  into  operation;  combining  the  present 
waywardens  and  the  turnpike  roads  under  the  same 
controul  and  management  with  the  commissioners 
of  the  poor ;  the  only  difference  of  management  be- 
ing, that  the  guardians  of  the  various  parishes  should 
appoint  practical  surveyors  under  the  engineers 
appointed  by  the  board.  On  these  works  every 
parish  might  employ  all  their  unemployed  hands,  at 
a  rate  of  wages  something  less  than  the  usual  day 
labourers  receive;  aud  thereby  applying  the  same 
to  a  national  practice,  extending  to  the  United  King- 
dom, there  could  then  be  no  occasion  to  send  a  man 
away  unemployed  to  his  parish,  because  he  was  not 
born  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  place.  The 
saving  of  this  expense  would  be  very  great,  while 
the  nation,  under  the  old  system,  was  the  loser; 
the  man  was  not  to  starve,  if  one  parish  would 
not  maintain  him  another  must.  It  would  be  a 
national  benefit  if  a  board  of  commissioners  were 
appointed    similar  to   those  who   superintend  the 
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present  poor  law*  with  power  to  enifdoy  every 
man  wanting  employment,  besides  enroHtng  tbem  as 
a  species  of  police,  whose  duty  should  be  called  int<i 
action  on  any  emergency — all  the  old  lavrs  of  Uie 
turnpikes,  way*wardens,  &c.  to  be  repealed,  and  a 
new  national  board  of  general  and  internal  police, 
combining  the  whole  police  forces  in  the  Kingdom— 
the  management  and  administration  of  relief  to  the 
poor— with  the  controul  and  direction  of  all  tbe 
roads  and  ways  in  Great  Britain — ^and  at  the  same 
time  an  efficient^  intelligent  Police  Gazette  should  be 
published  under  their  direction  in  London^  at  two- 
pence each,  post-free,  comprising  the  reports  of  the 
several  districts^  and  the  number  of  men  employed 
weekly  in  the  various  counties ;  letters  from  magis- 
trates or  private  individuals  of  improvements  neces- 
sary in  any  part  of  the  nation ;  crimes,  &c.  &c. ; 
{see  police  regulations  in  Appendix^) — and  also  as 
the  present  turnpike  trusts  have  more  particularly 
now  an  altered  position  since  the  general  adoption 
of  railroads,  our  opinion  is  that,  in  justice  to  the 
trustees  in  lending  the  amount  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  the  public  are  in  duty  bound  to  take  off  this 
burthen  by  sinking  the  debt  into  funded  property; 
and  the  present  way-rate  of  the  parishes  to  be  com- 
muted for  an  income  tax  connected  with  tbe  poor- 
rate,  which  would  not  exceed  1|  per  cent.  This  sum 
would  not  only  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  but  re- 
pair all  the  roads  in  the  Kingdom,  and  keep  them 
in  a  much  better  state  than  they  are  at  present,  so 
that   not   a    rut  shall    be   perceivable— trtMoi/^  one 
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single  turnpike  gide.  The  advantage  to  the  fariniDg 
as  weB  as  commercial  interest,  would  be  immense ;  the 
towns  and  cities  would  improve  in  proportion  as  the 
supply  of  agricultural  produce  was  brought  in.  The 
effect  of  such  a  direction  on  the  labouring  population 
would  be  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages»  especially  if  the 
allotments  of  laud  to  the  country  parishes  were  every 
where  practically  performed.  This  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  labourer  in  his  present  condition,  who 
now  actually  spends  more  than  his  income  when 
everything  is  taken  into  account,  (jsee  Appendix  an 
ilhistration  of  six  families)  By  the.  allotment  sys- 
tem the  minor  necessaries  of  life  would  be  more 
increased  I  and  thereby  become  cheaper^  and  the 
poor  better  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

In  the  next  place  we  will  point  out  how  the  savings  of  the  present  expen- 
diture could  be  effected,  and  the  cost  of  their  present  management  saved. 
The  foliowiag  details,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Houae 
of  Lords,  on  turnpike  trusts,  shews  that  in  1829  the  lotal  length  of  the  diffe- 
rent paved  streets  and  turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to 
19,79S  mi]e«^Uiat  the  direct  expenditure  by  the  trustees  on  account  of  these 
roads  during  the  same  year  was  about  £1,500,000  and  the  revenue  about 
XI, 455,000.  But  exclusive  of  this  outlay  the  value  of  the  work  performed 
on  the  roads,  by  parishes,  and  not  charged  in  the  account,  is  esliinated  at 
£100,000— making  the  total  expen4iture  at  ^^1,600,000.  The  length  of  the 
▼arious  cross  roads,  and  other  highways,  is  estimated  at  about  95,000  miles, 
which,  at  the  cost  of  £11  58.  per  mile,  the  usual  average  cost  of  turnpike 
trusts,  the  w>ole  would  actually  coat,  amounting  together,  £l,27<)t,000.  The 
mortgage  debt  is  stated  to  be  ^7,238,93-2 ;  the  interest  paid  on  this  is 
^256,429— manual  labour  only  ^305,175— team  labour  at  ^578,!237,  such 
^ing  the  general  expenditure,  which  leaver  the  trustees  in  an  increasing 
debt  yearly  of  j^44,277<  besides  the  revenue  of  the  highway  rates.  To  shew 
how  the  tolls  have  operated  as  a  most  oppressive  and  unequal  tax  on  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  from  the  different  statements  in  many  parts  of  Corn- 
wall, So\Kth  \Yale8,  some  of  the  Midland  Counties,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
various  places,  we  have  heard  or  a  toll-gate  on  every  two  or  three  miles  in 
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some  directions— one  person  paid  six  tolls  in  less  than  eight  miles,  bf 
passing  out  of  one  trust  into  another.  On  most  roads  the  expense  is  one 
penny  per  mile  for  one  horbe  and  carriage,  and  two-pence  for  two  horses. 
But  to  shew  where  the  savings  of  our  scheme  would  have  a  remarkable  effect, 
enough  to  pay  for  all  the  engineering  and  surveying  requireil,  aecordtng 
to  the  statement  of  James  Macadams,  in  his  report  dated  June  li»  1841— 
Receipts  £1,668,799,  besides  an  unpaid  interest  amounting  to  £1,194,699. 
The  expenditure  is  accounted  for  as  follows  :— 

Manual  Utheur ^305,17^ 

Team  labour 578,857 

Land  purchased,  and  damages  in  procuring  material   ......  56,363 

Lawcharges  .' 39,829 

Repair  of  4871  toll-houses  and  gates. 63,968 

Interest  on  debt,  including  jf 39,875  debt  paid  off    323,342 

Treasurer,  salary  to  clerks,  surveyors,  printing,  &c 166,196 

Improvements   146,769 

ToUl £1,668.799 

A  slight  glance  at  this  statement  will  enable  os  U> 
perceive  that  i£416,000,  if  not  more^  would  be  saved 
to  the  public,  and  might  be  applied  in  manual  labour ; 
for  in  road*inaking,  machinery  appears  needless,  un- 
less some  scheme  may  be  invented  to  break  stones 
with  much  saving  of  labour.  The  effects  of  the 
extraordinary  improvements  in  the  means  of  travel- 
ling have  been  so  striknig  on  the  manners,  as  well 
as  on  the  industry  of  all  classes,  that  it  appears  to 
hasten  on  a  desire  for  greater  advantages.  A  late 
writer  seems  to  be  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
roads  of  a  country  would  be  better  attended  to,  and 
more  economically  managed,  were  they  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  government,  than  when  they  are 
left  to  be  planned  and  superintended  by  private 
individuals.  The  only  objection  of  any  weight 
against  this  plan  is,  that  almost  all  public  works  of 
improvement  arc  made  jobs  of.     To  remedy  such  a 
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tendency  no  one  should  be  appointed  as  civil  engi- 
neer of  a  county  but  those  well  recommended  by  the 
magistrates  and  guardians ;  and  no  commissioner 
should  be  appointed  that  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  civil  engineering,  or  one  by  profession.  This 
scheme,  as  one  pari  of  the  means,  in  conjunction 
with  the  allotment  system,  and  a  national  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law  as  well  as  poor  rates — of 
finding  employment  for  the  whole  of  the  unemployed 
labourers  in  the  Kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieving  the  public  of  a  tax  the  most  impolitic  that 
could  be  devised.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  to 
put  the  whole  force  in  operation,  a  plan  of  which  a 
clever  practical  engineer  could  very  easily  devise. 
In  various  parishes  a  great  part  might  be  set  to  the 
men  as  task  work,  at  so  much  per  load  for  quarry- 
ing and  breaking  the  stones — so  much  per  mile  in 
the  various  districts  and  parish  roads  for  a  certain 
number  of  men  to  prevent  ruts,  to  have  the  water 
by  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  keep  them  scraped 
during  the  winter  and  other  times  of  the  year,  and 
to  spread  the  stones  brought  for  repairs.  The  carts 
and  team  work  might  be  hired  by  contract  in  every 
parish,  a  surveyor  to  be  appointed  under  the  district 
engineer;  and  where  a  large  number  of  m^n  are 
thrown  out  of  work  by  accidental  stoppages  of 
machinery,  or  various  other  impediments,  to  employ 
tbem  on  improvements,  which,  to  a  practiced  engi- 
neer, would  not  be  a  very  difficult  task.  The  day 
labourer  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  work  done, 
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according  to  the  decidon  of  the  engineer;  the  over- 
seer to  be  appointed  by  the  surveyor  out  of  the 
number  of  the  labonrens,  he  being  paid  one-third 
more  for  his  ability  in  forwarding  or  putting  forward 
the  work  in  hand.  As  to  the  present  outlay  of  toll- 
houses and  gates,  they  may  be  sold  to  liquidate  the 
mortgage  debt. 

As  we  have  proposed  an  income  tax  in  Hea  of  the  way  rat^,  which  WoqM 
include  all  clattes  that  are  generally  interested  in  the  pmployni^t  orth# 
Ubourer—coniuiencing  at  £100  per  annum,  at  1^  per  cent,  would  raise  more 
than  t\ro  millions  per  annum.  The  same  reason  applies  to  this  rate  as  we 
have  observed  in  the  poor  rate,  falling  with  unequal  burthens  on  the  smalt 
tenantry.  This  amount  would  keep  the  roads  in  better  repair,  employ  tre- 
ble the  number  of  hands  in  manual  labour,  and  in  the  winter  months,  when 
road-making  is  best  performed,  i\\  the  masons,  gardeners,  paviers,  brick* 
layers,  plasterers,  &c.,  and  several  species  of  employment  whick  it  fflo^ped 
by  inclement  weather  and  frost,  might  be  allowed  to  fill  up  their  unemployed 
time  as  quarrymen  and  breakers  of  stones,  preparing  of  materials,  and  in 
improvements— furh  as  wIdfeD&ng  lanes,  rbads,  ahd  fbotpatbtt  and  ih  Iftt 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities,  there  are  various  employments  which  an  effi* 
cient  engineer  could  point  out,  that  might  be  beneficial  to  the  public* 

*  There  appears  in  the  last  Sessions  of  Parliament  an  Act  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  and  for  the  more  efiectuaf  employment  of  the  poor, 
empowering  the  commissioners  to  open  wldef  stretfiB  ia  the  denae  aad 
crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  .and  to  purchaae  and  pull  down  houses. 
The  Act,  according  to  its  title,  is  confined  to  the  metropolis,  but  which 
ought  to  be  Extended  to  all  our  large  cities  and  towns,  Liverpool,  Rrialal, 
Manchester,  &c.  01  all  modea  for  employing  labourers  there  is  noie  noxe 
generally  beneficial  than  house  and  street  building.  In  the  construction 
of  a  single  house  or  k  portion  of  a  street,  it  is  difficult  to  ^Int  Out 
any  of  the  meebanieal  trades  wlrieh  are  not  tmplojtd.  AU  thoao  who  mm^ 
on  the  three  raw  materials  of  mechanical  industry,  in  brick,  wood,  and  iron — 
the  mason,  the  smith,  and  the  carpenter,  to  which  may  be  added  the  plnmlfer, 
the  glaaier,  the  painter,  &c.  &c.,  In  whiirfa  every  master  employa  a  lottf  tnfai 
of  labourers  dependent  upon  him.  The  house  must  be  fumiahed  aflor  it  ia 
built,  and  how  many  trades  and  their  respective  labourers  must  here  be  also 
required.  To  these  resources  of  labour  may  be  added  the  paVi^r,  the  road- 
maker,  and  the  aewer-difges,  irtio  aw  alao  noeasaaryt  and  im|tft  to  be  ^pHL  la 
requisition  in  various  other  parts  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
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For  iiit^9«i  our  isi|nroved  roadtt  the  gr^tX  inUnd  maaafacioriiig  towns  witli 
which  England  is  studded,  could  not  exist ;  they  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
obtain  the  rude  products  of  the  soil  and  the  mines,  almost  as  cheap  as  if 
they  lived  In  eonntry  viHages.  And  owing  to  the  gigantic  scale  on  wfaidi 
all  sorts  of  industry  is  conducted  in  them,  the  scope  afforded  (or  the  em- 
ployment of  the  most  powerful  machines,  and  the  increase  in  the  speed  of 
conveyances,  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  that  has  resulted  from  the 
lorsialioQ  of  good  roads.  On  the  supposition  that  it  takes  two  days  to  tra* 
vel  by  an  uneven  ill-made  ro#d  between  two  places,  and  by  improving  the 
road  the  journey  might  be  performed  in  less  than  one,  the  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  the  distance  was  reduced  one  half.  There  Is  at  the  same  time  not  only 
a  saving  of  time  in  travelling,  bu^  also  »  saving  of  cost ;  the  latter  is  ofte^ 
of  much  more  importance  than  is  commonly  supposed.  To  the  farmer  the 
time  and  expense  ia  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  it  enables  him  to  apply 
mors  manure  on  his  ft^id  at  thf  same  cost* 

A  carious  notion  prevailed  when  the  first  plan  of 
extaiding  turnpike  roada  from  the  metrqpolis  to  the 
distant  parts  of  the  country  was  in  agitation ;  the 
counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned 
Parliainent  against  it,  allegiag  that  the  remote  coun- 
ties would  then  be  able,  from  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  to  sell  their  produce  in  London  at  a 
lower  rate  than  they  could  before ;  and  that  their 
rents  would  be  reduced,  and  the  cultivation  ruined 
by  the  measure  t  The  old  plan  of  making  and 
repairing  roads  by  contributions  of  labour  is  not 
peculiar  to  I^gland,  it  was  at  one  period  general 
all  over  Europe.  The  general  plan  was,  that  all 
petsons  engaged  in  husbandry  were  obliged  to  labour 
rix  days  each  year,  before  or  after  harvest,  upon 
the  public  roads^-the  fimners  and  landlords  being 
at  the  same  time  obliged  to  find  horses  and  carts, 
Meording  to  the  extent  of  the  lands  occupied  by 
thein.    The  inconveniences  of  such  a  scheme  are 
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i^any  and  obvious,  those  who  cnnklgei  no  pty  fbr 
their  work^  and  who  performed  it  against  their  Kill, 
would  only  iraste  their  time  aiMl  kidiMtry,  asd 
there  is  besides  a  great  loss  incurred  by  the  inter* 
rnption  of  the  regnlar  pursnits  of  the  laboivrer. 
A  icnqwledge  o(  these  disadvantages  led  to  the  alter- 
ation in  the  early  part  of  Geo.  III.,  from  a  commuta- 
tion of  labour  to  a  tax  on  land.  This  roeasove  has 
had  the  best  effects ;  previous  to  its  taking  place,  the 
roads,  even  in  the  most  cultivated  districts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  were  in  the  worst  possible  slate ; 
now  they  are  the  best  in  Europe;  and  yet  a  stifl 
greater  improvement  in  many  parts  would  be  an 
additional  advantage  to  the.  country.  Wbenerer 
the  means  of  internal  oommunioatiou'  ane  defideiut-  hi 
a  country,  the  inhabitants  must  unavoidably  acattir 
themselves  over  thesuiface.^  Cities  were  (Oi%jnalIy 
founded  by  individuals  congri^gating,  iiidre  for  the 
purpose  of  natipoal  defence,  and  probection» /than  for 
any  other  eause.  Tbe^  food  and  itiel  niadtetMe4rf 
by  the  inhabitants, .  and  the  raw  produce  on  whicb 
4heip  industry  is  Xo .  be.  ejceited,  must: Jbe  tibpooglit 
<from  the  country;  and  that  at  a  greater  distance, 
according  as  the  size  of  the.  city  increaaes;  sQ.that 
tAtiaiately' the  -ooat  ^  eonveyanee  may  be  suffietent 
to  balance  the  more  particular  advantages.  Hence 
the.jmposHihility.  of  an  exteusive  eity  or  larffe>town 
emtifig  any  where,  withotit  posseiisin^  exCiiuftive 
means  of  commimic^tiio©,  either  wjith  tUe.f nmNmd- 
^ing' couQtryi  or  wkh  other  countries,  by*  w^ 
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Hovever^  the  mikin  thing  an  the  free  pHnciple,  is 
such  a  freedom  for  the  labourer  that  he  may  use  it 
to  the  bt$t  advantage.  It  is  labour  only,  that  most 
despised  of  all  things,  which  gives  vala^  to  all  the 
re^t,  and  to  everything  else.  The  liberty  of  its  pofr- 
sessors  i$  to  tarry  it  and  to  offer  it  to  whatever  person 
may  choose  to  purchase.  Though  itis  a  trueviaxim 
tliat  parish  allowances  onght  never  to  compete  with; 
or  be  an  equivalent  for,  the  fair  wages  of  labour,  as  it 
ought  not  to  be  the  interest  of  any  perscm  who  can  get 
employment  to  be  a  pauper,  the  lowest  rate  of  wage^ 
of  the  free  labourer  ought  to  be  better  than  parish 
pay ;  -tliongh  the  method  of  setting  the  work  of  the 
roads  to  certain  gangs  of  workmen,  perhaps  regu<- 
kted  in  a.  similar  way  to  the  work  in  t|ie  Cornish 
mines,  would  obviate  many  of  these  difficulties, 

TImb  ivriflUlplcft  of  tike  poor  Uwt  aodtlid  WAy  rAtes^  oKght  to  be  eonnteted 
wilb  tbo«e  oX  police  and  popular  instructloii ;  ia  Ueti  ol  fostering  vice,  idle- 
QfBs,  and  improvidence,  they  should  be  administered  so  as  to  be  instrumental 
in  their  prevention  and  discouragement.  It  is  highly  important  in  sane  tioni  ng 
any  ^|i^lative  pfovision  for  a  poor-rate,  (rom  whicbuo  many  oensaqutneta 
vise,  to  consider  whether  those  reasons  which  are  urged  in  favour  of  a  poor 
law  can  justify  and  counterbalance  the  evils  which  pauperiam  in  its  present 
stot&cotpils  upon  tlieiMltiqn.  .  Ti^^indkpaX^itgmaent  aatigned  is  that  tiie 
poor  worlc  for  society  ip  theis  youtkand  health,  and  therefore  they  ought  to 
be  maintained  by  society  in  sickness  and  old  age.  This  assertion  is  not 
correct.  All  men  in  a  state  of  freedom  work  for  themselves,  the  benefit  to 
■ociety  is  iacideatal  not  iBt(Q9ti<»ii«it  awd  takas  p laoeonly  beeaamtht  pios- 
perity  of  the  aggregate  is  made  up  of  the  prosperity  of  the  individuala  of 
U'hich  it  ift  composed.  The  labourer  works  for  his  employers  for  stipulated 
vagcsf  thit  It  be  tellM  his  li^oar  at  thft  nafke  t  price :  for,  whatw^r  are  the 
H&oal  wages  of  labour  in  .any  district,  such  wagea  are  considered  the-maricet 
price.  I(  it  were  worth  more  the  competition  of  employers  would  soon  raise 
that  market  price.  When  Uie  employer  has  received  a  week's  work  from 
th«  l«tti»urer,  and  (be  labourer  4  week 's  wBgl^  f^'^'n  the  evployer,  thfitt  is 
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an  «Ad  of  the  traMMiUm^the  muttfir  hMbeen  bcBcflted  by  te  «ofk«  Mi 
the  labonrer  by  the  wages— they  hanre  aftade  aa  ezehaage  and  been  aanf  afly 
aecomflBodated.  If  the  amotint  of  work  and  of  waf  ea  be  auch  aa  waa  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  each  haa  done  justtee  to  the  otbef  «-the  temaactVaii  h 
complete  in  itaeU;  and  no  obligation  remains  on  either  aide.  Bot  aa  the 
idea  of  a  further  obligation  is  Tery  common,  and,  like  all  other  erroneoat 
ideaa,  in&mieal  to  the  well-being  of  soelety«  it  may  be  Well  lo  examiM  it 
more  ssinnlely.  When  the  capilalbt  lenda  a  hnndred  ponnda  t«  a  U-adca- 
man,  and  receivea  for  a  year's  interest  the  sum  of  &we  ponnds«  each  party  U 
e^nally  benefited— the  capitalist  by  the  interest  he  receives,  and  the  tradei- 
man  by  the  use  of  the  moneys-each  reeeivea  an  equivalent,  and  all  IMhtr 
obUgaUons  are  at  an  end.  In  like  manner  a  labourera  atrength  and  skill  is 
his  eapitsi,  and  for  the  use  of  these  for  a  specified  time,  he  demanda  sadi 
intereat  aa  their  vatae  in  Urn  neighbourhood  will  eammand.  If  a.maBletf 
n  hone  by  the  day  or  the  journey,  he  reoeivea  a  price,  and  he  who  paya  the 
price  is  under  no  further  obligation  to  the  man  who  lata  it.  A  labourer  hst 
iiol  to  let  the  atrength  of  a  horae,  but  the  strength  of  a  man,  whiA  bdag 
less  than  that  of  ahorae  ia  let  lor  a  less  price— 4he  strength  of  «  horae  beias 
let  from  5b.  to  ISs.  a  day,  and  that  of  a  man  at  Is.  6d.  or  9s.  adny  $  or  ia 
places  where  labourers  are  scarce,  as  in  harvest  time,  and  labour  conic- 
quently  dear,  from  ds.  to  6s.  a  day.  When  the  baker  oflbrs  his  bread  lar 
sale,  or  the  hatter  exchanges  with  the  shoemaker  a  hat  for  a  pair  of  ahoes; 
when  the  landlord  receives  £2  for  his  acre  of  land,  or  £10  a  year  for  the  ase 
of  his  house,  the  case  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  Is  precisely  the  same  when 
a  labourer  who  wanta  money  offers  to  an  employer  (he  use  of  his  strengdi 
tor  ten  hours  a  day  for  Is.  6d.  or  3s. ;  llhe  employer  mu9t  make  a  profit  of 
the  money  he  lays  out,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  work  performed  for  this  sam 
win  be  ultimately  worth  more  to  him,  and  he  wanta  more  work  done,  he  em- 
ploya  more  hands,  or  perhaps  stimulates  their  industry  by  offering  a  larger 
ium.  Tlie  labourer  accepts  the  offhr,  the  work  is  done,  and  iHien  the  wi«es 
are  pdd  both  are  gidners,  and  there  ia  no  further  obligation.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand,  in  addition  to  atrength  and  good  conduct,  a  man  ollera  ^e  ad- 
vantagea  of  skill  or  knowledge,  obtained  l>y  much  study  and  practice, 
aueh  for  instance  aa  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  languages,  sciences,  law,  or 
medicine,  or  if  hii  aituation  ia  attended  with  great  danger,  the  price  de- 
manded is  greater,  but  the  Iwrgain  is  of  the  same  nature ;  and  men  of  every 
profeasion  should  have  the  same  equal  clidm  to  peaeions,  half-pay,  or  other 
allowances,  if  the  aigument  is  permitted  in  any  one  case.  But  if  the  employer 
pays  more  thati  the  labour  is  worth  to  him,  if  he  speculates  unwarily,  or 
lives  extravagantly,  and  is  thereby  reduced  to  poverty,  he  has  no  claim  upon 
the  men  who  once  employed  him— he  cannot  ask  them  to  give  addittonsl 
payment,  inaiimnchas  the  former  transitions  were  complete  in  themselves, 
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■ad  tlitfc  was  no  obligation  remaining.  Yet^  if  the  labMirer,  unlike  tbe  in- 
dutlriou§  bee,  who  gather*  honey  whiht  the  sun  shines,  and  lays  up  a  Btore 
for  winter,  is  idle,  and  neglects  in  the  spring-tinie  of  lift  to  proTtde  for  tbe 
fatnre,  a  time  of  sialcaess,  or  the  winter  of  old  age,  and  thus  comes  to 
povaity,  he.  In  like  manner,  has  no  claim  upon  his  employer,  still  less  has 
he  any  claim  upon  society ;  for  if  he  has  been  idle  or  profligate,  he  has 
already  received  more  beneflta  from  society  than  he  ev«r  conferred  upon  it ; 
and  If  there  is  no  oUigation  on  the  part  of  an  employer,  for  whom  he  has 
worked,  there  can  be  none  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  he  has  not  laboured. 
With  regatd  to  his  claim  upon  the  parish,  the  rate*payers  have,  in  sll  pro- 
bsbllity,  reeeived  no  service  from  him,  perhaps  they  have  never  seen  him, 
or  he  may  have  been  brought  up  at  the  public  expense.*  And  an  honest 
principle  would  have  led  him  to  strive  by  industry  to  obtain  the  means  of 
paying  back  to  the  rate-payers  aH  thai  they  had  been  compelled  to  pay  for 
htm.  This  reasoning  does  not  tend  to  diminish  acts  of  volnntary  kindness, 
but  rather  to  stimulate  them  $  for  we  are  all  obligated  by  Christian  princi- 
ples, domestic  affiietlony  and  ties  of  kindred,  mutaaUy  to  assist  each  other  in 
oflieee  of  f^iendihlpv  kindness,  and  charity,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of 
our  Scfionr,  who  went  about  doing  good. 

*  Dr.  Franklin  states,  in  reference  to  the  employment  given  by  tbe  English 
poor  Uws«  that  the  best  way  of  doing  good  to  the  poor  is,  not  by  making 
them  easy  in  poverty,  but  by  leading  or  driving  them  out  of  it.  In  my  youth, 
lie  lays,  I  travelled  much,  and  I  observed  in  different  countries  that  the 
more  public  charities  were  made  for  the  poor,  the  less  they  provided  for 
themselves,  and  of  course  became  poorer ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  less  that 
was  done  for  them  tbe  more  they  did  for  themselves,  and  of  course  became 
richer. 
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THIRD     PRQPOSlTiO>N.  -. 


D«  T«|:  A«SI»r4VCfi  rHP   MW8  MJIX   «irB  .TO  TH«  AlUOblOMTIOIf  QT  TBS 

CONDITION    OF   THS   PEOPLE. 


Lord  Bacon 'ii  ideas-  King  Alfred's  ne«r  model  of  the  constitution— the 
nationtl  adflrinistMioii  tof  a  ^li^^-^a  re^islMi  'tff '  the  laws  neeetaary 
respepting  the  receivers  of  atelen  go«d8»  and  the  degrading  teodencgr  ef 
oathB'-first  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  ought  to  be  a  capital  offence — a 
regulation  of  various  clatses  of  dealers — ^the  neceasltf  of  an  Ihspectiao  of 
<he  Umts  which  relatf -to  Uie  «ell^btlag  •f  soeltt/^^-iidtby  the,u»4iiaikiC 
inCormers— the  vigilance  of  the  police  ought  to  be  mostly  agauwt  Ihe 
receiver — the  principal  receivers  aid  and  assist  thievery — thieves  seldom 
go  on  the  highway  without  first  obtaining  a  knowledge  where  tlieir  boety 
can  .be  disposed  of--which  is  spent  in  riot  aud  debauchery — ftb^  lamMBse 
traffic  in  stolen  goods,  both  here  and  on  the  continent— the  neighbourhood 
of  cities  and  towns  where  a  police  is  at  present,  is  infested  with  beggars  and 
thieves^-police  are  Co  be  app^iivted  for  the  usittaooe*  comfiaxt,  and  sdety 
of  the  inhabitants— Boards  recommended — no  effectual  means  while  the 
prcfieut  police  forces  are  separately  conducted— in  towns  or  parishes  there 
is  ff  e<itteiitly  na  dlscrl^tinatiim  between  thoatt  In  Bfeceasity  and  inipoitotv-- 
a  combination  of  the  police,  the  poor*  and  the  highways  4esirfdbk'^U 
objects— obtained  by  a  knowledge  of  facts— on  fourteen  points — Sect.  2, 
with  14  conditions  relating  to  piiblicans,  beer-shops,  gin-thops,  and  inns- 
Soot.  9,  eacoUiug  all  the  men  eiiifa(Ky«d  on  the  roads  nad  eisewherc^.t^t 
are  paid  by  the  state  as  a  police— Sect.  4,  a  list  of  13  different  claasrs 
of  dealers  and  employments  needing  inspection—Sect.  5,  plan  of  a 
Bolioe  Gazette. 


The  preTentioii  of  an  evil  is  always  better  than 
its  cure»  for  which  reason,  if  it  be  in  the  ^wer  of 
the  legislature  to  diminish  teoiptatioB,  or  its influ«- 
eaoe^  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the  moist  effi^vdom 
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means  of  diminishing  the  offences,  and  increasing 
the  happiness  of  a  people.  He  who  is  vigilant  in 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  vicious  men,  does 
well;  but  he  ivho  prevents  them  from  becoming 
vicious,  does  better.  If,  however,  in  any  state, 
there  are  difficulties  at  present  insurmountable,  in 
the  way  of  improving  political  institutions,  and  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  people,  it  may  be  well 
to  observe  some  consideration,  wherein  a  judgment 
of  ^me  sort  may  be  formed  bow  far  the  regulations 
of  law  are  of  a  nature  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
support  and  s^dvancemen  t  of  the  population*  We  say 
haw  far,  for  as  in  many  sobjeets,  espeeially  in  tho«e 
vlrhich  relate  to  commerce,  plenty,  riches,  and  to  the 
number  of  Uie  people^  more  is  wont  to  be  expected 
from  laws  than  laws  can  do.  Laws  can  only  imper- 
fectly restrain  that  dissoluteness  of  manners  which 
impairs  the  very  source  of  population.  Laws  can- 
not regulate  the  wants  of  mankind,  their  mode  of 
living*  or  their  desire  for  those  superfluities  which 
fashion,  more  irresistible  than  laws,  has  once  intro- 
duced into  general  usage,  and  which  custom  has 
established  into  the  necessaries  of  life.  Laws  cannot 
induce  men  to  enter  into  marriage,  when  the  expense 
of  a  family  must  deprive  them  of  that  system  of 
accommodation  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed.  Laws,  by  their  protection,  in  assuring 
to  the  labourer  the  fruit  and  jMrofit  of  his  labour^ 
mdy  assist  in  making  people  industrious,  for  witiiont 
industry  the  laws  cannot  provide  either  sustenance 
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or  einployment.  Laws  cannot  make  the  corn  to 
grow  withottt  U»U  aad  care,  or  trade  to  fJouriBh 
without  art  and  ttiligenee.  In  fipit^  of  all  hi^v  tt^e 
expert,  laborious^* or  honest  workman  will  be  ^m* 
pioy^  in  preformee  to  the  hiacy,  the  aaskiifaK  Iba 
fraudulent  and  evasive;  and  this  will  Velate  to  two 
iBdividoals  of  the  rame  village^  as  well  aa  the  people 
of  two  different  coantries,  which  eommimicate  with 
each  other*  or  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  natu- 
ral baaiB  of  t)*ade  in  rivalship  of  quality  and  pvioe,  or 
of  skill  and  enterprise.  Every  attempt  to  force 
tradd-  by  ^peratioafi  of  law, .  that  ia  by  oompeUiiig 
persons  to  bay  goods  at  one  mariiet,  WhMi  thtf  ean 
obtain  cheaper  and  better  at  another,  ia  aare  to  be 
eluded  by  .the  quickHiigbtednesa  and  mGwaam 
activity  of  private  interest/  or  lo  be  frmln^ed  iiy 
retaliation.  Ona  balf  of  tha  commemal  iawa  of 
aU  Btatea  is  caloolaled  laeralf  to  aounterai*  Ika 
reatrietiona  which  have  bMa  inipMed  by  aiber  atatOL 
Perhaps  the  only^  way  ia  mhidk  the  infMposiCaoB 
of  law  is  salalary  ia  trade;  is  ill  tke  pvafetttiaii  of 
ftaods. 

TiM  Mfl«totM  lord ^itueon's opMon tt them, alonoit tiro etatauMttai 
Vli«n  tlMjr  irere  miMh  l#|i  «oliiiBi^«ifff  m^i  fOMidcf iMTb^H*  f Imtlf  ^ft 
at  presentf  wm,  ^^that  the  code  exhibits  too  much  the  appearaace  of  n 
heterogeneout  mast,  concocted  too  often  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  aftd 
fi:cini#tlr  ^ithoni  tfait  ittm  Af  ^cevmraUdkUiatcamiariiirairi 
minute  discueslon^  or  a  due  attei^tioii  to  Hie  rcvUiq^  of  tbe  fjvi'l^liilfaib 
or  how  far  these  provisions  hear  upon  new  and  accumulated  statutes,  Intro- 
dacfid  Into  PariiaaMQt  often  witlMut  eKfcer  tonalderiddn  or  kAmMt^  md 
withoft IhoM prt^MtlaM wki^^rtL ahp^ nae^mry frhf|»  iffmM^^M 
made  which  may  affect  the  property,  the  liberty^  and  even  the  fives 
of  tiioitiatads.''    However  much  we  may  glory  in  the  general  etc^fottee  of 
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our  criminal  lAir«  yet  there  U  no  truth  more  eiear  and  obviout  than  thU. 
A  further  reason  may  also  be  given  for  the  great  multiplicity  of  laws  which 
iteeesBarily  will  be  Che  caae  where  any  Kingdon  ia  diVidM  teto  ^ovitclal 
eatidbliabiifiitay  and  not  andtr  oae  comnon  diiymatioo  oi  Uwa,  tl»oii|h 
under  the  aama  aovereign  power ;  aa  it  happened  under  the  Sason  heptarchy 
which  consisted  of  seven  independent  Kingdoms,  part  of  whose  customs 
and  Iftwa  renahi  to  Ihe  prtaent  dqr*  A«d  cvtn  witli  th«  ftaHOt  dlfiat(m  of 
England*  ScpUand,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  we  find  their  jarring  interests  a  cause 
of  continual  dispute,  contention,  and  jealonsy.  King  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
executed,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  new  model  ef  the  eonsUtatloa«  which  ha 
•floGtod  by  reducing  the  whale  Kii»gd«m  voder  one  regular  and  gradual 
aubordtnation  of  government,  wherein  each  man  wu  answerable  to  his  im- 
mediate superior  for  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  nearest  neighbour  t 
for  to  bin  we  owe  that  ■Basterpitee  of  Judicial  pol%,  the  $ abdiviaion  ol 
England  into  tithing  and  hundreds,  and  also  into  counties,  all  andar  the  in- 
fluence and  administration  of  one  supreme  power— the  King.  From  this  idea 
wo  may  tMee  tibe  advucagea  of  a  natloiial  Admialstratioft  of  polkt,  wWtfcnp 
applied  to  the  mMOtoaance  of  the  poor^  the  aodal  order  of  ednca^on,  or 
all  those  regulations  in  a  country  which  apply  to  the  comfort,  convenience, 
and  safety  of  the  Inhabitants,  whether  it  regards  their  security  against  pan* 
p«rien»  or  thA  tffbct  produoed  hgr  m^'*!  w^d  crivlnal  oftoaees* 

Those  laws  tbsr^re  which  have  a  material  elBbet 
on  the  pfospeiity  of  the  natioo,  and  an  iiqurione 
tendency  to  demoraliae  the  laboaring  population^ 
besides  those  we  ha?e  hinted  at  in  respeet  of  the 
pidice  and  the  poor»  are  respecting  the  receiven  of 
stolen  goods,  and  the  degrading  tendency  the  pre-* 
sent  administration  of  oaths  has  on  the  national 
character,  aa  well  as  the  impolicy  and  immense  ten- 
dency they  have  to  encoim^e  falsehood,  these  all 
require  ao  immediate  alteration  or  revision ;  the  first 
woidd  have  the  effiMt  of  eheckii^  rohbery  and  theft, 
which  the  present  law  does  not  provide,  by  making 
the  ceoeiving  of  atol^i  goods  an  original  ofilmce, 
pnnishable  in  a  more  severe  manner  than  the  felony 
of  stealing,  and  in  addition,  the  receiving  of  money. 
No.  21.  4  I 
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baistk-tvotes,  horses;  x^ttttte;  poultry '  bfaby  mMeHal  im* 
Ihittg \^hatMever,  tb'betbe  saiM  as' Mteffiflg  goods 
atld  etiMteh ;-  6itid^6o*^dMf tCitfg'  Hay  mi^'ehai^ 
\tRh' felony  tir  Idfcfeay  ta  iw^  competmt  to  give  en- 
9^nte  ^gBimttbe  reaver  r  tifid  i^'€^a^dt  i*oviderf 
^at'tbe  (BBtitaoliy  and  evidence  q(  ijodi  priooipil 
felon  'agaiii9t  the  receiver,  or  the  evidence  of  tbe 
receive  against  the  Mott,  BhsA  not:  be  of  itarif 
6affld(«it'to  eonvfct.^  In  the  jfbrmation  of  aoeb  a 
^&tem  tir^law,  it  fe  abgohitely  niecessary  that  €«]« 
irhould'  be  taken  to  aecnre  a  Regular  and  perfect 
executfon;  by  measis  of  a  proper  sttperratendeMt 
atoA'inspectiOii'.  WitboM  thidttie  best  la*#8  wiH 
rj^mainadead  letter  Such  has  inlact  been  the omt 
with  respect  to  sev^al  of  the  veiy  exodlent  «tat«Ms 
now  in  force;  relative  to  the' receivers  -of' «ttilefi 
goods  *;  and  such  alsor would  hd  ikte  ease'  wilh  wgarl 
to  ihelaws  relative  tb  the  Mteaoe;  if  a*<syi^teiii'tad 
not  beet^  established  tbisedare'its^exeeiitioti;'  "if  it 

*  It  appears  that  in  London  only,  out  of  1060  prisoners  tned  in  the 

qpofinfi^ii^^  v«rf  .tvtTi^  V><wB»or*4^ffrtrv^^*»*«^W*tfH«n(iiPnv>^ 

subsistence.  And  it  may  be  estimated  that,  in  all  England,  including  tfaote 
6fflettders  who  are  tried  at  the  county  8es«ion^s,*ti|iirafdk  6r  MOb  hiUMdiiali 
«tet|)5ii«n  AflttinftiioffMtetVajre  tlu*frwt»^ldli  UfDtkihfkpxM)kC[fmwrj^»$ 
without  charj^^r  or  iriends .  ^  It  would  b^  far  m<^  desirable  to  traniy^^  the 
greaterpart,  or  all  the  criminals,  than  to  employ  them  only  a  certain  period  in 
JdrivTct  Alips  and  feCAtidiMtte  llilt  c«iitttry ;- and*  tlietfalispbitillMil«MJttast 
iffgftt  1  ^^  €OKdD9ifd PHi  ,a  Vetl^  prm^^  Mmi\ th^ey  jv^M  SfeffQ%.,)W1a 
cannot  the  government  send  theni  out  in.  their  own  ships  of  war,  instead  of 
employing  tranft|iorts ;  the  immense  number  of  ships  of  Vaf  l^iitg  ih  ordi- 
n^-ttO^  be  easily -equipped!  without  their  «iilinan«e^  {^vdorfawiif 


Tbe^e  would  carry  out  storesr  and  an  immense  nvrnfier, of  ;fMm^n^  at  a 
less  expense  than  by  any  other  means.  *  '  - 
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J>c  allawcrd  that  the  f  revention  of  /criines  ia  ul  j€;^3|; 
0f  ai^mucU  Ji»porta4ic^  to.  society  afii^^^yjfiuq^id^rflr 

b9i$  sliewo  tb^t  ^kiU;  aad  ii^enuity  ba^Jbcj^n  .ei^r 

ilaily  ecMiimftttedv^  tbeo  tbrae  ofifen^e^  ai*^  progyr^sf iJt^ 
and  inQr.eai9Ug«  It  19  a  c)ear,de^pm^rjMiiQ^.Q.]tl??( 
some  active  priBci|4fiis  waniing»  which  d(Oe«rj|otr.a4 
preaent  exist»  for  the  purpose  of  ;raiidpnagutli^/j§ 
]aw0  effectual  Tbis/priufciple  ^  actiyitjyiHt  W^Jt  (9 
be  eat^bli^bed  by  the  iatrodu^tiqa.pf  ^.(natipnid 
paUcej  witb,9uch  a  ayetem  o(  x^\^atip^i\^ufik9l!A 
attach  Jto « all  dasaits  of  daaler-Si  ivbcv  in  ib^rr jinitf^ 
^(Mirw^Mritb  8Q((;iQty«  are  .ja  a  train  of  .eQj$qup9giflg> 
iHtiier  dinficUy^iHidke^lyi  pr  coUa$er,ally,  tcaaaaptiow 
iff>fttMnimoi!aJ«  a/rfiu4ideot,  or  A.miscbiejirQps.pati^Fat 
'Xbh  idaai  jQf  iragidating .  trades  .spspected,  qr  jo;  aaj 
d«8rae<liabf)#  t0  b«  perverted  to  ^^l^b.  ^eforiffu^npurr 
^9#s  i»nflt.iMyaD  thai 3urji9IW)]di?aiQ^  of  this  co/ivitry. 
Publicans  have  long  been  under  _  regulations  pre- 
aeribed  *  by  jiiagi8ti>atesr*np^wp>  b]:Qk^r9  also ,  ba  va 
been  of  late  yeaira  regulated  to^a  certam  extent  by 
atatWt?^  W^  the.  sg^q  principle,  sIiomW  l^e  ^xtep4^4 
to ofeker dealeraaUiided  104  ^i^Noltaing.  isan  moceiii 
a.  greater  degree,  th^  necesjsity  of  inspecting  the 
eMcutioQof  all  laiwa  pf  jr^gnd^iytiQoafiwbfe^e  Jlhe,weU 
being  of  mdety  isconcerned^  than  the  abuaea  ^bich 
occur  with  regard  to  the  two  classes  just  named. 
Many  ax^ellenl  rules  are  establisbed  by  the  J^is|»7 
tare  and  the  magistrates;  but  while  it  is  seldom  the 
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irtt^feM;  of  the  deprived  or  ^ifeifaoiiMt  pmitoti  of 
these  two  (;la83es  to  adhere  to  8uch  rules^  by.  what 
fneaAir  •can  their  eXeeutiofr  bei  ensuted  ^m&  as  la 
operate  as  a  complete  protection  to  thie  public? 
Certainly  not  by  the  operation*  of  commoa  law, 
tbt^oogh  the  medittm  of  idfofMi^i^/sinfce  indepen- 
dent of  the  invidious  nature  of  the  offence,  exfie- 
rienee  sbevrsUhat  the  public  good  rat^ly  enters  into 
the  consideration  of  persons  of  this  description,  who 
look  merely  at  their  own  emolument^  and  freely 
holding  the  penalties  of  the  rod  by  Whieh  money  is 
privately  extorted ;  and  the  parties  laid  under  contri- 
bntiofi  iw  the  purpose  of  aHowiog^  them  to  eoetinoc 
the  practice  of  their  abuses,  whi^h  the  agency  used 
.^»r  this  ueAtrious  purpose  was  meant  to  prevent 
The  honest  and  fia^ir  tradesmen,  a6  things  are 
at  present  circumstanced,  are  by  no  means  on  ao 
equal  footing  with  men  who  ,  carry  pa  business 
fraudulently.  Those  iair  traders  who  hate  aoifaiDg 
to  dread,  would  therefore  rejoice  at  the  system  of 
inspection  which  is  proposed,  as  having  an  imme- 
diate tendency  to  ahi^d  tbemtfrom.  fraudulent  qqid- 
pelitfion,  and  to  protect  the  public  againet^  loMvef y 
and  dishonesty.  Nothing  therefore!  i^n  be  ttlore 
true  than  the  observation;  '^  that  if  there  were  no 
receivers,  there  would  be  no  theives ;' '  deprive  a 
thief  of  a  sale  and  a  ready  market  for  his  g^ods, 
and  he  is  undone. 

If  tbe  fltreiig  arm  of  the  law^  and  the  vigour  and  eiieif^r  »f  the  police»  be 
directed  ia  a  partkular  oMiwcr  againit  receivtrsi  the  chief  part  of  thete 
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:f9bl|frltl  M^  burg l«rie«,  M^h  #rf  bq  0^1^  4f«fk<^ed  op  ^cew>ynt^j[  tjbf  «^^ 
of  violence  which  attend  them,  would  absolutely  cease  to  exist ;  and  the 
source  for  plunder  ieing  thus'  removed,  robberies  on  th^  Mgfiway  aloVte 
-trbuHk'selten  kn»Wtr  ttw  |mrt)osQQt'tln»AvfntfrerjvherBllie  sMnvmild 
:be  f)«H|plied,  while, the  (^dvaptagps  were  in  the  same  proportion  diminished. 
The  result  would  be,  that  in  the  suppression  of  receivers,  the  encouragement 
to  becotAe'thle«<es  knd  rDblMfi  it6dld  H  takM  awiiyv  and  Hie  pftttttt  defrft- 
4«tan  miist  either  return  to  boaeat  )abtiiv,  as  vseful  memberp  of  soctcty^^^r 
submit  to  be  starved.  However  obvious  and  desirable  such  a  measure  would 
be,  it  has  hitherto  never  been  put  !nto  practice  t  the  tause  wbtcfa  pHncipnlty 
;hia4frra  U,  la  the  dl^^luted^Ufei  of-  tbs  |wMo«  fcrcM  iti  the  mivfouakparM  #f 
U^  Kingdom,  and priAcipallj;  ia  the  metropolis..  This  is  occasioned  by  the 
jurisdictions  clashing  with  each  other,  and  preventing  the  full  operation  of 
ft  proper  iy^m  W  vigiUn<;e  aAd  ^h«fgy.  At  preadAt  Ibfc  jtt»Micdb»S'frf 
the  v4vi^iM  pf4ke .  ffvrcoa  .ii^  aU  the  Unrn$  and  cidea*  do  not  ext^d  b^qyoiid 
the  liberties  and  bqandaries  of  the  town.  The  number  of  the  principal  re- 
ceivers^  who  aid  or  assist  the  thieves  in  the  purchase  and  eonceahnent'f  f 
ithfliBverl»8iQleii|frMii  tiietMt  inlbrtiation  that  cmh^c/b^^et^AXf^* 
60  to  J  09;  in  all  of  whom  not  more  than  30  can  be  said  to  be  persons  of  pro- 
perty«  who  can  raise  money  to  purchase  articles  of  considerable  value. 
It  rafely  liapp^s  that  thieves  go  tipon  ttat  highway,  or  eotaiiiit  buiglttMs, 
iMi^il  Um  laoney  they  have  previously  a«<iuired  U .  exhausted,  and  spent 
mostly  in  riot  and  drunkenness ;  and  having  in  their  cups  laid  a  plan  for 
new  depredations,  negocfations  are  frequently  entered  upon  with  the  m^ost 
favourfte  receiver,  y/tkO  (to  use  tfa«ir  (Mm  Mnguage,)-  is  Ukely  to  be  elauiidi, 
-  Bad  lek«ep  tfaait  aeerete.  The  ^Un  Is  expUiaod,  some  lienor  is  drunh  to 
.the^^od  liifik  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  hour  fixed  when  they  are  to  .return 
with  the  booty.  If  plate  is  expected,  the* crucible  is  ready  in  a  small  fur- 
nace built  for  the  purpose.  Instantly  to  melt  it,  and  arrangements  are  made 
fbr  the  Immediate  concealinent  of  thk^  other  artlclee.  There  are  (says  Col- 
<yttheea,)  exeeptkmt  to  thU  ffuie»  where  t|e  raeeWert  ar6  vmt  trusted  ttU  the 
.booty  is  aequired,  and  where )%  is  la  the  firstlnstance  removed  to  the  houses 
of  the  thieves,  or  to  those  of  son^e  of  their  friends.  But  it  seldom  remains 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  obliterate  the  marks,  for  money  must  be  pro- 
cured. Most  thieves  are  improvident,  their  wants  are  therefdre  preesihg, 
eonseqnently  they  mutt  ten%  The  receiver  knows  thia,  and  makes  his  own 
terms,  which  is  seldom  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  value. 
The  plunder  thus  purchased  finds  a  ready  vent  through  the  extensive  con- 
nexions of  the  Jew  dealers,  both  in  tills  covntry  and  on  the  continent.  *  By 
this  account,  and  from  the  statutes  referred  Co,  U  may  be  ooncelTed.  how 
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polis,  where  a  great  part  of  wliat  is  purloined  in  the  country  is  taken  to  be 
96iki    A^^'fSMskk  IIk^)bb8€lV^^-^oa^lacJ«tfllt>6^«IM^rea4nll^Ub»'oeali^ 

pancies  tp  wbich  humaa  nature  U  continually  prone.  Prom  jsuch  ^.  varietj 
oV  causes' a' wtse  legislature  ouglit  (o  indeavoiii'  t^  'hAt\h  t^e  peaciibferciti- 
unni^tikR  lfia«fUloiifl<UVtfuMt7/tMt  iK«ifttlMtaiid^  tti^^fiLrMaamaitf 
h«i|),ce9t535cr9i;5e4»,wciety.^till  iji^jct^d  jijW^  ^^  4|8A^)u;vipi^^-9^(iji^ 
and  unless  some  more  efficacious  means  are  adopted  in  finding  everj  idle 
init/w6Hl^i¥)  4:4i«te'>ii#eoid«abkai^it|eikMtidi  Ult'^oii^<Uiei^%lir  Ml%^> 
aiv,HM4«^9.f^t^^t(»f  ofii^ieiJ^lK^qf^  .,,,;    ^-.rt^irq   -jifil     . 

.^.fftMit^«ft9riy)«|>nmed  in  a.4ittlf  way«*iQrirftfn1fii^emiii|«  Wtm^r' 
sweepers,  dustmeoi  porters,  apprentices,  journeymen,  stable-bow.  iteneraat 
Jews,  and  others,  in  one  year  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  ha^  been  estimated 
aklttilbOWfaiidlik'Mllo^vk)^  ^     '■    •'     ••'*    '\      »t»^     ''»♦     ^v/,! 

/im:7.i   ^  ..'•'.     '*. •  Toi>^.,    ,   .,  /    -.Wufi':''  . 

'    Articles  0/  new  and  old  Iron. 5^000    £iOOJ0OO 

».»   iiiinif^  «>i»t    M.^.ii»Hoppgnt>v^<.»  1,M0  .*.Utai  ojo^jfl^'*- 


Lead    .*. 2,500. 


-! : ■ Pewter 500    .J.... 

,  r.We«rliifrAp)«r^Jlcdi«i4ilM^tiHQi|»(4..lw«niJJ'JJJt:  vtb^OOir^    *> 

.    Pl9Cfqoc^sfro,pAopi%^,^w,,^,>,.^,..,y^;,^^^^^  rr^fWi... 

Silk,  Cotton,  knd  woollen  Yarn,  embeztled  by  wfnclers'    '  wfiU 

•  ■  =FWP'^V?^R^Yaf^^e^a^rtW!t?-W^  IT' 

Ctepredationa  on  hiffhwaya,and  b»rglai'ie« ,....«       150,000 

•  Pirate  iteming  «n/'^«tlAigiiSdcletS\\  J:: ^  SAIAM*  •'  " 

f<.  <9br|iiliB/'honfte  qf|tle|t'«Hf«fii  Btjftr^g jGomii. l¥o«|. .» tw^^JAkft/*  .: 
vender,  Poutoes,  Turnips,  knd  Vegetables S        *'^ 

cuntie..............^..^ 

•  - '  f  <Thi»(  p«Widu^,'iil  iHdr i>«lliabn«  tii<^lb^<l<bKll  ViflCi»iyiiia,"-  -• ' 
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in  'the'  sfiapfe  bf  ti  hali()ha1,'s\«stehiaii(!;  ^uViertiffiiillVN' 

growth"  and  |)^n(gf<^^  oif  viciotts  hlaibife,  ^nd  bttier 
irfegqJsinties  ipculeut  to  civil  sbciVty.,  i^lttiougli) 
tliere  are  >  ^om  m  ?ario<is  toMrm  a4»dieities>  a  rtBgiHar. 
oi-ganiaedt>dKfce  forde,  yet  th^ir  juHsdlcfioh  exteftd^^^ 
no  fa^rtber  than  (bei  limits  of  their  borough ;  the  adr* 
joining  parishes  are  often  infesteir  with  inipostorer; 
be^ars^  and  tbii^ves,  who  know  the  thne  best  silit- 
ing  thrir  tnovements  to  evade  them  altogether*  -It  rs 
indeed  true  that  there  is  a  species  of  police  applteA- 
ble  to  the  poor,  and,  in  some  few  instance,,  severe^ 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  moral  and  cwminal; 
offeifces  ^  but  such  prevention  is  not  guarded  by  any 
features  of  a  useful  police,  it  is  without  the  proper 
springs  to  put  it  in  motion.  Indeed  the  whole  of 
our  national  police  is  witbout^  thai  watchful  and 
supmntending .agency  wfaioh  is^ndispensibly  neces- 
sary toprodnce  a  preveuthre  ?flffect ; '  attd  to  this  canse 
is  chiefly  attributed  the  grMt  imrease  of  indigence, 
pauperism,  vagraticy;  ^  e^nd  pHpties ;  Jpf  police  forces 
are  to>be  undei»t(OMQd.t0i€»»im&eaU  those'Wgulations 
in  a  country  which  apjftft*' this  ^c<wlllbW,  *onve- 
nience^  and  safety  of  the  inWb^tantSt  Xi  vvould  be 
advantilgeoQs  that  all  the'  police  in'  the  Kingdom 
should  be  regulated  by  one. directing. bead,. ^nd  by 
whom  all  t^c  information  necessary  for  their  direc- 
tion should  be  r^stered  and  recorded,  with  informa- 
tion tranamitted  weekly  from  every,  district^  as  we 
shall  hereafter  enumerate.    Boards  have  been  long 
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established  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  revenue, 
because  of  the  intricacy  of  the  subject;  and  the  roost 
minute  strictness  to  a  very  complicated  system, 
required  the  constant  attention  of  able  and  intelli- 
gent  individuals.  •  But  the  most  important,  the  most 
labourious,  and  the  most  arduous  and '  iotricate 
branch  of  statistical  inquiry — the  regulation  of  the 
national  police^  have  been  assigned  to  no  responsible 
subordinate  agency — no  effectual  means  having  been 
established  for  the  purpose.  Though  the  present 
poor  law  commissioners  have  certainly  a  power  of 
restraining  much  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  crimes  of 
pau(>ei*ism,  and  might  still  more  assist  in  suppressing 
paoperiscn,  improvements  may  be^  and  are  often 
suggested  by  individuals  of  greater  intelligence  and 
more  extensive  information.  Tbes?  are  rgected  as 
innovators  or  intruders,  because  tbey  reside  perhaps 
in  a  neighbouring  parish.  And  again,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  their  funds,  assigned  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent^  theffe  is  seldom  much  discrimination,  there 
is  no  time  for  minute  inquiry,  the  object  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  unfortanate  applicant  in  ^he  easiest  manner. 
The  management  and  mode  of  relief  ui  different 
parishes  frequently  vary  as  much  as  the  parishes 
themselves.  The  parish  officers,  guided  by  no  fixed 
principles,  are-  sometimes  right  and  often  wrong. 
Established  rq;;ttlattons  afe  changed  frequently, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  a  new  officer,  who 
adopts  a  theory  of  bis  ovifn,  equally  erroneous  with 
that  of  his  predecessor.     Some  are  anxious  to 
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acquire  credit  by  diminishing  the  rates  which  fre- 
qoently  reduce  virtuous  indigence  to  great  and 
unnecessary  distress,  Mrfaile  others^  careless  and 
ioiprovident  of  money  which  iis  not  their  own^  give 
encouragement  to  vice  and  idleness  by  a  profuse 
and  indiscriminate  distribution.  Other  instances 
occur,  where  persons  requiring  relief,  perhaps  from 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  controul, 
are  sent  from  one  repulsive  officer  to  another,  until 
at  length  wearied  out  by  fruitless  attendance,  and 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  impudent  importunity,  which 
characterizes  vicious  pauperism,  or  disgusted  by  the 
contumely  and  abuse  with  which  they  are  loaded, 
they  retire  to  their  miserable  abodes  if  they  have 
any,  and  pine  away  and  die  for  want  of  sufficient 
sustenance.  A  Board  of  general  police,  combining  the 
immense  expenditure  which  attaches  to  the  relief  of 
the  indigent,  the  improvements  and  management  of 
the  roads,  with  the  other  disbursements  connected 
with  objects  of  police,*  involving  in  the  general  details 
innumerable    items    requiring  investigation    and 

*  Metropolitan  police  employ  4,338  neo,  at  a  eoit  of   SW^fiOS    10    S 
Expentet  applicable  to  prisoni,  houses  of  correction, ) 

prioonertt  trials,  witnetsea,  coroaera   expenaes,y    150,000     0   0 

rewards,  and  Tacrants,  from  the  county  rate  • .  •  • ) 
Expenses  applicable  to  convicts,  as  reported  in  the) 

llouse  of  Commons,  in  hulks,  and  at  New  South  >    110,500     0    0 

Wmles  3 

Skpenses  of  rewards  to  persons  apprehending  offen- >       9 650     0    0 

ders, &c«  •••.••••••• •••••••••••,•••••••)         ' 

Other  expenses  applicable  to  establishmenU  in  the?     34000     0    0 
metropolis  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••$ 

Police  establishments  in  other  cities  and  towns 200,000     0   0 

810,653    10   S 
No.  21.  4  K 
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coDtroul,  and  having  in  ?iew  objects  more  imme 
diately  and  closely  cDnnected  with  the  heat  intraeaU 
of  society ;  whereby  not  only  regnlating  the  eeo- 
nomy»  but  improving  the  measures  calculated  to 
prevent  moral,  political  and  criminal  offeaeea. 
Ill  order  more  clearly  to  elucidate  the  great  advan- 
tages  which  are  likely  to  rjpsuU  to  the  country,  by 
the  establishment  of  soeb  a  Boaid,  in  redttdog  the 
national  expenditure,  and  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  society  in  general,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  the  following  brief  detail  :— 

That  A  Board  of  general  and  internal  Police  should  he  eataMie^rd,  to 
emhraco  i^th  He  Anotiona  all  obieeti  In  mf  degree.  etnMetiod  with  the 
eaanaltien  of  Wf^f  or  a  ^\^gn4^  ntftte  of  moials^  prp^vcin^  pfifipvAm, 
vagrancyi  or  criminal  offence*,  with  an  immediate  vieir  to  the  adoption  «f 
the  best  and  most  eSlBctnal  means  of  intelligence  and  lahomr  {  and  to  iaft»- 
tigate  by  #  thorongli  kf^vrledge  of  fm^tt^  fipr  Ih?  Jf^rfo^ti  of  increasing  ^ 
productive  labo|ir  of  the  cpuntry,  epcoi^raging  ind^stryt  checking  idleness 
and  vagrancyy  and  securing  the  peacefnl  subject  sgatnst  the  injaries  arising 
liTDm  qrimiaal  off nce»^irith  tbif  pari^lar  yipifi  to  trfie  cpfiLifaiK?  of  the 
affairs  of  paupers  \n  erery  parish  in  the  Kingdomi  and  to  be  anthorited  to 
apply  for  information  to  the  resident  ministert  parochial  oAcers,  and  hi|fc 
constables,  on  the  following  points  :«• 

Sisqr-f« 

1,— Thennmber  of  indigent  persons  totally,  supportedf  specifyinf  their 
ages,  lormrr  occapationt,  stfita  of  their  fifdtht  the  nnmb^  and  fK)^  of  ffif^ 
children,  whether  maintained  in  or  out  of  a  workho^fCt  t|ii^  n^nher  of  #dilii 
and  youths  employe4  in  labour,  the  children  employed  in  schoola  of  indns- 
try,  the  nature  of  the  labour  they  peiTorm  and  the  profit  arising  from  the 
Uhpur  of  \»oth  ^ller  deducting  th^  cost  of  ^aw  materials  anil  other  expenses, 
the  causes  which  ha^e  prpdiiprd  P^nperMQi  applicable  VQ  eaplk  cla^y  whether 
innocent  or  culpable,  f^it.  period  tihey  tmm  p{»/|rgA8ble,  tM  yearly  ^pense 
incnrrod,  the  place  of  birth,  th»  character  of  husband  or  wife,  or  of  indiri* 
duals  if  unmarried,  whether  blind,  lame,  decrepit,  or  f^om  insanl^  or  say 
other  cause  incapable  of  labour,  with  such  other  queries  ay  m#y  be  di^nglt 
pertinent  i  the  whole  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table,  with  cotnmna  to  he 
filled  up  by  th*  persona  to  whom  they  are  transmitted. 
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^. — A  similar  table,  exhibiting  the  names,  agei,  and  occupations  of  the 
paupers  reraovi;d,  the  reasons  assigned  for  tbbtr  reraovaU  the  parish  to  whicli 
Ihry  are  leraotneil,  the  ilsUace  and  specifted^esp^nse  of  the  jovme^r,  and  at 
Whose  cost. 

3. — ^A  table  exhibiting  in  colnmns  the  whole  aggregate  expenses  of  the 
parish  in  lodging,  fclothingi,  fOdd,  medleal  asnitftahce,  removals,  law  chaise, 
«x]^eiite  ef  pablU  Meetings,  4Hd  all  wthet  dis^tfraementi,  arraeged  under 
distinct  heads. 

4. — A  table  shewing  the  rental  of  the  partdh,  the  rate  assessed,  whether 
rrck  rent  6f  reduced,  alio  €b  Whdt'ettenfe  redueed,  < if  the  present  law  of 
«esiesftii»!iit  4ft  itHI  enforced)  tie  nviiiber  off  pemonft  who  actaaUy  pay  the 
•ssessment,  and  the  amoant  of  the  naraber  liable  to  pa]s  who  are  excused  on 
the  gromnd  of  exemption  of  the  rental,  &e. 

5.* A  table  exhibiting  in  coUmira  the  specified  food  of  different  kinds 
usually  consamed  by  the  poor,  detailing  each  article  comprising  their  com- 
mon diet  and  beverage,  with  the  expense,  according  to  the  price  for  the  time 
being,  calculated  to  be  coasmmed  by  a  single  person,  by  a  man  and  bis  wife^ 
by  a  faasUy  eomprising  a  man,  wife,  and  ene,  two,  or  more  children. 

6. — A  table  shewing  the  uswiil  rent  paid  for  houses,  cottages,  or  lodgings, 
for  the  different  classes  of  the  poor,  according  to  their  respectiw  oocu« 
^tions. 
t.— 'A  ti^le  shewing  the  Usual  earrlings  of  hiechanic^  lahoufers,  ice.  He. 
6. — A  table  shewing  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  parish,  averaged 
according  to  the  agricultural  mechanical,  and  otl^er  employments  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  distinguishing  whether  mal^  or  femdle  appfefitices,  ^Iso 
the  number  of  the  youth  of  botit  sexes  not  bound  out  i»  mistets. 

9, — A  table  shewing  the  resources  for  employment  in  eacti  paHsti,  arifting 
from  agriculture,  handicraft,  manufacture,  ti'ade,  shipping,  Usheries,  hiines, 
canals,  railroads,  or  other  public  worses  {  stating  whether  there  is  an  abun- 
dance or  a  searcity  of  labour,  and  if  scarce,  the  cause  of  ktich  ^eareity,  and 
the  num^eif  of  labourers  and  others  d«t  of  em))loJ^  loir  ti^  tiiii^  beihg,  aiid  oC 
what  elask  di^i  deseription* 

10. — The  number  of  schools  for  the  edncat^oii  ot  ihe  ctiildr^n  ot  ih^  poor 
in  the  parish,  iiie  salaries  for  educat^oh^  tiie  AhmW  of  chitdhin  educated, 
ihe  number  abdve  six  years  df  age  utoedUcaUSd,  With  feasohs  whethl^r  ftom 
the  inabiUty  of  their  t»arentB  bt  any  dther  Hvtst  ^  also  t  list  of  other  schobis, 
with  the  number  of  the  masters  and  kchdiars,  stAtliig  the  professtonAl  and 
the  differehthrahchesof  Mubat&oh,  WbethCr  fehglUh  of  foreign  linguages, 
dasiical,  dtathbihiti(ial,  &d.  Hb^. 

11. — 'fhe  number  df  vagrants  or  mendicant^  who  are  in  th^  habit  of  Ask* 
ing  alms  In  the  parish,  assigning  reasons  why  they  are  permitted  to  db  sik 
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IS.— A  return  from  the  high  consteble  of  tlie  number  of  vmgntktm  paeecd, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  and  the  expense  incurred  and  on  wboae  aceonat. 

13.— That  on  receiving  the  taid  retuma  every  nonth,  the  aaatiHaieoionew, 
or  two  or  more  aasigned  to  the  pauper  department^  shall  ayatematiae,  aad 
digesti  and  from  the  nunute  facta  thns  disclosed,  (besides  reporting  their 
opinion  to  the  officers  and  magistrates  of  the  parish  and  neighbonrhood,) 
make  every  year  a  report  to  the  Home  Secretary  of  State,  with  auck  propo> 
sitions  for  the  improvement  of  the  pauper  system,  as  the  facta  disclosed 
shall  suggest  to  their  minds  to  be  proper. 

14.— A  report  of  the  several  parishes  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  bridga, 
the  number  of  men  at  work  on  them  during  the  month,  at  what  wagca,  aad 
whether  by  task  work  or  contract. 

Sect.  II. 

1.— That  the  commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  call  upon  the  clerks  oi 
the  peace  in  the  different  counties,  for  lists  of  the  names  of  persons  Ifcensed 
to  sell  ale,  beer,  and  other  liquors  in  each  parish,  with  the  sign  of  the  hoase, 
whether  an  inn,  tavern,  coffee-house,  hotel,  common  alehouse,  or  beer-shop, 
and  to  establish  rules  and  orders  for  the  proper  conduct  of  aoch  house, 
varying  the  same  according  to  circumstances  and  locality. 

Rules  amo  OaDSRs  ron  Pubug- houses,  &c. 

l.—No  licensed  publican  shall  permit,  on  any  pretence  whntcver,  aay 
debating  or  political  clubs,  nor  suffer  any  books  or  papers  to  be  read,  or 
songs  to  be  sung,  of  a  seditious  or  immoral  tendency,  on  pain  of  losing  bU 
license,  in  addition  to  the  hazard  of  conviction  and  punishment,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

S«-~ No  publican  shall  permit  journeymen  or  workpeople  of  any  deacrip- 
tion  to  assemble  in  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  nnlawfol  combiaatlona  or 
confederacies,  which  may  disturb  or  obstruct  the  general  industry  of  the 
country,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

3.— No  pay-table  shall  be  permitted  in  any  licensed  alehouse,  aince  jaar- 
neymen  and  labourers  are  therebv  enticed  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
ment,  weekly  earnings  improvidently. 

4. — No  publican  shall  offer  allurements  to  apprentices,  journeymen,  &<.. 
by  the  introduction  of  unlawful  games,  such  as  wrestling,  cards,  dice,  &c.« 
boxing,  badger-beating,  and  cock-fighting,  or  any  other  pernicious  anosc- 
meats  by  which  they  may  be  enticed. 

^.-^No  publican  shall  suffer  any  person  to  remain  tippling  until  they  get 
drunk,  nor  shall  any  beer,  spirits,  or  other  liquors  be  drawn  to  persons  eo- 
tering  the  bouse  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  theii 
license  for  three  years. 
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6*-*No  pubUcaa  sbaU  harteur  in  Ills  or  her  hovae,  toy  smuggler,  doffert 
dealers  in  or  uttcrera  of  baae  aouiy  lottery  insurers,  nor  any  knoam  or 
reputed  thieves,  rogues,  vagabonda,  and  loose  or  idle  persons. 

7.—M0  publican  shall  draw  any  liquor,  beer,  cider,  spirit,  &c.  on  a  Sup- 
day,  except  to  persons  who  are  travelling  or  lodging  in  the  house,  under  the 
penalty  of  losing  their  license  for  three  years. 

8.— Every  publican  allowing  a  person  to  leave  his  house  drunk  shall  be 
liable  for  the  damage  or  injury  he  or  they  may  commit  on  any  person  or 
thing,  besides  the  fine  the  magistrates  may  enforce  on  the  drunkard. 

9.— Every  publican  is  enjoined  to  shut  up  his  or  her  house  regularly  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  not  to  open  it  until  a  convenient  hour  after 
day-light  in  the  morning,  except  inns,  where  coaches  change  horses  by  night, 
or  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

10.— It  is  particularly  expected  by  the  licensing  magistrates,  that  all 
publicans  shall  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  entered  into 
recognisances,  and  given  security,  that  they  shall  keep  good  order  and  rule 
in  their  respective  houses  during  the  term  of  the  license,  (which  ought  to  be 
frqm  £60  to  £80,  instead  of  £10,  because  £10  at  the  original  granting  of  the 
Act,  was  as  much  then  as  £90  is  now,  if  not  more) ;  and  that  such  order 
cannot  be  preserved  unless  they  themselves  shew  a  good  example  to  others 
by  the  most  perfect  sobriety  at  all  times,  and  by  not  suffering  profane  swear- 
ing, and  obscene  language.  All  publicans  convicted  of  being  drunk,  or 
allowing  a  drunken  man  to  leave  their  house,  shall  be  disqualified  for  holding 
a  license  for  three  years. 

11.— No  publican  shall  be  suffered  with  impunity  to  mix  or  adulterate  his 
liquors,  or  to  sell  ale,  beer,  or  spirits,  but  by  the  legal  ale  or  spirit  measure ; 
nor  shal!  admittance  be  refused  to  parish  ofRcers,  constables,  or  police,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  seeing  this  rule  strictly  obeyed. 

IS.^It  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  wherever  it  shall  appear  In  evi- 
dence before  the  justices  appointed  to  renew  licenses,  that  any  or  either  of 
these  rules  and  orders  have  been  infringed,  the  publicans  so  offending  shall 
be  considered  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  shall  not  be  entrusted  with  a 
license  the  following  year. 

sscT.  HI. 

That  it  should  be  advisable  to  enrol  all  the  men  employed  on  the  various 
roads  in  the  Kingdom  as  a  working  police ;  for  whiqh  service  they  shall 
receive  an  additional  remuneration,  and  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
magistrates  and  engineers  in  the  district  whenever  called  for,  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night  that  their  services  may  be  required  ;  and  weekly  or  daily  to 
give  information  whether  any  beggars  or  suspicious  characters  are  or  have 
been  within  their  district,  and  if  needful  to  retain  them  by  the  desire  of  the 
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magistrates  as  a  part  of  Uic  police  of  the  district^  after  thf^y  leave  the  tm* 
pioymcnt  on  the  htghvttyst  &c.,  Instead  of  obtaining  employment  elsewhere. 

Sect.  IV. 

With  a  view  to  establish  a  systedi  fbr  the  preventioii  of  erimiiial  offeiices, 
(generally  the  offspring  of  idleness  or  loose  and  immoral  conduct,)  und  to 
prevent  the  extensive  operation  of  the  existing  facilities  aftd  tempteioM 
which  are  afforded  by  the  numerbus  purchasers  of  stolen  go^da,  muA  their 
consequent  loss  of  character^  producing  indigeneei  the  codimissioMrt 
shall  be  authorised  t«>  enll  for  a  return  of  all  the  fbllowing  cinsaea  ef  dealen 
in  each  parish  in  the  Kingdom  :>^ 

I.— Purchasers  of  second-hand  hotisehold  gtfodi  fdr  tale. 

ft.— Wholesale  purchasers  of  rags  and  unsei^ceable  cordage  for  tale  to 
paper-makers. 

3.— Retail  purchasers  of  the  tame. 

4. — ^Walking  itinerant  purchasers  of  second*>haiid  apparel  and  other  arti* 
cles  fbr  sale. 

5.— Purchasers  of  secoud'hand  naval  stores  for  sale. 

0.— Purchasers  of  secoild*hand  metals  for  saie^  both  wholesale  and  telail. 

7.— Purchasers  of  second-hand  building  materials  for  salCk 

8.— Pawnbrokers  in  town  and  country. 

9.— Persona  keeping  slaughtering-houses  for  horses  and  other  aninalt  net 
food  for  men. 

10.— X^ollhr-makers,  fel^mongers,  and  others  slaying  and  skinning  honea 
in  the  country. 

11. —Persons  (not  employed  in  the  government  mint)  setting  op  and 
working  any  engine  for  cutting  round  blanks,  or  any  stamping  press,  iy 
rolling  mill,  or  other  Instrument  for  flattening,  stamping,  or  marking  metals 
or  bank  notes,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  any  matriz^  stamp  die,  or  plate, 
will  stamp  coin  or  engrave  bank  notes. 

18.— Hawkers  and  pedlers,  including  petty  hawkers,  doffers,  and  all 
descripUons  of  itinerants  selling  small  warei. 

13.-->Hackney  coaches  in  the  metropolis  and  other  towns  and  cities,  with 
the  names  and  owners  of  all  flies,  cabs,  omnibuses,  &c.,  with  their  places  of 
abode,  and  including  the  name  of  the  driver  of  those  wko  ply  in  the  night  as 
well  as  day. 

Sect.  V. 

The  commissioners  shall  cause  to  be  published  a  Pbltc^  Gialtte  H^ 
week,  to  be  edited  by  a  fit  and  proper  person  under  their  cofltMnI  aikd 
responsibility,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  following  objects-- with  an  im- 
mediate view  of  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  labouring  people  a  strong  seoae 
of  virtue,  loyalty,  and  love  of  thetr  cotintry— to  forewarn  the  uni^ai'y— and 
to  aneat  the  bands  of  evil-doers  by  appropriate  admonitioiii. 
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Plin. — Each  Gazette  to  contain  a  short  ahutrart  or  BonM"  pxi«tin^  Acti  of 
Parliament,  selecting  those  more  particularly  applicable  to  religious,  moral, 
and  crimina]  offences,  if  there  should  not  be  sufficient  other  matter  to  fill  up 
»  Urge  newspaper  sboetyon  the  subject  of  naalr rs  and  aerraiita— 09  various 
trades— 00  carta  and  carriages— on  highways— to  combinations  among 
journeymen— 4o  masters  and  apprentices,  detailing  the  duties  of  each — the 
leading  features  of  thp  pairnbroking  AetSf  with  the  interest  that  may  be 
lagaUy  taken^Aets  rsspefiting  hawkers  and  pedlcts,  and  all  others  caku- 
lated  to  guard  the  lower  classes  agunst  fraud  and  imposition,  with  suitable 
commentaries — the  number  of  convicts  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  with  pro- 
per remarks  aa  to  ttif  olTfiiicesi  trUls*  m4  number  of  years  transported— ;the 
nu<nber  of  convicts  sent  to  the  hulks,  with  their  offences,  Ak'.— a  summary 
view  of  the  higher  bffences  tried  in  each  county — a  summary  view  of  the 
offences  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  in  each  county*  city,  and 
(Ofnif  in  EngUpdy  8cotlaj|d,  or  Wales— advertifenenta  for  the  apprehenaion 
of  different  offenders,  describing  their  persons,  and  the  rewards  for  appre- 
hending them-*the  number  of  beggars,  gipsies,  and  strolling  persons  in  each 
f oni|tfy,  describing  Uytir  persons—^  view  of  particular  cases  in  justice 
sessions  or  police  courts,  whi^b  may  s^rve  for  precedent^  in  others — a  gene- 
ral  view  of  tbe  state  of  the  roads  and  bridges— accidents  on  railways  and 
pfiier  pttblic  tbemngfafaref— «  Hat  of  the  labonrers  in  the  yarlous  countries 
employed  on  the  roeds— besides  concise  remarks  on  the  improvements  and 
employntents  of  the  poor  in  eqttage  allotmentsi  &c.  &c. — and  to  make  it 
more  generally  noticed,  to  publish  short  adverUsements  at  a  fixed  price,  for 
|]^  pale  of  iinda,  MuffP*  »f^  other  pifftterPt  wiuch  mmt  n9t  exceed  one 
half  sbeet|  unless  the  paper  be  enlarged  to  benefit  the  commnnity. 

In  the  distribution  of  this  paper,  one  copy  should  be  sent,  free  of  postage, 
U  every  magistrate  resident  in  tiie  counties^  one  to  every  high  constable 
fA4  other  civil  police  pacers,  at  tho  Lpndon  offi^eSf  iM>d  to  the  cor- 
porations of  cities  and  towns ;  one  to  every  public-house  licensed  to  sell  ale, 
beer,  an4  other  Hqnors,  that  U  may  be  seen  and  perused  by  all  labouring 
pAQple;  al}  oO^  peiyons  to  p«y  p^e  peiify  each.  No  s^mp  being  re- 
quirwly  as  it  is  intended  for  public  benefit,  they  maj  easily  be  published 
by  Government  at  id.  each  paper  weekly.  And  as  they  will  contain  nothing 
•f  what  m»y  be  denominated  news*  although  mnch  that  will  be  yery  interest- 
ing f|i4  >^n^fici9^  to  ftery  person;  90  ^so  they  wi|l  giv^  a  faithful  account 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  disseminate  useful  information  calculated  to 
improve  the  morals  and  babita  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  will 
be  the  dnty  of  this  Board  to  receive  information, 
and  to  correspond  with  the  magistrates,  engineers, 
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mayors,  police,  and  saperintendents  in  every  county. 
city,  and  corporation,  respecting  all  the  necessary 
matters  connected  with  their  appointment.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  keep  a  distinct 
alphabetical  register  of  all  idle,  suspicions,  and  cri- 
minal persons,  with  the  description  of  those  who 
are  reported  to  them  from  time  to  time  to  be  unem- 
ployed and  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  ofiencea  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  The  power  proposed  to  be 
vested  in  a  central  Board,  is  to  call  for  a  return  of  the 
various  trades,  and  the  number  employed  therein 
which  we  have  enumerated,  and  to  have  them  rega- 
lated  by  granting  licenses,  particularly  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  more  than  a  certain  number  of  beer- 
shops,  ale-houses,  and  gin-shops,  and  not  allowing 
in  any  city,  town,  or  village,  more  than  one  in  fifty 
houses,  excepting  inns  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers.  The  habit  of  frequenting  ale-houses  and 
gin-shops,  so  universal  amongst  the  inferior  classes, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  higher  orders,  renders  it  of 
great  importance  to  the  morals  of  the  people  that 
rules  and  orders  should  be  enforced,  with  reelect  to 
publicans  of  every  description;  and  these  commis- 
sioners, as  the  guardians  of  the  people,  appear  to  us 
a  proper  source  from  whence  all  such  regulations 
should  issue.  It  is  in  vain  that  laws  are  made  if 
they  are  not  enforced. 
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THIRD     PROPOSITION     CONTINUED. 

c 

The  tendency  of  oaths — ^the  testimony  of  infidelity — their  efficacy  as  a 
secarity  to  veracity ^good  men  will  speak  the  truth— bad  men  will  not 
either  vith  or  without  aa  oath— men  of  doubtful  eharacter  anoertaiik— 
oaths  of  alleg;iance  amoogftt  the  Jews — forma  of  oaths  used  amongst 
Christians — the  form  in  general  use — the  frivolous  nature  of  oaths — 
Paley's  statement— all  conditions  and  offices  requiring  what  is  never 
performed^legal  penalties  not  binding  to  men — the  essence  of  an  oath — 
oaths  unjustifiable  in  men — special  obligations — the  legislature  may 
attadh  the  same  penalties  to  falsehood — when  public  disapprobation  is 
exelted-HlisApprobatioii  following  a  lying  witness -^iffereace  in  degreea 
of  obligation— religious  sanction— in  the  most  important  affaurs  of  life  an 
oath  is  never  used^— Peers  are  never  required  to  swear,  and  why  ? — ^nor  is 
the  practice  sanctioned  by  Court»Martial— advantages  of  afllra(iaUott'*-<tfae 
ABMrionns  admit  evidence  without  an  oath— the  Quakers  have  beea 
admitted  to  give  evidence  on  affirmation  for  a  century— oaths  injurious 
to  society  and  tend  to  evil— by  this  custom  our  allegiance  to  Christianity  is 
sbakea— case  of  Pteter— the  Mosaic  law  guarded  the.  profanation  of  the 
Divine  name — the  certainty  of  oaths  lieing  forbidden. 

The  experiment  of  sweariug  has  been  tried  now 
fifteen  hundred  years  among  nations  professing 
Christianity,  and  yet  confidence  still  languishes, 
perjuries  abound,  and  genuine  sincerity  is  almost 
laughed  out  of  countenance.  If  we  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  oaths  by  their  use,  we  cannot  think 
highly  of  the  system.  The  legislature  appears  to 
endeavour  to  force  men  to  speak  the  truth,  when 
they  undertake  an  office,  or  deliver  evidence ;  but 
even  supposing  him  to  succeed,  the  penalty  is 
No.  22.  4  L 
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that  of  diminishing  the  motives  to  veracity  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life.  One  man  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  take  an  oath  above  two  or  three  times  in  his  life; 
whilst  another  may  in  the  way.  of  business  or  pro- 
fession frequently  take  one  many  times  in  a  day ; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  both  oaOed  upon 
to  speak  the  truth — therefore  oaths  encourage 
falsehood.  The  law  says  you  m«st  speak  the  truth 
wheti  you  are  upon  your  oath ;  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  it  is  less  siaful  to  violate  the 
truth  when  you  are  not  upon  your  oath,  it  is  very 
common  for  witnesses  to  be  reminded  by  the  courts 
or  the  officiating  officer^  that  they  are  upon  their 
oath^  which  is  equivaledt  to  say  if  y6u  were  not  we 
should  think  less  of  your  veracity.  The  same  lesson 
h  inculcated  by  the  assignation  of  penalties  to  per- 
jury and  not  to  falsehood.  What  is  a  man  to  coa-^ 
clode,  but  that  the  kw  thinks  Hgbtly  of  the  ^rime 
which  it  does  not  punish  t  and  that  dnce  he  may  He 
with  impunity,  it  is  not  much  harm  to  lie.  Indeed, 
common  language  bearb  testitntfny  tothe  satneefibet 
The  vulgar  phrase  ^<  I  will  take  my  oath  to  it,"  dearly 
evinces  the  prevalent  notion  th^t  a  man  may  tie  with 
less  guilt  when  he  does  not  take  an  oath.  £!xperienoe 
proves  that  the  prevalence  of  dieiths  among  men  has 
produced  la  materiad  ahd  gcfnefal  effect  in  reducing 
their  estimate  of  the  ob!ligationS{  of  plain  truth,  tb  its 
naturiEtl  and  simple  form.  There  is  no  cailse  for  in- 
sincerity, prevarication,  and  falsehood  more  powerful 
than  the  practice  of  administering  oaths  in  ti  court 
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of  justice.  Tbc  man  who  takes  an  oath  virtually 
diecUres  that  hisi  word  would  not  bind  him ;  and  this 
is  an  admission  which  no  good  n>an  shotild  make, 
for  the  sake  both  of  his  own  moral  character,  and 
the  credit  of  religion  itself.  It  is  the  testimony  even 
oJf  infidelity,  that  ''  wherever  men  of  uncommon 
energy  and  dignity  of  n^ind  have  existed*  they  have 
felt  the  degradation  of  binding  their  assertions  with 
an  oath*"  The  ^sence  of  an  oath  lies  obviously  in 
the  appeal  which  is  thereby  made  to  God,  or  to  the 
Divine  knowledge  and  power ;  the  customary  form 
establishes  this  ''So  help  me  God."  The  Latin 
sentence  from  whence  our  English  form  is  taken,  runs 
thus  *^  Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet  et  hoc  sancta  evungelia,'^ 
So  may  God  and  these  holy  gospels  help  me,  (that 
is,)  that  I  speak  the  truth.  Therefore  the  efficacy  of 
oaths,  as  a  security  for  veracity,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
consideration  of  duty  founded  upon  reljgion,  for 
men  naturally  speak  the  truth  unless  they  have  some 
inducement  to  falsehood.  When  they  have  an  in* 
ducement,  what  is  it  that  overcomes  them  and  still 
prompts  them  to  speak  the  truth  ?  It  cannot  be  the 
fear  of  legal  penalties,  for  an  oath  is  that  whereby 
we  call  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  we  say, 
with  a  curse  upon  ourselves,  either  implied  or  ex- 
pressed, should  it  prove  false.  Therefore,  only 
supposing  the  scriptures  contained  no  information 
respecting  the  moral  character  of  oaths,  how  unrea* 
sonable  and  irreverent  would  it  be  for  a  man  to  stake 
his  salvation  npon  the  truth  of  what  he  says?    The 
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system  of  oaths  i/irhich  are  used  in  this  conntry  has 
a  tendency  to  deprave  the  moral  character,  as  we 
can  perceive  that  they  are  continually  violated, 
that  men  are  constantly  referring  to  the  most  tre- 
mendous sanctions  of  religion,  ivith  the  habitcal 
belief  that  those  sanctions  impose  on .  them  no 
practical  obligation.  Therefore  this  practice  must 
considerably  diminish  the  influence  of  religious 
sanction  upon  other  things.  If  a  man  thinks 
lightly  of  the  Divine  vengeance  in  a  jury-box  to 
day,  is  he  likely  to  give  full  weight  to  that  ven- 
geance before  a  magistrate  to-morrow  ? 

Paley  describes  the  oaths  of  the  Universities  to  be  utterly  useless  because 
they  are  never  kept.  All  the  foundation  schools  in  the  Kingdom  are  la  tke 
same  state ;  they  swear  to  do  what  is  nev^r  expected  to  be  performed.  TV 
custom-house  oath  is  nugatory,  even  to  a  proverb ;  yet  the  swearer  stakes  bis 
salvation  npon  bis  veracity,  and  still  his  veracity  is  not  secure.  We  migh 
enumerate  a  long  catalogue  of  instances,  where  oaths  are  taken  with  the 
general  expectation  that  they  are  only  customary,  and  the  performance  con- 
sidered a  thing  of  no  consequence. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  intervenUon  of  an  oath  is  designed  only  to  streDgthea 
the  consideration  of  duty  founded  on  religion,  and  not  the  fear  of  legal 
penalties.  No  man  suppostps  it  creates  religious  sanction,  because  it  is 
known  that  this  sanction  applies  to  falsehood  as  well  m  to  peijury. 
The  advantage  of  an  oath  then  (if  advantage  there  is<)  is  in  the  increased 
power  which  it  gives  to  sentiments  founded  upon  religion;  but  it  will 
appear  that  this  increased  power  is  small,  that  in  fact  the  oath,  as  sucb,  adds 
very  little  to  the  motives  of  yeracity.  What  class  of  men  c«n  tlio  reader 
select  in  order  to  illustrate  its  greatest  power.  Good  men  will  speak  the 
truth  whether  with  or  without  an  oath.  Bad  men,  who  care  nothing  for 
religion,  will  not  care  to  speak  it  though  they  take  an  oath.  And  nen  ef 
ambiguous  character,  those  on  whom  the  power  of  religion  does  sometimes 
operate,  may  perhaps  appear,  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  rouse  their 
latent  feeling,  and  bind  them  to  veracity.  Yet  these  persons  do  not  go 
before  a  legal  officer,  or  into  a  court  of  justice*  as  they  go  into  a  parlour,  or 
meet  an  acquaintance  in  the  street;  impressions  are  forced  upon  them  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  situation.    The  court  and  the  forms  of  law,  the 
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audience  and  the  publicity  of  the  evidence,  tend  to  ftx  the  attention  even  of 
the  most  careless. 

Without  referriog  back  to  the  declaration  of  our 
Diviue  Master,  to  shew  the  evil  tendency  of  oaths 
and  swearing,  we  may  observe  how  far  they  are 
binding  on  the  consciences  of  men  when  interest 
intervenes.  In  oaths  of  allegiance  to  kings,  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  nation  furnishes  awful  instances  of 
their  futility.  Here  we  are  informed  of  all  ranks  of 
men  swearing  allegiance  to  the  prince^  and  shortly 
after  dethroning  him.  The  strange  continuance  of 
swearing  oaths  in  the  French  revolution^  shews  how 
far  they  fall  short  of  any  real  binding  upon  the  con- 
sciences and  actions  of  men.  The  forms  of  oaths^ 
like  many  other  religious  ceremonies,  have  in  all 
ages  been  various ;  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
some  bodily  action,  and  a  prescribed  form  of  words. 
Amongst  the  Jews  the  juror  held  up  his  right  hand 
towards  heaveu,  which  explains  a  passage  in  the 
144th  psiam,  ''Whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and 
their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood."  The 
same  form  is  stated  to  be  still  retained  in  Scotland. 
Various  forms  are  also  recorded  of  the  ancients  when 
they  swore  to  the  performance  of  their  contracts,  by 
touching  the  altar  of  the  God  whose  divinity  they 
implored ;  and  upon  more  solemn  occasions  it  was 
the  custom  to  strike  down  or  slay  a  victim,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  expression — "striking  a  bargain/* 

The  forms  of  oaths  in  Christian  countries  vary  as 
much  as  they  do   amongst  Pagan  nations ;  but  in 
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no  eonnlry  are  they  80  ilNcontrived,  either  to  convey 
the  meaning,  or  express  the  obligation,  as  in  England. 
The  juror  with  us,  after  repeating  the  promise  or 
affirmation  which  the  oath  is  intended  to  confirm, 
adds  •'so  help  me  God,"  or  more  frequently  the 
substance  of  the  oath  is  repeated  to  the  juror  by 
the  officer  or  magistrate  who  administers  it^  adding; 
the  conclusion  "  so  help  you  God.*'  The  juror, 
while  he  hears  or  repeats  the  words  of  the  oatb, 
holds  in  his  right  hand  a  Bible  or  another  book 
containing  the  four  Gospels.  The  juror  thea  kisses 
the  book ;  the  kiss,  however,  seems  rather  an  act 
of  reverence  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  (as  in  tbe 
popish  ritual  the  priest  kisses  the  Gospel  before  be 
reads  it,)  than  to  any  part  of  the  oath,  and  yet  thia 
book  positively  declares  oaths  to  be  unlawful^  totally 
useless  and  absurd,  by  the  Divine  command.  Tfiis 
obscure  and  elliptical  form,  together  with  the  levity 
and  frequency  with  which  it  is  administered,  has 
brought  about  a  general  inadvertency  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  oaths,  even  if  such  a  power  was  retained  by 
them  of  enforcing  a  greater  obligation  to  speak  tbe 
truth. 


A  good  man  (says  Solon)  ought  to  be  held  in  such  estimaUon  that  he  j 
not  an  oath,  because  it  may  be  considered  a  lessening  of  his  hosear  U  he 
be  forced  to  svrear."  And  we  may  add,  that  bad  men,  who  care  nothing  for 
religion,  will  not  decline  taking  an  oath  if  it  answers  their  purpose  ;  and 
good  men  will  speak  the  truth  whether  with  or  without  an  oath ;  ttey  know 
the  Almighty  has  appended  to  falsehood  as  much  as  to  perjury,  the  threat  of 
his  displeasure,  and  punishment  in  futurity — as  may  be  observed  in  various 
places  of  scripture,  in  every  catalogue  of  the  offences  doomed  to  eternal 
punishment,  is  that  also  "  of  all  liars."  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  and  merits 
public  consideration,  whether  the  requiring  of  oaths  for  so  many  ft-tvolous 
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occasions,  especially  in  the  costoms,  courts  of  jtistice,  in  the  qualification 
of  all  officers  and  professions  that  appertain  to  the  government,  has  not  an 
effect  of  making  thereof  no  estimation  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Indeed 
Paley  states,  in  all  our  schools  and  collegee  they  are  required  to  sweso:  to  the 
observation  of  these  respective  statutes,  which  are  become  in  some  cases 
unlawful,  and  in  others  impracticable,  useless,  and  inconvenient. 

Jeremy  Benthem  states,  that  in  all  the  colleges  in  the  two  English  Univer- 
sities, on  the  admission  of  every  member  an  oath  is  administered  to  him,  by 
which,  without  exceptkm,  **  all  the  statutes,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the 
University,  which  appear  present  and  future  cognizable  and  cognoscible,  are 
promised  by  him  to  be  performed."  Of  this  treasure  of  antique  wisdom — 
part  polish^ — part  recast— part  originally  cast  (nobody  knows  m  what 
7>roportion8,)  by  the  hand  of  Laod^so  much  as  is  contained  in  about  361 
closely-printed  Latin  pages ;  and  which  makes  but  a  part  (and  that  not  a 
determined  one,)  of  the  whole  body,  is  put  Into  the  young  man's  hand. 
Whatever  else  there  may  be  loeked  up  in  the  archives,  is  Invisible  to  every 
eye  but  to  those  of  the  members  of  heads  of  houses.  Amongst  the  provisions 
in  these  statutes  are  to  be  found  articles  in  no  small  number,  which,  to  every 
member  without  exception,  are  objects  of  continual,  notorious,  and  open 
violation ;  every  member  violates  them  himself,  and  each  member  sees  them 
violated  continually  by  other  members— the  right  reverend  prelates  not 
excluded.  If  their  condudt  be  any  proof  of  opinion,  no  room  can  be  found 
for  do«bt.  If  we  inquire  what  regard  they  pay  to  these  opinions,  we  should 
find  scarcely  a  particle ;  and  what  binding  force,  we  should  discover  none 
whatever. 

In  the  commercial  world  the  same  useless  forms 
are  observed — a  pound  of  tea  or  sugar  cannot  travel 
regularly  from  the  ship  to  the  consumer,  without 
costing  half  a  dozen  oaths  at  least ;  and  the  same 
security  of  an  oath,  for  the  due  discbarge  of  their 
duties,  is  required  in  all  offices  and  professions, 
from  a  petty  constable  to  the  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, excepting  in  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  evidence  taken  by  a  Court-MartiaK 
Yet  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  solemnity  of  a 
specific  imprecation  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  would 
nevertheless    frequently  add    stronger  motives  to 
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adhere  to  the  truth.  But  what  is  the  evidence  of 
experience  ?  Potheen  states  after  a  testimony  given 
on  affirmation — ''in  forty  years  I  have  only  met  with 
two  instances  where  the  parties,  in  the  case  of  an  oath 
tendered  after  evidence,  have  been  prevented  by  a 
sense  of  religion  from  persisting  in  their  testimonies.** 
Another  instance  of  a  contrary  testimony  of  a  per- 
son in  high  life  offering  to  prove  a  known  falsehood 
by  an  oath,  which  he  would  not  pass  his  word  and 
honour  for.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  influence  of 
leg^  penalties,  in  binding  men  to  veracity,  can  induce 
them  to  refrain  froratheftand  violence,  they  also  win 
induce  them  to  refrain  from  perjury.  Though  legal 
penalties  tend  to  give  vigour  and  efficiency  to  public 
opinion,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  in  a  court  of 
justice  on  affirmation  as  on  oath ;  for  he  whom  the 
law  punishes  as  a  criminal,  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  criminal  by  the  world.* 

*  When  the  quegtion  has  been  concerning  a  Mahomedan,  a  Hindoo,  a 
Chinese,  or  even  a  Christian  if  a  Catholic,  great  doubts  have  been  enters 
tained  by  pious  and  learned  Chorch-of-England  men,  lawyert  and  non- 
lawyers,  concerning  the  degree  of  binding  forfie,  which,  in  any  sttch  keien- 
dox  person,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ceremony  of  an  oath.  The  guilt  of 
perjury  is,  in  a  special  manner,  declared  to  be  attached  to  the  rulers  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  according  to  the  documents  by  which  every  member  is 
bound  continually  to  comport  himself.  Of  this  dociynent,  a  copy  is  con- 
tained  in  a  separate  edition  of  the  body  of  the  University  statutes,  which  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  member  at  his  entrance,  as  an  appendix  to  the 
laws  or  explanation  oaths,  concerning  the  observance  of  Univenity 
Statutes,  and  is  required  to  be  taken  by  each  person,  but  to  whnt  extent 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  person  sworn.  Lastly— As  greater  revctencc 
is  due  to  the  Magistrates,  it  is  considered  right  that  they  should  be  eoCMei 
and  kept  in  order  by  threats  of  pnnishment,  and  a  greater  obligation  is 
incumbent  on  them,  as  they  are  bound  not  only  faithfully  to  adminiiter  tiiose 
things  which  belong  to  their  own  ^function,  but  also  dlligeAlly  to  oHcrrt  if 
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otbera  perform  their  respective  duties,  consequently  they  bind  themselves 
in  perjury,  as  the  keeping  and  guardianship  of  the  statues  are  entrusted  to 
their  fidelity ;  if  through  their  negligence  and  indifference,  any  of  the  statues 
are  rendered  obsolete  or  tacitely  to  be  abrogated.  These  we  declare  as 
amongst  the  number  which  are  in  the  bonds  of  violated  faith  and  perjury. 
The  above  quotation  shews  how  often  the  rulers  of  our  universities,  are 
guilty  of  perjury,  even  by  their  own  declaration,  and  therefore  the  practice 
of  their  continuance  is  perfectly  useless  and  antichristian. 

If  then  an  appeal  to  God  is  the  essence  of  an  oath, 
oath  taking  is  a  custom  which  cannot  be' justified, 
and  the  legislature  in  enforcing  it,  plajfs  a  despe- 
rate game  against  the  morality  of  the  people ;  such 
an  appeal  must  be  wrong,  even  if  we  had  no  express 
scripture  testimony  against  it ;  because  it  is  a  mere 
act  of  a  creatures  will,  being  unrequired  and  un- 
sanctioned by  the  Almighty,  in  a  case  in  which  He 
is  made  a  party  to  a  certain  course ;  which  course 
may,  or  may  not  be  agreeable  to  his  mind,  because 
a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  oath  taker  fi>r  punishment, 
should  he  fail  in  his  undertaking  on  any  part  of  the 
same,  is  an  act  very  unbecoming,  (to  say  the  least) 
in  a  frail  man,  unseemly  in  its  very  nature,  and 
awful  to  comtemplate  when  man's  sinfulness  and 
Almighty  power  are  rightly  apprehended  ;  because 
it  relaxes  the  general  bonds  of  religion,  morality 
and  truth,  and*  because  it  is  founded  on  an  essen- 
tially false  view  of  religious  obligation,  for  as  God 
sees,  knows  and  governs  all  things ;  so  each  man 
is  imperatively  bound  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to 
perform  what  he  undertakes,  and  is  bound  as 
much  in  each  and  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life,  as 
his  dependence,  and  God's  sovereignty  can  bind  a 
No.  22.  4  m 
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rational  and  accoantable  being.  So  that  it  is  radi* 
cally  wrong,  to  suppose,  that  there  can  be  anything 
special  in  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  the  tendency 
of  which  falsity,  is  not  to  raise,  but  to  degrade  the 
character,  to  reduce  the  general  standard  of  truth 
and  rectitude,  and  to  weaken  the  moral  character, 
since  by  encouraging  the  idea,  that  on  special 
occasions,  and  of  course,  on  special  occasions  only, 
truth  is  to  be  spoken  and  promises  to  be  performed. 


It  is  obvioQB  that  the  legtilatare  might  if  it  pleated,  attach  the 
penalties  to  falsehood  as  it  now  attac>es  to  perjury,  and  therefore  all  the 
motives  which  are  furnished  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  oaths,  mi^t  be 
equally  furnished  in  the  case  of  affirmation,  this  is  in  fact  done  by  legislature 
in  the  case  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     For  unless  public  opinion  or  legal 
practice  enforce  veracity,  very  little  is  added  by  an  oath  to  the  motiTca  to 
veracity,  more  than  would  subsist  In  the  case  of  simple  afBrmation.    At 
it  is  also  obvious  that  public  attention  might  be  directed  to  affirmation,  nrach 
more  powerfally  than  it  is  now;  the  simple  circumstance  of  discontinuing 
oaths,  would  effect  this:^^ven  now  when  the   public  disapprobatioB  is 
excited  against  a  man  who  has  given  false  evidence  in  a  conrt  of  jw^ee, 
by  what  is  it  excited  ?  by  his  h«ving  broken  hia  oath,  or  by  hit  hcving 
given  false  testimony  ?    It  is  the  falsehood  which  excites  the  disapprobation 
much  more  than  the  circumstance,  that  the  falsehood  was  in  spite  of  an 
oath.    Thus  public  disapprobation  is  founded  upon  the  general  perception 
of  the  guilt  of  a  false  Isstimony  and   its  pemiciousness.     Now  il  affir- 
mation only  was  employed,  this  public  disapprobation  would  follow  the 
lying  witness,  as  it  now  follows,  or  nearly  as  it  now  follows  the  perjured 
witness :  everything  but  the  mere  oath  would  be  the  same,  the  fear  of 
penalties,  the  dread  of  disgrace,  the  motives  of  religion  would  remain  ;  and 
we  have  just  shown  how  little  a  mere  oath  avails,  at  the  same  time  we  have 
artificially  diminished  the  public  reprobation  of  lying  by  establishing  oatlM. 
The  tendency  of  instituting  oaths  is  manifestiy  to  diffuse  the  aentiments 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  obligation,  not  to  lie,  and  not  to 
swear  falsely  ;   this  difference  is  made  not  so  much  by  adding  atrooger 
motives  to  veracity  by  an  oath,  as  by  deducting  from  the  motives  to  veracity 
by  simple  affirmations.    The  present  relative  estimate  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  efficiency  of  oaths,  appears  that  we  have  artificially  reduced 
the  abhorrence  of  lying,  and  then  to  aay,  that  tl^is  abhorrence  U  not  great 
enough  to  bind  men  to  the  truth* 
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The  apprehension  of  penalties  and  disgrace  may 
be  attached  to  falsehood »  and  with  this  apprehen- 
sion the  religious  sanction  will  also  be  attached  to 
it;  therefore  all  these  motives  which  bind  men  to 
veracity,  may  be  applied  to  falsehood  as  well  as  to 
oaths — ^or  in  other  words,  oaths  are  needless ;  and  we 
have  evidence  that  they  are  unnecessary  from  every 
days  experience. 

In  some  of  the  most  important  temporal  affairs, 
an  oath  is  never  used — and  this  appears  remark- 
able:— ^The  Houses  of  Parliament  in  their  examin- 
ation of  witnesses  employ  no  oaths,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  troth  can  be  discovered  without 
them.  But  if  aflSrmation  is  thus  sufficient  security 
for  veracity  in  the  great  questions  of  a  legislature ; 
how  can  it  be  insufficient  in  the  little  questions  of 
private  life  ?  The  same  parliament  which  declar^^ 
by  its  every  day  practice^  that  oaths  are  needless, 
continues  by  the  same  practice  to  impose  them ! 
And  yet,  those  very  men  who  themselves  take  an 
oath,  as  a  neccessary.  qualification  for  their  duties 
as  legislators  proceed  to  the  exercise  of  their  duties 
upon  the  mere  testimony  of  other  men !  Peers  are 
never  required  to  take  an  oath  in  delivering  their 
testimony ;  yet  no  one  thinks  that  a  peer's  evidence 
in  a  court  of  justice  may  not  be  as  much  depended 
upon  as  that  of  him  who  swears.  Why  are  peers 
in  fact  bound  to  veracity  though  without  an  oath  ? 
Will  any  say^  that  the  religious  sanction  is  more 
powerful  upon  lords,  than  upon  other  men?     The 
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supposition  is  absurd,  how  then  does  it  happen  ? 
You  reply,  their  honour  binds  them,  very  well  ; 
that  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  public  opinion  binds 
them,  but  then  he  who  says  that  honour,  or  anything 
else  besides  pure  religious  sanctions,  bind  men  to 
veracity,  impugns  the  very  ground  upon  which 
oaths  are  defended* 

Neither  is  it  required  by  Court-Ma rtials,  who  can 
assign  a  reason  why  a  person  who  would  speak  the 
truth  on  affirmation  before  military  officers,  would 
not  speak  it  on  affirmation  before  a  judge  ?  Arbi- 
trations are  generally  conducted  upon  the  evidence 
of  patrole.  Yet  there  the  truth  is  spoken,  as  in 
courts  of  justice?  and  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be 
little  in  favour  of  oaths,  because  a  part  of  the  sane* 
tion  to  veracity,  as  society  now  is  in  favour  of  oaths, 
is  withdrawn.  We  have  numerous  examples — in 
all  the  courts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  no 
one  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  :  and  what  are  we  to 
conclude  from  this  circumstance-— are  the  Americans 
such  a  weak  minded  people,  that  they  persist  in 
accepting  affirmation ;  knowing  that  they  do  not 
bind  witnesses  to  truth,  or  have  they  discovered 
that  affirmation  is  sufficient;  only  one  answer  can 
be  given;  they  find  affirmation  is  sufficient,  this 
proves  undeniably  that  oaths  are  needless.  No 
one  will  imagine  that  rectitude  of  conduct  on  that 
side  of  the  Atlantic  is  so  much  greater  than  on  this, 
or  that  while  an  affirmation  is  sufficient  for  an 
American;    an  oath  is  necessary  here.      But  the 
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experiment  of  affirmation  has  been  tried  successfully 
in  our  own  courts  of  justice,   and   continued  for 
some  ages  past.     The  Society  of  Friends  uniformly 
give  their  evidence  in  courts  of  law  on  their  word 
only.      No  man  imagines  that  their  words  do  not 
bind  them.     No  legal  court  would  listen  with  sus- 
picion to  a  witness  because  he  was  a  Quaker.     Here 
then  all  the  motives  to  veracity  are  applied^  there 
are  religious  motives,  which  in  such  cases  all  but 
desperately  bad  men  feel,  there  is  the  motive  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  there  is  the  motive  arising  from  the 
penalties   of  the  law,  and  if  these   motives  were 
applied  to  other  people,  why  should  they  not  be  as 
effectual    in    securing    veracity  to   one  individual 
as   to  another.       To  conclude  these   observations 
cm  the  inutility,  evil  tendency  and  practice  of  oath 
taking  of  all  kinds,  judicial  as  well  as  others ;   for 
whatsoever   is   more    than    a    simple    affirmation, 
''cometh   from  the    evil   one,"  (Mat.  v.  37.)   and 
equally  leadeth  to  evil.      If  it  be  indeed  true  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  imperatively  forbidden  us  to  em- 
ploy an  oath,  this  duty  is  imposed  on  us;  of  him 
therefore  who  is  convinced  of  the  prohibition,  it  is 
indispensibly  required  that  he  should  refuse  to  take 
an  oath.   By  these  means  only,  we  can  maintain  our 
allegiance  to  God,  when  our  pretensions  to  Christi- 
anity are  at  stake :  how  then  does  it  happen,  that 
although  persons  frequently  acknowledge  they  think 
oaths  forbidden;  very  few  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  swear,   decline  to    do  so^  and  this   offers  one 
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evidence  amongst  the  many  of  the  want  of  uncom- 
promising   moral   principles   iu  the    world.       We 
may  observe  in  the  case  of  Peter,  one  remarkable 
instance  of  the  practice  of  unauthorized  and  sponta- 
lieous  oath  taking,  which  seems  even  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  Jewish  history  to  have  been  but  too 
common,  and  became,  about  the  time  of  our  Lord 
of  great  frequency,  and  must  have  tended  to  lower 
the  religious,  as  well  as  weaken  the  moral  character 
His  conduct  is  a  striking  case  in  point,  he  began  to 
curse  and  swear,  saying,  "I  know  not  the  man**' 
(Mat.  xxvi.   74.)    which  was   an  open  falsehood, 
asserted  and  maintained  by  oaths,  and  imprecatioos 
this  shows  what  little  regard  there  was  at  that  time 
paid  to  these  means  of  substantiating  truth.     The 
degree  of  guilt  implied  in  such  lamentable  practices, 
is  not  lessened  by  the   emphasis  with  which  tfae 
Mosaic  law   guarded   the   sanction  of  the   divine  • 
name,  and  prohibited  the  crimes  of  perjury  and  pro- 
fanation.— (Liv.  xix.  12.  £xod.  xx.  7.  Deut.  v.  11. 
Mat.  V.  33.) 

By  this  we  may  observe  in  what  condition, 
conduct  and  state  of  mind,  the  generality  of  the 
people  of  that  nation  were  in  our  Lords  time;  show- 
ing with  what  propriety  he  imposed  his  authority  on 
this  point,  and  not  only  disallowed  the  vain  distinc- 
tions of  the  Pharasees ;  but  also  forbade  swearing 
entirely. — (Mat.  xxiii.  16.) 

The  levity    of  the  Jewish  nation  in  regard  to 
oaths,  though  reproved  by  some  of  their  Doctors, 
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(Othon  Lex.  p  351.  Philo  v2.  pl9i.)  was  notorious, 
and  when  we  find  it  entering  as  an  element  into 
popular  poetry,  (Martial  vll,  p9)  we  cannot  ascribe 
the  imputation,  to  the  known  injustice  of  heathen 
writers  towards  the  Israelites.  This  national  vice 
had  an  influence  with  the  Essenes  in  placing  the  pro- 
hibition of  oaths,  among  the  rules  of  their  refoma- 
tory  order.  Certainly  the  Great  teacher  interdicted 
oaths  altogether — the  language  is  most  explicit,  and 
equally  decided  was  the  interpretation  put  on  this  lan- 
guage by  the  ancient  church.  Justin,  Irenaeus, 
Basil, Chrysostom,  Augustine^  held  oaths  to  be  anti- 
christian,  (de  Witte  Sittenlehoe,  v2,  />143,^  and  even 
modern  philosophy  has  given  its  vote  against  the 
practice. —  (See  Benthem's,  *' Swear  not  at  all.'')  In- 
deed according  to  scripture  testimony,  it  is  because 
of  oaths  the  land  mourneth^thatis,  it  is  unfruitful  in 
k  degree,  which  it  would  not  be  if  man  was  per- 
fect and  upright ;  for  it  appears  that  those  who 
practice  swearing, lying  and  stealing,  are  enumerated 
by  the  prophets  among  those  who  shall  be  cut  off. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  causes  assigned  why  the  land 
does  not  yield  her  increase.— iS^e  Zech.  v.  3.  Hosea. 
iv.2.  Jerm.  xxiii.  10  Eccle.  xxiii.  10  11.  Lev.  vi.  3. 
Psa.  XV.  4,  Jerm.  vii.  9. 
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FOURTH     PROPOSITION. 


The  general  Education  of  the  people,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  t&« 
diffusion  of  Christianity^-its  advantAgee  to  the  poor — ^tbe  namber  of 
children  to  be  educated  in  England,  are  too  extensive  for  private  bcDero- 
lence — Education  in  Holland  and  Belgium — a  reading  people  not  liable 
to  be  affected  by  anarchial  ideas — condition  of  the  Mining  districts— 
Lancashire-^Wales^Yorkshire^North  Wales— Manufacturing  districti 
— eroneous  ideas  respecting  education — examples  of  various  nations— 
the  present  system  is  not  calculated  to  produce  beneficial  effects — the 
records  of  history  have  occasionally  discovered  a  cultivated  intelleet  witib 
mean  ideas  of  virtue — ^inan  without  instruction,  is  a  fool  or  a  tyrant- 
method  of  teaching— rules  of  grammar — ^history — lectures — ^useless  stories 
of  fabulous  heroes  injurious — natural  theology — tiie  authenticity  of  the 
Bible — Astronomy — a  difference  of  education  for  various  order8--4a«s 
were  formerly  oral — printing  has  almost  superseded  speaking — the 
general  ignorance  of  the  Scotch,  notwithstanding  their  high  character  for 
learning — Statistical  account  of  some  Islands  of  Scotland-— vant  of 
education  the  cause  of  superstition  in  ancient  days — Education  disper- 
ses  crime  and  ignorance — Paley's  ideas— rthe  duty  of  instructing  children 
devolves  on  parents — its  power  in  lessening  the  ills  of  life — ^its  iatroduc* 
tion  to  civilization — objections  urged-*a  boy  learns  as  fast  in  the  street,  as 
those  at  school — narrow  minded  men  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  an  ex- 
tended education— example  of  Samuel  *  Drew,  the  cordvainer  of  Sl 
Austell—  the  positive,  and  not  the  relative  anount  of  knowled^  that 
elevates  a  man— the  French  an  example— despotic  rulers  #ell  know  itt 
effect— the  best  check,  for  the  public  safety — ^its  effect  on  crimes  of  vio- 
lence in  Russia,  compared  with  Pennsylvania.    U 


It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upoa  a  subject  of  this 
nature^  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  im- 
portance of  education  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  country. 
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whether  we  connect  it  with  the  defence  of  a  country 
or  the  resources  of  the  State ;  and  the  policy  of  a 
watchful  superintendence  over  this  Important  branch 
of  political  economy  is  equally  obvious.  The  bus-' 
band  man  rears  his  crops  with  the  utmost  care,  look- 
ing forward  to  a  prodnctfve  harvest,  (when  they 
arrive  at  maturity,)  as  the  reward  of  his  industry  and 
attention;  n^ilh  this  view  he  sedidouidy  watches 
their  progress,  removes  a)l  noxious  and  hurtful 
weeds,  iivith  every  other  obstruction  which  might 
binder  <3ft  retard  their  heahbf ol  growth,  of  engender 
a  disappointments  So  it  is  in  rearing  or  training 
subjects  for  a  state ;  the  e^ipense  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  appear  eonBiderafale,  without  our  witnessing 
any  immc^diat^  benefit.  But  it  should  be  rememh 
bered  that  tbd  profit  or  return  ol  our  exertions,  can 
only  be  expected  when  the  humatn  plant  arrives  at 
maturity.  It  may  also  be  prodiKitive,  or  noxious 
and  burthensome,  according  to  the  degree  of  care 
and  attention  which  is  bestowed  in  rearing  it. 
A  country  flourishes  or  decays  in  proportion  to  the 
quantum  of  virtue  or  industry,  vice  and  idleness, 
ivhich  exists  in  the  body  politic. 

In  contemplatmg  system&  for  tbe  improvement  oi 
the  condition  of  the  people/  every  scheme  that 
could  be  devised^  or  carried  into  execution^  would 
ultimately  be  ibund,  in  a  certain  deg^ree,  nugatory 
and  inefieetaal:r  nndesa  regard  is  more  particularly 

*  Th«  Mo«t€X«ll«d  reputation  is  that  which  arises  from  the  dispensation 
of  happiness  to  our  fellow  men. — Pbitk. 
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paid  to  the  youthful  portion  of  our  empire ;  Binee 
most  of  the  evils  which  have  been  disclosed  in  this 
work  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  neg- 
lect which  has  prevailed,  in  giving  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  an  education  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  varioos 
temptations  of  vice  and  idleness^  by  which  they  are 
assailed  in  their  progress  to  an  adult  state^  through 
the  bad  example  of  those  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

These  advantages  are  only  to  be  attained  by  an 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  poor ;  not  by  that 
species  of  instruction  which  has  a  tendency  to  ele- 
vate them  above  the  station  in  society  they  are 
designed  to  fill,  but  merely  a  sufficient  portion,  and 
of  that  nature  which  will  train  their  minds  to  a 
right  bias— imparting  a  strong  sense  of  religion  and 
moral  duty — a  detestation  of  vice,  and  a  love  of 
Yirtue,  sobriety,  and  industry — a  disposition  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  lot — with  a  proper  d^ree  of 
subordination  to  their  superiors. 

Education  is  the  atrongest  barrier  that  can  be  raised  against  Idleness  aad 
Tice,  the  never  failing  harbinger  of  indigence  and  criminal  offences.  IV 
importance  of  education  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  if  the  general  want 
of  it,  as  we  contend  in  a  great  measure,  produces  that  deplorable  state  of 
society  over  which  we  have  still  deeply  to  lament.  And  this  syslni 
not  only  increases  th^  parochial  Bates,  but  also  reduces  the  extent  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  upon  which  so\nuch  of  the  strength  and  resource  of  oar 
country  depends.  Although  in  1810  there  were  194,914  children  firon  the 
ages  of  5  to  14  years  ,*  permanently  relieved  in  England  Iiimb  the  parediial 
rates,  yet  of  this  number  only  31,600  were  in  schools  of  indvstry,  aad 
even  there  were  receiving  but  a  very  imperfect  aadparM  edicatiea. 
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Tlie  number  of  schools  now  are:-*  Males.  Females.  Not  specified      Total. 
Infant  schools....    3,965  scholars   40^000     49,00o  89,005 

Daily  schools  ....  35,986  scholars 549,729    434,810      303,403        1,187,943 
Sunday  schools   ..  16,833  scholars  634,638    637,101      307,150       1,478,889 
These  have  increased  scoce  1818,  almost  half. 

By  this  statement  it  appears  that  about  600,000  boys,  and  500,000  girls, 
are  educated,  some  are  partly  clothed,  and  a  certain  proportion  maintained, 
but  when  the  whole  number  are  considered  requiring  c|ducation,  amounting 
at  all  times  to  upwards  of  5  millions,  exclusive  of  tftie  population  of  Ireland, 
besides  about  50,000  in  the  metropolis,*  who  have  arrived  at  a  sufficient  age 
to  receive  Instnictlon ;  it  must  be  evident  tbat  the  efforts  hitherto  made, 
have  done  but  little  towards  accomplishing  the  great  design  of  a  national 
education. t  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  object  is  too  gigantic  for 
the  efiorts  of  private  benevolence,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  encouraging, 
to  find  (hat  In  conaequenee  of  the  recent  improvements  in  tiie  mode  of  in- 
structing children  for  the  common  occupations  of  life,  it  is  rendered  practi- 
cable by  proper  arrangements,  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education, 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  children  of  labourers  and  servants,  at  an 
expense  so  moderate,  as  in  many  instances  to  be  within  the  ability  of  the 
parents  and  relations  themselves  to  defray  ;  and  in  illustration  of  this,  we 
bave  only  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Mc^NichoUs  report,  {one  of  the  poor-law 

^  The  report  of  Monteon,  which  contains  a  survey  'of  the  actual  state 
of  education  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  after  noticing  the  higher  branches 
t)f  edncafion,  the  object  of  primary  instruction  is  considered^the  popu- 
lation amounting  in  1813,  to  363,000,000.  The  report  states  that  th« 
ancient  division  of  the  people  into  four  classes,  scholars,  merchants, 
mechanics  and  husbandmen,  still  exists  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  sub- 
ilivisions  have  taken  place  ^ough  the  operation  of  time  and  circumstan- 
ces. The  enquiries  of  the  Society  were  confined  to  the  six  provinces  nearest 
Canton.  In  the  province  of  Mancheus,  the  people  are  stated  to  be  remark- 
able for  their  literary  spirit,  and  excepting  agriculturists,  gardeners  and 
fishermen,  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  providing  fuel,  nearly  all  the  men 
are  able  to  read ;  but  in  other  districts  not  more  than  4  or  5  tenths,  or  less 
than  one  half,  can  read.  In  Nankin,  two  or  three  tenths  of  the  classes 
above  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  devote  themselves  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits  for  lif«,  but  in  the  other  five  provinces  only  one  or  two  in  lOO  apply 
themselves  to  study,  and  amongst  the  females  the  number  is  considerably 
less. 

t  By  the  population  returns  there  appears  7»50O,O0O  of  both  seses  undec 
the  age  of  30. 
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commissionem,)  which  has  been  pttbllsbcd,  and  is  the  result  of  a  penoaal  io- 
quiry  into  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  proTlaion  for  tbr 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  These  two  countries  are  pecu- 
liariy  interesting  to  us^  first*  as  it  was  from  thence  we  vtceiveA  oearl/  all 
our  original  ideas  of  manufactures  and  improTcments  in  agricultnre*  and 
alio  from  the  peculiarities  in  their  condition,  which  strongly  resemble^  in 
many  respects,  parts  of  the  whole  system.  Belgium  is  more  demely  pops* 
lated  than  any  country  of  Europe,  containing  one-fourth  more  in  iirapor- 
tion  to  its  sise  than  Ireland.  In  Holland,  though  the  population  do  not 
much  differ  in  their  manners  and  customs,  yet  its  inhabitants  are  greatly 
superior  in  moral  and  intellectual  endowments*  A  comparison  batween  the 
manners,  habits,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  and  those 
of  Great  Britain,  and  between  the  respective  domestic  arrangements  of 
these  countries,  is  well  calculated  to  present  to  us  a  clear  and  diatinct  roB<* 
ception  of  the  corrections,  changes  and  Iniproveme&ts  which  night  be  the 
most  beneficial  mode  in  this  country.  "  Nothing,''  says  the  report,  *^caa 
exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  personal  propriety,  and  the  apparent  coosfort  of 
the  people  of  Holland.  We  did  not  see  a  bouse  or  a  feaoe  ont  of  repnir^  or  a 
garden  that  waa  not  carefully  cultivated.  We  met  with  no  ragged  or  dirtj 
persons,  or  any  drunken  men,  neither  did  we  see  any  indication  that  drunken- 
ness is  habitual  to  any  portion  of  the  people.  We  were  assured  that  beatardy 
was  unknown ;  and  although,  we  were  during  all  hours  of  the  day  nanch  is 
public  thoroughfares,  we  saw  only  two  beggars,  and  those,  both  in  mnnnen 
and  appearanoe  searcely  came  within  that  designation. 

The  Dutch  appear  to  be  strongly  attached  to  th^r  govef  nmeat,  atA  lew 
countries  possess  a  population,  in  which  the  domestic  and  social  duties  are 
discharged  with  such  constancy.  A  scrupulous  economy  and  cautioot 
fefoslght,  •eemn  to  be  the  charaoteristic  tvmit  of  every  cisM.  To  apcnd 
their  whole  income,  is  accounted  a  species  of  crime;  the  eaaae  ajatnaatk 
prudence  pervades  every  part  of  the  country,  whether  agricultural  or  coa- 
iMMiali  and  thus  the  Dutofa  people  are  enabled  to  bear  ap  against  the  most 
formidable  physical  difficulties,  and  to  secure  a  laiger  amount  of  ladsTsiMl 
comfort  than  probably  eaists  in  any  other  country.  The  Belgiana  it '» 
observed  possess  many  of  the  virtues  of  the  Dutch,  but  their  moral  feeKa$ 
ia  somewhat  lower.  Hc'Niehols  observes  that  the  diversity  in  their  condi- 
tion is  chiefiy  attributed  to  education. 

Bducation  is  not  compulsory  in  Holland  ;  the 
general  desire  for  instruction  among  the  poofp  lutp- 
pily  precludes  any  such  necessity.  The  government 
confines  its  duties  in  respect  to  education  to  rcgti- 
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lating  the  modes  of  instruction ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  inspection  of  schools,  the  examination  and 
estabiisbment  of  teachers,  devolves  upon  a  de- 
partment of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  under 
which  a  body  of  inspectors  is  constantly  employed. 
Tiiese  again  engage  district  inspectors,  who  assem- 
ble three  times  every  year  in  the  chief  town  of  their 
circuit— ^forming,  during  their  sitting,  a  temporary 
commission.  The  government  also  convene  a  coun- 
cil of  inspectors,  composed  chiefly  of  a  deputation 
irom  each  provincial  board,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising rules  and  regulations,  or  issuing  new  ones, 
and  receiving  the  reports  of  the  baron  districts. 
A  school-master  cannot  act  as  a  teacher  without 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  his  general  ability  from 
the  commissioners  of  a  department.  Before  he  can 
obtain  this  he  must  pass  an  examination,  first  what 
are  his  qualifications,  and  next  he  must  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  town  or  vil- 
lage where  he  proposes  to  establish  himself,  fiach 
teacher  htis  an  appointed  salary,  which  leaves  him 
quite  independent  of  the  generosity  of  the  pu- 
pils or  their  parents.  Mc^Nicholls  says  that  this 
class  is  supported  in  respectability  and  comfort,  and 
held  in  high  estimation.  The  two  Normal  schools 
which  Holland  possesses,  supply  the  country  with 
teachers,  graduated  in  an  uniform  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  whose  talents  have  been  developed  by 
cotfnpetition  and  encouragement. 
To  these  schools  thus  provided,  the  people,  with- 
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out  any  exception  or  distinction,  are  entitled  to  send 
tbeir  children,  on  payment  of  certain  fixed  sums 
monthly,  or  at  shorter  periods.  These  payments 
are  regnlated  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
education  to  be  afforded;  but  the  whole  charge, 
even  of  the  highest  class,  is  a  small  amount.  In  the 
case  of  parents,  either  poor  or  so  burtheoed  with 
large  families  as  to  be  actually  unable  to  pay  even 
this  small  sum,  the  local  authorities  are  empowered, 
if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  remit  the  chaise; 
and  thus  the  means  of  education  are  secured  to  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  highest. 
We  are  assured,  says  the  writer,  that  no  abuse  of 
this  power  of  exemption  had  ever  occurred,  and 
that  no  charge  of  partiality  had  ever  been  made. 
The  people  acquiesced  cheerfully  and  contentedly 
in  every  arrangement,  and  were  as  desirous  of  send- 
ing their  children  to  be  educated  as  the  govemoMOt 
and  local  authorities  were,  to  impart  the  benefits  of 
education  to  them.  In  Haarlem,  with  a  population 
of  21,000,  we  were  informed  there  was  not  a  chfld 
of  ten  years  of  age,  and  of  sound  intellect,  who  coold 
not  both  read  and  write ;  and  throughout  Holland 
the  same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  but  few 
exceptions. 

The  population  of  Holland  is  divided  with  respect 
to  religious  opinions^  into  Calvinists,  Catholics,  and 
Lutherans.  Children  of  parents  belonging  to  each 
sect  attend  the  same  schools ;  but  while  the  leading 
truths  and  principles  of  Christianity  are  carefully  in- 
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stilled  into  their  roiods,  by  having  the  scriptures 
read  to  them  daily,   the  minor  points  of  doctrine 
ivhich  characterize  each  creed  are  avoided  in  the 
general  routine  of  school  instruction,  and  are  left  to 
be  explained  out  of  school  by  the  ministers  of  each 
persuasion,  or  the  parents  of  the  respective  children. 
The  absence  of  religious  controversy  amongst  the 
people  has  greatly  facilitated  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  education  worthy  of  being  called  national, 
and  the  object  of  the  inspectors  is  amongst  other 
things  to  prevent  this  harmony  being  disturbed. 
From  a  review  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  coun- 
tries before  named,  we  turn  again  to  the  prospect 
our  various  conditions  afford  in  England^  of  adopting 
or  engrafting  similar  plans  or  systems  to  those  which 
have  just  been  detailed. 

True  it  is,  that  under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
anarchical  and  irreligious  ideas,  are  sometimes  pro- 
pagated more  rapidly  among  a  reading  people ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  press  affords  in  the  present 
age,  the  principal  means  of  access  to  superior  minds, 
and  to  enlarged  ideas  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,* 

*  At  the  eommencement  oi  the  Union  M  Beth,  Thomas  Spencer  reports 
be  went  with  a  number  of  Guardians  to  Walcot  workhouse ;  and  on  enquiry 
for  the  children  we  were  conducted  to  a  room  in  which  90  little  wretches 
stood  in  a  class,  and  a  man  holding  in  his  hand  a  large  whip  standing  in  the 
midst.  He  was  a  pauper  with  only  one  eye.  Not  seeing  any  books  or  slates 
we  at  first  doubted  whether  this  was  the  school-room,  when  the  following 
dialogue  occurred  :^- 

Q,  Are  you  the  school-master  ?—^.  Yes. 

Q,  What  do  you  teach  the  children  ?—^.  Nothing. 

Q.  How  then  are  they  employed  ? — A»  They  do  nothing. 

Q.  What  then  do  you  do  ?— if .  I  keep  them  quiet. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extension  of  edoca- 
tion  in  Ireland  by  the  means  of  4iatfonal  sefaools,  has 
facilitated  the  rapid  spread  of  the  most  important 
movement  of  self  reguhtion  eyer  witnessed  id  mo- 
dern times,  viz.  that  of  temperance  80cieties.f  Soch 
societies  as  tfaesei  and  also  friendly  societies,  benefit 
clnbs,  and  provident  societies  on  a  national  prin* 
ciple,  and  ottier  societies  of  a  beneficial  nature  are 
eceteris  paratms^  more  likely  to  spread  among"  a  read- 
ing  than  among  an  nnreading  people.  The  chance 
of  their  creating  injury,  is  because  their  meetings  fot 
business  are  generally  at  public-houses. 

From  the  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  raiiBng 
and  coal  dtstrictH,it  would  appear  that  the  ignorance 
and  degraded  etate  of  the  colHers  and  their  ehiK 
dren  is  proverbial  throughout  Lancasbire  muf 
Cheshire,  *^  they  are  nneducated,  ignorant,  and  bru- 
tal— deteriorated  as  workmen,  and  dangerons  as 
subjects.'*  In  South  Durham  few  of  ilie  dfSdfen 
who  are  employed  in  the  minhi^  operatioiii  hate 

t  la  the  report  of  the  National  School  Society  for  1843«  as  rell  «■  in  ^ 
report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Schoofl  Society  for  1M4,  it  1»  t^iagslBrlhsa 
the  j^oportloB  of  ertntnal  oiSmdm  uniil*  lb  letfi  and  «Rtay»l»9  par  acM. 
mors  in  agricnUural  than  in  maamfiicCaFMif  counlieai  aa  la  alaariy  shs— >f 
the  following  table  :^ 

Agricnttural       MannfaetBrittg 
G««aties«  f^ovdUcf. 

Unable  to  reaci  and  write    38.79  <...•...  3l.7t 

Read  and  write  imperfectly 55.18  •  S^M 

Read  and  write  weU ^....  5,76  S.» 

Education  superior ,.••  0«34  .••.^••«  0.5S 

From  this  fact  theK  is  little  hope  of  improYCtteat  aawapt  sane  diei^ 
steps  are  uken  by  the  legislature  foir  the  Hnprorement  of  the  neztgtMiitlvn. 
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ever  Jbe^rd  of  aqcl)  places  ad  Manchester  anci  Bir^ 
miQ^l^am;  ai^  tbe  fpw  ivho  are  taught  to  read  and 
spell  have  no  materials  an  which  they  can  exercise 
the  slightest  thought  or  reflection.    Boys  of  17  and 
18  years  of  age  were  repeatedly  foMnd  to  be  stupid 
and  astonishingly  ignorant^  and  could  give  utter- 
ance to  nothing  else  bi^t  a  Mnanimous  condemnation 
of  tb^ir  l|j)0ttr9  and  vent  clamorous  declarations  of 
tb^  iuf ufl9«iency  qf  the  remuvteration  which  they  re* 
ceived ;  while  the  answers  the^return^d  to  questions 
upon  religious  subjects,  ^ere  too  proCwe  to  admit 
of  publication*     They  possesaed  not  Ihe  slightest 
kuQwle^ge  ol  sacr^  sulu^cts^  but  daily  qnited  with 
their  fellow  workmen  in  tbe  most  profane  desecrar 
tionsy  withoqt  reg^ding  th^m  in  any  other  lights 
than  as  mere  commoq  es^pressious. 

Ill  l^ncsishire  the  accouotP  are  even  worse,  for 
reports  state,  that  there  are  plenty  of  married  men 
arrived  at  iO  years  of  ^ge,  who  cannot  read  a  word 
in  the  Bible,  nor  reckon  the  wagjes  they  have  to 
reoeive  at  the  end  of  the  week.  They  are  the 
wcu^t  of  characters,  and  will  swear  and  drink 
shamefully,  rc^rdless  of  the  distress  and  poverty 
thna  brought  upon  their  wives  mid  families ;  many 
of  them  altogether  disbelieve  in  a  future  state,  and 
entertain  the  opinion  that  when  they  die,  they  will 
die  Uke  dogst,  and  then  be  done  wi\ 

In  Gumberlaod  and  YorkslMre,  a  girl  of  13  stated 
she  had  never  faefsn  taegbt  to  read  or  write,  had 
never  been  to  church  or  ehapd,  neither  bad  she 
No.  22.  4  o 
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ever  heard  of  that  good  man,  who  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  She  knew  no  prayer*  and 
had  conseqaently  never  prayed. 

In  Wales,  the  ignorance  of  the  population  lo  tJie 
collieries  is  greater  than  can  be  imagined* 
^  In  the  West  of  Scotland,  for  the  want  ai  edoca* 
tion,  the  inhabitants  live  in  an  utterly  dqMvved 
state,  which  entails  misery  and  disease  on  the  people 
themselves,  and  spreads  contagion  and  disorder,  oo 
the  community  aroun<). 

In  Lancashire  the  report  states,  that  parents  wiB 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  means  afforded  in  that 
district,  for .  the  education  of  their  children ;  that 
they  will  not  send  them  to  school,  but  prefer  poltiBg 
^them  at  a  very  early  age  to  work,  and  that  tbey  are 
apprehensive  of  any  alteration  which  might  have  a 
tendency  to  deprive  them  of  the  profits  of  their 
children's  labour. 

in  Wales  the  same  indtfierence .  prevails ;  this 
chiefly  results  from  the  selfishness  and  dissipatian 
of  then*  parents^  and  in  other  instances^  from  their 
Ignorance  of  the  benefits  education  would  aeoes* 
sarily  confer ;  from  not  being  educated  themselves, 
they  cannot  appreciate  its  advantages  to  their  chfl- 
dren,  and  estimate  even  a  penny  per  week^  as  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
therefrom.  In  the  coal-mining  districts*  when  a 
laudable  desire  is  evinced  by  proprietors  and  others 
to  extend  more  generally,  the  benefits  of  education, 
they  are  but  indifferently  attended  to,  by  the  collier 
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children ;  and  many  of  the  witnesses  state  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  establish  free  schools,  becaase 
the  people  would  not  think  it  worth  wiiile  to  send 
their  children  to  them. 

In  Yorkshire  the  coinplaiDts  of  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  education  are  aniverssd,  they  have  to 
contend  with  the  onwillingness  of  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  their  irregularity  in  atten- 
dance when  they  are  sent,  and  the  removal  of 
them  to  be  pot  to  work  whea  they  are  beginning  to 
reap  some  benefit  from  the  instrnction  given.  The 
parents  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  €i  religious  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
children ;  their  usual  pretext  is  poverty.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  of  witnesses  state,  that  when 
trade  improves,  a  less  number  will  remain  in  school. 
Sensual  gratifications  more  frequently  contribute  to 
these  impediments  than  poverty ;  and  where  educa- 
tion is  so  cheap,  as  it  is  in  Sheffield,  it  appears  that 
the  indifference  of  the  employers,  and  the  neglect 
of  parents,  to  any  kind  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children,  and  yomig  persons  em- 
ployed in  labour,  is  most  deplorable. 

In  North  Wales  the  witnesses  state,  that  as  soon 
as  the  children  b^n  to  work,  they  have  no  other 
means  of  cultivating  their  minds  but  by  attendance 
at  Sunday-schools;  and  but  for  the  dissenters, 
the  colliers  would  be  wholly  neglected.  In  Rhos 
Lancrehyrgog,  which  is  a  village  in  the  coal  and  iron 
district,  containing  about  4000  inhabitants,  there 
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is  no  church  within  two  miles ;  and  no  eiergymen  or 
gentlemen  reside  amongst  them.  At  Ruabon  there 
are  no  schools  near  the  oollieriM  and  forges,  except 
dame  schools ;  the  children  from  the  works  conse- 
quently can  have  no  instruction  but  wlMit  Ibey  de- 
rive from  the  dissenters  Sunday-^scfaools. 

In  South  Wales,  in  many  of  the  villages  where  ex- 
tensive works  are  carried  on,  eduMtion  is  ont  of  the 
question.  Education  cannot  be  at  a  lower  ebb; 
few  of  the  young  peojde  have  reeeived  the  moat  or- 
dinary learning ;  one-fourth  may  know  their  letters, 
but  certainly  nothing  more.  Another  report  states, 
I  should  be  correct  in  saying*  that  not  one  grown 
person,  male  or  female,  in  fifty,  can  read. 

Such  then  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  lamentable 
state  of  education  in  many  of  the  manufactariog 
districts  of  our  country ;  shewing,  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  opportunities  neglected  or  despised^  and  in 
others,  a  total  want  of  the  means  of  obtaining  such 
primary  tuition,  as  would  enable  onr  benighted 
countrymen  to  arrive  at  any  conception  of  their  in- 
dividual immortality  and  responsibility.  Whilst, 
therefore,  onr  sympathies  are  excited  in  behnlf  of 
those  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  who  perisli  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  ought  we  not  (if  such  state- 
ments as  these  be  true,)  to  make  an  unceasing  and 
unanimous  effort  to  raise  our  degraded  countrymen 
to  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  impart  to  them  such 
knowledge,  at  least,  as  will  convince  them  that  they 
are  accountable  beings,  and  designed  fer  a  future 
state  of  happiness  or  misery. 
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Ia  largo  Jiuiiiuf«ct9rt««.ia  fingUnaf  th*  ckildren  are  for  the  moiit  part 
altogether  unedueated,  the  few  that  attend  Sunday  eehoola,  know  very  little 
more  than  a  few  hymns,  they  eannot  answer  the  plainest  question 
of  the  Seriptnrea,  and  aove  slate  npen  enquiry  that  they  have  never 
heard  of  the  Apostles«  or  any  of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  Christian  belief. 
It  ia  however  especially  remarked,  that  aHhough  they  never  heard,  nor 
have  the  most  remote  idea  of  any  of  the  scriptural  truths ;  they  possess 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  characlisra  and  contse  of  life  of  Disk  Torpin, 
Jack  Shepphard,  and  some  of  these  notable  highwaymen :  and  many  of  them 
can  repeat  the  common  songs  and  ballads  of  the  day.  Thus  it  appears 
npon  the  beet  evidence  IhM  e«ii  possiblp  be  preoured,  the  preaeni  nonl 
condition  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  manufac- 
tories in  our  large  towns,  is  dangerous  to  the  public^  and  destructive  to 
indMdnala ;  and  there  are  perhaps  few  who  lill  contend  that  such  a  state  of 
things  ought  to  be  pennitted  to  exist,  while  it  ia  in  the  power  and  ability  of 
the  state,  to  hnprove  the  iniellectual,  as  well  as  the  social  and  moral  condi« 
tion  of  the  people,  by  enforcing  an  education  suited  to  their  wants,  and 
station  in  society  mayi  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  sftgnasent,  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of»  or  at  least  as  endowed  with,  three  dbtinct  attri- 
butes, also  three  distinct  and  separate  senses,  the  animal,  the  intellectttal. 
and  the  moral  i  and  the  avenues  presented  by  one  or  more  of  these 
aeveral  senses,  must  be  ^iproached  by  al(  atemal  InAuenoes. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  political  economists,  that  if  man's  physic 
cal  wants  are  well  supplied,  if  he  be  relieted  from  the  pressure  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  he  will  by  the  force  df  tha4  powerfol  instinct  the 
desire  to  improve  and  better  his  condition,  spontaneously  and  unaaalsted, 
raise  himself  by  slow,  but  sure  degrees,  to  an  indeftnite  state  of  moral  and 
intellectnal  superiority,  so  that  self  respect  for  his  chofaeter,  wilt  in  a 
great  measure  eontronl  his  eensnal  desires;  that  the  anhnal  wanta  being 
supplied,  those  of  the  mind  will  manifest  themselves  more  distinctiy,  and 
that  the  man  will  then  proceed  forward  in  a  state  of  civiliaation.  In  feet 
even  the  perfection  of  human  nature  ita^  his  been  advocated.  On  lUs 
presumption  we  shall  find,  that  history  and  experience  do  not  confirm 
this  l^pothesis.  Individual  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  lives  and  dies  com- 
paratively a  savage.  When  congregated  In  large  aesemblnges,  unaeted  upon 
by  apparent  external  and  spirltqal  infiaenees*  he  may  Indeed,  under 
special  flattering  circumstances,  socially  advance  till  he  has  gained  a  oerw 
tain  grade  of  civilization;  but  there  his  progress  terminates,  the  propel- 
ling energy  expends  itoelf  in  low  and  grovelling  eelfiahness.  Witness  the 
people  of  South  America,  Chins,  and  the  Eastern  nations  generally :  the 
history  even  of  the  Jews  also  confirms  the  same  opinion.^See,  Deut.  93. 
Psa.  78.  Isa.  I.&53.  Proverbs.  1.  &8. 
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Many  insUneet  might  be  given  or  iiimUar  rcsultt  in  our  own  coaotry^ 
for  instance,  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  etceedingly  anziou  tiMl  Ut 
large  estates  In  Norfolk,  should  boast  of  a  race  of  peasantry,  poaaeaacd  vf 
every  domestic  comfort,  conslsteat  with  their  positloa  in  society;  vhtoe^ 
vpon  he  caused  to  be  built  substantial  and  eomforttf>le  cottages,  on  hh 
estate  at  Holkam,  such  as  would  satisfy  the  wishes  of  tlie  most  plrilaathrs- 
phic  Individuals,  who  are  desirous  for  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  sf 
our  English  peasantry.    They  are  built  of  brick,  roofed  with  tiles,  eadb  hat 
a  front  room  17ft.  by  18ft.  and  averaging  from  7ft,  to  7|ft.  in  bel^;  t 
kitchen  and  pantry,  with  three  good*slzed  bed-rooms  ;  and  at  a  convcaicst 
distance  behind  each  cottage,  there  is  a  wash-house,  a  dlrii-bin,  and  a  pig^ 
cot  or  styt  with  al»out  90  roods  of  garden  ground ;  the  rent  al together  bdag 
£3  3s.  a  year.    The  water  is  good,  the  drainage  excellent,  and  no  instance 
of  fever  or  epidemic  disease  has  been  known  to  occur  among  the  fsanlirt 
residing  there.    Yet  tiiese  well-employed,  well-paid,  healthy  peasnats,  th« 
benevolently  cared  for,  **are  discontented,  Ignorant,  and  demoraKscd." 
The  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  keep  pace  with  tiielr  advsa- 
tages ;  and  though  the  labourers  of  Holkam  are  a  fine  race  of  nsen,  ifccir 
intsUectual  and  moral  condition  is  not  superior  to  that  of  the  asnltitndesf 
delMsed  and  degraded  inmates  to  be  found  in  the  filthy  hovels  of  onr  eoua- 
try«    The  author  of  the  report  states,  in  conclusion,  ■*  that  no  external  sr 
mechanical  beneflta  can  supply  the  place  of  good  moral  training;**  so  thst 
to  establish  a  well  grounded  Improvement  in  the  moral  conation  of  ancient 
we  should  establish  at  the  same  time,  first-rate  schools^  when  we  build  far 
the  accommodation  of  the  poor,  first-rate  cottages.    Another  instance  of  the 
ignoraat  and   degraded  conditton  of  the  labouring  classes,  where  no  la- 
•Iniction  is  given  but  the  ability  of  provicUng  tlie  means  of  living  ia  pos- 
sessed, may  be  mentioned,  m.  the  labourers  In  two  iron  works  of  ScotUad, 
the  Dundyvan  and  Morkland,  wh«re  midleable  iron  is  made.    They  have 
drawn  a  great  aumber  of  their  men,  amounting,  with  their  familiea,  to  shunt 
1000  persons,  from  Wales*  Staffordshire,  and  various  parts  of  England 
These  people  have  been  taken  firom  their  native  places,  and  planted  la  a 
coahtrysfstraagerSflhrfitoftithirirrelatlves,  religious  teachers,  and  all  re- 
straints, social  and  moral,  by  which  they  might  have  been  influencedt  and  ia 
the  receipt  of  very  high  wages.    These  are,  we  undersund,  notorious  for 
their  excesses  and  Irregular  conduct.    They  are  provided  with  a  superior 
class  of  houses,  erected  purposely  for  them,  consisting  of  two  storiea,  and 
with  about  twice  the  accommodation  required  by  the  Scotch.    They  form  a 
society  among  themselves,  not  mingling  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitanta,  and 
expend  their  wages  in  good  cheer  of  every  kind,  frequently  enteitaiaisg 
themselves  and  each  other  with  spirits,  wine,  turkeys,  and  all  kiada  of  poul- 
try ;  and  even  whilst  at  work,  many  of  them  have  alwsys  beside  them  a  large 
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jug  of  beer  and  gin^  of  wbioh  they  Uke  cpplous  drwgbta,  which  U  permitted 
on  accQunt  of  the  exceMive  heat  of  the  puddling  fumaces  in  which  they 
work*  Every  bodily  comfort  and  indulgence  is  provided  for  them ;  but  the 
•dacmtion  of  their  children,  as  wdl  as  their  owot  is  left  entirely  to 
chance ;  hence  we  must  coneludef  that  man  left  without  instruction  and 
moral  training,  lives  to  foster  animal  appetities.  Man's  intellectual  faculties 
are  intended  to  give  him  the  command  of  knowledge,  and  awaken  in  him  a 
aeaaa  of  duty.  ^  Knowledge  Is  power,'!  says  Bacon,  but  he  no  where  identi- 
fies it  with  virtue.  It  is  to  be  regretted  in  the  moral  education,  which  is 
commonly  obtained  whether  formal  or  incidental,  there  is  little  that  is  calcu< 
lated  to  produce  an  acquaintance  with  the  redeeming  power  of  their  own 
mindff»  little  that  refers  us  to  the  reproof  of  conscience,  and  much  that 
begniles  and  dissipates  the  mind  from  receiving  or  imbibing  instruction, 
many  even  of  those  who  obtain  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  at  the 
same  time  receive  little  or  no  moral  culture.  The  plant  of  virtue  is  suffered 
to  grow  as  the  tree  grows  in  the  forest,  and  takes  its  chance  of  storm  and 
sunshine^  but  this  which  may  be  good  for  oaks  and  pinei,  is  not  bo  for  man, 
the  general  atmosphere  around  him  is  infected  with  an  innate  predisposi- 
tion on  his  pari  to  contract  disease  and  death* 

The  facukies  of  man,  wlien  developed  with  care, 
application,  and  assiduity,  and  frequently  even  with- 
out eidier,  may  make  men  become  great,  learned,  or 
philosophical — and  may  qualify  him  to  fill,  an  ele- 
vated station  in  society.  A  well  cultivated  in- 
tellect has  occasionally  been  found  connected  with 
mean  ideas  of  virtue  or  moral  duty.  Philosophers^ 
amongst  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  modems,  are 
not  wanting,  who,  while  they  can  discourse  intelli- 
gently on  the  subject,  and  exhibit  to  our  observation 
a  code  of  morals,  with  the  beauties  of  virtue^  and 
the  advantages  of  education,  in  enlarging  and  ex- 
panding the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  yet,  from  the 
secret  depravity  of  human  nature,  can  violate  the 
common  rules  of  propriety,  and  the  plainest  dictates 
of  humanity,  without  any  apparent  compunction. 
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Thus  the  intellectual  fiicuUies  do  not  appear  to  afibid 
that  medium  of  communication  to  the  conscienttoos 
properties  of  the  mind^  for  which  we  are  seeking. 
Indeed  it  may  happen  that  by  cultivating  these 
faculties  exclusively,  we  may  only  increase  the 
power  to  do  mischief,  and  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
those  social  evils  which  we  seek  to  restrain.  There^ 
fore,  without  some  kind  of  instruction  and  monl 
training,  man  passes  through  life  either  a  fool  or  a 
tyrant ;  for^  not  being  trained  to  exert  and  regulate 
his  powers^  he  will  be  often  satisfied  with  the 
contemptable  insignificance  of  an  idle  life,  his  own 
animal  appetites  predominating,  since  the  fall  of 
mam  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  powerfiil  im- 
pressions of  conscience,  and  the  reproof  of  instmc- 
tion,  which  is  the  means  by  which  die  Almighty  has 
been  pleased  to  check  our  evil  propensities,  and 
bring  us  to  a  sense  of  knowledge.^ 

The  supposition  that  a  knowledge  of  claseics  and 
mathematics  constitute  a  good  education,  arises 
fh>m  our  not  considering  the  diflbrence  betneen 
learning  and  wisdom.  A  man  may  be  well  veised 
in  classical  literature,  and  mathematical  science,  and 
yet  have  very  little  practical  wisdom. 

The  present  system  of  educatloa  evidently  woib 
by  machinery,  it  is  intended  to  instmet  the  laigeit 

*  He  m»y  boMt  of  the  merito«  wealth,  a&d  rank  of  lut  aBcetton*  n^ 
prove  his  anperierlty  to  the  common  herd,  yH  create  Aatnthinaei  la  *e 
atreeto,  by  wreAehmg  off  knockers,  breaking  windoara,  mid  by  aasaaltiif 
the  police,  bat  in  aU  other  reapecU,  he  ia  dedclf  nl,  and  nay  b«  ter«si  • 
machine  spoiled  in  putting  tofother. 
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possible  number,  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 
Young  persons  are  taught  in  classes  in  a  mechanical 
manner,  and  as  in  our  manufactories  the  machinery 
may  be  conducted  by  a  boy ;  so  the  Lancastarian 
and  National  schools,  and  many  academies  of  a 
higher  grade,  have  adopted  the  wholesale  system 
of  education.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  the 
management  of  boys^  that  the  head  master  does  little 
more  than  preserve  order^  and  keep  the  moniters 
at  their  respective  occupations.  In  order  that  chil- 
dren may  obtain  real  wisdom  and  learning,  we  must 
procure  for  them  teachers  of  ability*  The  only  true 
education  of  children  consists  in  training  them  for  an 
honourable  course  of  conduct,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  the  kind  of  education  given  at  our  Public 
and  National  Schools.  In  them  boys  contract  their 
sentiments  and  opinions  from  each  other,  the  more 
bold  and  daring  are  looked  npop  as  leaders,  and 
their  example  is  sedulously  imitated,  their  opinions 
are  the  standard  of  truth,  and  their  will  is  law.  The 
routine  of  the  present  system  requires  little  atten- 
tion, and  does  not  sufficiently  invite  the  exhibition 
of  the  master's  character.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
should  wind  up  the  clock  work  of  the  school  at 
stated  times ;  his  talents  should  be  usefully  employed 
in  delivering  as  occasion  requires,  strong  appeals  to 
the  better  feelings  of  his  pupils ;  and  in  bringing  to 
bear  upon  their  miuds  all  the  powers  of  pei-suasion^ 
when  good  prineiples  are  to  be  implanted  and  evil 
ones  shunned.  This  system  of  instruction  would 
No.  23.  4  p 
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induce  the  pupils,  to  cherish  for  their  teachers 
sentiments  of  affection  and  respect,  and  cause  them 
to  apply  diligently  during  the  time  of  their  studies, 
and  implant  in  their  minds  during  the  remainder 
of  life,  a  tender  gratitude  towards  their  instructors. 
Some  remarkable  effects  of  such  a  plan  are  recorded 
in  the  life  of  David  Hall,  a  Hchoolmaster,  at  Settle, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  George  Chalkley,  a  teacher  in  a 
school  at  Edmonton. 

It  is  true  that  the  system  of  education,  as  now  practised  in  claaacs.  Has  iti 
estimation,  and  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with :  much  benefit  is  denred  fro* 
acquiring  the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  in  commifUng  to  memory  the 
rules  of  grammar,  the  tables  of  arithmetic,  and  the  various  records  of  his- 
tory and  geography.  Yet  there  ought  to  be  some  opportunity  erery  dij 
afforded  for  the  tutor  to  infuse  vitality  and  interest  into  the  scene,  and  to 
draw  out  and  give  particular  encouragement  to  the  various  facultiea  of  bit 
pupils.  The  best  system  of  instruction  for  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  ii 
that  in  which  private  study  and  public  lectures  are  duly  mixed.  Let  a  well- 
qualified  and  well-paid  master  deliver  lectures  to  the  whole  school,  at  stat^ 
period^  not  less  than  three  times  a  week  ^  and  after  the  lecture,  let  him  pro- 
pose questions  on  the  principal  topics  of  the  lecture,  and  having  received 
their  answers,  permit  then^  to  return  to  their  respective  occupations.  Let 
him  not  fill  their  minds  with  deeds  of  fabulous  heroes,  and  gods  that  never 
existed,  or  make  them  study  the  writings  of  philosophers  who  never  knev 
the  true  doctrines  of  religion  but  cavil  upon  speculative  points  of  Divinity. 
He  should  explain  to  them  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
beauties  of  natural  history,  and  impart  to  them  a  knowledge  of  modem  his- 
tory, political  economy,  and  natural  theology.  Let  him  teach  the  mort 
advanced  minds  reverently  to  trace  out  the  evidence  and  testimony  of 
scripture,  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Bible  :  and  without  lead- 
ing them  to  doubtful  disputation,  let  him  teach  them  reverently  to  give  s 
reason  for  everything  they  believe. 

The  sublimities  of  astronomy  should  especially  be  the  subject  of  youtfafn! 
study,  as  being  more  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  to  sublime  coneeptions, 
than  any  other  species  of  knowledge.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  David  xn  the  Psalms,  where  he  says,  ^  when  I  consider  the  heavens 
tiie  works  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thoa  hast  ordained, 
what  is  man  that  thou  srt  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
vlsitasthim?" 
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At  education  ought  to  be  diversified,  according  to  the  natural  endowments 
of  youth.  NO  n  different  course  of  instruction  should  be  prescribed  for  the 
different  degrees  and  classes  of  society.  Those  born  to  the  inheritance  of 
a  fortune,  or  designed  to  perforin  professional  or  legislative  duties,  require 
a  species  of  knowledge  and  acoomplishaient»  far  different  and  more  extensive 
than  those  intended  for  trade  ;  the  advantages  of  which  would  not,  and  very 
frequently  do  not,  reward  the  cost  of  acquisition  to  those  intended  for  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  of  life.  Again,  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  or  even  an  artisan, 
requires  a  knowledge  that  would  be  comparatively  useless  to  a  ploughman ; 
and  yet  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  the  present  existing  state  of 
society,  are  so  constantly  requisite  in  every  occupation  of  life,  that  the  hum- 
blest individual  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  appear  wanting  raiment,  as 
without  some  knowledge  of  their  benefits.  It  is  a  reproach  to  any  civilixed 
community,  that  no  general  provision,  by  which  those  elements  of  instruc- 
tion might  be  acquired  by  society,  has  been  made  by  the  state.  There 
was  a  time  when  nearly  all  knowledge  was  orally  communicated ;  a  know- 
ledge of  religion,  and  even  the  contents  of  the  scriptures,  could  only  be 
obtained  from  the  mouth  of  the  priest;  and  new  laws  were  divulged  to  the 
people  by  viva  voce,  or  proclamations  by  the  sheriff,  at  the  county  courts. 

Printing  has  almost  superseded  speaking;  laws  are  now  communi- 
cated by  acts  of  parliament;  and  the  powerful  examples  and  doctrines 
recorded  in  the  scriptures,  are  easily  known  and  obtained  by  those  who  can 
read.  The  single  fact  that  public  statutes  are  sent  forth  to  the  people  in 
printed  documents,  and  the  well-known  legal  maxim  that  ignorance  of  the 
laws  affords  no  plea  for  their  non-observance,  appears  to  impose  on  the 
legislature  the  duty  of  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  the  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them. 

Writing  and  arithmetic,  though  not  so  indispensable  as  reading,  form 
also  branches  of  popular  instruction.  So  remarkable  is  the  deficiency  in  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  even  in  Scotland,  where  primary  education  has  long 
been  general  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  that  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh 
•ociety  states^  from  the  experience  of  several  successive  years,  as  the  result 
of  actual  experiment,  that  among  the  numerous  bands  who  come  southward^ 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  to  reap,  not  one  in  ten  has  been  found  capable  of 
reading  the  sim^^lest  passage  of  scripture ;  and  it  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  the  inhabitants  of  many  populous  districts  are  just  as  illiterateas  these 
labourers.  In  some  of  these  not  one  in  sixty,  and  in  others,  not  one  in  a 
hundred,  can  read.  The  committee  further  state,  that  they  are  informed  of 
various  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  person  in  several  hundred 
in  a  better  condition  In  a  letter,  relating  to  one  parish,  presenting  a  me- 
lancholy account,  the  clergyman  says,  that  out  of  4000  inhabitants,  perhaps 
bardly  700  possess  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  literature.    In  a  tract  of 
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t«n  miles,  well-peopled,  there  may  not  be  found  a  single  individna!  csipablr 
of  reading  either  English  or  Gaelic,  and  these  are  located  from  14  to  SSmiU* 
distant  from  the  parish  church  ! "  The  returns  made  by  the  clergymen  of 
different  parishes,  fully  conBrm  these  statements. 

Olf  THB  MAIN   tAWn. 

In  the  parish  of  Fearn out  of  1,500  are  1,300  unable  to  read. 

Gairlock 3,845  ..  2,d4»         ditto 

Lockbroom 4,000   ..  3,300  ditto 

IN  THE  ISLANDS. 

In  the  pariah  of  Kilmur  Skye 3,075  are  8,7 IS  ditto 

Stornoway  Lewes    4,000   ..   2,600  ditto 

Harris 3,000   ..  2,900  ditto 

And  in  North  Uist 4,q00  ..   3,800  ditto 

To  the  wants  of  education  in  the  people  we  may 
trace  much  of  superstition,  weak  and  causeless  appre- 
hensions, that  formerly  haunted  the  chambers  of 
sickness,  the  nurseries,  and  the  rustic  villages; 
which  now  in  many  places  is  but  partially  dispelled 
by  the  progress  of  education ;  and  the  misery  and 
anxiety  still  resulting  from  these  causes  is  immense, 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of 
more  efficient  popular  instruction.  "If  ignorance 
be  bliss/'  it  is  bliss  connected  with  many  tnconveni- 
ences,  from  which  superior  intelligence  is  exempted. 
Two  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  former  times, 
were  the  absence  of  religious  toleration  and  being 
unacquainted  with  the  causes  of  natural  pbeno- 
mina;  from  the  former  originated  wars,  tumults, 
persecutions^  burnings,  massacres  and  torturings; 
whilst  the  latter  if  possible  was  attended  with  t^till 
greater  calamities,  from  being  universally  diffused 
and  filling  the  minds  of  individuals  of  all  ranks  and 
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ages^  with  indescribable  terrors  and  apprehensions.* 
If  the  marcb  of  intellect  had  only  dispelled  the  sin- 
gle illusion  of  spectral  appearances,  it  would  have 
conferred    on   mankind    inestimable   benefits;    tbe 
dread  of  these  supernatural  agents^  haunted  men  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  night  and  by  day,  and  the  fear 
they  had  of  the  burglar  or  assassin,  was  infinitely 
less  than  that  of  some  ghastly  apparition  at  the 
lonely  hour  of  midnigbt.f     However  since  the  light 
of  reason  shed  by   Newton,   Locke   and   Bacon, 
grown    persons  do   not    mistake  an   old    woman, 
though  she  should  be  ugly,  for  a  sorceress ;  they  can 
pass  a  lonely  church  yard,  without  fear  of  disturbing 
tbe  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  a  ruined  tower,  or  over  a 
wild  heathy  and  even  sleep  in  an  old  manor  house 
while   tbe   wind  whistles  shrill  through  the  trees, 
without  fear    of  supernatural    visitations.      They 
have  also  become  wise  enough  to  trace  private  and 
public  calamities  to  other  causes,  than  the  crossing 
of  table  knives,  the  upsetting  of  salt,  the   click  of 
an  insect,  the  overshadowing  of  an  eclipse,  or  even 
the  portentous  advent  of  a  comet. 

Society  suffers  as  well   as  individuals,  by   tbe 
omission  of  education,  which  may  lie  denominated 

*  Xa  tonve  farts  of  tlie  country,  partiottlacly  in  W«]«Sy  CoinwaU,  9fkd  & 
large  portion  of  Ireland  and  Scotland^  the  country  people  are  still  quite  un- 
nerved by  the  apprehensions  of  nightly  spectres  in  Tone  places,  unlucky 
^as«  «a4  onets,  andi  by  the  appearance  of  owb  and  rareiM. 

1  Sneb  were  Hie  alanofl  of  the  iron-nerved  King  IUcfaArd»  thai  he  cries  out 
to  Catesby — ^  I  have  had  such  horrid  dreams  !  '*  Who  answers,  *^  Shadows 
ny  Lord  !  below  the  soldier^s  heeding."  He  replies,  '*  Now  by  my  this  day's 
hapt,  abadoan  lo  nigjht  have  stinck  more  terror  ta>  tbe  soal  of  Richard*  than 
can  tbe  presence  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  armed  all  in  proof." 
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the  best   branch  of  social    police,  inasmuch  as  it 
destroys  the  chief  seeds  of  crime,  want  and   igno- 
rance,  Paley  remarks  in  his  political  economy,  that 
to  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  worlds  is  little 
better  than  to  turn  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into 
the  streets ;  children  so  unfortunately  situated  bate 
not  equal  chances  of  happiness,  they  are   mostly 
miserable  and  often  vicious,  either  from  indigence, 
which  a  want  of  training  in  the  habits  of  industry 
and  the  various  arts,  tend  to  induce,  or  from  the 
want  of  some  rational  and  inoffensive  occupation, 
during  infancy.    The  obligations  of  a  maintenance 
clearly  devolve  on  parents,  no  one  can  have  a  right 
to  burden  others,  with  the  consequences  of  their 
own  act.     Hence  arises  the  guilt  of  those  who  mo 
away  from  their  families,  or  through  iiilenesa  or 
drunkeness^  throw  them  upon  a  parish^  or  leave 
them  destitute  at  their  death;   when  by  diligence 
or  frugality  they  might  have  laid  up  a  provision  for 
their  support;  also  the  culpability  of  those  who  re- 
fuse or  neglect  the  care  of  tBeir  illegitimate  offspring, 
abandoning  them  to  a  condition  in  which  they  ranst 
either  perish,  or  become  burdensome  to  others. 

The  duty  of  maintenance  is  not  limited  to  the 
period  of  infancy,  parents  are  bound  to  provide 
before  hand  the  means  by  which  their  children 
may  be  able  to  maintain  themselves,  after  they  attain 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  in  this  properly  consists 
the  first  stage  of  education.  The  next  is  acquiring 
in  infancy,  the  knowledge  useful  to  ourselves  and 
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Others  iii  after  life.  It  is  not  limited  to  reading  and 
iivritiog,  the  acquiring  a  useful  art  or  trade,  the  at- 
tainment by  practice  of  habits  of  industry  and 
application,  or  the  attention  to  accomplishments  or 
recreations  which  are  favourable  to  health. 

The  great  end  of  education  ie  to  place  within  the  reach  of  infancy,  the 
results  of  experience,  and  thereby  to  increase  individual  power— power  to 
augment  the  good,  and  lessen  the  evils  incident  to  humanity,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  moral  and  material  world  more  subservient  to  his  convenience,  to 
the  abridgment  of  his  woes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  increase  of  his  own 
enjoyments. 

If  human  progress  in  this  direction  has  not  made  man  an  angel,  pre- 
eminently wise^  good,  and  great.  It  has  made  htm  a  giant  in  power,  enabling 
him  to  measure  the  stars,  to  compass  the  earth,  and  to  fly  almost  with  the 
speed  of  the  winds  from  place  to  place.  He  has  in  one  sense  conquered 
nature,  and  his  next  feat  is  to  conquer  himself.  So  that,  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  universal  benevolence  may  be  created,  by  which  the  family  of  man  may  be 
made  partakers  of  accumulated  blessings,  which  no  age«  class,  or  person,  can 
claim  the  exclusive  right  to  possess.  This  mutual  interest  and  depen- 
dence, which  man  has  upon  man,  and  all  parts  of  the  conununity  have  upon 
each  other,  creates  that  great  chain  of  connection  which  holds  it  together, 
for  all  classes  and  occupations  prosper  by  the  aid  which  each  receives  from 
the  other,  and  from  the  whole.  Education  then  is  the  introduction  to  civt- 
liaatlon,  which  is  only  another  name  for  laws,  morals,  and  manners,  which, 
in  truth,  are  only  so  many  contrivances  of  human  wisdom,  for  obviating  the 
evils  that  experience  reveals,  which  has  been  framed  by  a  majority,  or  at 
least  the  predominant  interest  of  society,  for  common  benefit  and  con- 
▼eaience.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear,  that  a  person,  whose  sole  dependence 
is  on  labour,  is  not  so  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  such  institu- 
tions as  the  man  of  property.  But  this  is  a  fallacious  impression,  and  more 
attentive  consideration  will  demonstrate  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich , 
ahare  in  the  advantages  of  the  social  state. 

The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  an 
extended  education^  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  were  urged  against  any  education  which 
has  the  probability  of  an  abuse.  It  has  been  said, 
they  who  can  write  may  forge,  they  who  can  read. 
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may  read  what  is  pernicious,  the  answer  was,  or  it 
might  have  been : — they  who  can   hear  may   hear 
profaneness  and  learn  it,  and  they  who  can  see  may 
see  bad  examples,  and  follow  them.     The  boy  who 
runs  wild  learns  as  fast  as  the  boy  who  is  sent  to 
school,  but  he  learns  nothing  bat  mischief,  his  tutors 
are  the  idlers  in  the  streets,  the  groom  in  the  stable, 
or  the  drunkards  and  smokers  in  the  taproom:  fill 
the  sack  with  such  wheat  as  can  be  had,  rather  than 
let  others  (ill  it  with  chaff.    It  is  now  said  that  if 
you  give  an  extended  education  to  the  poor,  yon 
will  elevate  them  above  their  stations — that  a  critic 
would  not  drive  a  wheelbarrow,  and  a  philosopher 
would  not  shoe  horses,  or  weave  cloth.     But  the 
consequences  are  without  the  limits  of  probability, 
because  the  question  for  a  poor  man  is  whether  he 
shall  perform  such  offices  or  starve ;  and  sorely  it 
will  not  be  pretended  that  hungry  men  would  rather 
criticize  than  eat.    Sciences  and  literature  would  not 
seduce  a  poor  man  from  his  labour  more  irresistibly 
than  ease  and  pleasure  do  now.    We  have  a  few 
instances  on  record  of  the  industry  of  those  even  in 
humble  life  who  had  a  taste  for  literature.    Samod 
Drew,  a  poor  cordwainer  of  St.  Austell,  well  known 
for  his  literary  acquirements,  says  **  During  my  pur- 
suits I  regularly  and  constantly  attended  my  busi- 
ness, and  do  not  recollect  that  one  customer  was 
ever   disappointed   by  me   through    these   means. 
My  mode  of   writing  and    study  may    have    in 
themi  perhaps,  something  peculiar.    Immersed  in 
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the  coBUDOo  conceras  of  life,  I  endeavoared  to  lift 
my  thoughts  to  objects  more  sublime  than  those 
with  which  I  was  sttrromided.  And  while  attend* 
ing  my  trade,  1  sometimes  caught  the  spirit  of  an 
argument,  which  I  endeavoured  to  note,  and  kept 
a  pen  and  ink  by  me  for  that  purpose*  In  this  state 
what  I  collected  through  the  day,  remained  on  my 
paper  which  I  had  at  hand  till  the  business  of  the 
day  was  finished,  and  my  shop  shut ;  when  in  the 
midst  of  my  family,  I  eqdeavoqred  to  analyse  in  the 
eTening  such  thoughts  as  bad  crossed  my  mind 
during  the  day.  I  had  no  study,  or  place  for 
retirement ;  I  wrote  amidst  tbe  noise  and  bustle  of 
my  family,  and  frequently,  when  I  revised  what 
I  had  written,  endeavoured  to  cultivate  '  the  art  to 
blot.'  Such  are  the  methods  which  I  pursued,  and 
such  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  wrote.''  His 
usual  seatj  after  ck)sing  the  business  of  tbe  day,  was 
a  low  nursing  chair  beside  the  kitchen  fire ;  there^ 
with  the  bellows  on  his  knees  for  a  desk,  and  the 
usual  culinary  and  domestic  matters  in  progress 
around  him,  his  works,  prior  to  1805,  were  chiefly 
written. 

Tberefore  it  it  not  the  potiUve,  but  the  reUtt^e  amount  of  knowledge,  that 
eleyatet  a  man  above  his  station  in  society :  not  because  he  knovs  as  much, but 
because  he  has  acquired  more  knowledge  than  his  companions.  Educate  all, 
and  none  will  fancy  himself  superior  to  his  neighbour.*  It  has  been  observed 
that  if  .the  French  had  been  an  educated  people,  many  of  the  atrocities  of 
their  revolution  would  never  have  happened ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  at  least 

*  There  are  some  collateral  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  extended 
education  of  the  people,  which  are  of  much  importance,  but  cannot  be 
detailed  here. 

No.  23.  4  Q 
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probable.  Furious  mobs  are  not  composed  of  enlightened  and  edocated 
men,  but  of  the  most  ignorant — of  men  in  whom  the  passions  predominitf 
over  the  judgment;  because  the  judgment  has  not  been  exercised  and 
directed,  or  habituated  to  goveni  the  conduct.  A  factions  declnmer  csn 
much  less  easily  influence  a  number  of  mea^  who  acquired  at  school  iht 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  who  have  subsequently  devoted  their  leisnrt 
hours  to  a  mechanic  institute,  than  a  multitude  who  canoot  read  or  vnte, 
and  who  have  never  practised  reasoning  or  reflectioa.  Despotic  nilen 
know  well  that  knowledge  and  education  are  inimical  to  their  power,  vhid 
generally  prevents  political  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  effects  political  good. 
We  aH  know  that  the  human  heart  is  such,  that  the  possession  of  power  is 
conunonly  attended  with  a  desire  to  increase  it,  even  in  opposition  to  ^ 
general  welfare.  It  is  acknowledged  that  a  check  is  needed,  and  nothing  ■ 
either  so  eflAcient  or  so  safei  as  that  of  a  watchful  and  intelligent  public 
opinion,  prompt  to  discover  and  expose  what  is  ivniss,  and  so  intelligfat 
that  it  is  able  to  form  a  rational  judgment  respecting  the  nature  and  neaat 
of  amendment.  Unhappily  the  ordinary  way  by  which  people  have  endes^ 
▼oured  to  amend  their  institntloasy  has  been  by  some  mode  of  TiolcBcc 
Their  remedies  are  certainly  unchristianlike,  and  often  they  infi^pt  a  wosid 
in  society,  that  requires  years  of  toil  and  labour  to  restore.  The  statistical 
returns  of  crime,  though  they  shew  some  improvement,  are  yet  too  incos!- 
plete  to  enable  us  to  determine,  arithmetically,  the  aKiral  inflaencc  tf 
education.  The  only  fact  that  has  been  satisfactorily  established  by  igurei, 
is  that  crimes  of  personal  violence  diminish  with  the  spread  of  knowledge. 
In  Russia,  where  education  can  be  scarcely  known  to  exist*  it  has  ben 
stated  that  out  of  £,800  crimes  committed  within  a  certain  period,  3,500  weit 
accompanied  by  violence ;  while  in  Pennsylvania,  where  education  is  getc- 
rally  diffused,  out  of  7^00  crimes,  only  640  were  accompanied  by  violence ; 
being  in  the  proportloa  of  l-13(h  of  the  whole  nnmber,  instead  of  3-£ths. 
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FOURTH     PROPOSITION     CONTINUEU. 


Infant  education— training  of  children— the  moral  law— obedience  uncondi- 
tional— its  effects  on  criminals-— art  of  education  recommended— natural 
sciencea  preferable  to  book  leaynih|c— the  lattgttage8--political  scicncfi — 
education  of  women— education  In  theiormer.part  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  III. 
—a  poor  man's  son  often  excluded  though  with  better  abilities  than  the 
rich— effect  of  eduetlion— Dr.  Faley's  idea  of  leaming*-practlce  prefer- 
able to  precept— plroper  management  of  boys  out  of  school — the  use  of 
improper  language— the  testimony  of  the  Bible— the  UiUTersities  and 
scliolara— abuses  of  the  Colleges  and  schools—the  present  generation  has 
a  righr  to  alter  the  appropriation  of  funds  improperly  applied— the 
immense  funds  given  for  the  education  of  the  poor— education  is  of 
importance  in  preserving  the  public  peace— establiahment  of  schools 
amongst  the  Friends  at  Aekworth— M^thedisU  at  Kingwood— Dr.  Bell 
and  James  fjaneaster's  plan— adult  schemes  at  Bristol  on  the  opening  of 
the  bible  society— eirculating  schools  in  Wales— Wm.  Smith,  the  original 
teacher  of  adults  at  Bristol— the  rapidity  of  the  increase  of  adult 
scholars,  in  borrowed  rooms,  and  with  borrowed  books-^mith,  the 
founder  of  the  Methodist  Sunday-schools— Mechanics'  Institutes— penny 
magazines  originated  from  these  exertions— forest  of  Dean  and  Cornwall 
—examples  of  the  power  of  edueation— from  the  reports  of  tlie  societies, 
the  English  are  uneducated. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  an 
early  education,  or  consider  how  very  early  in  life 
Ae  tempers  of  children  are  formed,  and  conse- 
quently bow  soon  that  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion  which  consists  in  training  the  mind  to  habits 
»f  discipline  and  submission,  may  be  commenced.. 
*'!  wish"  said  a  lady  some  years  since,  to  a  writer  oa 
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a  work  on  education,  ^*  I  wish  very  much  to  conmlt 
you  about  the  education  of  my  little  girl,  who  is 
just  now  three  years  old.**  '*  Madam,''  replied  the 
author,  *^  you  are  at  least  two  years  too  late  in  apply- 
ing to  me  on  that  subject.''  The  first  principle  of 
education  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  children  a 
habit  of  unhesitating  obedience.  As  soon  as  reason 
begins  to  dawn,  the  child  distinctly  apprehends  the 
nature  of  a  command,  no  matter  what  that  «ooh 
mand  may  be.  To  ascertain  this  important  period 
requires  a  little  careful  examinatioi^  but  when  it  is 
ascertained,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pureued.  As  soon  as  the  infant  clearly 
understands  that  the  word  ^^Nol"  signifies  thai  it  is 
not  to  do  something  which  it  desires  to  do,  obedieaee 
to  that  command  ought  at  all  hazards^  and  under  all 
circumstances,  to  be  enforced.  In  doing  this^  cme  or 
two  collisions  will  occur  between  the  parent  and 
child,  before  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen 
months,  in  which  the  patience  and  perseverance  of 
the  parent  will  be  put  to  the  test ;  this  past,  the  habit 
of  obedience  is  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  ebild  for 
the  remainder  of  life;  particularly  when  it  is  dis- 
covered that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  resistance, 
submission  Is  gained  as  a  matter  of  course^  and  the 
foundation  of  parental  authority  is  thus  laid,  How 
many  other  great  lessons  in  the  mind  of  the  child, 
are  at  the  same  time  imbibed  1  Every  time  that  it 
refrains  from  doing  some  forbidden  thing  It  i^ 
practicing  self  controul  and   self  denial,   and  ad- 
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vanciog  a  step  towards  the  mastery  of  its  passions. 
Some  peraouB  talk  abo«t  the  management  of  children 
as  if  itwaa  a  science,  and  read  all  the  books  they  can 
find  to  instruct  them  in  it,  when  nothing  is  so  sim- 
ple ;  kindness,  patience,  with  an  nndeviating  firmness 
of  purpose,  and  a  strict  regard  to  principle,  in  the 
management  of  children  being  all  that  is  required. 
These  means,  with  the  Divine  Messing,  will  accom* 
plisb  all  that  can  be  done  by  early  education,  towarda 
Mgulating  the  heart  and  understanding,  and  thus 
they  will  be  prepared  to  received  the  seeds  of  those 
high  moral  and  religious  principles,  by  which  as 
heirs  of  immortality,  they  are  to  be  educated  for  a 
better  and  an  immortal  life, 

The  entire  submission  which  we  are  entitled  to 
require  at  the  hand  of  our  children,  is  a  type  of  that 
obedience  which  we,  on  our  part,  owe  to  the  Great 
Father  of  the  universe.  In  terms  sufficiently  plain^, 
He  has  made  known  to  us  his  will ;  does  it  become 
US  to  ask  Him,  why  bis  will  is  such  as  we  find  it  to 
beT  Why  he  has  not  done  this  thing,  or  that  thing, 
differently  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done? 

Just  as  reasonable  it  is  in  us  to  do  this,  as  it 
would  be  in  our  infant  children  to  refuse  obedience 
to  our  commands,  until  their  understanding  should 
be  suffciently  matured  to  enable  them  to  compre- 
hend the  reasons  for  which  they  were  given. 

It  is  admitted  to  be  a  wise  policy  of  government 
to  identify  a  popular  education  with  the  instruction 
of  adults.  Yet  how  may  it  most  effectually  aid  and 
promote  the  undertaking. 
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A  parish  school  for  instruction  in  reading,  writings 
and  arithmetic,  is  certainly  as  needful  a  braacii  of 
civic  economy,  as  a  parish  place  of  worship.      It 
appears  almost  astonisbiog  that  mankind  should  so 
long  pass  unobserved,  the  real  cause  of  our  uiaoe^ 
rous  juveuile  delinquencies.     We  have,  it  is  true  an 
endowed  pastor  for  the  instruction  of  aduilts>  but  not 
an  endowed  schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  of  in- 
fants.   It  is  true  that  this  earlier  department  isgene* 
rally  left  to  parents ;  but  how  often  are  these  unable  to 
teach  not  only  from  the  nature  of  their  occupations, 
but  also  from  neccessity  of  often  seeking  a  mainte- 
nance for  the  body.   It  is  true  that  mere  reading,  wri- 
ting or  arithmetic  are  not  knowledge,  so  much  as  the 
instruments  of  its  acquisition ;  right  opinions  and 
moral  instruction  ought  to  be  the  ground  work  and 
questions  which  concern  every  man,  because  moralH, 
legislations,   trade,  industry,  and  capital  are    the 
constant  and  overpowering   bias  by  which  we  are 
guided  in  a  civilized,  commercial  and  mannfiictit* 
ring  country ;  and  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  is 
one  reason  why  our  agricultural  labourers,  so  gene- 
rally assume  the  character  of  the  beasts  they  labour 
with,  more  than  rational  beings. 

In  a  well-conducted  infant  school  children  acquire  much  knowledge ;  tbcy 
feel  a  pleasure  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  communicated^  and  pettepa  it 
may  safely  be  concluded,  respecting  all  innocent  knowledge,  that  if  a  eWU 
acquires  it  with  pleasure,  he  is  well  taught.  It  is  irorliiy  of  obsenratfOB  thtt 
in  the  infant  system,  learning  lessons  is  nearly  or  wholly  ezehided ;  it  to  not 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  time  which  is  devoted  professedly  to  edqcatioa  by 
the  children  of  the  poor,  much  extent  of  knowledge  can  be  acquired ;  bat 
something  may  be  acquired  which  is  of  much  more  cettseqneBce  1 
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school  learning^the  love  and  the  habits  of  inquiry.      If  education  be  so  con- 
dacted  that  It  is  a  positive  pleasure  for  a  boy  to  learn,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  lore  and  habit  will  be  induced ;  hence  the  advantage  of  early  intel- 
lectual culture.    By  tr^DiAg  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  not  simply 
teaching  him  and  forming  habits  rather  than  stimulating  a  verbal  memory — 
hy  transposing  the  parental  guardian  into  the  sefaoolmaster^and  by  making 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  coincide  with  external  ezpresaion.    There  are  two 
things  (says  Stowe,)  which  often  confeunda  moral  instruction  and  moral 
teaching — the  former  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge— the  latter  the  cultiva- 
ting of  practical  habita.    Habits  are  so  important  a  part  of  education  that 
we  may  be  tejrmed  creatnres  of  habit.    How  important  then  must  be  early 
training  before  habits  are  formed,  and  when  propensities  only  are  to  be  dealt 
with  f     What  we  mean  by  moral  training  is  moral  doing—  not  the  outward 
act  only,  but  the  inward  feeling  also,  and  coincidently--the  cultivation  of 
the  affections  coupled  with  outward  expressions. 

The  human  mind,  of  itself,  is  something  like  a  man  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  the  desires  and  motives  are  not  restrained  by  any  acknowledged  head. 
Oovemment,  as  it  ia  necessary  to  society,  is  necessary  in  the  individual 
mind.  l*o  the  internal  community  of  the  heart  the  great  question  is,  who 
shall  be  legislator  ?  who  shall  regulate  and  subdue  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions ?  who  shall  command  and  direct  the  conduct  ?  To  these  questions 
the  breast  of  every  man  supplies  him  with  an  answer.  He  knows,  because 
he  feels,  that  there  is  a  rightful  legislator  in  his  own  heart ;  and  he  knows , 
therefore,  he  ought  to  obey  it.  In  reality  the  great  supply  of  motives, 
inducing  adherence  to  that  which  is  right,  does  not  so  much  arise  from 
knowledge  as  from  obedience.  The  great  majority  of  offences  which  an  in- 
dividual commits  against  the  moral  /mo,  are  not  without  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  doing  wrong.  Morid  edneation,  therefore*  should  be  directed, 
not  so  much  to  informing  the  young  and  inexperienced  what  it  behoves  them 
to  do,  as  to  inducing  those  moral  dispositions  and  principles  which  will 
make  them  adhere  to  what  they  .know  to  be  right. 

By  whatever  designation  the  reader  may  think  fit  to  indicate  this  legis- 
lation, whether  he  calls  it  the  law  written  on  the  heart,  moral  sense, 
reason,  or  conscience,  we  arrive  at  one  practical  truth  at  last*-that  to  this 
moral  legislation,  which  does  actually  subsist  in  the  human  mind,  it  is  right 
tht  ittdividual  should  confdrm  his  conduct.  The  great  point  then  is  to  do 
this-^to  induce  him,  when  inclination  and  this  law  are  at  variance,  to  sacri- 
ftce  his  natural  inclination  to  the  dictates  of  this  law :  and  for  this  purpose, 
itappsarst  lirst  to  impress  him  with  an  idea,  that  is  with  an  accurate  estima- 
^uof  the  authority  of  the  law  itself.  We  have  seen  that  this  law  embraces 
an  actual  expression  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  that,  even  although  the 
conacience  may  not  always  be  accurately  enlightened,  it  nevertheless  con- 
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stitutes  to  the  indiTidual  as  autii^ritathrc  lair*  It  it  t» 
internal  apprebensiont  of  rectitude  tiiat  W9  should  conCarm  our  < 
Bttch  appeacs  to  be  the  will  of  Oodk  and  we  ehould  yield  perfect  obe* 
dience  to  his  Divine  eonmialid.  U  tbould  iImmCmik  te  eapMiaHy  ivid- 
eated)  that  the  dictates  of  conscience  aM  never  to  b4  aawfifload-  Am 
trhatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  conforming  to  it,  tfaey  are  to  be  o^ 
served.  Obedleitee  is  to  be  unconditional,  with  Ao  qnetltoAs  idloaft  tlw  meStf 
of  the  law,  no  computation  of  the  oonsequmiims  of  oheditaeef  aad  nw  ps- 
sumptlon  upon  the  lenity  of  the  divine  government. 

It  is  impprtaut  so  to  regulate  the  OEdetBtandiog 
and  imagination  of  the  young,  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  obey^  even  where  they  do  not  see  tke 
reason  of  the  commands  of  God.^  Obedianctt  ta 
this  internal  legislator  is  not  like  obedience  to  civil 
government,  enforced,  the  law  is  promulgated^  but 
the  passions  and  inclinations  can  refuse  obedience, 
if  they  will?  Penalties  and  reward  are  indeed 
annexed,  but  he  who  braves  the  penalty  and  dis- 
regards the  reward,  may  continue  to  violate  the 
law  with  impunity.  Obedience,  therefore,  most  be 
voluntary,  and  hence  the  paramount  impcNrtaaee  ia 
moral  education,  of  habitually  subjecting  the  wilL 
^<  Parents,"  says  Hartley,  '*  should  labour  ftom  tke 
eariiest  dawntngs  of  reason  and  desire,  to  check  the 
growing  obstinacy  qf  the  mU,  curb  all  saUi^  of 
passion,  and  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  childreii» 
deep,  amiable,  reverential,  and  awful  imppessioiia 
of  God,  a  future  state,  and  all  things  sacwd,'' 
Religious  persons,  in  all  periods,  v^o  have  pos- 
sessed the  Ugbt  of  revelation,  have  in  a  fflritJUBter 
manner  been  sensible  tiiat  the  habit  of  seif-coatrool 
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is   at  the  bottom,  nt  the  yery  foundation  of  moral 
wortb.    There  is  nothing  mean  or  cowanHy  in  this, 
— it  18  magaaniqiUMis  in  philosopby  as  it  is  right 
in  morals — ^it  is  the  subjugatiop  of  the  lowe^  quali^ 
ties  of  our  nature  to  wisdom  and  to  goodness.    The 
iotemal  law  carries  wkh  it  the  conviction  of  its  owi^ 
reasonableness ;  a  person  need  not  be  UAd  that  it  is 
proper  and  right  to  obey  the  law;  the  perception 
of  this  rectitade  and  propriety  is  coincident  with 
the  dictates  themselves.    Parents^  theui  should  fre- 
quently refer  their  sons  and  cbmgfaters  to  their  own 
nmids ;  and  this  would  teaoh  them  to  seek  for  instruc- 
tion there  i  as  the  first  principles  implanted  in  the 
hanHMB  heart  are  those  of  doing  wrong.     But  alas, 
how  often  do  teachers  and  parents  reprove  children 
in  anger,  and  reproach  in  pride.    It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted^ that  in  the  moral  edjication,  which  commonly 
is  obtained^  whether  formal  or  incidental,  there  is 
but  little  that  is  calculated  to  produce  this  acquain- 
tance with  onr  own  minds — little  that  refers  to  our- 
selves— and  mnch  that  is  calculated  to  draw  us 
aside.     Of  many  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
they  receive  scarcely  any  moral  culture,  even  in  our 
mo^t  accomplished  mod^n  schools. 

In  answer  to  the  plan  of  education  we  have  sug- 
gested, it  may  be  observed,  all  this  will  add  to  the 
national  hurOhen.  We  need  not  be  very  jealous  on 
this  head,  wh^st  we  are  not  suspicious  of  a  greater 
amount  of  moaey  more  indiscreetly  spent  It  is 
known  that  the  expenses  of  one  campaign  wonld 
No,  23.  4  R 
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endow  a  school  id  every  parish .  ia .  England  and 
Ireland  far  ever.  Yet,  how  heedlessly  do  we 
devote  money  to  conduct  a  campaign,  when  we 
might  prevent,  by  a  just  and  conciliatory  policy  one 
single  war^  and  the  money  thus  saved  wonld  provide 
perpetually,  a  competent,  moral,  and  mental  edo- 
cation  for  every  individual  who  needs  it  in  the  three 
Kingdoms. 

The  reader  perhaps  may   ask  what   system  of 
education  we  would  recommend;     In  general  the 
sciences  are  preferable  to  litemture — ^the  knowledge 
of  things  to  the  knowledge  of  words.     It  is  not 
by  literature,  or  by  merely  literary  men,  that  the 
busiuess  of  human  society  is  now  carried  on  directly 
and  immediately;    we  have  risen  to  the  statioi 
which  we  now  occupy,  not  by  literature,  or  by  the 
knowledge  of  extinct  languages,  but  by  the  science 
of  politics^  law,  public   economy,  commeree  and 
mathematics ;  by  astronomy,  chemistry,  mechanics, 
and  by  natural  history ;  and  by  these  we  are  des- 
tined to  rise  yet  higher.    These  constitute  the  busi- 
ness of  society,   and  ought  to  be  die  sabjects  of 
education.    A  late  writer  remarks,  '^  how  little  do  osr 
children  learn  of  these  while  at  school."   We  replji 
that  an  improved  method  ^ould  combine  even  in 
ordinary  schocds,  these  topics  of  instruction^  such  as 
reading,  common  arithmetic,  bookrkeepiDg,  geogra- 
phy, natural  history,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy, 
the  history  of  mankind  especially  the  history  of 
recent  times  and  modern  biography;  whilst  those 
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vho  possess  superior  abilities,  should  study  natural 
philosophy,  pneuroaticks^  opticst  &c.,  iUastrated  by 
experiments,  experimental  chemistry,  galvanism, 
geology,  land  surveying,  geometry,  with  the  ele* 
ments  of  practical  science,  combined  with  princi* 
pies  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  civil  obedience^ 
penal  law,  and  the  general  administration  of  the  jus- 
tice of  political  economy. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  boys  under  sij^teen 
cannot  acquire  much  of  all  these  aubjects ;  but  we 
must  consider  what  the  enumeration  excludes/ and 
how  much  of  a  boy's  time  is  employed  on  subjects, 
wholly  excluded  from  this  list — the  forenoons  are 
frequently  devoted  altogether  to  the  study  of  latin. 
This  is  omitted  in  the  list  we  have  named— an  hour 
before  breakfast  is  probably  spent  in  learning  sen* 
tences  in  grammar;  and  we  would  not  recom- 
mend this  system.  The  learning  of  spelling  does 
not  appear  in  our  enumeration,  but  in  many  schools 
it  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  week. 
Spelling  may  be  learnt,  and  in  fact  is  learnt,  like 
grammar,  by  habit ;  a  person  who  reads  a  book,  with- 
out thinking  of  it,  insensibly  learns  to  spell ;  that  is, 
he  perceives  when  a  word  he  writes  is  incorrectly  spelt, 
that  it  does  not  bear  the  same  appearance  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  observe.  Some  persons  when 
they  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  orthography  of  a  word^ 
write  it  two  or  three  ways,  and  they  then  perceive 
which  is  correct :  by  this  manner  considerable  time 
is  saved.    As  regards  writing,  we  should  not  have 
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boys  fol-mally  taiigfat  to  writer  after  they  eoold  make 
the  letters ;  bat  sinee  they  woMd  have  oecamotf  to 
write  ilmffy  thibgs  iii  piirtaiiig  their  other  studies, 
they  should  be  required  to  write  such  portioi»  of 
their  eitudy  out  fairly^  in  the  sort  of  hand  most  re- 
quired ;  by  which  meads  they  would  learn  to  writer 
whilst  their  Iriinds  are  at  the  same  time  expanding 
with  other  subjects.  In  learahig  to  riead»  since  tliey 
would  hate  many  booka  to  peruse,  they  ahould  fre- 
quently read  them  atMibly ;  and  by  degrees  they 
would  l^arn  to  read  them  well }  and  they  wcmld  be 
much  more  likely  to  do  so  if  the  books  wer^  in  then* 
selves  interesting^  thaii  th^y  do  by  going  to  the 
roaster's  desk  to  read  tbei^  lessdns;  Agdin>  learning 
words  and  meatfings,  ds  the  schoolboy  calte  it,  is 
another  of  the  modes  in  practice  by  whicbt  much 
time  in  wasted.  The  convetsatlow  to  which  a  yomg 
person  Hstens,  and  the  books  which  he  readsy  dflbrd 
the  best  instrtictidti  in  words  and  meanings ;  he  can- 
not help  learning  the  meaning  of  words  nrhen  they 
so  frequeutly  occhr  to  him ;  and  if  they^  are  but 
selddm  met  with,  he  will  gain  very  lit^  by  iMming 
cdlumns  of  Entick.  In  learning  geography,  too  little 
use  is  made  of  maps,  sind  too  nrtich  of  books ;  a  btfy 
wifi  learn  mote  by  examinttig  a  good  <nap,  and  by 
Hsteriing  to  a  fe^  intelligible  explanatioiitl^  than  by 
wearying  himself  with  pages  of  geogi^phical  leasOiis. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  child  to  learn  half  el  dozen  para- 
graphs fall  of  proper  names,  describing  by  what 
mountains  and  seas  different  countries  arc  bounded ; 
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bttti  with  much  less  labour,  he  might  learn  the  facts 
more  perfectly  bjr  his  eye,  aoid  with  less  probability 
of  theii*  receding  from  his  memory,  as  lessons  will 
not  be  remembered^  except  as  they  convey  ideas. 
To  most  if  not  to  all  yonng  pefsone,  natural  history 
is  a  delightful  study;  zoology,  accompanied  by 
illttstratiohsy  conv^  permanent  and  useful  kn6w* 
ledge,  Histor  jr  and  biography  are  delightful  studies 
and  that  of  modem  times  shonld  be  preferable, 
because  the  knowledge  they  comfmnnicate,  has 
greater  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  society, 
mid  the  more  we  teach  through  th6  medium  of  the 
eye,  the  better. 

It  is  hardly  pecessary  to  observe,  that  a  boy  need 
not  comoiit  portions  to  memory  in  either.  He 
should  read  these  books,  and  means  should  after- 
wards be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  read  them 
to  advantage.  In  natural  philosophy ,  when  boys,  we 
attended  some  lectures,  at  Bristol,  on  the  air  pump, 
galvanism  and  chemistry,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Pole  and  his  Son,  where  we  were  convinced 
that  more  knowledge  might  be  gained  in  a  week  by 
the  systeln  of  lectures,  than  6ould  be  obtainied  at 
school  in  a  whole  year,  even  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Joseph  Guy,  for  whilst  dor  children  are 
poring  over  lessons  which  disgust  them,  we  allow 
the  magazines  of  wonders,  which  heuYen  has  stored 
up  to  be  unexplored  and  unnoticed.  There  are 
multitudes  of  young  men  and  women,  who  are  con-* 
sidered  well  educated,  who  are  quite  ignorant  of 
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the  first  principles  of  natural  science  ;  many  a  boy 
who  has  spent  years  upon  latin^  cannot  tell  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  water  rises  in  a  pump,  and  would 
stare  if  he  were  told  that  the  decanters  on  the  taUe 
were  not  colder  than  the  baize  they  stand  on.  The 
elder  boys  might  be  instructed  in  political  science, 
and  what  means  are  so  likely  to  amend  the  bad  or 
to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  good,  as  the  intelli* 
gent  opinion  of  a  people,  and  bow  shall  tbeae  inte- 
rests and  prejudices  be  so  effectually  prevented  from 
influencing  the  mind  as  by  inculcation  of  truth  and 
just  principles,  before  young  persons  mix  in  the 
business  of  the  world ! 

Sttch  an  education  would  convey  some  tolerable  portion  of  the  koov- 
ledge  and  spirit  of  the  age  and  country :  and  would  tend  to  make  tiicn 
useful,  respectable,  and  happy,  in  the  various  stations  of  life  which  they 
might  afterwards  be  designed  to  fill.  So  limited  is  the  opporlanity  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  knowledge  ilsflf, 
that  upon  some  subjects  little  more  is  effected  by  those  professl^oally 
devoted  to  education,  than  to  induce  the  desire  of  information,  and  the  habit 
of  seeking  it.  A  boy  cannot  be  expected  to  acquire  very  extenaive  know- 
ledge respecting  the  application  of  mechanical  powers ;  bat  if  he  aeea  the 
value,  and  feels  pleasure  in  studying  it,  he  may  hereafter  benefit  his  covntry 
and  the  world,  by  his  ingenuity.  A  boy  cannot  be  expected  to  know  more 
Uian  the  outline  of  the  elements  of  chemistry ;  yet  this  knowledge  may  ia 
ftiture  enable  him  to  add  greatly  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  hnmsa 
life.  Elementary  books  of  science  are  the  familiar  companions  of  yonag 
persons  after  they  have  left  school ;  they  lay  aside  parsing  moods  and  tenses, 
for  conversations  in  chemistry*  and  various  other  subjects  suited  to  their 
tastes.  If  these  were  generally  Introduced  at  schools,  a  far  greater  know- 
ledge of  human  things,  than  accents,  and  questions,  and  cases,  and  genders* 
wonld  necessarily  be  ohtidned. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  that  science  is  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  it 
more  particularly  adapted  to  their  employments  in  life ;  but  the  scientific 
information  which  an  individual  acquires,  usually  produces  litUe  immediate 
effect  upon  his  method  of  working.    The  carpenter  cannot  put  a  staircase 
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tog^Uier  the  better  for  attending  a  lecture  on  chemistry ;  but  it  may  assist 
him  in  some  other  operation.  It  is  of  less  consequence  to  a  man  to  Icnoir 
what  Horace  wrbte,  or  to  be  able  to  critleiie  the  Greek  mythology,  than  to 
know  by  what  laws  the  Deity  regulates  the  operations  of  nature,  and  by 
what  means  these  operations  are  made  subsenrient  to  the  various  purposes 
of  life. 

There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  the  education  of  women  should 
differ  in  its  essentials  from  that  of  men,  or  why  female  education  should  be 
so  generally  neglected ;  they  certidnly  form  an  essential  and  important  part 
in  the  creattont  and  yet  the  formation  of  the  female  character  is  considered 
a  subject  of  little  consequence.  It  is  frequently^  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  early  impressions  of  a  mother's  teaching  that  good  principles  are  formed, 
and  the  character  determined  for  after  Ufe.  We  can  scarcely  select  an  in- 
stance where  extraordinary  talents  are  pfTceWable  in  early  life^  and  with 
those  who  have  shone  in  the  world,  either  as  eminent  patriots,  philosophers, 
scholars,  men  of  talent  or  mechanical  genius,  who  have  not  invariably 
ascribed  the  beginning  of  their  knowledge  to  the  influence  of  maternal  per- 
severance and  attention.  In  intellectual,  as  well  as  in  domestic  affairs,  they 
should  be  educated  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  designed — 
to  be  a  help-mate  and  companion  for  man.  The  preposterous  absurdities 
of  chivalrous  times,  even  at  the  present  period,  exert  an  influence  over 
the  character  and  estimation  in  which  women  are  held.  Men,  generally 
speaking,  are  not  naturally  polite  but  gallant;  they  do  not  consider  or  act 
towards  women  as  beings  who,  like  themselves,  are  able  to  reason,  reflect, 
and  judge,  but  as  those  whom  they  have  only  to  please  and  gratify,  and 
consequently  are  bound  to  reciprocate  pleasure  or  amusement.  As  lately 
as  the  reign  of  Geo.  III.,  a  fashionable  lady  was  considered  learned  enough 
if  she  could  read  and  write ;  but  if  she  finished  a  letter  orthographically, 
she  passed  for  a  blue  itoeking.  A  little  arithmetic,  with  some  skill  in  music 
and  drawing,  was  all  that  was  considered  requisite  for  female  education  then. 
Scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  could  write  their  names.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  parish  registers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  names  in  the 
marriage  registers  of  that  period  are  mostly  signed  by  marks,  and  attested 
or  witnessed  by  the  clerks  or  sextons  of  the  parish,  Such  was  the  education 
of  the  women  of  England  at  that  period. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  education  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  educating  themselves,  ought  to  be  a  private  or  a  national  charge.  In  this 
country,  at  least,  it  has  been  left  to  the  voluntary  benevolence  of  individuals ; 
and  this  may  apologize  for  a  brief  reference  to  it  here. 

Not  long  since  it  was  a  question  whether  the  poor  should  be  educated  or 
not ;  but  that  time  has  happily  passed  away,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
period  will  soon  arrive  when  the  only  question  will  be— to  what  extent  the 
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endowed  sehoole  that  were  iatended  for  the  education  of  lb«  poor  tkaU  he 
applied  for  this  purpose,  in  accordance  with  the  intenUon  and  desire  of  Ibf 
respective  donors  ?  A  vast  m^oriiy  of  deiertitig  young  pe^iM»ns  mmM  ii» 
be  enahlcd  to  obtain  an  educaUon  equal  to  .that  ftiii<4ilh^  JmiiUle  classes 
could  afford.  And  if  those  who  now  obtain  the  bene^t,  but  «re  ^le  to  be 
maintained  in  colleges  and  schools,  were  displaced  by  those  orfgto^ly  »• 
ftendtd,  jostice  would  be  done  to  the  w\atkt^  oftlif  jomidinwiyand  a  g«&tr«l 
benefit  be  conferred  on  society  at  l»rge.  There  Appears  no  more  reason  for 
excluding  a  poor  man's  son  from  the  field  of  knowledge,  than  in  prevcntiog 
him  from  using  his  eyesight.  fthA  mental  andijvisiwl' powers  iMte  afibr 
given  to  be  employed  for  hts  own  advaacemen)^  i^nd  contort ;  and  At  ob- 
jections that  are  urged  against  this  extended  education,  are  of  the  sanae  kind 
as  those  which  were  urged  against  aay  education  at' all;  trtsin^  fimai  Ae 
alleged  probability  of  its  belagLa^Bord. 

We  should  educate  children  according  to  the  several  stations  la  liCe  the; 
are  probably  destined  to  fill ;  It  is  not  necessary  every  one  should  be  a  law- 
yer any  more  than  a  doctor:  but  a  general  acquaintance  with  our  cvtH 
rights  and  institutions,  is  as  valuable  as  a  general  acqoaintancc  witk  the 
maxims  which  govern  health.  A  man  should  know  how  to  walk  tlie  streets 
without  committing  offences  against  the  public,  or  trespassing  on  the  rights 
or  privileges  of  others ;  and  though  he  may  not  be  versed  In  legal  argnnenu, 
he  should  be  master,  at  Icastt  of  the  general  rules  which  regulate  tlie  hirng 
of  servants,  contracts  of  wages,  letting  of  houses,  receiving  and  payiof 
money,  and  other  transactions  of  every  day  occurrence. 

As  respectJB  morals,  men  more  frequently  want  practice  than  knowledge; 
and  as  our  selfishness  and  passions  are  constantly  wfrrinfc  fgainaft  oar  da- 
ties,  these  are  best  enforced  by  ^the  observance  of  those  simple  t««'r^p«  of 
truth  and  justice,  upon  which  our  individual  and  social  welfare  depend. 
The  educational  duties  discharged  by  the  clergy  of  almost  eyttj  denomiaa- 
tlon  in  the  island,  are  lamentably  inefficient  with  respect  either  to  their 
power,  zeal,  or  ability  to  give  instruction.  At  present  there  is  bnt  littk 
deserving  the  name  of  education ;  and  at  a  considerable  number  of  fliese 
schools  are  conducted,  they  are  rather  doing  harm  fhan  good.  Tbeae  an 
schools  in  which  moral  training  is  neglected  altogetheri  or  in  which,  Inatead 
of  attempting  to  mould  the  disposition  of  a  child,  the  master,  by  sometimes 
employing  a  severe  and  injudicious  discipline^  and  at  ether  timet,  hf  not 
exercising  any  discipline  at  all,  degrades  the  lad  in  his  pwn  cg^et,  aoium  h» 
temper,  crushes  his  affections,  and  renders  him  churlish,  spiteful,  or  aollen. 
Other  schools  there  are,  in  which  the  favouritism  of  monitors,  and  the  ea- 
prices  of  incompetent  maaters,  create.hablts  of  dissimttUt^  with  tba  p^ac^ 
tice  of  lying,  in  the  scholars. 
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But  with  regard  to  the  order  and  g(>vernment  of 
the  scholars  out  of  school,  if  we  had  not  undergone 
something  of  the  same  tyranny,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  describe  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
in  their  worst  forms,  in  almost  all  our  large  public 
schools  and  colleges.  In  the  first  place  the  boy  must 
obtain  his  rank  amongst  the  rest  by  fighting,  begin- 
ing  with  the  youngest,  and  fighting  his  way  upwards 
until  he  meets  with  a  boy  of  superior  strength,  skills 
and  courage;  and  next  to  him  he  takes  his  station, 
until  he  dares  to  encounter  him  again  in  combat. 
Here  we  see  the  training  of  the  future  duelist,  and 
j>erhaps  the  legislator,  who  is  ever  ready  to  embroil 
the  nation  in  war.*  (An  example  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred  in  the  boyhood  of  Charles  II.  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  when  the  latter  beat  the  former  in  a  regular 
battle  at  college.)  In  the  next  place  the  boy  must 
be  selected  by  one  of  the  elder  ones  as  a  fag ;  to 
wait  upon  him,  to  obey  bis  most  despotic  commands, 
and  to  minister  to  his  caprice  as  the  most  obse- 
quious slave,  with  the  poor  consolation  that  in  due 
time  he  also  will  have  a  fag  under  himself,  whom  he 
can  command  and  kick,  and  at  whom  he  may  swear 
and  throw  stones,  whenever  his  inclination  directs ; 
thus  sinking  to  the  lowest  servility,  and  then  rising 
again  to  a  corresponding  elevation  of  despotism. 
This  is  the  nursery  in  which  our  slave  owners  have 

*  The  only  exception  the  writer  knows  to  these  remarks,  Are  Vn  the  public 
schools  of  the  Society  of  Pritnds  |  and  even  there  many  bad  customs  are 
but  too  prevalent. 

No.  23.  4  s 
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been  raieed,  and  those  who  in  pariiament  and  in  the 
pulpit  have  Yindioated  slavery.  As  the  state  of  C9oai* 
mand  comes  last^  the  remote  reminisoeneeB  of  ^the 
bitterness  of  being  a  t^,  are  buried  in  oblivion  bj 
the  recent  reco&ection  of  the  sweetness  of  aitntmy 
power.  In  the  n^xt  place,  in  the  conventional  Ian* 
gnage  of  the  schools,  he  learns  to  regaid  his  school* 
lellows  and  parents  as  gentleiBen»  and  to  qieak  of 
tradesmen^  and  mechanics,  as  snobs,  and  thia  feel* 
ing  is  confirmed  by  the  pranks  which  he  aees  |dayed 
upon  them ;  from  which  he  natarally  infers  that 
MM>bs  are  inferior  beings,  whose  persons  may  be 
insulted,  whose  property  may  be  stolen,  imd  whose 
windows  may  be  broken  with  impunity.  Hence 
arise  the  annual  quarrels  between  the  townqieople 
and  the  collegians  at  the  universities,  and  neaily  all 
large  public  schools;  where  the  townspeofde  are 
often  desij^ted  by  the  appellation  of  snaba.  Many 
of  these  offences  might  be  restrained  by  a  w^ 
oiganized  national  police,  whose  power  might  be 
extended  to  the  af^reheiiBion  of  persons  of  bH  ages 
who  commit  depredations,  or  contract  a  habit  of 
swearing,  or  using  pro&ne  language. 

How  little,  th^i,  is  the  instruction  which  the  gene- 
rality of  masters,,  governors  and  teachers,  think  soffi* 
cient  ^  the  youths  under  their  caie  to  recdve  out 
of  school  hours,  respecting  the  ideas  of  right  mA 
wrong.  They  should  be  at  all  times  fuminhed 
and  instructed  with  motivea  to  adhere  to  that  which 
is  right    There  is  however  one  great  difficulty  to 
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coDteud  with,  arising  from  the  imperfection  and 
impurity  of  the  actual  and  moral  condition  of 
mankind.  'Without  referring  at  present  to  the  moral 
guidance  with  which  all  men,  however  circum- 
fitanced  are  furnished,  it  is  evident  that  much  of 
the  practical  education  which  an  individual  receives 
is  acquired  by  habit,  and  from  the  actions,  opinions, 
and  general  example  of  those  around  him.  It  is 
thus,  that  to  a  great  extent,  he  acquires  his  educa- 
tion, and  adopts  the  notions  of  others;  and  insensi^ 
bly  forms  a  similar  set  of  principles,  with  improper 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
pupil  in  such  a  school  win  often  be  taught  amiss ; 
yet  how  can  we  prevent  him  from  being  so  taught? 
or  what  system  of  education  is  likely  to  avail 
in  opposition  to  the  contagion  of  example,  and  the 
influence  of  notions  insensibly,  yet  constantly  iiK 
stilled.  It  is  to  little  purpose  to  take  a  boy 
every  morning  into  a  closet,  and  there  teach  him 
moral  and  religious  truths  for  an  hour,  if  as  soon  as 
the  hour  is  expired  he  is  left  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  in  circumstances  in  which  these  truths  are 
not  enforced  by  any  examples.  One  of  the  first 
and  greatest  requisites  in  edttcation«~is  that  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  right  and  wrong,  should 
be  inculcated  by  the  habitnal  virtuous  conduct  of 
those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded ;  the  boy  who  is 
placed  in  such  a  situation  is  in  an  efficient  moral 
school,  though  he  may  never  hear  formal  rnles  of 
conduct  delivered;  so  that  if  parents  and  teachers. 
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should  ask  how  ihejr  raaybest  give  their  cbrMren 
proper  ideas  of  moral  education,  we  answer^  hy 
showing  them  an  example  in  the  rectitnde  <»f'ibetr 
own  conduct ;  ihey  should  be  virtuous  themRelves, 
and  never  allow  a  young  person  to  see  them  act  itupro- 
perly,  or  hear  them  use  improper  language,  or  com- 
mit an  action  that  is  contrary  to  the  law  laid  down 
by  our  Divine  master,  in  thefrfth  chapter  of  Matthew. 

The  perversions  of  property  ori^nally  assigned  for  the  purposes  ot 
Christian  education  for  the  poor,  reflect  no  credit  upon  the  boasted  up- 
rigbtness  of  this  Christian  land.  The  scholarships  and  fellowships  of  oar 
Universities,  were  mostly  designed  for  the  poor.  In  many  instances  the 
candidates  are  compelled  to  swear  that  they  are  not  worth  £6,  aod  in  some 
cases  iSlO  or  £\&  a-year.  (This  is  cxLplained  by  the  CoUej^e  to  sigDify  only 
landed  property.)  And  to  this  day  the  name  of  each  candidate  for  the  fel- 
lowship, in  some  colleges,  is  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  the  members  »f 
the  college,  as,  ^^  A.  B.^^  pauper^  pius^  et  doctus"  that  is,  *'A.  B.,  poor 
pious,  and  learned."  This  latter  intention  is  in  many  cases  most  strictly 
fulfilled  ;  and  probably  there  isSio  place  in  the  world  in  which  honour  and 
emoluments  are  more  adjudged,  according  to  the  examination  passed,  thaa 
,  in  the  Universities  of  England.*  National  education  has  not  received  from 
the  universities  of  our  land  the  aid  that  might  be  expected ;  their  fame  has 
been  too  much  confined  to  splendid  instances  of  classical  and  mathematical 
attainments.  Students  who  possessed  superior  talent  and  energy,  have 
made  great  proficiency  in  learning ;  but  these  form  a  small  portion  amosg 
men.  Those  who  possess  but  little  talent  and  energy,  acquire  scarcely 
anything  of  a  truly  beneficial  kind ;  and  these  form  the  great  majority ;  or  ia 
the  language  of  the  University  itself,  the  many*-the  mass  of  andergnsduiles. 
It  would  be  a  noble  work  if  our  colleges  were  to  devote  their  attention  nofe 
particularly  to  the  many,  and  educate  them  for  the  important  effieea  far 

*  To  give  a  just  account  of  the  state  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  I  most 
begin  where  evef  y  fresh  man  begins*  with  admission  and  matriculation  ;  and 
it  so  happenp  that  the  first  thing  a  young  man  has  to  do  there,  is  to  prosti- 
tute his  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  commit  perjury,  so  soon  as  be 
enters  himself  as  a  student  at  these  Universities.  The  oath  at  the  matricu- 
lation of  a  scholar  reads  thus — **•  Tu  fidem  dabis  ad  observandum  mmmm 
itatuta  privilegia^  et  contueiudinet  hugut  Universitatis  axon,  fia  Ihn*  U 
aiffuvet,  (aciis  Sacro  Sanctis  Chris ti  Etangeliis,^' 
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whicli  they  are  dettined.*  Vast  numbrrs  oow  leave  the  University  without 
bonpur ;  but  they  obtain  by  family  influence,  parts  of  high  distinction  and 
emolument;  these  occupy  our  pulpits,  our  courts  of  law,  our  benches  of 
magistrates,  alid'onr  houses  of  parliament;  and  frequently,  by  displaying 
unbounded  pride  and  intolerance,  show  that  they  are  still  ignorant  of  sound 
principles  and  generous  sentiments. 

Among  the  numerous  colleges  and  schools  which  have  been  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  indigent  scholars,  we  will  enumerate  the  particu- 
lars of  several,  where  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended 
have  been  most  shamefully  abused.    The  school  of  Pocklington,  in  York- 
shire, is  a  flagrant  instance;  the  teacher  claiming  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
charity  for  teaching  one  scholar,  amounting  to  an  income  of  £9U(>  a-year. 
The  grammar  schools  in  almost  every  town  bare  become  mere  sinecures, 
seldom  baving  more  than  two  or  three  foundation  scholars;  and  the  build- 
ings piously  intended  for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  poor  children 
alone,  bave  been  converted  into  boarding  and  pay  schools,  for  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  masters  and  trustees.f    Bristol,  Batb«  and  Birmingham,  have  a 
revenue  of  ^5,000  per  annum  eacb.     Wolverhampton,  Ripon,  and  Preston, 
are  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  abuse  and  perversion.    In  the  principal 
foundation  in  the  metropolis  and  neighbourhood — in  the  Charter-house, 
Christ's  bospitaU  and  the  great  schools  of  Westminster,  St.  PauTs,  Harrow, 
R&sl^yt  and  the  Gresham  Lectures,  many  of  the  masters,  provosts,  and  lec- 
turers, obtain  for  each  £800  a-year,  besides  allowances  for  house  rent, 
vegetables,  and  linen ;   and  large  pensions  of  £1000  a-year  on  retirement. 
The  present  head  master  of  the  Charter-house,  and  the  late  and  present 
master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  mono- 
poly.   In  the  colleges  of  £ton  and  Winchester,  the  government  of  these 

*  If  such  were  the  education  of  the  men  of  England,  how  soon  would  our 
national  evils  be  removed.  This  reformation  should  begin  with  tbe  worst 
description — Hie  endowed  Grammar  Schools.  The  respectable  Commercial 
Schools,  though  far  superior  to  those  which  are  merely  classical,  are  neverthe- 
less very  imperfect,  and  need  considerable  reformation.  ^  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it" 
Indeed  all  the  teachers  for  schools  ought  to  undergo  an  examination,  first  as 
to  their  principles  of  Christianity,  next  as  to  ability.  We  know  several  in- 
stances of  professed  Atheists  being  schoolmasters.  How  dangerous  are  sueh 
examples  to  the  youthful  minds  of  children  ?  But  as  they  were  very  clever 
as  scholars,  they  obtained  patronage. 

t  Leeds  grammar  school  was  endowed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  for 
tbe  maintenance  of  two  masters.  It  was  calculated  at  that  time  to  be  worth 
£^  per  annum,  but  now  produces  £l,59o. 
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foundations  is  vested  in  fellows  and  a  provost.  The  value  of  a  lclto««faip, 
including  an  allowance  for  coals^  candles,  and  gown,  is  about  £1000  *>fc«r : 
and  a  provost,  in  good  years,  has  netted  £ifSOO  per  annum. 

The  establiBhed  clergy  have  exclusive  possession 
of  the  revenues  of  two  universities,  amounting  to 
<£180,000  per  annum,  to  the  exclusion  of  dissenters, 
and  all  persons  of  delicate  consciences,  who  are  scru- 
pulous about  taking  oaths,  and  subscribing  to  modes 
of  faith  they  neither  believe  or  understand.  From 
these  details  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  established 
clergy  share  largely  in  the  revenues  of  public  chari- 
ties. Supposing  the  college  and  school  charities 
average  only  £175  each,they  willpipduce  .£682,150 
but  this  is  far  short  of  their  actual  receipts.  The 
history  of  St.  Pauls  School  affords  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  vast  increase,  in  the  value  of  land,  since 
the  Vahr  Eeclesiasticus  was  obtained.  The  estates 
of  this  foundation  are  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  In  1524,  they  produced  an  iucome  of 
i^l22  Os.  lid.  which  was  thought  by  the  benevolent 
founder  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  education  of 
153  poor  children,  with  every  necessary  clothing, 
food  &c.  The  management  of  this  foundation,  is  en- 
trusted to  the  Mercer's  company  in  London,  and  the 
present  landed  revenues  of  the  school  amount  to 
upwards  of  JE6000  per  annum ;  but  by  the  aid  of 
sundry  dinners,  pensions,  repairs,  gratuities  and 
medals ;  it  is  contrived  that  the  expenses  shall  neari; 
equal  the  income.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the 
charity  was  intended  for  all  who  would  avail  them* 
selves  of  it,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Why  then  should 
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It  be  still  limited  to  153  scholars ?  This  precise  num- 
ber was  given  by  the  founder.  Dean  Colet,  from  a 
superstitious  idea  of  a  correspondence  with  the 
number  of  fishes  caught  by  the  apostles  when  they 
went  a  fishing,  (See  John  xxi.  11.)  And  he  cal- 
culated the  salary  bequeathed,  amply  snflScient  for 
the  instruction  of  these  scholars,  *<  desiring  not  hinge 
more  tbaune  education,  and  to  bring  up  children  in 
good  manners  and  literature/'  The  head  master's 
salary  was  fixed  at  a  mark  a-week ;  this  is  now  in- 
terpreted to  be  JS613  per  annum.  The  second  master 
6s.  8d.  a-week,  who  now  receives  <£300  per  annum ! 
The  accountant^urveyor  receives  a  gold  medal,  and 
a  fee  of  one  guinea,  for  attendance  on  committees. 
These  bequests  appear  not  to  be  ordered  by  the  ori- 
ginal donor.  The  profusion  in  the  expenditure  is 
wholly  indefensible ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
same  number  of  boys  might  be  taught  Latin  and 
Greek  for  a  much  less  sum  than  was  paid  in  pension 
to  the  late  high  roaster.  But  it  appears  that  no 
eflforts  are  used  to  economize  the  revenues ;  and  if 
ever  there  is  any  year  a  surplus,  it  is  exhausted  in 
the  expense  of  committees,  law  agency,  and  surveyors 
charges — in  extra  repairs,  ostentatious  building, 
and  luxurious  feasting,  and  in  pensions  and  gra- 
tuities. However,  the  charity  is  generally  in  debt 
— they  have  never  too  much,  and  always  too 
little.  The  company  are  invested  with  full  au> 
tbority  to  modify  the  laws  which  govern  the 
school,  as  the  changes  of  the  times  may  require. 
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^e'  Wltr  iiftvf  toinnieiit'V)rt''i!he'iirfi)tSW'Wg^iT?fti6ns, 

....  ........    I     .   !  I..I  •; '-ij  If  i  p  I  fl  b.'.:/.;  wet".'"'" 

iyt'  -at  school  ^f'^y -rflWrhltJg^W:^? '&'c*5ek;'^«^  1 
^very   <lay,   prpstratp^ .  ttiejmsielyej^,,^  att^^tW^^yrL tb^^ 

Cbnrch,  and  hear  Uie,Bishojis>elrmon^a^^^^ 
AtteDct  at  bigb  maw.   But  Josteadiof  iti^.^eior-jbeu; 
the  rc'ctprents  lif 'this  Iferi^fi^^'^lf '*ppeart^  Ihc 

cvideace  of  th>t'higU  mflit'ei;,  jtbal^ie  4plwiixffw,inostlj 
belong  IfTthe  ctergy,  the  prefe^fiwnViV  affri^medical 
inen  lu  the  nelghboiirhborfi  arid  to  Ibe  ^ntjehjen  of 
Dooeor8  Gomnmitg,  In  the  Chdrteivhouae:  SckooL 
thejr  have  upwards  of  800  scholarsY  *b6'ihc6rne  of 
ibe  bead  roaster  is  <£1000per  anuuin.-  TkU  ^s^'^' 
lishment  is  also  appropriated  to  the  (!hiM««  W  the 
gentry^  although  the  original  foundaHou  wli^ibtend- 
ed  solely  for  the  maintenance  and  ^ducailoir  «if  ^(Mwr 
cbildren,  ''and  the  relief  of  tfi'e  po6ri\  IfSlSeVless, 
decrepit,  aged,  sick,  infirm,  and  impoleufer? .  ??     - 

The  most  remarkable  Bchool  in  the  Kingdom  is  "El'oft  "Co1Te^.'"1^«^'^' 
give  a  brief  account  of  this  foundation,  where  many  ortfce'^at»|u'«t*? 
and  statesmen,  philosophers,  heroes,  and  patriots,  have  received  some  ]|U^ 
of  their  education.  Eton  College  is  situated  near  l^indsor,  and  Vas  foaoded 
by  Henry  VI.  for  the  education  of  70  poof  and  indigent  scholars^'wbo  »'« 
enjoined  by  the  founder  to  swear  they  had  only  £3  6s.  a-year  to  tf^^^j^  ^* 
no^  ^asy  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  revenue,  for  it  is  tXirij*  csrefaH; 
concealed  by  the  heads  of  the  college.  According  to  the  eridenc^^  V<^ 
the  committee,  however,  it  is  stated  to  be  considerably  more  t^aii  «1<M^ 
ji-year».arising  from  various  manors,  livings,,  rectori/ss,  ao  J  t^f^'^.  ^ 
iQupng,  to  the  foundation.  The  governpaent  of, this  iiniiiense  ip^9^  ? 
entrusted  to  a  provost  and  seven  fellows.  .  The  sajaries  of  m  latter^  scc^rd* 
inf  to  the  statutes^<>uglit  to  be  £10  a-yeajr;,.  and  ^^i^^PJi,^%^VB^^ 
soi/vuro.  Besides  the  foundation  scholars,  tbef;e  ^J^,%^^f%J^ji*iig^iUlJlf^^ 
or  town  scholars,  who  pay  for  their  education  ;  though,  lik^the  r^U ^'  ^ 
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tyoygv  th«T  are  entitled  to  It  gretttitottslf  •  Thete  fldiolan  are  tnelracted  kf 
inastcrs  and  aselfetanis  MreA  for  the  purpose,  wbo,  tn  fact,  do  aH  the  bvefnoM 
of  tfa^  eoUege ;  and  «■  \b  Amd  In  enefaeitoei,  get  very  baOiy  paid;  1%e  feeai 
maater-receiVJea'Aiily  £83'a^year,  and  the  under  iiiaateT  nineli  leM|  1>eilii|; 
paid  in  trifltng  aUo^aneea  of  meat  and  beer. 

The  ttioit  liitere^ttng  tfiit^ect  fbrinctQiry  is,  what  beeomea  of  "Aerevennea 
irhen  kll  the  wotlc  Ic  done  at  lO  cheap  a  Vttte.  Nekityliie  whole  of  tliUr  la 
divided  betwixt  the  procdst  and  the  fellows.  The  ehare  of  l9ie  fonner,  iei 
good  years,  has  amounted  to  lM,5dO ;  but  the  Incomes  of  ^  later  io^ 
made  vp  of  snah  a  variety  of  items,  that  they  are  not  easliy  i^iinated  j  Init 
we  may  conelude  them  to  be  great,  for^  besides  tlie  total  incopie  pf  the  ool^ 
lege,  they  have  the  power  of  presenting  themselves  or  their  friends*  to 
S7  livlDgs,  sotoe  of  which  are  worth  £866^  per  ahifnm(  or  the  privilege  oC 
keepSnjs  one  eaeh  fev  thansslvei ;  and  doi:|btlte  ^i^  ^o  iiot  eelecl  the  leai^ 
beneficial.  They  recdve  MBSO  in  money,  annually,  from  the  fines,  and  a 
yearly  stipend  of  £56^  as  a  liberal  allowance  for  coals,  candlefe,  an'd  gbwhr'i 
^o  ihat  It  itf  no4  too  Auefa  to  esamite  thei/  liieeme  «t  litaiMifW  par 
Ai^upa.  Asiother  rekaaricable  ^erveraton  of  property  may  be  mentioned. 
According  to  tlie  statntes  the  scholars  ought  to  be  fed,  clothed,  educated, 
li)ld  Icfdged,  t^ee  of  expense;  bat  ihey  liave  reidticed  tbefr  meals  to  tWo, 
namely,  dinner  and  aupfier.  Clotfaliv  eh^  l^avo  flion%  and  lor  their  educa- 
tion they  pav  a  gratuity  of  six  guineas  to  the  master,  and  other  yearly 
expenses,  amounUng  to'  about  iCftd;  while  at  the  aame  €ixA^lthejf  noei^j  ^ 
Milir^  #0  jwe^,  lUatlfaey  have  mjt  ^  ^.  i|o  ^end  f 

These  esactiolns  are  so  direisify  in  (^position  to  the  letter  of  the  statutes, 
that  when  any  person  ventures  to  object  to  these  payments,  to  prevent  in- 
quiry these  charges  att  omitted.  This  indulgence  is  only  extended  to  a 
wery  staall  nuttfecri  and  lo  prevent  s^cb  a  ^j^erons  example  spreading 
through  the  school,  the  fact  is  carefuUy  concealed  from  t)ie  rest  of  the  boys. 
That  this  illegsl  demand  for  teaching  may  excite  as  little  notice  as  possible, 
it  is  always  thrast  Into  the  btlleT  6ke  pdrspniiillh  whom  the  boy  bosHs; 
and  instead  of  the  revenues  being  expen4ed  in  feeding,  educaUng,  And.cloth- 
ing  seventy  poor  indigent  ee&olare^  they  are  divided  amongst  eight  clerical 
slnecurists;  and  the  chftdten  of  opulent  persons,  who  can  afford  tdpajf 
iCfO  a-year  for  their  edncationv  are  sSone  admitted  to  the  behefitof  the 
foundaUon.  The  statate  provides  that  one  third  of  the  yearly  savinga 
shall  be  placed  in  t&e  treasury,  for  the  use  ot  the  coUi^gis,  or  aUy 
otter  U«idable  object;  atidakheagk  there  baa  been,  annually,  a  emphfa 
revenue  to  a  very  large  amount,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  enlai^ement 
of  the  college,  or  In  the  other  ways  specified,  it  has  been  divided  and 
pbeketed'  by  tthe  reverend  felloii^  and  Ibe  provotft.  6iie  huiidred^mai^ir, 
piotislyreft  to  clothed  poor  snd  indigent  scholarst  have  hi  lUfie  siaaner 
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y>ef^lom  jreit  ^<p  ijinumth^^  but  in  fontequeiice  of  uik  gmt  cpoU^ 
tion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  theWmlier  wta'-rid^M'^iMMllJ^'t^Mt 
tte  ea<wtai<ntt  incroiM  to  Utt^yAwt  oi(tet«Af■t'*H•vn41•^>TlpImto^^, 

Fi^al^,,  the  f^ows  l^v«  all  aworn  not  to  hold  uiy  mSfeuHmSSt^ 
holding  of  rwinga,  or  If  obtained;  not  to  UM'lt'  "^iniitopmBittlm  tf«^ 

^tf-  «l»t  a«t«((,«09trai7  to  their  directlona,  it  has  beej  the  revere,  a^'all 
of  them  obtain  and  posse*  church  prtte^ietti. '"■'"■  *^i'Vu\  ,iIOj.  r 

The   jgreat.  schodl  or"  c'<^fl^4'"bt  ^iMHiMter. 
*irounded  by  WilliamVf  ^y'kiiaUi;  l&'iib^1l}i^«»^ 
century,  and  like  that  of  Eton;' 'itft^dtfil  ^M- 'tiie 
edncation  of  seventy  poof  '^nd';'M^i^f ''68BoIM^ 
claims  a  little  notice:     So  careful  %iJ^'Hie^KMMer 
io  confine  the  benefit'  ot  WioMxi^'^VMlif'^ 
tite  Ipoor^  that  the  boys  Allien  tb'ey  reJ^^^^^kfj^  flfBAi 
the  ttge  of  fifteen,  solennily'siii^i^r  ilifi«r<th^>lRMe 
'not  £3  6«.'a  y^ar'to'spehai   atid'it^i^'^kpi%ilif 
ordered,  if  ever  any  scholar  conies  ifatc* '  ^(Rliia  tUhiWi  tf 
''property,  to  theamount'  of  de9'a'^aa^j>1ke>^iM^»4te 
'  expelled:    The  management  oif  the'coli^  ib^ifiSSUA 
in  the  wardens,  and  ten  fellows,  Sttbftfcfto^ttlillflth 
tion  ofjtbe'jBibho^  of  WTwihestdf.  '--TlJtfilMtMMli, 
'fellows  and  scholars,  a3i  swear  id  iabser^tT'llikiiMMfeo 
tes';**  accordMg/tb  the  i^iii,  Ktehd^'i^MfeifafMlkal 
sense,  and  understanding.?''  FectiliW^MVIll^g^  lac 
se<^ored  to  t^e'lbniider^s  kin,  ten  dti«ii*a«i4f>ii#litBii 
'were  lately  tipdii  ihd  fotinaatJotf.  '  ^Tte't^McMiU'bf 
^the  college  atnbunt  >td  ab<Mit'^Mi(iOO,Yafid[||itt<ttc- 
m^itiire'td'i^l,<t)eilO:  '  th^  %il«bf«fttfMli»iN^ 
'is '  stdted'  tb  b^*  worth- Y4M^^oJf:>fif^  iMliditeai^  ^Mr, 
'"WM  me&V'ind'^ribk  ^Vtt»rttf  fil^«MI|^^l%Iioi4lie 
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^  (jf  Iraimv'''forrtn,''i4tt(^,  a^  a»  many  «buKdi 

lMHig«,as  they  caiii  bt)taija.'     Ilie  emoldment^  of  tt 

■WftrdmaFe  deaWo'^that of'^tfae  Maws^  witb  trayetr 

lipgejfjpehSes/tc:  The  scfadlari6  trt  cboiien  yetfriy>  by 

«iK  dteters^  tbeir  ordinary  fare  is  bread  and  butter 

foirliMkf&stf  "b^lA-eail'aiid  lAwtm,  for  dinaer; 

mdttoii,  bread  and  i^ees^^  ({br  s'ujp{>er ';  Wffh  beelr  at 

^vAtjf  m^aW  yiiey^lipj^^  n9oSRP<>ns,  knives  or  fofjcs, 

/^fF^.lVrtfcpiffafij^  o^/i^ge^ables  of  any  sort? 

^tW^f^(B\^ffi\itr5Jffthpi?rp.pro,yi^ 

eq^.  gojvi)fri^ ;g^ef,^,ani^iially  to  each'  scholar  for 

i€h#iWgi#^ v^  ft^.J^afwe  and  brief  iistory  of  tHw 

,^ti^(if^9i^it.t(^  ,Wi^t|^ad.  of  the  scholars  bein^ 

,gmi  s^^.95|i^ei^^  t^ijBy  are  all  children  of  opulent 

ijjflBfOfliSiiin^WF-riWi  of  [noble.,  ^milies,  wlio  attjtffe 

.^il8!ft'7^J.M<^iBRjy  sweat  they  have,  not  ^3  $».  a 

,'9efAMmff^'^rp.,jf^yii^XQj^neM  a  year  to  the 

f$k^^^B,:,i^n4r.  |l.^&:%;r^rfge,  of  their  other  expenses 

}/9f^^^}4^Qy.  ,:.By  ajiib^f^translatioii-of  tb0  warden 

-iffk&rh»^MW9tlxUt,  9b9^ffr«i  ^Up  ^j^tut^t  accorclio^  to 

^(tb^-^r;«V^d  sT,uan^:6^\  fen^,  iOO  shilUpgs  are 

-iCftWi^r^uqiwl  |tq  #i^  4?»r  4^»    I<!  »»  strictly  c'n- 

f  aoflM^'idwt  n.<k-bpif  sjf^be.  adij^Uteid^bove  12  je^ 

v<rf^l^iS?ftt|ttM1*^,w1|oJly.d'«*gaftf€!«U    The  ijgtcomes 

»rt»6ltfi^fcUQWsWpft  /^f  aiigi^^^d  tp.^4pp,or_j55pO 

'Hb|!<iilMcJU^r#)7RiterprQtation.t}f  the  teip,:  d^^nh^pg 

j!Ae*liMy,p«Fff«9$8<,«M'i|8AA®  /^^'kMt  .^^ 
<fM«»«}ff^«insd4WV^Slhe  scjb^^^ 
,!(«»>  ^iftJibtfcfff  ^eioCW^nmWfitQi  ,jr(M)f^Y^ej,  o^y 
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AgMO  whilst  the  scholflm.  aw.'oeibMd^the'eoiiM* 
Bience  of  knives^  forks»  BpoBoni/  te»^  an-  the  gnud 
tliat  such  artidep  were  Qftkn^ws  m  the  .tnoe  €l 
Wil^mt  of  Wykban ;  .the  ffiUpiM  4riloW  tbnBsdTei 
these  accomodatioas^  notwithslbandkig  tk6ir.;lieiio9»- 
9hipi8  vrere  foundcKlat  tbe8M(ietine;'andthat'a inr- 
pkiB  revenne  of  3  or  ^4000  majihe  divided 
tb«  warden  and  fellowB,  the  pareateior  the 
pty  between  i6€0  and  £1Q  a  year  £it  thi 
tkm* 

When  the  inquiries  of  the  edittation: 
took  places  the  heads  of  the  college  cttdeanrooied  to 
aereen  the  akkase  of  the  inatitntioii  from  inrestiBa- 
tioD^  affecting  at. the  saitte  time  to  be  eytwiacly 
willing  to  give  every  poffiible  infbnpatiea  rd^tne  to 
the  cdlege,  bi^t  unfertunately  they  had  pmotm  con* 
lonnafoly  to  the  letter  of  the  statnttes^  not  to  diaciMe 
the  private  affitire  of  the  cdttsge,  although  they  aie 
ipL  the  eo«staot  practice  of  aetmg  contrary  to  th^r 
Oftthfiii  j^et  as  it  suited  their  private  ii^r^stet^  with 
liie  greatest  contempti  both  for  the  oath  iteel^  aad 
t]be  ordinances  of  the  foqnder.  Now  if  thiawid ths 
fomerooU^t  hadinrtsacted  grati^aiialy  theaerantf 
poor  aod  indigent  boys,  with  the  increased  income  of 
the  eollt^cu  and  for  ibeir  own  emolQnent  had  ador 
cated  an  aditional  number  to  ioavcase  their  intranes^ 
M^ oliaection would  kn.y»  be^n  started;  bnt^h^nia 
both  eases  the^  poor  are  literally  enloded^.and  ibqse 
who  are  admitted  to  the  privilege^  instead  o£^i|aiiag 
only  £3  6^t  a  year  to  speiud^  pay  faQ  il70)pepamMHiV 
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aad  lat  the  same  time  /evaile  .the  kiquirjp  of  the .  cofiiih 
mittee.ol  parlianeat  in  thii  conataruction  of  the 
ctotBtea^  whick  eflobfe:  them  ta.  deptiva  the  ediolsn 
a6  liamAi  fetkii^  -wgetaUes,  :aMd  the  kuiamen  ef 
the  ionniet  of  their  yeftily  iooome^ 

.At;tfae  GiMham  csttq[e  founded  by  4hat  jkU 
kncram  Patriot  Sir  Thomas  Gnesham,  fwr  the  ad-f 
vaBoetBent  of  leaaEnng  and  ecienoe^  seven  learned 
men  vece  appointed  perpetuattjr  to  reside  there  on 
condition,  that  during  term  time»  one  of  them 
abonld  eaebday  d^ver  in  Bngitshand  kttin,  gratui- 
toua  kctoiea  to  the  public,  on  astronomy,  eivil  law^ 
MQsie,  rfaeftoric.  geometry,  divinity^  and  medicirau 
The.  only  traoeof  this  endowment,  now  to  be  fomd 
i&  the  prolesscmi  who  still  receiye  salaries  of  ^100 
per  aanum,  and  each  an  obscure  nook .  of  the  ex-* 
efaange,  hot  no  lectures  are  ever  delivered,  or  at  least 
none  that  the  public  think  wwth  hearing. 

Another  disreputable  iDStance  in  the  perversion 
of  a  legacy.  left  for  the  edncatiion  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor  children  of  the  parish  of  Wapping,  in  the 
naigbbeofhood  of  London,  is  worthy  of  notice* 
A  gentilcBian  named  Troutback,  bequeathed  £2000 
fisr  erecting  an  CMrphan  hospital,  and  the  whole  of  bis 
money  amounting  with  accmaulaitionB  to  upwards 
(^  £100^000  to  tamstees  foir  erecting  an  addidoiial 
wing,  or  separate  building  for  the  Charity  Schools  of 
St,  Jkrfins,  Wappii^  s  &nd  for  the  mainteiiBace  and 
edttsatioD  ctf  poor  childfen  of  that  parish*.  In 
answer  to  tibie  ftiquiry  of  the  educatiou  eommitte«  in 
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184^  ss  ta  what  has  bam  i  done  jtnlkitf  ivniiniilfti 
f$And  tlmt  [tb^  beqiiett;  JhwiflbMiLfeK*  /ante  ^hy;  ilht 

court  >of  ifihiit»rt»ry>^.wMt>i  fifpiithgrtrt.lMi4.il|PnirfY^^  .-jl^ 

toBCatoivliad  no.  next  *  4aikm^tty  iblamlitiitficrTiiimdef 
hBB  boon  vesledliB'tka  jQifovB^A  v.^.  i  V  *.utiiJoi;...L 
B«t can  ther piMen6^eiiAsatiDn)atteD4j|£ ^emniifidQf 
studiM  audi  the  appiiayiiatipd.oSiAuidit>dai  ppiA^ 
V»ve»kiee  ? :  edrtanly  '  Hif  >  ichangeii  i  ivfaidb  siwrif 
alveadjF  been  nade,  bi«i«iiAoiebti:fjKsBlioa»ilh«t 
public  opinioti  will  not  9iii$d^\p&ami  .ftm 
iftges  to  legiilate  for  poeteptyu  ^  IfisiaanefitaUiBbBB 
an  iastitotionnpoii  wrong:  prino^pleaviieifaa%;afirAaq^ 
who  lives,  the  meaasotf  changing  fais^jkidibB^j^diaf 
i^eMaoving  anything  ol9eeti^iiablB;<(hiitimflq|i0aD»ii^ 
power  after  his  death;  each  attoqeadiag.^ageifhoiriUi 
enWleavoai^to  ddtfaat  whicb the^deapder  wottidilwee 
doAe,'  bad  he  still  U^d^  It  is  €buiaaAy,^^pt/bn^ 
that  a  man  should  have  thepofwerta  tiaisihM|d  wmth 
oeedMg  g«taettftiens  to  cdntinne  theme  a£.|iis(|itea- 
Itar  plan^^adiy  longer  than/ tii^ifimiiii thaiiii  bilir^ 
ifieialy.  we.  must  altercase^accarfitog^tptil^.f^f^^ 
stances  of  the  age  we  Uveiui  iiwotddbeperfaptlf 
jo8t  todi^nandaai^ltejcatipA  wl^ere  schemes  ;a^  j^t- 
tioaBy  ifolse^  or  ladieally  wrong,  i  if  fwriwiikqit 
were  to  enact  an  appropriation  of  the  "vlAticnds 
iol^r(ih0i  qoUeges^  which  .migbt  bft  v^X^nJmi^^^ 
khd  ar  esttensively  nitefiil ;  tfaere  iaiw^t^m»^imumf 
the  founders  and  benefactors  who  wbulo  ^ri^  ikp  in 

•  T  *     ft','  -p  5-fT^ 

perrenions  of  legacies  for  tiM  didovAenioC  ndiMlf  ami  tUttHfinlM  tibU 
may  perhaps  suffice. 
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jitdgBiiKBt  toiGMnteimittfacm);'  imt  xm  'Ake  ^im^tf 
ttMir/ilaiiiwii^#iddilioJhaBAeti  dpinfti  M  ipdilerilty.  i  bgi 
sdccwdiinfrigta^tatMii^fiiaitoM  and  Teal  be^ 

i|e&otDmriirbiebiirolddrbea^ro«viicof  fam^^BilvenfeolM 
forgotten.*  There  Ura  voUegea  for  diviBit  y^  la«r  and 
tnedhnne^  tiieoaahonldrako  be  eeikgaa  for  agficul- 
itMijf  BibcfauioaI:arta^  OQMpiarcse,  and  juvi^ation^ 
Ibeile  areifaollege^iifidprepare  /inmiaters  to  teaob  celi- 
fiikti  to'riieiivf  andiuvby^Bboidd  .we  BHDt havie  coll^e^ 
vfepiprepatiag  isofaoqlni^Bteis  to  educate  tHur  yoiitiv 
(ia^  ifa^  no  iBcknee  ingoiKramant?  are  tbere  9» 
i^oaQifficatbiMfii^e^arfr  for  tbe  kgialatare?  oitgfet 
ithe  yiMthfaL  peer  to  be  perautted  to  Tcte  on  matt^^ 
^it\M]jAf^Mtimpc(riamte^  rxu,  (liberty  aiid9lftvefK> 
IftMi^trad^,  'Monopoly  and  taxation,)  w^bo^it  domf 
'^avtififaBito/ of  qadification,  or  some  d^grqe  ^  ^fi 
3iDlk^e,:(4rtaiiied  by  tbe  study  of  modem  I\isi(wy 
fttt^  ipolibical  economy. 

^  :^Tboift)My  t90  ooU^es  of  Oxford  andCambridgp 
-trMil  tiaBur  inimenae  Mvenuea^  hwt  ample  means  qf 

'  '^^  Ad lAntkate '6t  iriBeriy  pMim<fnf  Impp^ncd  in  OotMaXi '%'  few  f&iU 
^iT  4't^  ^ftUvy«rdiedirortl|f9Hxthfni«f9id  j^p|da9.4«  leftafty  tbUliags 
R  jM  to  i^^  floor  of  West  Looe,  a  tew  small  legacies,  and  the  remain- 
der tt>  a  distant  relation,  who  had  jnOO,000  t)efdr^,  knd  was  too^  mh&^j  to 
^  M  i^v  tJkA%    Had  he.|^fl«  InmddOttA  dOm.'tq  tfaf^oof  ol  tb<  pl^ce,  w)iere 
'«-  b9]M'l^6P^  f9S^^*  ^^*  fortunes  hxa  name  would  have  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  a  benefactor  for  ages,  but  now  it  is  only  remembered  by  <*iirVes 
'  Wfei^tttTnaltdrn.     fi'^M'  ^M  iis-dtfith  tiraa  reanttdby  ttoj^hatflix 
^UWMf^<99f^^  f\9fpn^|aA««  9l  -one  pi  ^i«  poor  tenants  hflpg  ^i^le^ito 

Fay  a  sum  of  £9  lOs. 

t  The  Society  of  Friends  have  an  agricultural  school  in  Ireland,  and 'one 
><»of^M^tVifeli^laaid,'iiMcli^«itsinc8^  tfaMritiic  eiitv««K9l]rMiie|!iiCofrak^j|imlted 
^ykUMlntifStlitstv  6im  fieerixasiiimnotimemtenk  /  r 


JO  'iiUjiK-i-jv; 
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providing  for  every  cIms  of  meiety,  «i 
soitecl  to  their  wento.  Whibt  tbere  are  sodi  vast 
ehokfidc  fooDdfttioiie  » ft  is  most  unremoaaUe  to  tax 
the  public  for  this  purpode.  In  affl  probsbflfty  dor 
harm  than  good  has  arisen  to  society^  from  beqeeafe 
to  trustees,  and  corporate  bedles,  for  drnfitaUe 
purposes,  so  great  has  been  Ae  perverewn  and  di»* 
emulation  practiced  to  turn  these  eharities  iefte  prh 
vate  channels,  for  the  fnrtfaeranee  ef  simttktt  viem 
Those  bequests  thai,  should  be  devoted  to  the  het 
interest  of  the  country,  there  is,  (it  migiit  be  nid,) 
enough  already  bequeathed  with  a  Utile  nstienil 
assistance,  for  aH  the  wants,  that  the  mc»st  fibeni 
minded  might  require,  the  objections  whidi  an 
urged  against  an  extended  educattoii,  are  of  tlie 
same  kind  as  those  which  were  foroMlty  wge' 
against  any  education  at  all,  by  narrow  miftded  aiii 
illiberal  persons  who  continually  insist  upeo  the 
INrd>ability  of  an  abuse. 

Some  persons  have  elijected  to  an  extended  ei» 
caUon  of  tihe  people^  on  the  very  graudn  whioii  ^ 
adduce  as  recomm^ndatioiis ;  they  regard  AelaB* 
dency  of  education*  in  producii^  examinations^ 
if  necessary  the  altemticm  of  estabUahed  iasltelioii 
as  a  reason  for  withholding  it  from  the  poon  To 
these,  it  may  be  right  to  say,  wonld  it  be  jnsi  is  & 
nation  to  continue  in  d^Bprading  ignofu^^  wfcnit 
has  the  means  of  improvementi  because  Qoinqmf^ 
meat  must  be  made  in  human  life  as  we.nedafl; 
experienced  in  material  thingSi  and  anioftalecpnom^ 
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Tb^re  uvp^m  90  mmsa»  of  avioiding  tbis  condosioii 
unjl^git.  c«M9i  lie  »hewa.tbat  iocrra^e  of  knowledge 
is  uMaUy  AtteodMl  vitii  degitidatioii  of  prinetple, 
for  io  proportion  us  our  jadgment  is  exercised  it  de- 
chd^  eilfber  right  or  wrosg« 

G<pemlly  #pe»kiDg,  that  Icind  of  edacation  is  ser- 
vicea|14#  tp  a  poor  iiia&,  wMoh  is  beneficial  to  bisi 
rich  nngbbonr,  or  in  other  words,  what  is  good  for 
a  rieb  mssa^  is  good  for  a  poor  man ;  there  is  no  ge^ 
Oieral  role. without  an  ex<^tion»  apd  he  who  doubts 
the  jirc^Niety  of  a  rich  man's  education  for  the  poor, 
VkiH  dO'Wett  to  consider  whether  the  rich  man's  edQ« 
cation  ie^t  for  himself.  The  phildrra  of  wealthy 
jMienle^can  aoquire  more  knowledge  than  those  of  a 
Iftbpnrer^  ooQffequently  the  labourer  mqst  select  from 
tbe  rich  man's  system,  only  a  portion  for  his  own 
child;  baft  this  does  not  afl^t  the  general  condo- 
saOD. 

The  claim  of  individuals  voluntarily  associated 
for  the  pmrposes  of  education,  to  administer  such 
naliotial  edacatioQ,  is  entitled  to  our  serious  atten-* 
tioii»  The  motives  of  its  advocates  are  of  the  purest 
kiodt  and  the  end  sought  by  its  institution,  are  of 
tbo  most  ejKtensive  usefulness.  In  point  of  antiquity 
it  Is  coeval  with  Christianity,  and  in  proportion  as  its 
obUgalions  have  been  felt,  its  authority  respected, 
and  tils  "leseooB  received,  the  moral  and  social  pro- 
greM'itf  mankind'  has  advanced.  In  England,  from 
ldMx>ilwavd  for  a  period  of  SO  years,  however  lite- 
rtiCdtidi'Mmy  ioii^  ekte&ded' itself,  education  ibrms 
No.  24.  4  u 
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the  peculiar  eharacteriflftic  of  modem  oititintioii* 
The  discovery  of  the  infinite  responsibiHties,  ami  the 
practical  discharge  of  the  dnties  incident  to  the  dm»- 
tian  scheme,  by  individuals  and  associated  bodiis, 
shewed  but  few  signs  of  life,  as  this  period  appews 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  middle  age,  between  Hie 
fiery  and  ill  directed  afrdour  ^  of  'Ae  Comomh 
wealth,  and  the  intelligent 'spirit  of  moden  times. 
It  appears  that  few  only  were  wimstmA  id 
engage  in  the  efforts  for  ext^odlng  edocalioii 
towards  the  humbler  dasses,  till  towards'  the  dose 
of  this  period,  when  Dr.  Fothergil  with  seme 
others  amongst  the  friends,  founded  the  estabfirii* 
ment  at  Ackworth  for  their  own  soeietyi^  and  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  conjunction  wkh  her 
presbyters,  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  formed  the  cen- 
tre of  another  movement,  whose  Tibrations  fatfe 
gone  on  continually  enlarging  down  to  the  preseat 
time ;  with  them  may  be  said  to  have  origmated  the 
system  of  working  out  the  great  moral  purpose^  hy 
the  agency  of  organized  voluntary  association. 
This  system  was  by  them  and  their  coadjntoni  fint 
applied  to  practice  with  firmness  and  determinatios. 


*  This  school  at  Ackworth  was  originally  a  Foundling  Hospitai, 
«P|Mm  to  hava  been  iostlt«tad  v&dar  an  Idea  of  tmly  domea.tia.tifinBCi 
which  was  given  up  and  sold  to  Dr.  Fothergil  and  others,  for  the  preseat 
service.  It  is  said  that  a  few  months  after  the  school  was  opened  Sir  Wilfism 
Winn<  who  had  been  a  most  indoCatigable  labo«t«r,  *for  the  cMd'^  Ife 
FmnjUiag  Hospital,  which  for  near  10  years  bad  been  coj^ducl^.  off  .Hie 
same  premises,  visited  this  new  institution,  and  entering  the  dining  roen 
where  the  boyrf  were  at  dinner,  on  seeing  thfe  multitttdeof  hd^p^  bedWiy 
««ttmanain:ea,  btburat  into  tcttt,  cscUlmlat^  «» Ob  wh«»(P»al4  j«v  iMt 
live  for  such  a  sight  as  this  I" 
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and  acoorapaiiied  with  an  energy  it^hich  left  a  durable 
impressicNi  behind  it ;  and  in  subordination  to  tbpir 
great  pfirpeaee»  Whitfield  first  devised^  and  Wesley 
carried  mto  execution^  a  scheme  for  educating  the 
children  of  the  ignorant  poor^  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morals }  and  in  accordance  with  his  U9ual 
praetiM  of  attacking  .ignocanee  in  its  darkest  abo^o* 
Whitfi^.4Mi  the  13th  of* July,  1739,. established  ^ 
chatity  soh^  anKHigst  tl^  miners  in  the  demoralized 
district  of  Kiogswoodt  •  near  Bristol.  He  w.as 
supplied  with  the  funds  .by  the  miners  themselye?, 
wkto  we n»  induced  to  contribute  largely  from  the 
seal. he  had  shewn  of  improving  their  spiritual  qon- 
dition;  and  under  the  guidance  of  Wesley  the 
most  flattering  success  attended  the  undertaking^ 
The  aehool  at  Kiogswood  formed  a  model  for  many 
otlitrs^  Wesley  adopted  the  principle  of  ecclesias* 
tical  organization,  well  knowing  that  the  school 
would  eimitually  form  a  nursery  for  the  churph, 
and  that  both  were  the  only  instruments  whereby 
to  cultivate,  the  moral  field,  and  extend  the  system  of 
schools^  if  possible  wherever  a  church  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  his  successors  from  that  time  to  the 
present  have  been  faithful  to  the  principles  of  their 
founder,  so  as  to  be  second  to  none^  in  their  zeal  for 
the  promotion  of  religious  instruction.  The  efforts 
of  education  made  in  their  schools,  whilst  under  Uie 
immediate  influence  of  the  zeal  whidi  aetnated 
iheir  first  founders,  produced  a  great  ph^ngeiu  th^ 
habits  and  manners  of .  these  people^  wbo  resetted 
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them  from  heathen  daricnesB^  to  a  remarkable  deg:i€e 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  difliised  a  chancier 
and   behaviour    becoming   the  gospel  of  CbrisL 
Yet  notwithstanding,  these  schools  were  not  con- 
ducted on  scientific  principles  with  regard  toteachiBg 
and  discipline,  A  much  greater  benefit  rcsuttiDg  frooi 
their  progress,  was  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  the 
experiment  produced  in  other  rehgioua  societies,  by 
which  their  steps  were  followed,  and  the  entbnsiasoi 
in  a  very  few  years,  appeared  to  possess  a  kiige 
number  of  philanthropists.     In  the  year   1797,  a 
decided  stimulus  was  again  given  to  popular  educa- 
tion, when  Dr.  Bell  published  his  first  pampUeti 
explaining  the  system  of  teaching  adopted  hj  faini, 
in  the  school  over  which  he  presided  at  Madras;  bj 
the  effects  of  which  he  succeeded   in  overeomiDg 
certain  specific  difficulties  in  popular  edilcatioD; 
and  established  a  system,  which  Joseph  Lancaster  im* 
proved  upon,  and  developed  more  fully,  and  broi^ 
into  greater   notoriety  and  more  general  &voor. 
The  leadiug  principle  of  both  these  teachers  was 
the  inculcation  of  school  exercises,  by  means  of  a  mo* 
nitorial  system.     From  these  two  sources  arase  At 
present  National-school  Society,  and  the  Britirii  and 
Foreign-school  Society,     The  general   featoKS  of 
both  systems  are  alike,  but  one  important  exception 
is,  that  the  National  Society   teaches  the  Cbarcb 
Gaiecbism,    and    prescribes  the  attendance  of  its 
pupils  at  the  Service  of  the  National  Church. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  many  tmly 
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patriotic  individualH  conceived  an  idea,  that  a  desira- 
ble object  would  be  gained,    by   endeavouring   to 
discover  a  remedy  for  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  scriptures,  arising  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
adult  population  in  humble  life  being  unable  to  read. 
There    are  certain  individuals    whose  application, 
talent  and  industry,  merits  an  honourable  record  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  for  the  benefits  they  have 
conferred  in  removing  the  long-fixed,  but  erroneous 
opinion  from  tbe  public  mind^  that  persons  of  mature 
age  were  ihcapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  letters^  or  that  they  could  not  devote 
a  sufficient  portion  of  their  time  to  acquire  a  quali- 
fication to  read.     The  removal  of  this  apprehension 
is  unquestionably  of  high  importance,  not  only  to 
the  poor,  but  to  society  at  large.     A  few  years  since 
it  would  have  been  deemed  a  whimsical  and  chime- 
rical project  to  have  collected  a  school  of  persons 
from  twenty  to  eighty  years  of  age,  under  an  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to  teach  them  to  read,  and  the 
man  who   would    have   undertaken   to  effect   this 
object^  wotild  have  subjected  himself  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  neighbours ;   but  happy  is  it  for  thousands 
that  there  are  men  whose  benevolence  has  induced 
them  to  disregard  the  sneers  of  the  scornful  and 
incredulous,  and  have  made  an  experiment  which 
has  succeeded  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

It  «M  some  years  ago  believed  that  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  a  school 
<^zcitiaiYtly  for  advlts,  was  at  Bristol  soon  after  the  opening  of  tbe  Bible 
So«ety  in  1804— but  as  early  as  1754,  the  first  adult  schools  were  established 
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Id  North  Wales,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  B.  Morgan,  vicar  of  Tnkck 
near  Monmouth,  wherein  he  says,  the  scholars  were  about  one  hndid 
altogether.  When  the  writer  went  to  visit  it«  he  was  agreably}nix|iriMdtoai 
there  an  old  man  seventy-one  years  of  age,  with  flv«  other  ^peffsooa  Arid- 
vanced  in  years,  who  came  with  their  children  to  be  tangfac  to  reid  ik 
scriptures.   Some  of  these  were  only  beginning  their  alphabet*  otbers  eosU 
read  a  little,  and  on  examining  the  scholars  repeatedly,  some  of  the  yiwsti 
wfam  ire  had  finished,  came  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  deeply  oonoeiaed  a 
their  ignorance,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  improremeat  of  tbdr 
children.    They  said  their  children  used  to  ask  them  queatioas  when  Aey 
came  from  school,  which  they  conld  not  answer  tUl  their  oluUrea  ta«|^ 
them.    But  the  first  school  formed  exclusively  for  the  inatnictioii  of  adaiD 
was  opened  in  North  Wales,  by  Thomas  Charles,  a.b.  Episcopal  ndiaaler  M 
Bala,  this  commenced  in  1811 ;  he  «fbserves  we  had  nd  paiiividar  acliiol  Iw 
their  instruotlon,  exduaively  till  tiien.    The  report  of  the  sucoess  of  thb 
school  soon  spread  over  the  country,  and  in  many  places  the  illiterate  adalti 
loudly  called  for  instruction.    In  one  eoanty  alter  a  piAIic  addros  M 
been  delivered  to  them  on  the  subject,  the  adult  and  even  tbe  a^ed  peer 
flocked  to  Sunday-schools  in  crowds,  and  tbe  shopkeepers  could  not  iaflie> 
diately  supply  them  with  an  adequate  number  of  tpeciaple^.    ^e  aelioels  ii 
general   are  kept  in   chapels,  but  in  some  dtetrtcta  wteM  theoe  are  ai 
chapela,  the   fiamners    in   the   Summer    time    lend    their    bama.     The 
report  states    that  when   their    attention    is   once    gained   «id  fixeli 
they  soon  learn,  their  age  makes  no  great  dlfferenee,  U  tfany  arfe  aibla  by  ihi 
kelp  of  glasses  to  see  the  letters.    Aa  the  adulta  hare  i^o  time  V».  lose»  ve 
endeavour  (before  they  can  read)  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  priaciples  o( 
Christianity.    Soon  after  this  scheme  was  generally  adopted,  the  ctrcalaCbif 
schools  commenced  in  Wides,  orig^natiftg  ia  a  plan  of  Gr&filtK  Je^Ma  t 
minisWr  of  LUndovery,  Carmarthenshire,  in  a  poor  country  congregaliea, 
with  no  other  funds  to  defray  the  expense,  than  (hat  which  could  be  spaztd 
out  of  the  charitable  cdntribufions  of  the  people  of  bis  own  pariab.  -  nis 
money  was  expended  first  in  auppottbig  one,  and  in  a  litlie  time  aftpfvardi 
two  schoola.  After  this  assistance  was  received  from  various  quarters, 'parti- 
cularly from  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge ;   and  tn  $!kt 
coatse  of  seven  ytors,  <be  number  incneaaed  to  Ihbrty.  aeveni  tise  ease 
clergyman  continued  to  superintend  the  schools  till  Us  death,  but  bcfoR 
that  event,  the  number  had  increased  to  two  hundred  an^  eighth V^iihr^ 
been  the  means'  of  instructing  ten  thousand  penons  to  read  thfoaerigtaei 
in.theif  aatwe  tong^t.    At  the  clreiilatingSGhoolft  soao^ouaum^iM. 
pie  to  learn  their  own  ancient  language,  Uiat  persons  from  sut  to  s&ove 
seventy  years  of  age  attended  them.     In  most  plaoei*  tki.'4ld|Mif«^plt 
tatt«e4m«o«t4ltC|t|lr4aof  ^  puml^er  i»4^i)d«f^  pffsom^fl^jpiE^ 
attended  every  day,  and  often  lamented,  and  even  wept,  that  they  Iwd  not 
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learned  forty  or  fifty  years  sooner.  The  children  taught  their  own  parents, 
and  sometimes  the  parents  and  their  diildreh  resorted  to  the  same  school 
during  its  ahort  continuance  to  the  district.  The  number  of  persons  taught 
by  this  eheap  and  expeditious  method  was  also  remarlcable,  for  it  appears 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  yearsi  there  were  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twelve  persons  instructed  in  reading 
the  Welsh  Bible. 

In  1812,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Bible  Asso- 
ciation, the  Bible  Society^  in  Bristol,  held  their 
second  anniversary  meeting  at  tlie  Guildhall,  when 
a  number  of  interesting  letters  were  read  ;  and  one 
of  them  from  Keynsham,  which  gave  a  list  of  per- 
sons who  did  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
tures* This  letter  contained  the  following  sentence^ 
''  We  have  been  necessarily  obliged  to  omit  a  great 
number  of  poor  inhabitants  who  could  not  read^ 
and  are  therefore  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the 
possession  of  a  bible/'  This  attracted  the  attention, 
and  awakened  the  commiseration  of  William  Smith, 
who  attended  the  meeting.  After  this,  his  mind 
dwelt  continually  on  the  deplorable  situation  of 
those  who,  through  their  inability  to  read  the  sacred 
records,  were  deprived  of  this  great  christian  privi- 
lege. A  few  days  afterwards  a  poor  man  requested 
Smith  to  procure  him  a  bible ;  and  he  being  for  some 
time  at  a  loss  to  know  of  whom  he  could  obtain 
on^,  determined  at  last  to  apply  to  Stephen  Prpst, 
a  merchant,  in  the  city,  who  very  condescendingly 
gave  him  one.  This  being  effected,  Smith  em- 
braced the  present  favourable  opportunity  of  unbur- 
thtNiing  his  mind  to  a  man  who  was  ever  ready  to 
administer  to  the  claims  of  piety  and  poverty,  and 
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who,  from  that  hour,  has  bMn  the^steady  friend  W 

Smith  in  his  subsequent  exertions  alid  Ihbonrs 
in  the  eauae^  It  was  at  this.  tunef-aaU  tQtius./rUad 
of  humanity  and  religion,  Smith  rfpemd-  Iff*  niiiKf 
upon  the  subject  of  instructing  the  poor  to  re^d  the 
scriptures  ;  and  asked  his  optnion  whether  k*  wpoid 
be  possible  to  teach  them.  He  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative^  that  it  was  Bot  only  poaaible^  but  practi- 
cable ;  and  recommended  that  a  trial  shoold  be  made 
upon  a  small  scale.  At  the  saqie  |ime  tb^s  friend 
observed  to  him  that  if  he  succeeded,  bi9«sHiie  woeU 
be  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
However  honourable  such  a  distinction, may  be^  be 
thirsted  not  for  human  approbation ;  the  heart  of 
Smith  wa^  too  full  to  admit  of  prQcr^stination-rbe 
lost  no  time,  but  entered  the  next  day  on  this  new 
field  of  labour  with  unceasing  ipdustry  and,  zeaL 
He  selected  two  friends  from  amongst  ib»  buoiUe 
associates,  who  accompanied  him  to  what  is  called 
(he  out-par}sh  of  St«  Philip  and  Jacob;  alai^jftro- 
portion  of  whose  inhabitants  were  of  the  poorest 
class,  Tp  t)iis  parisl)  they  travelled  V>  ^^  ^  list  of 
those  who  were  willing  to  subscribe  smaH^^venkly 
sums  for  purchasing  the  scriptures.  Many  of  these 
to  vrhom  the  application  was  made  obaerv^d/'i  shooU 
be  very  glad  to  have  a  bible,  but  it  will  be  of  1M  use 
to  ipe  a$  I  cannot  read/'  ..    ^l 

TMsafo^ded  Smith  an  opportutiity  of  asking  tbm  ^HM^yfef^'M^'^rtMi 
IHce  to  learn  to  read,  \f  a  school  should  be  opened ;  manf  of  thete  ttuftfacrf 
the  oflfer  with  ezpresBions  of  pleasure ;  their  names  wh-e  Hnikledfilkiy  takte 
ivwh,  and  the  first  man  entered  on  thelUrt  of  Y^H^  ^NU'Wlfefll/iWydi, 
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Siged  tA%tf*1hrtt  i  and  tbs  finl  tMMUin  vm  Jane  Bnmce,  aged  forty.  Two 
rooma,  free  of  espenae«  were  obtained  the  aame  evening,  after  which  two 
persona  who  had  been  formerly  employed  in  teaching  in  charity  schools  were 
applied  lo«  wlio  readily  vnderlaok  to  eondnet  theae  two  achoola,  one  tor  men 
and  tba  other  for  women*  William  Smith  laboured  ttill  under  some  embar- 
rassment respecting  his  ftirther  procedure  In  procuring  boolcs  for  the  use 
of  the  scholars,  and  after  deliberating  some  tfane  on  tiiis  point,  he  applied 
to  CaipU  John  Richarda*  of  Kinfidown  lor  tba  loan  of  a  few,  with  which 
he  commenced  the  inatruction  of  his  adult  scholars.  Nineteen  days  from 
that  time,  Smith  disclosed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  to  S.  Ftust, 
the  schools  were  opened, mndeleven  men  and  ten  women  were  adaidtted  on  the 
day  of  conmeacaBMnt.  The  number  increased  every  week,  until  the  rooms 
were  filled,  the  pupils  not  only  soon  evinced  a  desire,  but  a  capability  of 
learning.  Their  conduct  was  orderly  and  becoming— their  personal  appear- 
ance alaan  aad  neat,  beyond  what  adght  be  eipealed  from  persona  in  the 
most  humble  situations  in  life,  and  they  evinced  a  sense  of  deep  and  heart- 
felt gratitude  for  the  friendly  and  benevolent  exertions  which  were  designed 
for  tiieir  benefit. 

This  inatimable  man,  who  has  bean  the  humble  instrument  of  so  great  a 
blessing  to  the  indigent  and  ignorant,  occupies  a  situation  of  nohi^er  rank 
in  life  than  that  of  a  door-keeper  to  a  dissenting  chapel  in  the  city,  for  a 
apiary  of  lis.  per  week,  out  of  which  he  pays  3s.  to  have  a  part  of  hia 
work  done  by  another  person,  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  at  liberty  to  per- 
form the  duties  inspired  by  those  principles  of  christian  philanthropy  and  be- 
nevolence^ idiich  animated  his  heart,  and  directed  hia  fbotsteps,  to  the  haunts 
of  sorrow,  the  abodes  of  sickness,  of  poverty,  and  destitution.  This  is 
the  man  of  Bristol,  who  collected  the  learners,  engaged  the  teachers,  and 
opened  the  two  first  schools  fai  England  for  instructing  the  adults,  exclu- 
sively in  borrowed  roorns^  and  with  borrowed  books. 

William  Smith  was  also  the  founder  of  the  first  school,  called  the  Methodist 
Sunday-school,  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  in  the  year  1804,  which  difiiised  edu- 
cation to  S,MI  children  of  1l>oth  sexes*  As  early  as  1814,  at  the  first  annual 
circulation  of  the  report,  it  was  stated,  that  the  schools  had  increased  to  nine 
for  men,  and  the  same  number  for  women,  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  In 
tlm  next  year  tiiey  had  increaaed  to  twenty-one  for  men«  and  twenty-three 
for  women ;  which  had  enabled  1,508  persons,  by  these  means,  to  read 
the  scriptures.  Many  other  large  towns  and  cities  followed  these  examples . 
In  the  instruction  of  adults,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  feel  a  conscious- 
tiaaa.thaicbriatian  kindness  and  benevolence  are  the  spring  of  our  actions ; 
the  whole  of  our  conduct  and  deportment  should  be  such  as  will  demonstrate 
to  them  that  we  are  their  sincere  friends.  A  kindness  of  manners,  and  a 
patient  forbearance  with  the  deficiency  of  some  of  their  capacities,  or  the 
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occasional  dulness  of  their  comprthenoioiiti  combiBecl  <vith  luliw  as^ 
persevering  endeavours  to  explain  what  they  cannot  understand,  viU  sub 
their  regard,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  their  beat  efforts  to  OTereosf 
the  difficulties  which  they  may  have  to  encoimter*  But  an  nUeie  ^ 
portmenti  the  use  of  authoritative  language*  or  an  inpatient  lehnkcvif 
have  a  discouraging  tendency,  and  frustrate  their  desires,  as  well  as  tbco^ 
ject  of  our  own  labours.  The  observation  of  T,  Charles,  tbe  founder  of  tk 
first  adnlt  school  in  Wales,  was-^tha  people  here  are  yrerj  igterant,  Intw 
do  not  tell  them  so,  yet  we  endeavour  to  convince  them  of  it.  For  "Gtca 
examples  are  vain,  where  ignorance  begets  despair.'* 

In  the  year  1818,  some  otfaor  inatnunettts  fof  the  mittal  In^tanmnttiii^ 
young,  were  devised  under  the  name  of  the  Jnfanuachoolk  Asjstmtl 
training  was  introduced,  having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  yonf 
children  from  the  vice  and  mischief  to  which  they  are  liable^  ffomtkiMtic^ 
or  inability  of  their  parents;  and  to  aoeempUah  its  purpewea  of  imHisliMi 
by  a  more  cheerful  and  natural  process  of  tuition,  than  had  before  beta 
practiced.  Since  that  period  mechanics  institutes,  public  lectatesypcny 
magasines,  and  various  periodicals  have  been  introduced,  trhkhhnc 
doubt  performed  their  destined  office.  When  we  recognize  the  niuierois 
benevolent  associations,  all  labouring  with  seal  and  energy  for  the  vef- 
fare  of  the  people,  the  land  appears  studded  with  various  Amibs  of  Wat- 
Tolence— bible  societies,  home  misaions,  district  vkitiag  assoeislioiA 
pastoral  aid  societies,  and  numerous  others  are  all  stri^ng  together  for 
one  great  purpose,  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  achievements  of  these  cos- 
bined  agencieB  have  been  as  wonderful  as  thtat  affi^vts  Iwre  Hesglgtt^ 
.  The  forest  of  Dean  lately  waa  a  heathen  land.  Cornwall,  comparalivelj  bit 
yesterday,  a  very  Scythian.  These  plans  have,  under  the  influences  before- 
mentioned,  become  orderly,  peaceable,  and  intelligent ;  every  yeai'  pie^v^ 
fresh  accessions  to  their  number  and  powen  Even  ia  the  metropoMsi  «^ 
ties  have  been  formed  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  these  htve  lv^ 
ceeded  in  organizing  and  directing  the  christian  Sjrmpathietf  of  the  pBb& 
for  the  general  ivelfare.  In  ancient  days,  public  attention  was  direetii^ 
far  less  worthy  objects,  to  mere  commemorations  of  imposing  festivsl""^ 
superstitious  pilgrimages,  by  celebrating  tbe  pretended  merits  ef  ^^ 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  in  other  acts  of  credulous  homage,  which  «v* 
periodically  pud  to  pious  fraud. 

Under  such  an  aspect  we  might  reasonablj  ba^^ 
inferred^  that  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  vice  had  well 
nigh  disappeared  from  amongst  ns»  or  at  least  that 
the  warfare  was  began  successfully  against  s«cb^' 
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(agonists.  This  expectation,  alas,  we  know  to  be 
visionary ;  the  magoitude  of  the  evil  enlarges  as  wis 
proceed -*-the  work  of  the  Christian  labourer  doubles 
on  his  exertions — the  selfish  principle  predomiuates. 
The  disclosures  of  recent  inquirers,  and  the  reports  of 
the  educatioual  committees,  have  overwhelmed  with 
dismay  the  ardent  workmen  in  the  field  of  morals. 
We  regret  to  find  that  the  state  of  popular  education 
in  those  districts  lately  disturbed  by  riots  and  incen- 
diarism, demands  our  serious  consideration.  A  large 
portion  of  the  population  is  uninstructed  and  utterly 
ignorant^  even  in  the  elements  of  moral  or  religious 
obligation*  In  1832>  after  a  close  investigation  of 
facts,  the  report  concludes,  '^notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  this^  and  all  other  kindred  institutions^ 
England  is  yet  unedueatedr  In  1833  the  report 
closes  with  the  language  of  scripture,  ''that  gross 
darkness  covers  the  people."  To  what  cause  might 
we  attribute  all  this  P  Should  any  success  have  at- 
tended this  inquiry,  we  must  have  arrived  at  the 
^conviction,  that  the  duty  of  educating  the  children 
of  the  outcast  portion  of  the  poor,  devolves  upon 
the  State.  That  duty  has  hitherto  been  n^lected, 
forms  of  vice,  want,  and  misery,  unknown  to  a  bar- 
barous age,  have  appeared  amongst  us.  But  means 
may  yet  be  devised  for  this  error,  by  turning  our  im- 
mense resources  for  education  into  a  proper  channel, 
arid  applying  the  revenues  of  our  Chartered-schools, 
atid  endowed  Colleges  to  the  exigencies  of  ourim* 
medittte  necessities. 
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Religion— its  peculiar  advantages— a  comparison  of  the  state  of  tk 
various  classes  of  societ^r— Chri^tianity-^Us  effict  '&A  secular  dbtlo- 
the  Bible  Society— deatitntlon  of  religious  feeluig  in  the  geneiBiity  d 
the  people — John  Fletcher's  zeal  in  procuring  an  attendance  at  publk 
worship— Its  effect— uncharitable  professors— the  Society  of  Friends- 
Metfaodisu  were  ii»  fiyst  generic  pfomalgatorft  of  the  Omp^  to  the  fior 
->the  moral  faculty— the  opinion  of  various  persons  on  Us  eflkacj— ti<e 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  universally  confirmed  by  persons  of  varioai 
nations  and  professions— a  Divine  gift— testimonies  of  scripture  tedefeDit 
-Tits  progress  and  dominion  if  obeyed  and  aided  by  edui^ation— !)«  baft 
of  mankind  without  culture — conscience  seldom  consulted — this  DiTise 
emanation  discovers  to  man  his  duty— the  Jewish  maxim  of  teachiog-tle 
scripture's  clear  and  ample  testimony— the  manner  of  tb«  ApMlla 
teaching— Archbishc^  Cranmer's  endeavours  at  Reformation — descriptioB 
of  the  London  Clergy,  by  the  Bishop  of  London— its  effects  on  tk 
inhabitants-— Erskine's  description  of  the  eanse  of  inftd^ty— fii^ 
Burnet's  opinion  of  ploraHUes— the  establidunent  of  pastor«-*4hsir  is- 
muneration— «  stipendiary  ministry  necessary  in  the  present  imperfeci 
state  of  society— the  necessity  of  all  sects  correcting  their  crrork— Chris • 
tian  perfection— the  righteousaess  enjoined  iathtscri^tuvea  must  ixcccd 
that  of  the  Scribes- its  fulfilment  in  us  changes  the  inclinaUoi^  ud 
thoughts  of  theheart— it  creates  peace,  and  establishes  prosperityi  «hicB 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  promise. 


It  has  been  asserted,  not  only  by  scholars  ifid 
divines,  but  by  the  m09t  celebrated  philosophers, 
moralists,  and  politicians  of  every  age ;  that  the  iflfln- 
ence  of  religion  in  general  tends  to  promote  tke 
temporal  welfare  of  all  political  communities.  This  is 
a  fact  which  depends  on  obvious  and  undeniable 
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principles;    and  is   so  forcibly  inculcated   in   the 
history  of  all  ages,  that  there  can  be  no  necessity 
for    entering  into  a  formal  evidence  of  its  veracity. 
The  peculiar  excellence  of  Christianity,  in  this   re- 
speict,  considered  indepeodently  of  its  truth  or  false- 
hood^ has  been  recognized  by  many  writers,  who, 
to  say  the  least,  were  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  its 
merits.    Admitting  this,   the  state  of  religion  iu  a 
country  at  any  given  period,   (not  to  mention  its 
connection  with  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  inhabi- 
tants,) immediately  becomes  a  question  of  great 
political  importance ;  and  it  must  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  ascertain  whether  religion  be  advancing, 
or  retrograding  ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  practical  means  for  preventing 
at  least  its  further  declension.    Therefore  an  inquiry 
into   the  probable  causes  of  a  decline^  and  their 
efiects,  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  see  where  the 
errors  are;  for  we  find  everywhere,  the  increasing 
actual  trace  of  the  effects  of  wealth  and  luxury  in 
banishing  separately  the  habits,  and  new  modeling 
the   phraseology    of  stricter    times,  and  diffusing 
throughout  the  middle  ranlo9,  those  relaxed  morals 
and  dissipated  manners,  which  were  formerly  con- 
fined to  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

In  the  present  age  we  meet  with  more  elegance 
and  refinement^  and  generally  with  those  amiable 
courtesies  which  are  its  attendants.  Those  vices 
also  which  naturally  infected  the  darkness  of  a 
ruder  and  less  polished  age,  and  which  recede  on 
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the  approach  of  light  and  civilizBtion,  have  faeoome 
less  frequent.  Bnt  on  the  oUier  hand^  it  is  feared 
by  many  that  religion  has  alao  declined — God  is 
forgotten.  His  overruling  providence  is  disregarded, 
or  at  least  but  very  partially  relied  on.  When  His 
hand  is  lifted  up,  we  see  it  not — He  multiplies  our 
blessings,  bnt  we  are  not  grateful— He  visits  us  with 
chastisements,  but  we  are  not  contrite— nor  do 
we  rely  on  Him  who  bids  us  ''  fear  not,  for  I  am 
with  thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  Godf 
But  where  there  is  not  an  open  and  shameless  dis- 
avowal of  religion,  few  traces  of  it  are  to  be  foaod 
amongst  the  great  majority  of  our  population,  as 
may  be  observed  in  our  history  of  the  state  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  moral  education  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  Notwithstanding  the  improvements 
in  almost  every  other  branch  of  knowleilge,  it  ap- 
pears a  remarkable  anomaly  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  so  beautiful,  clear,  and  compreheosive, 
promulgated  by  our  Divine  Master,  when  personally 
on  earth,  and  by  His  disciples  and  apostles  in  the 
first  two  centuries,  so  pure  and  benign  in  its  operft* 
tion,  so  well  calculated  to  sooth  and  correct  the 
various  discrepancies  and  evils  that  flesh  is  liable 
to,  should  have  degenerated  in  so  short  a  period, 
after  their  original  promulgators  were  numbered 
with  the  dead.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  micb  diver- 
sities of  opinion,  and  so  many  conflicting  passioius 
which  by  their  carnal  power,  claim  dominion  ofer 
the  rest,  should  have  continued  for   1600  years. 
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And  yet  nothing  does  the  benign  character  of  reli- 
gion enforce  more^  than  love  to  God;  and  from 
thence  springs  lovei  even  universal  love  to  man. 

The  importance  of  a  profession  of  religion  appears  momentous  in  its 
relation  to  a  never-ending  futurity.  Man  cannot  wholly  die,  bis  immortal 
soul  must  live  for  ever ;  and  religion  therefore  is  the  necessary  and  only 
discipline  for  a  happy  eternity.  To  man,  as  an  intelligent  being—capable 
of  thou|^t«-endowed  with  rational  ideast  and  powers  of  sense  and  reason— 
related  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  present  state— an  immortal 
being,  possessing  a  never-dying  spirit,  nothing  can  be  so  important  as  true 
religion)  which  should  be  his  chief  concern;  all  other  considerations, 
when  compared  with  this,  fall  into  obscurity.  To  the  man  who  died 
yesterday,  it  is  now  no  matter  of  consideration  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor, 
honoured  or  despised,  a  prince  or  a  beggai^-^hether  he  spent  his  days  in 
nirtli  and  rioting,  or  had  care,  anxiety,  and  sorrow,  for  h'ls  portion.  AH 
these  things,  except  as  they  influence  his  religious  and  moral  character,  are 
DOW  to  him  a  matter  of  no  importance ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence 
to  him  alill,  and  will  continue  so  for  ever,  whether  he  waa  or  was  not  really 
rdigiooB,  or  that  his  love  to  God  and  man  flowed  from  tlie  source  our  Divine 
Master  described— namely  the  heart  of  man.  From  hence  then  must  spring 
Individually,  the  only  true  reformation ;  and  from  hence  would  also  spring 
a  refonnakion  both  in  theory  and  practice  in  Church  and  State  ;  and  there- 
fore, without  these  great  moral  and  religious  changes,  can  we  expect  to  be 
preserved  from  the  besom  of  destruction,  which  is  certainly  forewarned,  and 
appltea  to  us  aa  a  nation,  and  as  apart  of  that  old  Roman  monarchy,  on  which 
sQch  wonderful  judgments  are  pronounced  ?  Some  of  these  are  already  ful- 
filled, and  can  we  doubt  but  the  remainder  will  be  ?  We  know  not  the  exact 
lime ;  but  firom  the  description  of  the  prophecy,  it  will  be  sudden  and  imme- 
di9te— in  an  hour  we  look  not  for ;  so  that  changes,  and  those  of  great  im- 
portance, may  be  expected  during  this  century.  **  I  saw,"  (says  the  apostle 
John,)  ^  a  mighty  angel  take  up  a  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast  It  into 
the  tea,  saying,  thus  with  violence  shall  that  great  city,  Babylon,  be  thrown 
down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all."  How  necessary  then  the  call  for 
repentance,  with  a  proper  amendment  of  our  lives,  ^we  should  watch 
therefore,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  we  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 
As-  soon  as  the  predicted  lime  is  fulfilled,  the  Besom  of  destrucUon  will  as 
certainly  sweep  the  figurative  Babylon  as  it  has  the  ancient,  which  now  lies 
the  astonishment  of  the  last  tliousand  years.  The  ingratitude  and  rebellion 
of  the  inliabitantB  of  tbifl  land,  against  the  J>ivine  Being,  will  no  doubt  termi- 
nate in  our  severe  chastisement.  We  cannot  but  observe  the  depravity  of  the 
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difTercnt  classes  of  society,  if  we  compare  tl^econduei  qI  tl^e  nobility^  clpi|;t. 
professional  men,  merchants, manufacturers,  sailors,  and  solders,  theyirf  &i. 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Gospetof  Jesttt  tArist,  MtS  very  differtot  fnxv 
the  character  of  the  disciplea  9to^T  Lo]:4  anji  SarioHf,.8torioiP^  si^ifffw^ 
conscientious  godliness,  is  only  found  among  a  few  solitary   indiTidiaI&. 
The  publk  worship  of  the  Almighty  Ood  Is  gricrously   negiected  by  C 
ranks  of  men,  as  we  shall  observe  in- the  sequel.  -In^hort  tfie  ^piaofAr 
times  are  such  as  to  give  us  most  serious  appreheQsipns.,      Tbe  extraor- 
dinary aspect  of  the  lost  fifty  years,  cannot  but  arrest  the  attention,  ad 
excite  the  awe  of  all  contemplative  pevsons,  Vhetbcr  they  ^dteve  tlv 
scriptures  or  not.     The  Lord,  no  doubt,  will  in  hU  owa  tliaOt  arlae  Mai 
plead  his  own  cause,  and  all  the  wickedness   of  men,  and   the  convuUtosi 
and  distress  of  nations,  will  be  wound  up  and  swept  by  his  jiid^«*ment ;  f^r 
the  Lord  is  King,  be  the  people  sever  so  Impatient  |  he  sittelh  b<f — t  tie 
Cherubims,  be  the  earth  never  so  unquiet.     His  Gospel  of  glad  tidijic«  a 
no  other  than  the  plan  devised  by  infinite  wisdom  for  tlie  amelioration  of  mis- 
kindt  the  immortal  seed  is  sown,  the  principle  ef  life  haft  vegetated,  and  tie 
leaven  is  diffusing  itself  far  and  wide.    Much  has  been  done,  JOBiich  is  doisf^ 
and  much  shall  be  done ;  but  it  is  the  Christian  only,  that  is  enabled  to  set 
light  In  the  midst  of  darkness  and  to  behold  undismayed,  the  e<w»uisluM 
which  are  to  agitate  the  nations  of  the  earth,  aad  possessing  |iit.«iioi  m 
perfect  peace,  to  rejoice  in  the  near  approach  and  prospect  of  a  hrigliteT 
and  better  day,  when  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  ^e  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

The  events  of  tbe  period  in  which  we  liv^  all 
upon  lis  to  set  no  value  on  temporal  thiq^;  and  to 
remember  that  the  fiuihion  of  this  world  pui^es  tiway. 
Yet  we  have  no  warrant  in  sertptara  te*  aegiecttbe 
duties  of  our  secular  calling,  on  the  contrarj  wo  are 
commanded  to  be  diligent  in  all  lawAil  btmiMW; 
and  Divine   Providence,  has  in  varioaa  instances 
marked  with  peculiar  approbation,  ttie  indnsfvioas 
performances  of  worldly  duties.     We  arte  *  adsw- 
nished  to  be  diligent  in  business^  fervent  in  mpirit, 
serving  the  Lord.    When  God  first  appeared  to  his 
servant  Moses,  at  Meant  Horeb ;  he  was  oooopmAw 
teuding  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  fathaf^in-law*    Wiin 
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the  nativity  of  CbriBt  was  announced  by  angels  from 
heaven,  tiiey  were  seat  to  shepherds,  ^ho  kept 
w«t€fa  over  their  flock  by  night,  in  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem;  and  various  other  instances  may  be 
given  Of  the  Divine  approbation  in  fulfilling  our 
secular  duties ;  the  true  secret  of  Christianity  being 
to  attmid  diligently  to  all  our  appcHntments  and  du* 
ties  of  this  tifei  with  the  tamper  and  feelings  of  those 
v?ho  are  habitaalily  impressed  with  the  great  realities 
of  eternity  ;  to  do  ail  to  God,  and  not  to  man.  We 
may  infer,  frpm  the  present  state  of  the  world,  con*^ 
neeted  with  the  dechirattons  of  pirophecy,  that  there 
is  no  safety  for  individuals  or  communities,  but  in 
repentance  ami  faith  in  the  Sion  of  Grod.  It  is  ho w« 
ever,  in  an  espeoial  manner,  to  the  great  and  noble 
that  the  calamjities  of  the  times  and  the  awful 
judgments  of  God  address  themselves,  as  with  a 
voi09  of  thttadar*  Nor  does  this  voice  sound  with 
lost  loodneM  or  Importunity  in  the  ears  of  the  rulers 
aod  miniflAoBB  of  the.  Protestant  churches.  No  bt iman 
eatubliihtiienta  are  now 'Safe';  we  ard*  surndunded 
witb  the  vutna  of  thrones  and  kingdoms,  as  wdl  as 
prieiJlftraft^!  wUeh .  have  been  ^rambled  into  dust. 
Where  1 19:  the  "temporal  dominion  under  which  ahel* 
terean  te  aecared^  so  that  we  may  say,  Here  is 
safet^ujand' peai^  dming  this  Ufe?  Therdfiirelet 
us  nekfiowledge  with  the  deepest  humility  and  gra- 
titnde*  to  6od«  that  to  the  people  of  tiiifei  iiighly 
fawetndnoonntry  the  vetee  df  judgment  is  still 
thatoF'merey^  caHiiig  to' repentance.  The  repent- 
No.  24.  4  X 
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ance  which  ehrigtianity  requiree^  is  not  merdj  u 
outward  reformation,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Galkopos 
all  to  feel  and  acknowledge  that  they  are  sinners; 
and  in  this  respect  it  tells  us  that  all  tnen,  fnm 
the  prince  upon  the  throne,  to  the  meanest  of  bis 
people,  are  upon  a  lerel,  none  are  exempt  from  the 
corruptions  of  a  fallen  nature,  or  the  poUations  ^ 
many  actual  transgressions ;  we  are  all  equally  bound 
to  acknowledge  bur  sins,  and  amend  our  wayfr-^orih 
ing  from  the  evil  towards  the  good.     Indeed,  it 
appears  evident,  that  the  dashing  to  pieeea  of  the 
nations  like  a  potter^s  vessel,  mentioned  in  the  second 
psalm,  will  take  [dace,  notwithstanding  the  calm  that 
now  appears  in  the  political  horizon,  unless  we  sia- 
cerely  repent ;  for  that  psalm,  though  it  is  quoted 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  vray  of  aoeommo- 
dation,  as  relating  to  the  opposition  madB  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  &e  days  of  our  Lord'a  personal 
ministry,  does  still  properly  refer  to  the  events  of 
the  latter  times,  which  immediately  precede  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.    The  so- 
lemn and  affectionate  counsel  which  is  addressed  in 
the  above  pisalm  to  the  kings  and  rulers  of  uatioos, 
belongs,   in  an  especial  manner,   to  the   pneseat 
period.     ''Be  wise  now,  therefore,   O  ye  ki^gs; 
be  instructed  ye  judges  of  the  earth ;  serve  the  JUrd 
with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.     Kia^  the 
Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and-  ye  perish  hy  the  waj 
when  His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  littte. 
•U  they  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.'' 
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It  may  be  asked,  how  would  you  begin  to  convert  the  people  ?  The  first  tiling 
to  be  proposed,  hi  the  pr«aeat  condition,  of  so»ctyi  (for  as  manklad  are  no.w 
.•UvatecU  to  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  even  a  profession  of  religion, 
which  would  tend  16  curb  their  vicious  incliDatlaus,)  is  to  give  a  bible  to 
«Ter)rindi?td«al  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  who  have  not  the  means  of  pro- 
viding one  for  themselves;  which  should  be  presented  to  them  by  the  minis- 
ter or  schoolmaster  of  the  parish,  as  a  national  gilt ;  for  aeoordlag  to  the 
f-eporte  of  the  Bible  Society,  there  are  still  nearly  two-thirda  of  the  people 
without  one*  Many  grown  persons,  as  well  as  children,  cannot  read ;  tliis 
might  be  alleviated,  in  some  measure,  by  the  system  of  edneatioto  tliat  has 
been  proponed.  (Seepage  690.)  -  The  infliieiiee  of  tlie  Bible  Bocietyi  during 
the  ihirty-five  years  it  haa  e»8ted«  has  been  more  beneficiaMo  the  world, 
ttnd  has  bad  a  greater  effect  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  humad  spe- 
cies, than  all  the  measures  which  havel>een  directed  to  the  samo  ends  by  all 
the  priroe-ninlitefs  in  £urope  during  the  laattwo  centurlea ;  or,  it  might  be 
ajlid,  since  the  age  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  But  sup- 
posing this  had  not  been  the  case,  this  single  fact  would  prove,  tliat  mueh 
more  is  In  the  power  of  the  legislature  -ttan  he  ia  inclined  to  bestow.  And 
«o  4inil^d  ii»ve  been  the  ipeana  used  to  effect  this  moral  benefit  in  all  quarters 
of  the  earth,  that  with  a  revenue  which  has  never  amounted  to  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  any  one  year,  linich  good  haa  been  done.  How  much 
eerviee  tfaea  caold  &  government  extend,  by  trebling  this  amount;  and  it  is 
>flieved  that  it  .the  nation  would  grant,  annually,  one  million  per  annum  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  spreading  the  gospel  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
such  a  bletsing  would  be  showered  down,  as  there  would  not  be  room 
enoHgHlvcoatalu;  such  as  no  tongue  could  tell,  or  heart  conceive;  per- 
haps like  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  the  Jews,  of  **  their  barns  being 
filled  with  plenty,  and  their  preaees  bursUng  out  with  new  wine." 

In  the  second  place*  the  poor  and  the  un instructed  should  have  the  scrip- 
tures read  to  them  at  least  every  week,  if  not  daily ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  according  to  their  original  Appoint- 
ment, to  read  the  aoriptnree  tothe  poer.*    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  reading 

*  Bishop  Burnet  autes,  ^  that  the  ignorance  of  the  scriptures  amongst  the 
clergy  is  notorious ;  tlie  greatest  part  of  those  who  come  to  be  ordained 
are  ignorant  to  a  degree  not  to  be  apprehended  by  thosd  who  arenotobl%ed 
to  know  ft  r  to  the  eaaieat  part  of  the  knowledge  of  them  they  are  the  greatest 
Qtrw^ei:^.  The  leaders  at  the  Universities  never  mention  the  reading  of  them, 
80  that  they  can  give  no  account,  or  at  least  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospels.^  However  extraordlnaxy  or  incredible  this  comjdaint 
may  •lipeM  to  tome  pf  rM^s,  yet  we  are  not  left  at  liberty  to  doubt  its  correct- 
ness.   It  appears  in  the  memoirs  of  David  Simpson,  prefixed  to  the  LWcr- 
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of  the  law  (in  a  pulpit  of  wood,)  which  w««  practised  among  the  Jewa»  be^zn 
from  tlie  example  of  Ezra,  at  the  rettoratioQ  of  that  peopte  from  tfceir  Ust 
captivity  at  Babylon.  Thenceforward  one  very  imporUuit  coiM^aawe  fol- 
lowed, which  was,  that  provision  was  made  that  this  Uw  ahoiild  be  vead  «vav 
Babbath-day  to  the  people,  in  their  own  cities.  This  was  probablj  4oiie  is 
the  open  air  ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  this  practice  in  eold  and  wet  wealber. 
led  to  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  purpose.  This  appears  to  have  beei 
the  origin  of  synagogues,  and  to  this  salutary  regulation  may  no  douht  be 
attributed  the  fact,  that  the  Jews  were  never  after,  as  a  nation,  cbargeabi^ 
with  Idolatry,  to  which  they  had  previously  been  so  prone,  and  which  mu 
the  principal  cause  of  all  the  judgments  and  calamities  that  befel  theou 
These  readings  appear  to  have  continued  to  the  present  time.  Oar  Piviof 
Lawgiver  hinfself,  as  well  as  His  apostles,  made  it  their  constant  practice  to 
frequent  these  assemblies ;  and  after  the  reading  of  the  law,  it  was  the  castoca 
to  invite  strangers,  or  any  present,  to  admonish  the  hearers  on  the  datici 
inculcated  by  these  laws  ;  which  practice  gave  the  apostles  an  opportantty 
of  reasoning  with  the  Jews  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  io  the  perses 
of  Jesus  Christ.  These  assemblies  or  synagogues  were  held  on  the  aabhaCh- 
day  ;  for  it  appears  the  early  Christians  did  not  adopt  the  first  day  of  tbr 
week  ezclnsWely  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  till  after  the  deetreetloB  of  the 
temple  and  its  services,  when  the  first  day  was  generally  atyled  the  Loid V 

pool  edition  of  his  ^  Plea  for  Religion,"  that  even  this  pious  clergyman,  wWi 
a  divinity  student  at  Cambridge,  had  not  a  bihh  in  kit  Uhtmry.  TUs  i 
ble  book  having  been  strenuously  recommended  to  him  by  a  friend,  i 
he  visited  during  the  vacation,  he  procured  it  on  his  return  to  the  University. 
And  his  biographer  adds,  **  the  light  of  heaven  beamed  upon  the  aaered  wwd. 
it  became  efficacious,  and  a  change  of  heart  and  character  succeeded." 

Archdeacon  Blackburn  says,  ^  at  the  Universities,  the  point  with  atndeats. 
for  the  first  four  years,  is  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  first  degree,  which 
they  take  with  the  utmo»i  honomr  and  credit^  without  ever  hmtdmg  aa*  He 
intideofa  Bible," 

Dr.  H.  Prideauz  states,  ^  that  young  men  are  usually  admitted  to  their 
first  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  the  eame  ignmiknee  df  aii  enm'ed 
learnings  as  when  first  admitted  into  the  University ;  and  asaay  «f  l|ife■^  as 
soon  as  they  have  taken  the  degree  to  qualify  themselves  for  orders, 
are  too  often  admitted  to  be  teachers  in  the  church,  when  they  are  only  it  ts 
be  catechumens  therein."  Dr.  H.  Prideauz  also  relates,  ^that  Dr;  Basfty 
offered  to  appoint  two  catechistical  lecturers,  with  an  endowment  of  i^lOOpef 
annum  each,  for  instructing  the  undergraduates  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  was  rejected  by  both  Universities.*'  And  he  adds, 
*  that  the  church  has  ever  since  suffered  for  the  wmatof  it*'" 
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day ;  aiiA  then  the  dhti^tB  beeoitting  nximerous,  the  meetings  of  the  Jewish 
synagogues  were  left  for  assemblies  of  Christians,  where  the  epistles  of  the 
apostles,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms,  were  read  In  lieu  of  the  law  of 
Moses ;  for  at  this  period  the  early  converts  from  Paganism  were  ardent  in 
their  search  to  discover  if  the  testimony  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  corres- 
ponded with  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles. 

It  appears  that  the  meetings  of  the  ancient  disciples  commenced  with  read- 
ing the  scriptures ;  after  the  time  before  alluded  to,  they  eoniiaued  until 
the  usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  assuming  universal  dominion ;  though 
several  centuries  before,  the  zeal  of  the  professors  grew  so  lukewarm  in  their 
assemblies,  and  the  Bishops  finding  that  zealous  voluntary  readers  and  ex- 
pouttderi  seldom  offered  themselves,  appointed  a  single  periton,  with  a  s^ 
pend,  to  read  the  scriptures,  and  give  the  necessary  admonition.  And  as 
indifference  in  the  attendance  of  these  public  assemblies  increased,  the  ad- 
ministrators diminished  their  readings  to  a  single  teat  or  verse :  often 
wresting  the  true  meaning  of  this  in  their  admonitary  address,  to  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  the  times,  mixing  heathenish  superstitions  and  practices 
with  the  Gospel. 

To  retain  to  the  present  time,  it  is  recommended 
that  in  all  private  and  public  schools,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  them  should  be  read  daily  by  the  master,  or 
one  of  the  best  readers  in  the  school,  alternately,  be- 
fore entering  on  the  business  of  the  day.*  This  no 
doubt  would  instil  a  taste  for  the  precepts  and  ex-- 
amples  set  forth  in  the  sacred  writings  ''that  would 
act  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  to  be  found 
after  many  days,"  as  the  records  in  the  biographical 
lives  of  many  bear  testimony.  John  Newton,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  de  la  Flechere,  Col.  Gardner,  and 
the  Marquis  Du  Rent!,  are  prominent  examples. 
It  is  true  man  cannot  give  the  grace  and  power  to 
turn  the  heart,  but  he  may  apply  a  means,  which 
has  been  blessed  to  many,  who  have  been  turned 

*  The  Scriptures  should  never  be  appointed  as  a  tasic,  as  is  the  custom  In 
many  schools,  by  way  of  pnsMuuent  for  dtlinqueney. 
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tbereby  towards  the  footstoolpC  the  pivinem^ettj. 
Therefore,  to  instil  the  precepts  an4  morality  of  our 
holy  religion  t«  dark  and.  unealightened  ounds,* 
salutary  to  ci»il  society;  its  promises  of  a  futui? 
state  are  consolatory  to  iudividuab  of  a^  ranks  and 
degives;  its  precepts  are  so  wpU  suited  to  the  en. 
dences  of  the  most  enUgbteaed  jrejjson,  that  it  mast 
finally  prevail  throughout  thf  world.    Althoagh  we 
have  suggested  the  scriptores,  as  a  means  to  en- 
lighten the  understandings  of  men,.y?t,  whoever 
expects  to  find  in  the  Bible  a  specific  diiwUoo 
for  every  particular  act,  will  undoubt^ly  be  dis- 
appointed ;  he  must  apply  to  the  law  written  on 
bis  heart,  which  we  wiU  endeavour  to   illustrate 
as  we  proceed.    But  one  cause  why  mankind  ob- 
ject to  the  testimony  therein  given  is,  that  in  gene- 
ral professing  Christians  do  not  even  attempt  to 
live  up  to,  or  comply,  with  the  plain  obvipps  testi- 
mony that  the  scriptures  give,  even  when  its  com- 
mands are  positive  and  clear.  Under  the  Mo$^  law 
or  dispensation,  it  was  the  duty  of  parents,  and  the 
elders  and  governors  of  the  people^  to  instruct  jonth 
and  children  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.      If  there- 
fore under  this  dispensation,  wherein  it  is  testiiied 
that  nothing  is  perfect,   the  Christian  shontd  fafl 
short  in  the  moral  instruction  of  the  people,  they 
miiflt  ceitatolycomeonder greaiter  eandamnation ;  for 
we  sbduld  remember,  that  if  education  ■  ^'' 


vrith  religion  is  dangerous— ignorance,  ^^toaOy  ift»- 
connected  with  religion,  is  much  more  so.    .Even  iw 
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lowest  nieans  of  elementary  instruction^  are  better 
than  leaving  large  masses  of  our  population  plnoged 
in  ignorance,  and  inaccessible  to  every  ray  of  tratli^ 
But  it  may  be  asked,  can  these  remarks  on  the  moral 
condition  and  destitute  state  of  the  people  be  correct, 
when  we  constantly  observe  such  vast  ntimbers 
going  and  returning  from  the  different  places  of 
virorship  every  sabbath-day,  with  so  many  serious 
and  devout  'people  ?*  In  London,  it  is  stated  by 
Simpson,  that  near  one  million  of  persons,  including 
childrien,  never  attend  any  place  of  wor^ip;  in 
Manchester  there  are  from  50,000  to  60,000 ;  and  in 
Birmingham  60,000,  who  may  be  said  not  to  possess 
any  religion  at  all.  In  Macclesfield  there  are  two 
churches  and  five  dissenting  places  of  worship*  Oat 
of  a  population  of  20, 000,  not  more  than  3,000  attend 
public  worship.  These  places  are  now  increased  to 
twice  the  size  since  Simpson  wrote  his  Plea;  and 
though  the  places  of  worship  are  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion, none  are  filled .  In  almost  all  lai^e  towns  the 
same  apathy  prevails;  very  few  of  the  places  of 
worship  already  built  are  filled,  and  in  many  places 

*Tivii-tlttrd«  of  the  lower  order  of  people  la  London,  says  Sir  Thomas 
Bnmard,  live  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity, 
and  are  as  errant  and  as  unconverted  pagans,  as  if  tbey  had  existed  in  the 
wildest  part  of  Africa.  The  Quatierfy  RevUw^  of  April  1816,  obsenrei, 
•^Tli^  ^)ua' W  the  tame  ia  Maneheafter^  Leeds^  Bristol,  Sheffield,  and  in  all 
>IMleiMifl)9W9«'!  3%f  Qf^Ustpartof  the nuanXactorlDS population, and 
^  14.  thf»  mif^e^S  an4^  colliers,  are  in  the  same  condition :  and  if  they  are  not 
universally  so,  it  is  more  dwing  to  the  seal  of  the  methodlits,  than  to  any 
•ther  cause. 
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tbeymre'not  kolf  full«t    Itcsin  hardly  be  cMdttad  if 

t  The  number  of  places  of  worship  of  the  fisUbliihed  Chareli,  in  fhe  cities 


of  LoiidM,  IfbMailMtert  «li  flDaMMllr}' Ad  'llMr  a4ate«i«Ac 

Abbey  Church— Westmister 1 

'  *   ParlshChnr^es. >.'•••. ^.^....JJ*.*.*.  IW     ' '*   •  / 

Baptists,  Quakers,  English  Roman  Catholics,  &c ••••>* 

Chapeft«fta  Me€tiftg-Hoates^f  VorelgnefB  ;:i«A...>. .^..^    10 

Synatogfml6y4li»J<w»  ♦^.^^^^^^ »— ^♦#>^^.>^>ww^     C 

If  these  average  1,500  eachf  which  we  think  ezceels  their  tlxe,  tbey  wo«14 
only  accommodate  64S{|000 ;  while  the  diitrieti  Inclode  m  f^opnlatioa  little 
short  of  two  miiliona.  Therefore,  if  all  were  filled,  there  «roiild  be  nearly 
a  nilUon  and  a  halfof  tbe  inbabitaaU  that  nemr  UfeiMl  wlh/tm  of  i 


TRB  FLACE8  OP  WOMHIP  IM  THB  TOWK  OF  PLTMOVm. 

Ooold  a«commod«te.     AmatmMm* 
St.  Andrew's  chucch ,..t SffOQ  .^ 800 


Charles' church M 

Trinity  church 1,000 860 

St.  Andrew's  chapel £00 400 

Charles' ehapeU 400  ^ 300 

Norley  chapel^-Independents    •••     SOO ••••  500 

^beneui^r— MelhodUts*.,,....^ ..•,..•  1,000 800 

Ebrington-street  rooms 1,000 TOO 

Oeen^  strsst  ohapel^BaptlsIa   ••»«.«»•. 4  1,000  »••• 800 

Rehoboth  chapel— IndependenU  •••• 500  • 400 

Quakers * f f...     400 180 

Unitarians 500 15D 

fiatler^treei^Presbyteriaas    ••».« 800  *».«»^,««^'8I8 

Bryanites   900 150. 

Seaman's  chapel 900 100 

Old tabemaele >     000  •.,.•.«•»..  188' 

Salem-street-^ethodists p.* SOO 800 

Park-street— Irrindtes  800 188 

Ebrington-street-MiUinariaas 100 80 

Octagon 50  •• «»   80 

PlymonthBretliffen— Raleigb-ttttet..«i.«...     900 808 

Jews  .Synagogue    800 180 

Tork-street—Antimonians 800 ••••  888 

Hoeehaoel • 800  —..•«•.•  |88. 

Mr.  BabVs  chapel  500 §^ 

IMIO  Mto 

Population ...•  37,058 
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it  had  not  been  foanded  on  facts>  that  tbere  is  hardly 
any  town  or  city  in  the  Kingdoro,  that  has  places 
of  worship  whicb  will  eontaia  more  than  one  third, 
or  one  half  of  the  population ;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time^  very  few  of  these  places  are  filled ;  the  rest 
remain  at  home,  or  are  idling  about  in  the  country, 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon  service,  while  the 
zealous  and  professing  christains  are  assembled  at 
their  places  of   worship,*    and  in  the  eyening  the 

■  '  ^  ■    I    .  ■   .w  m^mm  ■■»w»ipi       ■■■■»■■■■■■       i»i       i        ■       iiii  m-k   i— ^^— ■■  ■  ■ 

OlttENTING   PLACES   OF   WOReHIF   IK  EWSLAND   AND    WALES,   ACCORDING  TO 
M-OCSlfAX. 

R«inftii  C  Atli  olics 4B0 

Presbyterians 197 

Imlcpftndento ...• 1^40 

Baptisto    1,301 

Methodists— Wesleyans    2,818 

' Calvinists 734 

Moravians  and  other  denominations    666 

Qualcers 396 

Missionary  Stations   453 

8,735 
Tbe  dissenters  are  usually  considered  to  form  7-13ths  of  the  population. 
In  Ireland  the  diaaentera  form  13-I4tha  of  Ibe  population*  Tbe  only  public 
document  which  throws  light  on  the  proportion,  is  a  parliamentary  paper 
which  was  printed  in  1812,  and  reprinted  in  1818.  This  document  com- 
prises only  the  returns  from  parishes  containing  a  population  of  1000  persons, 
amd  upwards.  In  1,881  parishes  of  this  description,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  4,937,789,  there  were  2,533  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to 
the  established  church ;  and  these  would  contain  an  average  of  733  each 
place— total  1,856,108 ;  and  in  the  same  number  of  parishes  there  were 
3,438  dissenting  places  of  worship.  From  this  it  might  be  inferj-ed,  there 
were  considerably  more  than  7-12th8  of  the  population  dissenters ;  at  least 
they  are  the  greatest  number  that  attend  any  place  of  worship,  because 
ooe-thlfd,  if  not  t>ne-h«lf,  do  not  attend  any  place  at  all ;  and  these  are  all 
classed  as  belonging  to  tbe  Church. 

*  In  tke  preamble  of  Gne  of  the  game  laws,  it  is  stated  as  a  fact,  that 
poaching  in  the  country  is  mostly  performed  while  persons  are  at  church  on 
the  Sunday  morning. 

No.  25.  4  Y 
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Streets  of  the  towns  swarm  with  inhabitAnts,  die 
greata^part  are  only  kept  in  order  by  the  ▼igilanoe 
of  the  police.  The  same  state  of  indiflerence  which 
we  have  noticed  in  the  cities  and  towns,  prevaiis  in 
the  country  to  a  stiU  greater  extent  This  dream- 
stance  had  such  an  effect  on  de  la  Flechcre,  when 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Madely,  that  he  tea- 
lously  endeavoured  to  stir  op  his  parishioners  to  a 
sense  of  their  duties  by  attending  public  worship, 
because  the  general  excuse  was^  by  persons  at  a 
distance  from  the  church,  that  they  could  not  rise 
ill  time  on  the  Sunday  Morning.*  He  therefore 
undertook  to  call  them  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  parish  being  several  miles  round ;  and  during  the 
winter  months  he  travelled  on  foot  with  a  candle  and 
kmthom,  so  great  was  his  zeal  to  arouse  the  sluggish 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  The  effects  of  this  coc- 
cem  for  their  welfore  was,  that  long  before  his 
death,  nearly  all  his  parishioners  would  gladly  at- 
tend so  conscientious  a  man^f  and  the  reformafien 

*  **Som6  made  an  excuse  for  not  attending  the  church  on  the  Soadaj 
moming,  because  they  could  not  rise  early  enough  to  get  Uieir  faasiUciicaiy* 
I  provided  for  this  also ;  taking  a  bell  in  my  hand  I  set  out  every  Sap^lf 
for  some  months,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  round  the  moit 
distant  parts  of  the  parish,  inviting  the  parishioners  to  the  honse  of  Ood«"— 
d0  la  Fledksr4*M  Li/e^p .  67. 

t  "•  When  I  first  came  to  Madely  I  was  greatly  mortified  and  discoiKliV^ 
at  the  smaMness  of  my  congregation ;  and  I  thqught  if  some  of  my  Losdoa 
Itiends  bad  saeii  my  IHtle  companyithey  wouM  have  triumphed  ia  iMf  «m 
wisdom.  But  now^  thank  G^*  thinjss  are  altered  in  that  vtope^f  m^  test 
Sunday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  in  the  church-yard  who  coB)d  BSt 
get  into  the  church*  Some  time  afterwards  it  was  so  crowded  that  the 
ehuf^hir^dcns  began  tp  spaak  ot  hindering.  Hf angers,  wd  pertons  fr«n  lk« 
adjoining  parishes*  from  coming.  "-WMVI,ji.  63. 
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in  the  mantiers  aod  conduct  of  bis  flock  was  »»  ex* 
traordinary  as  his  seal ;  from  a  rude  and  an  almost  un* 
civilized  conditioui  tbey  became  orderly,  iadustrioufi, 
sober,  and  pious ;  tbeir  families  also  exbibited  a  much 
more  respectable  condition  as  regarded  their  appear* 
aacei  arising  from  their  reformed  habits.    But  it  is 
sorrowful  to  record  that  not   only   the    drunken 
colliers,  that  at  first  opposed  and  persecuted  him, 
but  seyeral  gentlemen,  (as  tbey  are  called,)  and  not 
a  few  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  magistrates, 
set  themselves  against  him.     Though  his  zeal  and 
pious  resolution,  enabled  him  to  stand  firm  against 
all  the  combinations  of  his  adversaries,    the  pub* 
licans  and  roaltmen  could  not  forgive  him,  because 
they  considered  that  to  preach  against  drunkenness, 
and  to  rob  them  of  their  money^  was  one  and  the 
same  thing.     He  put  in  force  the  act  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  swearing  against  a  parish  officer,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  as  examples,  which  in  a  short  time 
checked  these  degrading  and  evil  propensities.  From 
this  example,  how  different  is  the  Protestant  church 
of  England,  in  its  widest  sense,  to  the  whole  number 
of  sects ;  how  few  shew  any  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  people,  and  those  few  are  only  stigmatized 
as  enthusiasts.     The  animosities  and  uncharitable* 
ness  which  have  predominated  amongst  the  various 
denominations,  is  perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the 
growing  infidelity  and  hikewarmness  of  the  people 
of  the  present  day.     It  is  not  said  now,  as  in  dayd 
of  old,  *'  See  bow  these  ehristianfi  love  one  another/' 
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but  see  how  they  hate  one  another  *  excepting  such 
a  remnant  as  may  be  compared  to  the  five,  or  the 
ten,  that  the  Patriarch  petitioned  to  save  Sodem 
and  Gomorrah. 

Religion,  with  the  pursutti  of  science  and  commerce,  ha«  fre«tly  bewiietf 
the  outifsrd  condition  of  the  hounan  race ;  it  if  the  bsildniAtd  of  cIvilintiM* 
which  dispels  the  yoke  of  bigotry,  rebukes  the  pride  of  man,  and  anoibilatn 
the  prejudices  of  birth,  and  presents  an  equal  claim  of  honour  and  felicity  to 
the  whole  family  of  mankind.  Akbeugh  toies  of  lilmal'  ^neiplei  hat 
sometimes  shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  Gospel,,  being  shocked  at  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  popular  faith,  they  have  hastily  confounded  its  gcBuioe  prit- 
ciples  with  the  oppressions  of  man's  own  formation.  The  ostentstbsi «( 
priestcraft  and  prelacy  |  and  other  engines  of  mnre  proftt  nnd  vsrftdhsai, 
have  combined  to  wean  some  from  a  profession  of  Christianity  ;  for  is  t p»tr 
of  these  corruptions,  the  most  careless  observer  cannot  deny  the  beneftciii 
influenoe  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  promoting  decoruaat  and  a  tjitnC  tt 
peace,  charity,  and  universal  benevolence.  It  has  been  ol>servedtluttk 
various  sects  and  divisions  amongst  all  communities  l»re  had  their  ori^ 
aioetly  in  onr  depravity  and  ignorance ;  they  have  been  the  devices  ef  osn^ 
primitive  designs,  by  the  help  of  tlie  imagination  to  eonirool  the  vioteoee  d 
his  passions,  and  satisfy  an  urgent  curiosity  concerning  the  phenomesa  b; 
which  he  is  surrounded,  whereby  inventions  and  arts  of  illusion,  which  vrre 
only  ftttitod  to  an  imperfect  ciTiliiatiOB,  appear  to  have  been  the  neasi  thrt 
have  tended  to  shroud  and  eclipse  the  effulgent  light  of  the  universal  diipbj 
of  the  Gospel.  But  great  has  been  the  darkness  and  degradation  od  iU 
classes  of  professors,  from  the  first  two  or  three  centuries,  down  lo  the  en 
of  the  Deformation,  when  superstition  and  error  appear  to  Iwve  cngroMt' 
all  nations.  These  errors  are  now  gradually  fading  away  by  degrees,  sad  it  ii 
not  improbable  they  will  entirely  vanish,  and  cease  to  be  an  object  of  iBt^ 
KSt,  further  than  as  a  singular  trait  in  the  moral  history  of  man;  bscssMit 
appears  that  all  sects  were  then  bigots,  ready  to  torture  and  destroy  tbdr 
fellow  creatures,  in  the  vain  effort  to  enforce  uniformity  of  belief;  sad  b«« 
the  fervour  of  all  is  so  far  attenuated,  as  to  admit  not  only  of  diweBl,tst 
•^nality  of  claim  to  civil  immunities.  The  history  of  the  early  pufitaBi>at 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  presents  to  our  view  an  earnest,  steadDutmli 
though  they  observed  only  the  breaking  forth  of  the  twilight  of  the  6s<pel- 
day  i  and  their  progress  may  be  elucidated  bytiMmsraele  perffMVMlbyotf 
Lord  on  the  blind  man,  when  the  first  operation  of  his  power  on  hUsioaff 
produced  the  perceptive  knowledge  of  seeing  men  as  trees  walktog.  B«( 
without  tracing  the  effect  of  this  dispensatioa,  Ae  nMstfwUrkaMtpM^ 
^t  hare  ever  existed  since  the  age  of  the  ^po&tles,  whoeo  prolbssieiii  w4 
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prtctices  bi^ve  come  nearest  to  the  example  aod  deacription  oC  perfection 
presented  to  us   in  the  scripturea,  is  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  first 
appeared  in  that  great  commotion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  iini-' 
versal  imitation  .shook  all  religious  professtons ;  and  vast  multitudes  con* 
ceived  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  earnestly  contending  for  the  faiths  than 
the  sword  and  the  wrath  of  man.     The  Quakers  were  the   first  Chris- 
tian eommunity  since  Ihe  time  of  the  Apostles,  who  disowned  in  their  reli- 
^otts  precepts  all  destractiveness,  contending  lor  the  faith  according  to  the 
Gospel  order,  exhibiting  an  example  of  peaceable  behaviour,  and  vindicating 
liberty  for  conscience  sake  in  its  fullest  sense ;  since  they  believe  that  the 
Almighty  hath  assumed  to  himeelf  the  power  and  domtnioa  of  the  conscience, 
and  He  alone  can  rightly  instruct  and  govern  it.    Therefore  it  is  not  lawful 
for  any  one,  by  virtue  of  authority  or  principality,  to  force  the  conscience 
of  others ;  and  hence  all  killieg,  banishing,  fining,  imprisoning,  and  any  such 
pttoiflhments  inflicted  upon  men,  tor  the  sole  exercise  of  their  conscience, 
or  difference  in  worship,  or  opinion,  proceedeth  from  the  evil  one,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  tinith ;  provided  at  the  same  time  that  no  man,  under  pre* 
tenoe  of  conscience,  prejudieea  his  nei{[^bour  in  his  life  or  estate,  or  does  any 
thing  destructive  to,  or  inconsistent  with  humane  aociety }  in  which  case  the 
law  is  for  the  transgressor,  and  justice  is  to  be  administered  without  respect 
of  persons*    Bnt  notwithstanding  this  doctrine  was  so  concordant  witlt 
Bcriptnve,  it  appeai«d  quite  new  to  the  professors ;  and  great  contentions  and 
persecutions  were  the  consequence,  for  all  professors,  besides  the  friends  that 
arose  at  this  period,  evinced  their  sincerity  by  grievous  suffering,  under  the 
intolerance  of  those  who  ruled  by  the  sword,  and  governed  the  church  affairs* 
Yet  these  societies,  notwithstanding  their  honest  zeal,  contended  for  their 
belief  by  outward  means  and  contentions,  and  thereby  have  fallen  off  in 
their  progress  towards  a  complete  reformation,  and  at  the  same  tilne  have 
degenerated  into  fornss  and  formalities.    And  theii*  enlightened  membera 
have  still  to  lament  the  want  of  something  more  instructive  and  consolatory 
to  the  soul,  than  the  most  vigorous  observances  of  their  ordinances  had  ever 
produced;  and  when  power  was  entrusted  to  them,  they  exercised  the  same 
tyranical  dominion  over  this  harmless  people — concluding  it  a  part  of  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  to  force  men  into  a  uniformity  of  faith.    A  part 
of  the  creed  of  their  religious  duties,  wa^  the  horrible  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing seme  of  their  fellow  creatares,  either  by  burning  them  alive,  or  torment- 
ing their  bodies  by  all  kinds-of  cruelty,  on  account  of  a  difference  of  religious 
opinion,  which  they  construed  into  heretical  tenants.    In  the  colonies  some 
of  the  seels  were  ^o  furious,  that  nature  shrinks  from  the  recital.    And  eveib 
Old  England,  though  more  sparing  in  their  blood,  was  equally  wasteful  of 
their  lives,  for  they  were  penned,  by  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  to  the  num- 
ber of  several  thousands,  in  jails*    These*  with  the  small  accommodations 
they  possessed,  were  at  tiiat  time  filled  with  every  horror,  and  rife  with 
malignant  fevers  and  diseases. 
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But  to  return  to  the  prpgre^^  of  tl)is.|>ao|4^.  It  ap- 
pears tbat  the  discoasolate  and  dissatUfied  state  of 
inaoy  of  tbe  profe83ors  at  that  ^layi  wbo  w^ere  boneatlj 
Nceking  a  knowledge  of  God  and  his  kiogdoni,  M 
some  at  first^o  withdraw  from  the  established  church; 
and  these  were  xeady  to  follow  any  teachers  who 
appeared  able  to  direct  them  to  that  light  and  peace, 
of  which  they  felt  tbe  need.  Mapy  sMch,  in  sacces- 
sion,  engaged  their  attention ;  and  finding  the  in- 
sufficiency of  them  all,  they  withdrew  from  the 
communion  of  every  visible  church,  and  dwelt  ^retired 
and  attentive  to  the  inward  state  of  their  own  miuds^ 
being  oflen  deeply  distressed  for  the  want  of  tbe 
true  knowledge  of  God,  which  they  saw  was  neces- 
sary for  salvation ;  and  fur  which,  according  to  their 
ability,  they  fervently  prayed.  These  sincere  breath- 
ings of  spirit  being  answered  by  heavenly  consola- 
tion, they  became  convinced  that  as  the  hear^of 
man  is  the  scene  of  the  tempter's  attacks*  it  must  be 
also  that  of  the  Redeemer's  victory.  With  renewed 
fervency,  therefore,  they  songht  His  appearance  in 
their  minds ;  and  as  the  discovery  was  opened  to 
them  of  the  varied  practices  and  schemes  of  religion, 
which  were  nevertheless  tbe  effect  of  the  imsubjected 
will  of  man,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  simplicii^  of 
truth;  in  holy  zeal  they  conformed  themselves  to 
what  was  manifested  to  be  the  wilDf  of  God,  agree- 
ably to  the  records  of  the  scriptures;  sepanttog 
themselves  also  from  the  follies  and  injorioos 
fashions  of  tbe  world ;  and  thereby  they  becanie  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  the  pf  ofessorfe. 
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These  people  were  at  first  hidden  from  each  other ; 
and  it  appears  that  each  believed  his  own  heart  to 
be  the  single  repository  of  so  important  a  discovery. 
But  it  was  not  consistent  with  Divine  benevolence 
that  the  candle  thus  lighted  should  always  remain 
under  the  bed  or  the  bushel ;  for  about  the  same 
time  several  persons  thus  illuminated,,  began  to  pro- 
tnnlgate  their  views  and  feelings,  directing  the  people 
where  to  find  the  like  consolation.  These  met  with 
others  of  the  same  opinion,  people  who  had  been 
exercised  in  a  similar  manner,  and  they  readily  re- 
ceived their  testimony.  And  so  fresh  and  vigorous 
was  the  visitation  of  those  days,  that  multitudes  were 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  inward  manifestation 
of  the  Redeemer;  and  many  were  raised  up  as 
preachers  and  promulgators  of  the  efficacy  of  Divine 
grace  on  the  heart  of  man. 

This  was  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 
when  opposition  to  a  national  ministry  was  defended 
by  the  sword.  Accordingly  much  personal  abuse 
was  bestowed,  imprisonment  was  very  common,  and 
corporeal  punishment  frequent.  Imprisonment  was 
often  rendered  more  severe  and  disgusting,  by  the 
cruelty  of  particular  magistrates,  from  the  num- 
bers which  were  confined  together :  and  under  pre- 
tence of  vagrancy,  stripes  were  infiicted  without 
regard  to  sex  or  age,  and  on  persons  of  unimpeach- 
able character  and  of  good  circumstances  in  the 
world.  So  circumspect  and  true  were  they  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel;  that  Cromwell  declared  that 
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this  people  which  bad  men  up  **  he  eo«Id  not  ^tisi 
either  with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places/*  But 
persecution  continued  during  the  next  soTereigo 
power  with  still  greater  cruelty ;  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  right  every  man  possesses,  of  worshipping  tlie 
Almighty  according  to  his  own  opinion,  bat  they 
were  harrassed  with  oaths  of  allegiance,  which  ia 
common  with  all  other  oaths,  they  scni|4ed  ta  taloe; 
and  by  which  they  often  incurred  tedions  imprison- 
ment, and  not  unfrequently  premunire.  However, 
their  innocent,  peaceable,  and  steadfast  behaviooTi 
notwithstanding  the  fury  and  persecutions  from  all 
the  dominant  sects,  have  purchased  for  ns  at  the 
present  ilay,  the  toleration  and  christian  charity 
which  all  classes  of  society  enjoy  in  this  land;  and 
it  is  also  remarkable  that  the  testimonies  handed  to 
the  nation  by  this  people,  are  silently  leavening  the 
views  of  the  professors,  in  all  their  principal  points 
of  doctrine,  paiticularly  that  of  war,  slavery^  oaths, 
a  hireling  ministry,  the  universal  love  of  God  to  all 
people,  and  His  immediate  power  and  influence  on 
the  mind  of  man  by  His  spirit  Several  of  Aese 
doctrines  were  considered  in  those  early  days  quite 
impossible,  and  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos* 
pel,*  so  riveted  are  men  to  a  false  hypothesis,  when 
the  mind  is  blinded  by  error.  And  the  remarkable 
examples  on  record,  of  those  who  cursed  the  light 
and  manifestation  then  breaking  forth,  mast  shew 

*  One  nobleman  (the  Earl  of  Sutherland,)  stated  that  the  Qsaken  vcn  an 
honourable,  religious,  simple-minded  people;  and  their  doctrine,  thoofh 
true,  uras  impossible,  being  more  than  human  nature  could  sustain. 
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ll^atiteorigtii'waBaibaive  human  means  and  compre- 
liGnsion*    Indeecl  ibe  unexaTnpkd  effect  of  the  minis- 
try, of  (lits  people,  was  |>awerful,  convincing,  and 
e  nlightening-^^tirring  Hp  pore  religion  in  the  minds  of 
l^elieTers  in  a  way  that  wrought  a  mighty  change — 
tiviking  them  examples  of  sobriety,  industry,  pa- 
t  ience,  piety,  and  all  the  christian  virtues,  together 
with  an  infle^ibte  regard  for  the  honour  and  worship 
of  the  Alm'^hty  God;    This  is  very  remarkable,  as 
from  such  a  begimiing^  and  such  a  testimony,  we 
might  have  expected  their  doctrine  and  example  to 
have  had  a. more  increasing  effect,  in  gradually  over- 
coming the  depravity  of  human  nature.     Yet  in  these 
early  days  it  was  foretold  by  several,  that  if  they  did 
not  maintain  their  zeal  and  first  love,  the  Lord  would 
raise  up  others  to  prosecute  His  design  of  working 
by  human  means,  as  well  as  by  the  operation  of  His 
spnrit  in  the  hearts  of  His  people ;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  another 
people  raised  up,  namely  the  Methodists,  whose 
remarkable  assiduity  has  been  manifested  in  propa- 
gating the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  among  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  the  very  dregs  of  society ;  and  under 
their  ministry,  the  rude  manners  of  the  population, 
(and  particularly  those  in  some  of  the  western  coun- 
ties, which  had  led  some  to  call  Cornwall  *'  West 
Barbary,")  were  fast  yielding  to  the  benign  influence 
of  that  Gospel,  which  was  so  faith  fully  and  zealously 
promulgated  among  the  inhabitants  not  only  of  this 
county,  hut  the  whole  kingdom.     But  the  reproach 
No.  25.  4  z 
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of  the  cross  had  not  ceased,  as  to  become  a 
ber  of  the  Methodists  society,  subjected  the  indi- 
vidual to  contumely,  and  sometimes  to  persecution ; 
and  however  willing  those  who  were  cotivinced 
might  bCy  to  acknowledge  the  general  benefit 
which  accrued  by  this  society  to  the  nation,  the 
kind  of  religious  teaching  exercised  was  very 
different  from  the  lukewarm,  careless  conditiea, 
that  almost  all  professors  relapsed  into.  From  this 
cause  it  was  that  the  earnestness  of  these  disciples 
was  regarded  by  many  as  a  proof  of  mental  imbeci- 
lity; for  though  great  advantages  frequently  arise 
from  small  beginnings  in  different  ways,  the  original 
founders  of  this  society,  though  early  matured  under 
religious  feelings,  at  Oxford,  were  there  styled  metho- 
dists,  from  the  methodical  manner  in  which  tbey 
spent  their  time,  in  imitation  of  some  ancient  physi- 
cians, who  cured  their  patients  by  metbodicaUy 
performing  operations  on  the  body.  Yet  their 
views  were  not  matured  till  after  Wesley's  letnn 
from  America,  where  he  had  visited  the  Moranam; 
and  on  his  return  to  Europe  he  visited  their 
principal  establishment  at  Herrnhnt,  in  Germany. 

Freacfaing  extemporaneously,  and  in  the  open  air,  was  first  practiced  by 
WhUfield,  in  ITdO^  to  the  eoUiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol ;  «ad  aooe 
afterwards  be  gathered  crowds  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thoosanda  arouwl 
him,  by  the  same  novel  ethibitton,  in  Moorfields,  on  Kensington  Conmoa, 
and  on  Blackheath.  And  in  this  course  he  was  speedily  followed  by  Wctky, 
who  had  now  returned  from  Germany;  and  though  a  regular  appoiated 
preacher  and  student  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  be  found  himidl,  aa  well 
as  Ilia  friend,  excluded  from  nearly  all  the  pulpits  of  tlie  establliliei  ehntb. 
^  When  I  was  told,''  says  Wesley,  **  I  must  not  preach  in  one  divdi  «r 
another,  those  who  could  not  hear  me  there,  flocked  in  great  nambert  where 
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I  was,  at  any  of  the  societies  where  I  spoke,  more  ur  iesfs,  to  as  many  as  the 
room  would  conUin.  But  after  a  time,  finding  these  rooms  could  not  con  - 
tain  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  who  were  anxious  to  hear  me,  I  determined 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  England  as  I  had  frequently  done  in  a  warmer  climate , 
namely,  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  Field  preaching  was  therefore  a  sudden 
eipedient,  a  thing  submitted  to  because  I  thought  preaching,  even  in  this 
manner,  better  than  not  preaching  at  all."  Very  remarkable  effects  followed  ; 
■Msy  labourers  and  namerous  proselytes  were  added,  whose  names  afe 
recorded  in  heaven.  Some  powerful  and  diligent  labourers  amongst  the 
laity  were  soon  enlisted  in  the  field;  and  even  some  few  females  were  very 
Acceptable  preachers  among  them*  tkongU  Wesley  uppetred  te  have  pbjeetod 
at  first  to  these  gifted  women ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
mother  that  he  did  not  oppose  such  preachers ;  as  she  considered  female 
preachers  were  as  truly  called  as  he  was  himself.  Love  feasts  were  esta- 
blished* so  termed  from  the  Agapas  of  the  ancient  Christians,  in  which  the 
members,  individually,  if  so  disposed,  related  to  each  other  their  former 
religious  conflicts  and  deliverances,  and  their  present  feelings  and  prospects. 
Indeed  it  might  be  sidd,  that  thousands  were  turned  by  these  means  to  the 
ways  of  righteousness,  and  finished  their  course  with  joy.  But  alas,  how 
often  does  worldly  influence,  and  a  state  of  ease,  contribute  to  warp  the 
minds  of  zealous  individoals  into  a  lukewarm  and  lethargie  indifference  to 
the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  feared  the  anti- 
christian  forms,  honours,  and  titles,  assumed  by  those  of  late  years,  will  so 
far  blight  their  testimony,  that  in  another  half  century  we  shall  find  them 
numbered  among  the  established  church  in  self-security  and  titles,*  which 
neither  the  prophets  or  apostles  ever  claimed,  and  many  of  the  bishopH  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  altogether  disclaimed  and  testified  against ; 
and  at  the  same  time  objected  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel, 
which  the  apostle  Peter,  at  the  day  of  penticost,  announced  as  fulfilled,  ^^that 
the  ministerial  service  was  to  be  poured  out  alike,  over  the  females  as  well 
as  the  males,"  for  they  were  chosen  to  be  the  first  promirtgators  of  the 
Gospel,  and  were  the  harbingers  of  the  resurrection,  in  accordance  with  the 
prophecy  of  David  in  the  Psalms,  "  that  great  should  be  the  company  of  the 
female  evangelists."  (See  Psalm  xlviii,  II.)  The  marginal  reading  of  the  old 
Latin,  and  the  Hebrew  text  also  being  feminine,  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
translated  **  an  army  of  women."  John  iv.  9.  1  Cor.  xi.  5, 

*  Titles  of  reverend — ^right  reverend— his  grace  the  most  reverend  father 
in  God,  William,  by  divine  providence,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — 
the  right  reverend  father  in  God,  John,  by  divine  permission.  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  !  1  What  is  there  in  the  title  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
more  presumptuous  ?  How  unlike  are  all  these  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gespel. 
All  the  bishops  of  the  first  three  centuries  rejected  any  flattering  title.— 
See  Luieburn*8  Ecciesiastical  History* 
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Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
dence,  if  those  who  are  called  and  anointed,  will 
not  proceed  forward  by  the  teachings  of  his  spiiit, 
but  rest  on  forms  and  ceremonies,  even  when  the 
work  is  only  opening  before  them,  other  stones  will 
be  raised  up  to  become  the  children  of  Abraham. 
For  the  doctrine  and  laws  of  the  Gospel^  have  a 
progressive  tendency,  **  as  the  earth  brtngeth  forth 
her  bud,  and  as  the  garden  causeth  the  things  that 
are  sown  in  it  to  spring  forth,  so  the  Lord  God  will 
cause  righteousness  and  praise  to  spring  forth  belbre 
all  the  nations/'  His  people  therefore  mast  net 
stand  still,  while  we  see  so  many  millions  of  our 
fellow  men  shrouded  in  heathen  darkness,  as  wdias 
the  immense  multitude  in  our  own  land,  who  know 
not  the  Lord  or  his  ways.  But  they  are  to  follow  on 
from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another,  indeed 
their  thoughts  should  be  constantly  turned  towards 
their  redeemer  and  lawgiver;  and  then  bis  law 
must  be  obeyed,  which  is  our  bounden  duty.  As 
the  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  we  should  lie  guided 
and  governed  by  his  law,  in  all  our  actions;  conse- 
quently submission  to  the  Divine  commands,  be- 
come the  whole  duty  of  morality.  Bow  then  are 
we  to  become  acquainted  with  this  law  and  rale  of 
duty?  The  human  heart  of  itself,  is  in  a  state 
something  like  that  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  separate  conflicting  passions  and  motives  are 
not  restrained  by  any  acknowledged  goverumeot. 
What  is  necessary  to   society,  is  also  necessary  (o 
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the  individual  mind.  To  the  internal  community  of 
the  heart,  the  great  question  is  then,  (which  we  have 
before  noticed  in  the  article  of  education,)  wiio 
shall  be  the  legislator  ?  and  who  shall  command  and 
direct  the  conduct  ?  To  these  questions  the  breast 
of  every  man  supplies  him  with  an  answer.  He 
knows  because  he  feels»  that  there  is  a  rightful  legis- 
tor  in  his  own  heart ;  he  also  knows  because  he 
feels  that  he  ought  to  obey  him.  Submissive  obedi- 
ence is  what  we  require  from  the  creatures  below  us 
whom  we  suppose  to  be  destitute  of  reason,  but  pos- 
sessed of  instinct.  We  also  require  submission  from 
cor  children  before  they  attain  an  age  to  judge  for 
themselves.  Implicit  obedience,  as  an  act  of  homage, 
is  therefore  due  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  that  entire  conformity  to  the  Divine  will, 
which  the  whole  creation  is  strictly  bound  to  observe, 
and  which  no  living  creature  capable  of  knowing  there 
is  a  God,  (and  is  not  in  some  degree  estranged  from 
him  in  affection,)  can  resist.  We  can  in  general 
perceive  the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  it  is  doubtless 
right  to  seek  out  that  wisdom  ;  but  whether  we  dis- 
cover it  or  not,  it  does  not  lessen  its  authority,  nor 
alter  our  duties ;  and  is  therefore  as  the  communi- 
cated will  of  God,  the  final  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  so  that  wheresoever  this  will  is  communi- 
cated, human  duly  is  determined  on.  For  this 
purpose  it  appears  proper  to  impress  every  indivi- 
dual with  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  authority  of 
the  law  itself.    This  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
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appears  to  be  the  will  of  God  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  man,  according  to  the  testimony  of  scripture ;  and 
motft  of  the  ancients  who  have  been  really  religfoos 
and  virtnous  characters,  have  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  thb  law.  But  here  the  eoinctdeooe  of 
opinion  stops,  various  and  discordant  answers  are 
given  to  the  qucHtton,  '*  how  is  the  will  of  God  to 
be  discovered?'*  These  different  opinions  lead  U^ 
different  conclusions  respecting  human  duty  :  for  this 
moral  sense  or  faculty,  moral  prinotple,  intenul 
teacher,  light  of  nature,  divine  reason,  or  under 
whatever  name  it  may  pass,  represents  the  selfnuune 
spiritual  power  operating  variously,  according  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Giver ;  in  greater  or  less 
measure,  according  to  the  diversity  of  talent  en- 
trusted  to  man. 

U  it  remarkable  how  various  are  the  speculatire  notions  of  men  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  this  divine. moral  principle*  Paley  platen  it im  ^mpwHwrnrf, 
Cudirorth  and  Hutchison  in  benevolence^  Hume  in  uHUig^  Dr.  Clarke  mafc» 
it  consist  in  acting  according  to  the  fiineee  of  thingSn  Dr.  Adam  Smith  i» 
eympqt^i  and  Shaftesbury  to  taste*  Dr.  R.  Rice,  foUOviDK  CndwMtft^  cm- 
ccived  that  mor^i  deductions  were  perceived  by  the  underttandtng ;  and  to 
it  he  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong*  but  not  b j  any  dis> 
cusslve  proofs^  or  by  taking  the  understanding  in  a  more  compreiieasi«« 
signification  than  is  Maufdly  attached  to  the  word.  Steward  ebaerwest  lha( 
if  the  diBtinction  between  the  moral  faculty  and  our  other  active  powers  he 
acknowledged,  it  Is  of  little  consequence  what  particular  theory  we  adopt 
CooeerAing  the  oriffinjof  onr  moral  ideas.  And  Smith«  lliou|^  he  iimAnt^ 
moral  approbation  ultimately  into  a  feeling  of  th«  mind,  repteaesls  the 
supremacy  of  the  conscience  as  a  principle  which  is  equally  essential  to  aU 
the  different  systems  that  have  been  proposed  pn  the  subjeel.  t7po«  wliat- 
ever  grounds  we  suppoae  our  moral  faottltien  to  be  foiii»ded$  wbelhcff  «pe«  s 
certain  modification  of  reason,  upon  an  original  instinct  called  moral  sense 
or  upon  any  other  principle  implanted  in  onr  nature,  it  cannot  be  dovbted 
that  11  if  given  nt  for  the  directlom  oC  enr  condnct  in  this  tile*  All  tlie  pro- 
posed modes  of  discovering  His  will  cannot  be  right;  and  those  which  are 
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not  correct  are  likely  to  load  to  erroneous  conclusioM  reopeciing  what  thU 
will  is.  A  direct  communication  of  the  will  of  the  Deity  reHpecting  the 
conduct  which  mankind  shall  pursue,  must  be  very  beneficial  to  man  ;  and 
it  is  sttfidently  obTlous,  that  tho%e  who  hsTe  access  to  th«  written  retela- 
tionSf  generally  entertain  very  imperfect  views  of  right  and  wrong. 
Another  consideration  is  this,  that  if  we  examine  those  sacred  volumes,  in 
wMch  the  wrlttftn  testimony  of  the  Divine  will  is  conuined,  we  find  Uiey 
habitually  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  will  of  Ood  Is  espreeely 
our  final  law.  There  it  is  revealed  unto  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  even  to 
do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.  It  must  therefore 
be  of  great  importaeoe  to  a  chriitiaa  to  knew  Jkow  and  whure^  and  to  what 
principle,  and  by  what  mental  exercises  he  Is  to  look  for  the  due  regula- 
tion of  his  conduct  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and  his  fellow  creature,  and  whether 
he  has  an  Infallible  guide  and  teacher  In  his  own  breast,  or  Is  left  to  vander 
as  it  were  at  large.  In  outward  speeulatiot,  for  a  knowledge  of  his  duty. 

We  find  in  scripture  that  different  terms  are  u&ed 
to  denote  the  same  principle— as  the  grace  and  gift 
of  God-^the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit — the  light 
of  Christ— the  word  of  God— the  Holy  Spirit— the 
anointing  or  Divine  unction — the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  the  heart,  where  He  ought  to  rule  as  King  and 
Lawgiver.  It  is  compared  to  a  seed,  a  talent,  or  a 
little  leaven,  each  capable  of  increasing.  It  is  likened 
to  leaven,  by  assimilating  with  its  own  nature; 
'  to  a  talent,  by  giving  an  addition  according  to  the 
purpose ;  and  to  seed,  by  multiplying  in  a  good  and 
fruitful  soil*  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  is  a  free  gift,  an  act  of  grace  bestowed 
liberally  opon  all  that  ask  it  in  a  right  disposition  of 
mind;  it  is  also  diffused  universally  among  men, 
though  in  many  minds,  and  in  many  nations,  we 
have  lamentable  proofs  that  it  is  grievously  oppressed. 
But  as  the  original  seed  was  freely  sown  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men^  so  every  accession  to  its  power  and  in** 
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fliience,  however  small,  may  be  rightly  termed  a  frt*e 
gift^  or  renewed  visitation ;  and  is  termed  in  scrip- 
ture a  renemng  of  the  Holy  S^rit^  becaase  it  is 
dispensed  in  unconstrained  bounty,  from  the  Lord 
himself;  therefore,  as  it  is  a  free  gift,  so  its  seosibk 
influence,  for  many  wise  purposes,  may  be  occa- 
sionally withdrawn.  And  it  appears  to  be  the  will 
of  Providence,  that  no  mortal  should  enjoy  its  on- 
intefrupted  eflfusion,  without  standing  in  need  of 
renewed  supplies,  whether  it  be  that  the  present  life 
is  incompatible  with  real  happiness,  or  that  the  human 
soul  while  clothed  with  mortality  is  unable  to  bear 
such  a  continued  display  of  Divine  fiivour,  lest  it 
should  be  exalted  above  measure,  is  not  revealed.  The 
petition  for  daily  bread,  which  applies  to  spiiitnal 
support,  is  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  this  i* 
an  exercise  which  no  living  mortal,  however  digni- 
fied, can  dispense  with.  No  man,  it  is  said,  hath 
power  over  the  spirit,  to  retain  the  spirit;  though i( 
is  also  declared  that  he  that  asketh  receiveth;  there- 
fore the  influence  and  operations  of  the  Spirit  are 
not  under  the  controul  of  man.  By  what  mysterions 
operation  this  Divine  gift  is  communicated  or  with- 
held, we  are  ignorant ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  metaphysical  question,  whether  it  be  a  part 
of  the  mind  itself,  as  one  of  its  attributes,  or  a  casual 
unconnected  visitant.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  knov 
the  fact,  that  the  good  are  not  always  able  to  rejoice 
under  its  influence,  and  that  the  wicked  do  not 
always  feel  the  stings  of  conscience,  being  hardened 
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against  its  reproofs.  All  raeii  stand  nearly  in  the 
same  state  of  dependence  on  the  free  mercy,  love, 
and  bounty  of  our  heavenly  Father  ;  no  man,  by  his 
own  power,  can  command  the  Sun  to  shine,  or  the 
rain  to  fall  upon  the  earth ;  his  reason  indeed  may 
enable  him  to  provide  substitutes  in  their  absence, 
and  he  may  have  other  contrivances  by  which  he 
can  procure  artificial  heat  and  light,  as  well  as 
cisterns  for  temporary  use;  but  these  will  all  be 
partial  and  insufficient  for  the  growth  of  this 
seed.  To  complete  the  joy  of  harvest  he  must  wait 
the  Lord's  time,  both  for  the  quickening  ray,  and 
for  the  refreshing  dew.  This  inward  and  immediate 
witness,  must  be  lights  or  it  could  not  show  a  right 
distinction;  for  whatever  makes  manifest  is  light. 
£pb.  V.  13.  It  must  be  good,  or  it  would  not  dis- 
cover the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  approving 
the  first,  and  condemning  the  last ;  and  therefore,  as 
there  is  none  good  but  One,  it  must  be  that  One. 
It  is  therefore  an  immediate  discovery  or  revelation 
of  the  good  spirit  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man ;  no 
man  can  have  it,  and  long  remain  insensible  of  it. 
Whoever  ceases  to  feel  it,  is  in  a  dark  and  danger- 
ous condition,  and  knows  not  at  what  he  stumbles. 
Those  who  look  upon  it  as  natural,  vilify  it,  and 
instead  of  promoting,  prevent  its  growth  in  them^ 
and  continue  ignorant  of  what  it  is ;  for  in  that 
case  it  would  prove  to  all  what  it  has  done  to 
many  throughout  all  generations,  ''  the  path  of  the 
just  which  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more 
No-  25.  5  A 
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and  more  unto  the  perfect  <iay.-*Prov.  W.  18, 
This  faithful  witness  rises  at  times  in  the  coniBciedces 
of  ail,  and  chastens  and  subdues  our  evil  propensi- 
ties and  actions.  It  not  only  points  out  what  is  wroi^ 
but  also  demonstrates  itself  to  be  good,  in  that 
it  always  brings  trouble  on  the  nUndfor  emh  ^magk% 
painful  sense  of  Divine  displeasure  on  account  of  it$ 
iniquity.  This  is  that  spirit  which  wars  agaiaat  the 
flesh  in  man.  Its  convictions  are  not  mei%ly  of  an 
ideal  nature,  conceived  in  the  head,  but  diatinctiosB 
are  really  made,  and  sensations^ fdt  in  t^  Anrt^  fimn 
which  no  man  can  escape  or  flee.  He  that  is  become 
hardy  enough  to  deny  it,  deserves  no  credit*  In 
illustration  of  these  views  of  this  Divine  princffde 
operating  on  the  mind  of  man,  we  will  eiuimarate 
a  few  examples  from  its  effects  on  persons  in  farioM 
nations. 

John  Newton,  \n  tht  hUtory  of  his  life,  descHbe*  eWmHf  -Hi  tirMf 
reproof,  ita  convincing  and  converting  power.  Sir  Jolia  Mmpuw  Burnt 
Halkr,  Philip  III.  Icing  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Mazarine,  Dr.  Saatt^  Mtimm^ 
these,  and  numerous  otlier  instances,  may  be  quotdl.  Wfimar^fiM 
bbserved  the  same  perception  in  the  Indiahs  of  Norrth  Aiiierte%  aaCil|pAt 
of  it  to  Charles  11.  in  a  conversation  about  the  settlement  of  FenntylvURa. 
Williams,  the  missionary,  notices  the  filings  of  reproof  for  etS  te'  AM 
natives  of  the  South  i)ea  Islanders.  Du  Renti  makes  the  siaie  ■swirtr^ 
the  inhabitants  in  Spain.  Fenelon  spealcs  of  it  in  Prance.  Tbomae  fr-Kaih 
pis  mentions  it  among  the  monks.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  of  Roadi, 
spoke  of  its  effiBct  on  himself  to  Daniel  Wheeler,  In  a  pttivstte  gOttyftntiBi 
with  him  at  Petersburg.  Park  metitlons  it  in  his  eonvenation  wiSi  toiteitf 
the  natives  of  Africa.  Blair  says,  conscience  is  felt  to  act  as  ttie  dtdlfflfei 
of  an  invisible  ruler ;  conscience  is  tlie  guide,  the  enlightening  or  ^lect 
ing  principle  of  conduct.  In  Hutchison's  inquiry  coneeminf  mAM'  gftsl 
and  evil,  he  sUtes,  *^that  the  AiUhor  of  our  nature  hie  nuch  better  fitf- 
nlshed  us  for  «  virtuous  conduct*  than  our  mOraHsta  leem  to  imagine ;  by 
almost  as  quick  and  i^owiffful  tnstniotion  as  «•  have  fortiw  pretervatioD  ef 
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««rbo4U«t."  Lord  Sliaftegbiiry  olMenwt,  ^tbftt  the  priiunple  of  right  «a4 
wroof  U  a«  natural  to  iis  at  a  natural  affection  itself;  and  being  a  fira,i 
principle  in  our  constitution,  there  is  no  speculation  opinion,  persuasion 
or  betltf,  'wthick  is  capable,  immediately  or  direotly,  to  exclude  or  destroy 
it"  .Dr«  Reid  says,  ^*  it  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  set  up  within  us«  to  guide 
our  steps."  (See  John  i.  9,  xii.  35.)  The  coincidence  of  persons  of  various 
sects  respecting  the  great  laws  of  morality,  is  certainly  rery  remarkabje,  for 
<ilrotiii9  obaecwes  that  *^  poetSf  orators^  and  historians  may  be  quoted  aa  wit* 
nesses,  whose  testimony  is  mightily  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  their 
discordance  on  almost  every  other  subject."  This  is  a  conclusive  proof 
bC  tie  itMAintliy  of  die  wbole  human  race,  oa  the  great  rules  of  duty,  and 
dindamental  fj^iociples  of  morals*  In  illustration  it  might  be  noticed,  that 
soon  after  the  colonisation  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1683,  the  founder  of  the 
colony  held  a  council  with  some  of  the  Indians.  In  the  course  of  the  Inter- 
Tlfir  it  app|«xfd  Unrt  4esft  Mvagea  beU«ved  in  a  state  of  future  rcitribution ; 
and  they  described  their  simple  ideas  of  the  respective  states  of  the  good 
and  bad.  The  vices  that  they  enumerated,  as  those  which  would  consign 
Ihtm  to  punlshmeittf  are  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  tbey  doseiy  resemblod 
thoae  imned  iok  the  scriptures ;  tbey  were  theft,  swearing,  lying,  whoring, 
murder,  and  others.  John  Richardson  states  ^  in  his  travels  in  America, 
hv  'met  other  Indians,  to  whom  be  gave  some  good  and  serious  advle^ ; 
\^^  yept  (says  he,)  and  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks;  they  smotia 
their  hands  upon  their  breasts  and  said,  '  the  good  man  here  told  them  what 
1  said  was  all  good.'"  And  with  respect  to  the  moral  operations  of  this 
•ncred  power,,  aa  tooofaing  brotherly  love,  **  Ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto 
yoi|,  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another."  All  thy 
children  (says  Isaiah,)  **  shall  be  Uught  of  the  Lord. "  Christ  himself  quotes 
tbis'paaaagp  In  iUustrating  tha  nature  of  our  religion.  It  is  written  in  th« 
0|9opbetSt  '*'  tbey  shall  be  all  Uu^bt  of  God."  Again,  ^  I  will  put  my  laws 
into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them.  Thine  eyes  shall  see 
tby  teachers,  and  thine  ear  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee  saying.  *•  this  is  the 
way^walk^e  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left.' ' ' 
Therefore  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude,  without  deducing  a  greater  number  of 
testimonies,  that  thia  sense  of  good  and  evil  is  given  unto  man  universally, 
which  ia  the  witness  for  Ood-*the  seed  of  life  given  to  every  man.  As  there< 
for^  this  ia  cultivated,  diligently  watered,  and  protected  in  faithful  obedience, 
iU  growth  produces  those  fruito  of  love^goodness,  charity,  brotherly  kind- 
ness, as  well  aa  all  the  duties  it  owes  to  iu  Creator.  Milton,  in  hU 
^  Par adlsie  Lost,"  has  these  words— 

«» And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umf^re.  Conscience,  whom  if  tbey  will  hear, 
bight  after  light  well  used  Ihey  shall  attain*" 
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Judge  HaJe  says,  '^ny  man  that  sincerely  and  truly  fears  the  Almighty  God, 
and  relies  upon  him  for  his  direction,  iioBttesses  it  as  really  as  a  son  has  Uk 
counsel  and  direction  of  his  father ;  and  though  the  voice  may  not  be  amCble 
or  discernible,  yet  it  is  as  real  as  if  a  man  heard  a  rolee  sa3riog«  *  tUs  %» the 
way«  walk  ye  in  it.' "  And  even  some  of  the  ancients,  who  had  not  heard  ^ 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  were  aware  that  the  Almighty  speaks  to  man  in- 
telligibly,  directing  him  in  the  way  of  his  doty  to  his  neighbenr  and  iris  God. 
in  walking  humbly  before  him.  Thus  Marcus  Antonias  says,  **  he  wh*  is  well 
disposed,  will  do  everything  dictated  by  the  Divinity,  being  a  particle  or  por- 
lion  of  Himself,  which  God  has  given  to  every  man  as  a  guide  and  a  leader. " 
And  Aristotle  observes,  **  the  mind  of  man  has  a  near  afllaity  to  Ga(l,aad 
there  is  a  Divine  ruler  in  him." 

The  uDiversality  of  this  Divine  gift,  which  was 
purchased  for  us  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  is 
very  clearly  stated,  in  different  passages  of  scripture, 
to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  that  our  Lord  testified  should 
come  into  the  world  to  reprove  and  rectify  the  erriog 
passions  of  men.*  John  the  Evangelist  obser?es, 
**thi8  is  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world."  The  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles declares  also  that  '*  a  measure  or  manifestatkm 
of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal  f 
and  further,  '*  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  sal?a- 
tioD,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men ;  and  that  which 
may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for  God 
hath  shewed  it  unto  them/'  This  principle  is  repre- 
sented as  seed  sown  in  the  heart.     "The  kingdom 

*  Dr.  Watts  says,  that  "  the  mind  contains  in  it  the  plain  and  gttcral 

principles  of  morality,  not  explicitiy  as  a  proposition,  but  only  as  a  BStire 

rhich  it  judges  ;  and  cannot  but  judge  virtue  to  be  fit,  ss^ 

I  stales,  that  '•  this  law   is  that  innate  sense  of  right  ssd 
i  and  vice,  which  every  man  carries  in  bis  own  bosom.  TV« 

eratlng  rn  the  mind  of  man,  bespeak  a  law  written  os  b*»i 
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of  Heaven  19  within  you/'  said  Christ,  but  he  did 
not  then  address  himself  to  the  apostles,  (who,  it 
might  be  contended,  were  already  under  Divine  in- 
flaence,  and  therefore  were  made  partakers  of  this 
seedi)  but  to  the  Pharisees,  who  rejected  Him,  and 
were  filled  with  malice  against  Him.  To  these  it 
was  declared,  ''the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observatioui  tlie  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 
Thns  it  Is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  a  living 
operative  power  in  theroi  sanctifying  the  will  and 
affections  to  the  nature  of  this  heavenly  kingdom, 
bntas  an  unquickened,  unprofitable  seed,  that  took 
no  root  in  their  stony  hearts — as  a  light  to  which 
they  would  not  give  heed,  and  which  their  darkness 
and  prejudices  would  not  permit  them  to  comprehend 
— a  free  gift,  which  they  not  only  inwardly,  but  out- 
wardly rejected.  Therefore  if  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  taken  in  this  sense,  by  the  malignant  Pharisees, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  sown  generally  in  man.  This  seed  is  sown 
in  the  heart  of  roan,  by  the  Divine  sower ;  and  He 
distinctly  says,  ''it  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  humility  of  its  appearance.  This  hea- 
venly witness  is  not  given  to  man  as  a  matured 
principle,  consisting  of  moral  lessons,  and  embracing 
as  it  were  a  code  of  Divine  truths  or  propositions 
for  mere  speculative  instruction,  binding  by  a  sort 
of  irresistible  impulse,  imposing  by  their  universal 
clearness  or  commanding  assent,  by  their  own  intrin- 
sic authority ;  but  is  given  simply  as  a  seed,  contain- 
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io^  wiiliin  itself  the  -prindples  cm  which  a  Kfe  of 
immortal  blessedneiss  is  founded^  by  the  amendmeDt 
of  the  htfart,  and  involving  truly  the  hopes  nod  i(ll^ 
rests  of  a  ^heavenly  kingdom  ;  and  it  is- left  to  uai 
himself  to  cultivaAe  or  neglect.  It  is  therefore  snail 
in  its  beginnings  ;  and  He  who  knew^  how  ea^itj  it 
might  be  overlooked,  wa^  pleased  emphatioaUyaiiii 
figuratively  to  represent  it 'as  tine  least  of  sit  aeedi. 
From  hence  arises  our  moral  judgment  or  conscience, 
which  spirings  from  an  imperoeptible  seedy  plastel 
by  our  Creator,  that  may  be, aided  in*  h^strengtli 
and  vigour  by  proper  culture.  The  fsiculties  whicli 
we  have,  in  common  with  thebrutes«  appear  tohav^ 
the  most  rapid  growth.  In  the  first  period  ef  ik 
children  are  not  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  or  yet  of  abstract  reasoning  in  raatlen  of 
science.  Their  judgments  of  moral  condoct,  as 
well  as  their  ideas  of  truth,  gradually  advanoejoit 
as  the  corn  or  the  grass.  In  vegetables  fiist  the 
blade  or  leaf  appears,  then  the  flower,  and  last  of 
all  the  fruit;  from  which  the  others  were  prodnced 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  soil,  season,  and 
culture,  which  are  most  congenial  to  them.  Some 
plants  are  brought  to  mueh  greater  perfection  than 
others  of  the  same  species ;  but  no  culture^  no  raria- 
tion  of  season,  or  soil,  can  make  grapes  •'gw^  fr<^ 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles;  The  germs  of  tnortl 
intelligence  are  at  first  tender  and  ..delicatet  ^ 
easily  warped.  Our  intellectual  discemmMt  vnM 
flftrong  or  vigorous  enough  by  nature,  to  Jipcare  us 
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frocB  errors  in  speculation.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
coadude  from  the  errors  and  ignorance  of  mankind 
that  man  haa  not  a  natural  feeulty  of  discerning 
trutJi  aod  distinguishing  it  from  error.  In  our  rule 
of  oooduct  we  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  a  system 
of  education,  or  by  a  wrong  loetbod  of  instrnction^ 
and  frequently  we  have  our  iindorstanding  warped 
by  appetites  and  passions ;  by  fashion  or  by  the 
contagion  of  evil  example.  The  natural  power  of 
discerning  between  right  and  wrong  requires  the 
aid  of  iBstructioii,  edueation,  exercise,  and  habit,  as 
well  as  our  other  natural  powers. 

Tbefe  \§  a  strong  analogy  between  the  progress  of  the  body  from  infancy 
to  maturity,  aad  the  progrtss  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mlad.  This  progra-> 
sion  in  both,  is  the  operation  of  the  Divine  power  implanted  in  our  nature* 
which  may  be  greatly  aided  by  proper  education.  The  powers  of  vegetation 
womld  for  ever  lie  dormant  In  the  seed  of  a  plant,  without  heat  and  moisture'; 
BO  without  education  and  good  example,  the  rational  and  moral  pMiweraof 
man  are  equally  unproductive.  Yet  these  powers  are  a  portion,  and 
perhaps  tfie  noblest  part  of  his  constitution,  just  as  the  power  of  vegetation 
is  the  fifst  prinelplA  of  the  seed.  Our  6rst  voral  conceptions  are  probably 
obtained  by  attending  coolly  to  the  conduct  uf  others,  and  observing  what 
excites  our  approbation  and  what  our  indignation.  These  sentiments  spring 
from  d«r  moral  flsculty,  as  natorally  as  the  sensations  of  sweet  and  bitter 
from  the  faculty  of  taste ;  they  have  each  their  natiuml  ol^eets^  bat  most 
human  actions  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  have  different  appearances,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  vfewed  in  different  lights.  Ignorance  or  prejudice  is  very 
ftp!  to  warp  our  ^iniov.  It  reqaires  attention  and  candonr  to  dlsttngnish 
the  good  from  the  ill ;  and  without  favour  or  prejudice,  to  form  a  clear  and 
impartial  judgment.  In  this  we  are  aided  greatly  by  education ;  the  bulk  of 
ttwiktod  Imve  tml  litUt  of  tUe  eiAtett  In  the  proper  time  or  season ;  and 
what  they  Isave  is  often  unsWlfuUy  applied;  by  which  m^ana  bad  habi(tt» 
gather  strength,  and  false  notions  of  pleasure,  honour,  and  interest,  occupy 
the^mind-^they  do  not  regard  what  is  right  and  honest,  conscience  is  seldom 
cfiH[|fYl|«d,af^^Httl^ftx^ry:i«^  that  itaf|0cisii>ni,  from-Cfae  ootttemptflM 
manner  of  the  application,  are  indistinct  and  wavering^.  Tl^  prin^iiy^,i|V; 
the  mind  of"  man  maybe  compared  to  a  tender  plant  in  an  uncongenial  soil, 
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which  requires  attettiaB  and  ainproYement  in  the^r«t  A^rynd  of  tile«  aswv^'l  m 
our  own  exertions  when  we  arrive  at  maturity.  These  exertions  must  an^'* 
from  a  helief  in  God  ;  such  a  faith  as  the  apostle  describes  as  being  a  power- 
ftti  operation  on  the  mind,  wrought  by,  tiio  0lT«i«kpow«r,  wiidk»  H  B<pt 
f e&isted^  would  produce  those  salutiury  effects  of  wodcin^  out  his  salratiM 
hy  a  co-operation  with  the  attractive  power  of  llis  spirit ;  for  mao  roust 
helieve  that  the  Almighty  Lord  is  arewardef  of^llMse  #fao<4iligi0aitfysMk 
Him.  The  path  of  duty  is  plain  and  direct  whii^h  ^e  up^rii^t  )n  ^ari  caa- 
not  mistalce ;  such  it  must  be,  since  every  man  is  bound  to  walk  in  iL 
There  are  some  intricate  cases  in  morals,  wliich  admit  of  disptitatlon ;  bm 
these  seldom  occur  in  practice,  and*wiieiitheyidot  ^^  Iqvnai'^Mf  viaot  to 
no  great  advantage,  for  the  unlearned  man,  who  uses  (he  beat  means  io  k-j 
power  to  know  his  duty,  and  acts  according  to  the  knowledge  set  before,  or 
given  him  by  this  principle,  is  ineralpable  kr  tbb  sl^  of  God  Amd  min ;  he 
may  «rr,  but  is  not  guilty  of  iifMBoralityt  .Th«re  is,  doi^metfi  Ihc^,  bovcw 
we  may  term  it,  a  consciousness,  a  principle,  or  a  Divine  light,  that  disco- 
vers to  every  man  the  wretchedness  of  his  nature.  The  natnr^  depravity 
of  man  is  to  be  felt  at  all  times— injustice,  revenge,  arrog«i«e,  #ri4e^  cnitl^, 
tus^  covetousness,  and  a  variety  of  passions,  all  proceeding  from  self-lo<re, 
are  fixing  themselves  in  all  our  minds,  which  is  a  proof  of  tbeir  existeocf  it 
fallen  nature  ;  and  as,  even  in  very  early  youth,  tome  of  these  disposHson 
nay  be  observed,  so  we  cannot  but  notice  that  where  pipp%^  c«re  is  nai 
taken  to  overcome  them,  they  abundantly  increase.  Shame,  and  a  drrad 
of  their  evil  consequences,  may  indeed,  in  some  degree,  impede  tiidr  pro- 
gress. It  was  said,  by  the  Almighty  himself  of  Abr^^am,  thatjie  h^ev  hm, 
that  he  would  order  and  direct  his  children  and  servants  after  him ;  tsd 
this,  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  was  perhaps  one  reason  why 
parental  authority  was  so  frequency  enforced  on  the  minids  of  the  Jews. 
Some  o(  their  maxims  bear  witness,  namely,  ^*  he  who  does  not  le«c9his  sse 
some  trade  or  employment,  brings  him  up  for  a  thief;''  and  with  reepert  u 
the  instruction  of  the  law,  besides  the  parental  teeehtns  which  was  »» 
strongly  inculcated,  they  were  instructed  to  have  le^e.  written  o«  thcU^ii 
ments,  as  mottoes  for  their  more  frequent  remembrance.  At  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  personal  appearance  to  the  Jews,  they  made  a  prominent  sLdv 
of  holiness,  by  wearing  these  pfaylacteries)  witiiont  en  «Hiu(  obaervaace  si 
the  duUes  they  inculoated.  These  iaaoHpliooa  weit  Ao  ht  fepKm  wther 
garmcnta  (partly  from  the  want  of  books  and  writing  which  In  tlM^t  ^tf  wai 
very  difficult  to  procure,)  in  order  to  preserve  in  Aeir  daily  remembraort. 
the  lively  precepts  and  commandments  which  it  was  their  constant  dntv  tt 
fulfil,  being  then  under  the  Immediate  superintendence  of  ttetr  Vt4iit&t,^A» 
wae  their  L«wgivtr  «nd  King. 
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The  Scripture  bears  the  clearest  and  most  un- 
answerable testimony  to  one  only  truelGod,  doing  all 
things  by  bis  own  eternal  power,  wUdom,  and  word, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  rock  of  ages,  by  theimme-* 
diate  influence  and  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  whose 
powerful  efficacy  produced  such  a  change  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  at  the  day  of  penticost,  and  un- 
der whose  direction,  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  was  to  be  preached  unto  all  people ;  at  the 
same  time  these  inspired  teachers^were  to  require 
fruits  meet  for  repentance)  through  that  faith  which 
works  by  love,  *and  fulfils  the  law.  In  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  Gospel,  the  early  teachers  who 
were  sent  forth  to  preach  unto  the  people  these  glad 
tidings^  that  by  repentance  and  faith  in  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  their  sins  should  be  blotted  out, 
took  pains  to  guide  its  working,  to  ui^e  men  to 
abound  more  and  more  unto  good  works,  and  to 
reproTe  them  when  their  faith  was  barren  and  un- 
froitfuL  In  the  sermons  of  our  Lord,  and  also  in  the 
epistles  of  His  apostles,  a  large  portion  is  employed 
in  enforcing  practical  duties ;  whereas  a  modern  ser- 
mon as  long  as  one  of  these,  frequently  closes  without 
one  word  bearing  on  the  duties  of  common  life. 
The  apostles  taught  their  bearers  to  be  diligent  in 
bosiness,  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  and  to  owe  no  man  anything.  They  worked 
as  well  as  taught ;  and  they  followed  up  their  good 
example  by  this  universal  precept,  '^  that  ye  study  to 
attend  to  your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  ympr 
No.  25.  5  B 
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own  hnnds,  as  we  commanded  you  ;  that  ye  walk 
honestly  towards  them  that  are  without ;  and  that 
ye  may  have  lack  of  nothing.  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles expounded  the  commandment,  *' honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,"*  as  including  a  support  of 
them  in  their  old  age.  The  apostles  did  not  invent 
excuses  for  him  that  stole,  or  that  coveted  other 
men's  goods ;  but  they  besought  him  to  labour,  work- 
ing with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is  good,  that  he 
might  have  to  give  to  him  that  needed. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  early  davming  of 
the  Gospel  light,  in  the  days  of  the  reformers,  how 
clearly  they  perceived  that  the  path  they  had  to 
walk  in,  was  not  the  brightness  of  the  Gospel-day; 

but  the  mind  of  man  was  not  then  able  to  bear  the 

« 

full  fruition ;  their  eyes  being  only  opened  to  see 
men  as  trees  walking.  Archbishop  Cranmer  and 
others,  endeavoured  to  abolish  many  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Church  in 
that  day,  particularly  the  long  list  of  titled  dig- 
nitaries, such  a6  deans,  sub-deans,  canons,  and 
minor  canons,  prebends,  arcbdeacons,  precentors^ 
and  vicars  choral,  these  being  all  derived  firom  the 
Catholic  hierarchy.  The  only  twodasses  of  christian 
ministers  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  bishops,  and  deacons  who  had  then  the 
care  of  the  poor  ;  presbyteries  and  priests, 
were  synonymous  terms  ;  so  earnest  were  fhey 
to  rid  the  church  of  its  superfluous  forms,  ceremo- 
niea,  and  pkces,  that  the  d^^e  had  almost  passed 
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the  synod;  when  80me  selfish  pluralists  suggested, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  important 
changes  then  effected ;  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  press  these  and  similar  improvements  at  that 
period,  but  to  leave  them  to  a  succeeding  age. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  alterations 
were  not  then  made,  since  those  particulars  which 
were  left  for  further  reform,  still  remain  just  as 
they  were.  But  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  need  of 
those  reforms  since  that  day,  never  occurred  to  those 
who  are  in  places  of  authority  in  the  church?  The 
rulers  have  been  proposing  various  reforms  in  mat- 
ters of  minor  importance ;  hut  persona]  interest 
appears  to  have  blinded  their  eyes  to  the  more 
glaring  evils  connected  with  themselves. 

Is  there  an  instance  where  any  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church  see  the  impropriety  of  enormous  reve- 
nues when  eujoyed  by  other  dignitaries,  for  no  pos- 
sible benefit  to  the  community  ?  In  the  late  speech 
of  the  Bishop  of  London^  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  canons 
and  the  cathedral  clergy  of  St,  Paul's,  '*!  pass 
the  magnificent  church  which  crowns  the  metropolis, 
and  is  consecrated  to  the  noblest  possible  object, 
the  glory  of  God,  and  I  ask  myself  in  what  degree 
it  answers  the  object.  I  see  there  the  dean,  and 
three  residentiaries,  with  incomes  amounting  in  the 
aggregate,  to  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  1  also  observe  connected  with  the 
cathedral,  twenty  nine  clergymen,  whose  offices  are 
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all  but  sioecares^  with  au  annual  income  of  iwelv* 
thousand  a  year ;  and  likdy  to  be  very  much  lar^ 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  yeatv.  I  proceed  a  mile 
or  two  to  the  east  and  north  east  of  the  metropolis, 
and  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  popu- 
lation in  the  most  wretched  state  of  destitution  and 
neglect — artizans,  D;iechanics»  labourers,  b^igart. 
thieveS)  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand.** 
In  reply  to  which,  Sydney  Smith,  one  of  the  canons 
of  St.  Paulas,  thus  addresses  the  bishop— '*  This 
stroll  in  the  metropolis  is  extremely  well  contrived 
for  your  lordship's  speech,  but  suppose  my  dear  lord 
that  instead  of  going  east  and  north  east,  you  bad 
tamed  about^  crossed  London  Bridge,  and  resolving 
to  make  your  walk  as  impartial  as  possible,  had  pro* 
ceeded  in  a  south  west  direction,  you  would  soon 
have  perceived  a  palace  containing  not  one  deWt 
three  residentiaries,  and  twenty  nine  dei^y men,  bat 
one  attenuated  prelate,  with  an  income  enjoyed  by 
himself  alone,  amounting  to  ,£30,000  per  annoffl, 
twice  as  great  as  all  these  confiscated  clergymen  pat 
together,  not  one  penny  of  it  given  up  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament during  his  life  to  that  want  of  spiritual  wai 
he  so  deeply  deplores;  and  ,£15,000  per  annum 
secured  to  his  successor,  though  all  the  duties  of  bis 
office  might  be  most  eflfectuaily  performed  for  one- 
third  of  the  salary."  In  a  speech  of  Lord  £rskiiie$, 
deploring  the  destitute  condition  of  the  peo|^  as 
being  the  cause  of  so  much  infidelity  and  protane- 
iiess,  he  attributes  it  to  the  corruption  of  the  esta-^ 
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^lishniedts^-.^beii  he  says,  '*  it  acts  ten  thousand 
times  worse  on  the  condition  of  the  people,  than  the 
nidest  dominion  of  tyranny;  which  has  changed, 
aod  78  »tiU  changing,  the  face  of  the  modern  world/' 

In  tie  preMat  condition  of  the  world,  it  appears  there  is  a  necessity  for 
mch  institutions  as  were  dsBoribed  by  the  apostle,  containing  teachers  an4 
bishops,  that  is  overseers,  and  a  ministry  coosiKting  of  pastors,  whose 
oAce  It  was  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  instil  into  the  minds  of  youth 
the  precepts  of  the  Qoepel  as  they  are  enforced  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  an  appointment  of  efficient  persons,  who  would  lealously  apply 
themselves  to  fill  these  offices,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  in  fervent  seal 
for  the  conrersion  of  die  people.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  charge  to  theolergy 
of  his  diocese,  showed  a  great  deal  of  disinterested  integrity,  by  vehemently 
exclaiming  against  pluralities  as  a  most  sacrilegious  robbery ;  and  in  his 
first  visiution  at  Salisbury,  he  urged  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  who«  on 
being  consulted  by  one  of  his  followers,  whether  he  might  accept  two  bene- 
fices, replied, "  and  how  will  you  be  able  to  serve  them  both  ?  "  ••  I  intend," 
answered  the  priest,  **  to  officiate  in  one  of  them  by  a  deputy."  **  Will  your 
depBty  be  damned  for  you  too  ?  "  cried  the  saint.  **  Believe  me,  you  may 
serve  your  cure  by  proxy,  but  you  must  be  damned  in  person."  But  is  it 
not  an  act  of  injustice  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  accustomed  salary  ?  Not 
^y  any  means  when  the  salary  itself  is  unjust ;  it  is  rather  doing  an  act  of 
jttadce  to  all  parties,  to  see  that  such  salaries  are  apportioned  to  the  duties 
performed.  It  is  stated  that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  are  now  from  eight 
to  nine  millions  ;  and  if  we  allow  to  each  of  the  ten  thousand  now  appointed 
an  inooue  of  ^6900  a-year,  it  will  only  amount  to  two  millions.  How  then 
would  you  appropriate  the  remainder  ?  The  answer  should  be,  to  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans— 
for  the  repair  of  parish  churches,  and  to  the  necessary  expenses  which  might 
attend  the  performance  of  Divine  service,  according  to  the  original  intention 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues.*  The  principal  objection  of  most  professors 
wotUd  be  over-ruled ;  there  would  be  but  few  insurmountable  scruples  of 
cdttscieace,  beeause  nearly  all  sects  consider  a  stipendiary  agency  for  the 
ministry,  quite  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  Gospel  j  and  only  the  Society 

*  The  small  sum  of  4^1,700  per  annum,  originally  paid,  out  of  the  privy 
purse  for  poor  dissenting  ministers  of  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Bi4>tiit  denominfttions,  and  now  voted  by  Parliament,  is  all  that  the  Protes- 
tant dissenters  in  England  and  Wales  receive  of  the  public  money ;  and 
Non-conformists  in  general  have  often  expressed  their  decided  objection  to 
this  annual  grant. 
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of  Friends  have  just  views  of  the  real  apostolic  ministry.  However,  va^ 
the  present  imperfect  condition  of  society,  let  every  Chrittian  cootiiwc  U 
that  church  or  diasenting  community  to  whlck  Im  now  belonga,  a^plylaii  la 
hia  own  circumatances,  whether  formed  hy  education,  habit,  or  by  tiimc 
enactments  of  law,  which  prevent  the  clergy  from  entering  into  any  otltn 
profession,  the  same  rule  which  the  apoalle  applied  to  coitvtrta  of  hmlak 
and  Heathen  origin--**  It  any  m^n  called,  being  circnmciaed,  let  him  B«t 
become  uncircnmciaed.  Is  any  man  called  in  uncircumcision,  let  him  am 
become  circumcised."  Either  condition  is  nothing  bnt  the  keeping  tke 
aommaMlmenta  of  God ;  ^^  l^t  every  man  abide  in  the  calUng  wherein  be  ii 
called."  (1  Cor.  vii.  8.)  And  since  there  are  many  evils  acknowledged  la 
every  dissenting  community,  as  well  as  in  the  church,  let  every  man  strive 
to  set  hie  own  honan  in  order ;  let  the  Episco^lan  endeawvnr  to  ranoTethe 
eviU  of  epiBco|»acy ;  the  Independent  and  the  Baptist,  their  respective  sys- 
tems ;  let  the  Wealeyans,  the  Society  of  Frienda,  theMoravians  and  Plymooth 
Brethren,  remedy  every  defect  which  they  may  discern  attiongct  tbenMClna; 
•0  shall  the  Chriatlan  world  be  b<stt^  able  to  judge  the  merits  of  tlifir 
Tarioua  doctrineas  by  their  fruits,  and  how  their  worship  and  discipline  ope- 
rate, so  as  to  reform  their  manners  and  conduct.  Thus  shall  nea, 
who  nevtr  can  be  driven  to  umty*  be  allnred  to  it  by  otoerviiig  the  order  and 
brotherly  love  of  each  denomination  ;  then  will  the  world,  three-foorths  of 
whom  are  still  heathens,  behold  a  Christian  army,  compoaed  of  various 
regiments,  each  with  Ita  peculiar  uniform,  and  all  aerrlng  vnAer  oae 
commandeiwQ-cl^ief,  and  arrayed  against  the  common  enemy — infideU^* 

One  remarkable  reason  why  mankind  are  arerse 
to  the  idea  of  christian  perfectioni  as  described  in 
Tarions  passi^^es  in  both  the  old  and  new  testameot, 
is  that  they  i^ipear  either  from  ignorance^  prejudice 
or  education,  to  have  devised  a  plan  for  themsdves 
in  opposition  to  the  direct  command  of  Jesns  Christ; 
and  this  may  arise  in  mindsi,  who  wish  to  thinker 
act  right  from  a  knowledge  they  posaeas  of  the  de> 
pravity  of  human  nature,  without  considering  that 
nothing  unholy  or  unclean  can  ever  enter  the  kiiy- 
dom  of  heaven.  Here  then  is  strong  presiMnptiffo, 
for  if  ever  we  are  permitted  to  enter  his  glorioos 
kingdom,  the  soul  must  be  cleansed  from  all  the  impu- 
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rities  of  this  life.  Indeed  it  is  strange  since  so  many 
centuries  have  elapsed,  and  so  many  myriads  of  per- 
sons have  professed  Christianity^  that  by  this  time  its 
beauty  and  excellence  should  not  more  generally  be 
acknowledged^  and  its  sentiments  more  fully  adopted 
by  those  who  have  had  the  superior  advantage  of 
studying  the  sacred  writings.  If  we  take  the  words 
of  our  Redeemer,  as  they  were  really  intended,  we 
shall  discov^  that  the  righteousness  he  enjoins  must 
exceed  [that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  wbote 
conduct  was  governed  by  the  outward  law ;  and  to 
shew  wherein  the  perfection  of  true  holiness  consists, 
He  first  refers  to  the  old  legal  dispensation,  and 
then  points  out  that  perfect  system,  which  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  a  lively  faith  and  purity  of  heart, 
divested,  through  His  aid,  of  those  propensities  to 
which  as  earthly  beings,  we  are  naturally  prone. 
The  old  law  says,  ''  thou  shall  not  kill ;"  so  far  is 
Jesus  Christ  from  admitting  an  idea  respecting  mur- 
der, that  he  goes  to  the  foundation  of  the  hfintmn 
heart,  by  eradicating  every  thought  that  would  excite 
a  disposition  to  murder,  viz.,  anger,  resentment,  or 
revenge.  ''If  thou  wilt  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar, 
and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught 
against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and 
go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and 
then  offer  thy  gift  f  as  if  he  bad  said,  ^*  thy  prayers 
and  thy  petitions  will  avail  nothing,  until  all  anger 
and  resentment  is  removed." 
Again,  it  has  been  said,  '^  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
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a  tootb  for  a  tootb  ;"  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  ^^ 
sist  not  evil ;  and  ^'  whosoever  shall  smile  thee  oo 
the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other^also.*'  No 
resentment,  no  revenge,  is  admitted  by  Him,^all  must 
be  meekness  and  forbearance.  Actions  then  will 
be  tried  by  the  law  of  the  Gospel ;  no  wars  and  6ght 
ing,  no  duelling,  but  all  peace.  How  beautiful  ibe 
prospect!  David  foreseeing  the  happiness  of  (be 
day,  when  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  is 
established  on  the  earth,  he  says,  *' Their  oxen  shall 
be  strong  to  labour  ;  there  shall  be  no  breaking  io 
or  going  out ;  there  shall  be  no  complaining  iu  the 
streets ;  that  our  sons  shall  be  as  plants  gmmi  op 
in  their  youth ;  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  coroer 
stones  polished,  after  the  similitude  of  a  pslace; 
our  gamers  shall  be  full,  affording  all  manner  of 
store ;  our  sheep  may  bring  forth  thousands  aod 
tens  of  thousands  in  our  fields.  Happy  is  thai 
people  who  are  in  such  a  state ;  yea,  happy  is  ibat 
people  whose  God  is  the  Lord  t*" 
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The  ofij^m  and  tenure  of  church  property — the  revenues  in  glebes^  tithee, 
surplus  fees,  Easter  ofTerings,  Queen  Anne's  bounty— the  revenues  of  the 
London  e1ergy--the  structure  of  churehes  contrary  to  Gospel  m^r-^-Ihe 
inftQf  pee  of  4he  tithe  i ysteia  on  the  lftbo«rer  and  meobanic— Sic  Robert 
Peel's  and  Dr.  Paley's  opinion  of  the  misapplication  of  the  revenues —tlie 
patrons  of  the  distribution  of  the  gifts^ a  national  scheme  for  an  empUy- 
Mcnt'fiind^frieBdly  sooieties*  their  effects  and  dlicrepaAoke-'-a  federal 
vieir  of  the  oaUonal  income,  and  state  of  society  in  1686,  ]803,ahd  1848* 
a  statement  of  French  and  American  agriculture— statistical  number  tit 
oattle  in  Bufope— resourees  for  emp1oymeiitr«»a  table,  shewing  the  ine^inkl* 
Hies  of  the  aatetsment  of  the  poor-rate,  in  different  counties,  fn  IdOS-HBfX- 
penses  of  65  agricultural  families  in  1796 — of  6  families  in  1836— table  of 
the  average  price  of  wages  and  provisions,  from  1405  to  1840— aeomparitlve 
statement  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  from  1638  to  1841— the  denail^flif 
population— the  lowest  and  highest  value  of  real  property-^in(habtfed 
houses— Sir  J.  CuUam's  history  of  a  manor  farm  in  Suffolk  in  the  14cll 
century,  compared  with  the  same  at  the  present  period— value  of  the 
crown  lands— the  management  of  the  crown  lands— the  last  report  of  the 
consumption  of  spirits  and  liquors  in  Great  Britain— Emigration— its 
effects  and  abuses— costs  and  probable  benefit. 

Ov  the  origin  and  tenure  of  church  property,  we  may  observe  that  tithes 
appear  to  be  the  most  obnoxious,  and  of  all  our  taxes  the  most  absurd.  It  is 
impolitic  for  a  nation  to  allow  tithes  as  a  stipendiary  means  of  remuneratiiig 
Uielr  public  teachers.*    The  only  people  who  can  pretend  to  place  the  right  of 

*  See  the  article  on  tithes  in  "  Bum's  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  firom  whesoe  it 
appears  that  tithes  were  not  paid  in  England  till  the  eighth  century,  %ad 
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tithM  on  IMvtiie  Mlbority,  art  the  Jews ;  but  ttieh  a  rig^t,  if  ertr  it  taouui 
ttmongft  them^  certainly  ceased  with  their  theocracy.  The  Jews  of  the  pre- 
tent  day  pay  no  tithes  for  the  support  of  their  rabhies,  nor  indeed  have  ssf 
tithes  been  paid  by  that  nation  since  the  destruction  of  the  lenple,  and  cm- 
sequent  dispersion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  is  quite  ineonsiatent  with  rtasan, 
and  may  be  affirmed  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  there  never  was  a  retipoa, 
either  Jewish  or  Oentile,  that  could  legally  claim  for  its  maintenance  ateith 
part  of  the  yearly  produce  of  land  and  labour.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  infer, 
that  if  the  clergy  be  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  they  ought 
to  form  one  tenth  of  the  population ;  but  there  never  was  a  mode  of  worship 
which  required  a  tenth  of  the  people  to  be  teachers  and  ministers.  Tk 
tribe  of  Levi  had  a  tenth  because  they  formed  a  tenth  of  the  population,  aid 
had  no  other  inheritance ;  but  Aaron  and  his  sons  had  only  a  tenth  i/Aksf 
tenth.  So  the  clergy  received  no  more  than  an  hundredth  part,  the  remain- 
der being  for  other  purposes,  either  for  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  the  poor^  tke 
ttranger,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  support  of  the  temple.  It  cannot  be 
ascertained  when  titlies  were  ftrst  introduced  into  this  country ;  but  oneditag 
is  certain  respecting  tithes,  namely,  that  in  England,  in  France,  and  probably 
in  all  Christian  countries,  they  were  divided  into  four  portions,  one  fur  tlie 
bishop,  another  for  the  poor,  a  third  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  and  s 
fourth  for  the  priest.  Although  some  modem  writers  have  disputed  this 
four*fo]d  division  of  parochial  tithes,  the  fact  rests  upon  such  unqoestioo- 
able  authority,  that  it  may  be  placed  beyond  doubt.  In  some  parishes  hi 
Irclstttd,  according  to  the  diocesan  returns  to  Parliament  in  1890,  theUihops 
of  Clonfert,  Kildare^  and  Kilmacduagh,  remark  in  their  returns,  thatihtfieir 
dioceses  the  old  episcopal  establiahment  of  the  putrtn  part  is  presentd, 
that  is  a  portion  of  the  parochial  tithes  out  of  every  parish  payable  to  Hk 
bishop. 
The  right  of  the  poor  to  share  in  the  tithe,  is  established  by  the  tenure  of 

then  they  were  granted  to  the  clergy  by  an  act  of  tyrannical  power  aod 
usurpation,  by  t<vo  of  our  popish  and  superstitious  Kings  ;  and  in  one  io- 
stance,  as  a  remuneration  for  murder.  The  other,  Seldon  informs  us,  was  i 
gift  to  the  poor,  by  King  Stephen.  The  preamble  of  the  grant  is  as  foHovi, 
**  Because  through  the  providence  of  Divine  mercy,  we  know  it  to  be  so 
ordered ;  and  by  the  church  publishing  it  far  and  near,  every  body  hith 
heard  that  by  the  distnSution  of  aAni,  persons  may  be  absolved  fromt&e 
bonds  of  sin,  and  obtain  the  reward  of  heavenly  joys,  I,  Stephen,  by  the 
grace  of  God  king  of  England,  being  willing  to  have  part  with  those  who,  by 
a  happy  kind  of  trading,  exchange  heavenly  things  for  earthly^  and  being 
smitten  with  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul,  and  the 
soul  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  of  all  my  ancestors,  confirm  tithes  sod 
other  donations  to  the  church." 
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ancteat  sUtuteSf  m«de  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  the  appro- 
priations of  parishes  by  spiritual  corporations.  After  these  appropriations 
ha  I  be«n  effected,  the  religious  houses  were  wont  to  depute  one  of  their  ow» 
body  to  perform  Divine  service  in  those  parishes,  of  which  the  society  bad 
become  possessed  of  the  tithes.  This  officiating  minister  was  in  reality  no 
nor*  than  the  curate  or  vicar  of  the  appropriators,  receiving  from  them  aa 
arbitrary  stipend.  Under  this  system  the  poor  suffered  so  much,  that  the 
legislature  was  obliged  to  interfere ;  and  accordingly  the  15th  Rich.  JI.  c.  6. 
provides*  that  in  all  appropriations  of  churches,  the  diocesan  shall  order  a 
competent  sum  to  be  divided  amongst  the  poor  parishioners  annually ;  and 
that  the  vicar  shall  be  sufficiently  endowed.  *'  It  seems,"  says  Blackstone* 
**  Ibe  parishioners  were  frequent  sufferers,  not  only  by  the  wants  of  Divine  ser. 
vice,  but  also  by  withholding  those  alms,  for  which,  amongst  other  purposest 
the  payment  of  tithes  was  originally  imposed ;"  and  therefore.  In  the  Act,  a 
pension  is  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  parishioners,  as  well 
at  a  sufficient  stipend  to  the  vicar.  By  this  we  may  observe  that  the  origi- 
nal four-fold  division  of  parochial  tithe,  is  a  privilege  that  the  poor  have  as 
nuch  right  to  claim  (from  ancient  usage,)  as  even  the  clergy  have  to  theirs. 
It  also  incideatally  establishes  another  fact  deserving  attention,  by  showing 
the  want  of  charity  and  hospitality  to  the  poor,  in  the  abbeys  and  monaate* 
ries.  By  masses  and  obits,  and  various  other  means,  the  monks  possessed 
theBS«lves  of  a  large  number  of  the  benefices  in  the  Kingdom,  Instead  of 
applying  the  revenues  of  these  to  the  purposes  of  religion  and  charity,  they 
perwrted  them  to  the  enriching  of  their  own  fraternities ;  so  that  a  conpui- 
sory  Act  of  the  legislature  was  necessary  to  compel  them  to  restore  to  the 
poor  a  portion  of  their  rights.  The  little  charity  of  the  religious  houses 
might  be  inferred  from  the  selfishness  of  human  nature ;  for  it  is  noto- 
rious, how  they  had  become  the  abodes  of  luxury,  indolence,  and  crime. 
Who  would  expect,  from  societies  so  depraved,  either  charity  or  hospitality ; 
the  rich,  the  sensual,  and  the  vicious,  rarely  sympathize  with  the  indigent ; 
as,  from  their  own  ease,  and  indifference,  they  are  mostly  prone  to  calum- 
niate the  poor  with  unjust  suspicions. 

The  number  of  preferments,  and  the  division  of  emoluments,  we  give  from 
Dr.  Cove,  ond  other  sources,  viz.: — 

Bishops  sees 26 

Chancellorships    36 

Archdeaconries 61 

Deaneries  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  28 

Prebends  and  canonries 514 

Minor  canonries,  priests,  vicars,  and  other  dig-  ^  o9q 

nitaries,  without  including  lay  officers ) 

Rectories,  vicarages,  and  chepelries. • . . .      11, 342 

12,327 
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Tkuft  there  are  13,327  places  of  preferment  divided  amoBftt  7«BM  imIiT;- 
dualtv  affording  nearly  tvro  to  each.  It  appears  that  2,886  persons  hoM  tn 
or  more  rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries,  with  the  largest  incomet^  as^ 
at  the  same  time  paying  the  smallest  stipend  to  the  officiating  curslr. 
In  the  Ecclesiastical  Diotionary  they  are  classed  as  foUowt : — 


Number  of  individuals. 

I    

I    

6    

12    

64    

909    

oVg  •••••■•••• 

5,027    

4,305    


Livings  held  by  each. 

V/.'.y.l   8  !!'/..'!"/.! 
7  

6    

5    

4    

Q 

2    

I    


Total. 

II 

•    8 

35 

72 

320 

836 

1,701 

4/154 

4,305 


7,191  47  11,342 

The  following  is  a  statement,  shewing  the  mode  in  which  the  rereavfli  tt 
the  church,  amounting  to  £9,456,577*  are  divided  amongst  the  differest 
orders  of  clergy  :— 

C&ASS   Of  MSB  OPS. 


Incomes. 


Average  Ii 

2  Archbishops 4^26,465 

24  Bishops 10,174 

ciuRcu  DiaNnrAaiEs« 

28  Deans 1,580 

61  Archdeacons 789 

96  Chancellors   494 

514  Prebendaries  and  canons 545 

330  Precentors,  servitors,  vicars  ge-1 

neral,   minor  canons,   priests,  f       qm 
vicars  choral*  and  other  mem«r 
bers  of  cathedrals j 

PAROCHIAL  CLgaOT. 

2,886  Aristocratic  Pluralists,  mostly^ 
non-residents,  and  holding  two,r 
three,  four,  or  more  livings.  In) 
all  7,037  livings,  averaging  each| 
in  titheSf  glebes,  &c.  764 .... 

4,305  Incumbents,  holding  one  living  J 
each,  and  about  one-half  resi-) 
dent.. 


Total. 
4^52,930 
«44,I76 


44^40* 
45^79 
12,844 
280,130 

111,540 


1,863    $^%fin 


764 


M^mjsn 


*  The  value  of  the  deaneries  are  calculated  from  the  returns  of  the  JUkf 
R»gitf  (allowance  being  made  for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  church  prs* 
perty,)  as  13  to  1.  The  result  is,  that  the  average  Is  greatly  bdo* 
the  truth.  Some  single  prebends,  such  aa  the  golden  ones  of  BL  Pnl'f^ 
Winchester,  Bly,  Lincoln,  and  Pttrhun,  are  werth  firem  49^060  m  MM! 
a-year  each. 
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And  4)954  ctiratei,  licensed  and  unlicenied,  whose  aversj^e  stipendt  are 
not  more  than  £T^  each,  amounting  together  to  £319,050,  which  are  ineliid«<i 
in  the  income  of  the  pluralists,  and  who  do  all  the  seririce  of  the  church. 
Protti  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  tion« 
resident  incumbents,  amounting  to  3,871  Individuals,  receive  £0,136,038 
per  annum— «ix-ninths  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ;  and  these  persona 
discharge  no  duty,  but  hold  mere  honorary  appointments;  while  the  ofReiatinc 
clergy,  amounting  to  8,559,  who  do  all  the  duty,  receive  only  £3,606,070. 
At  the  same  time  the  greatest  part  of  this  labour  is  performed  by  curatea« 
whose  salary  varies  from  £10  to  £150  per  annum. 

According  to  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  no  minister  ought  to  hold 
more  than  one  living ;  and  for  the  better  care  of  the  parishioners,  he  ought 
to  reside  on  his  benefice.  Laws  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TflT.  c.  13y 
mad  the  57th  George  III.  c.  99,  which  are  still  in  force,  imposing  forfeitures 
and  penalties  on  clergymen,  who,  whilst  bolding  possession  of  one  living 
accept  another,  or  who  absent  themselves  from  their  parishes.  These  Uws, 
however,  are  little  more  than  theory,  because  by  dispensations  and  licensest 
a  man  may  hold  as  many  livings  as  he  can  get,  and  need  not  reside  on  any 
of  them;  hence  it  is  that  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
Bomber  are  pluralists.  In  the  preceding  list  of  classification,  the  dignitaries 
of  cathedrals  are  not  included ;  besides  the  fellowships  in  the  Universities, 
efaaplainahips,profe8Sorships9  the  mastership  of  grammar-schools,  and  other 
offices  held  by  incumbents,  to  which  members  of  the  Establishment  are  ex- 
clusively eligible.  These  licenses  from  the  bishops  must  be  according  to 
the  Act  of  43rd  Geo.  III.  c.  84,  for  some  stated  cause— the  usual  pretext  is 
fail  own  ill  health,  or  that  of  his  wife  or  daughter,  whieh  if  once  granted  with 
a  certificate  from  a  medical  man,  and  left  with  the  bishop,  the  same  plea  can 
be  continued  as  a  matter  of  course,  probably  for  many  years.  The  account 
states  there  are  six  or  eight  out  of  twenty-two  licenses  granted  in  one  dio- 
ceae  on  ^is  plea,  and  only  three  of  the  persons  were  in*  a  state  of  health  to 
warrant  it.  There  are  various  otfier  instances  of  gross  deception  on 
the  community.  Among  the  returns  is  the  remarkable  item  of  one-third 
of  the  parsonage  houses  being  out  of  repair,  as  an  excuse  fbr  the  noa- 
rcaldence  of  the  pastors,  fn  1814|  a  Mr.  If  right  gives  the  following  state- 
ment, collected  from  the  state  of  ecclesiasticat  discipline  in  the  small  diocese 
of  Ely,  in  18T3;  compared  with  the  year  1786:— 


Tn  1736, 

Oa  140  liviacs  70  resident  incttml>ettt», 
d4'Wlio  reSde  near  and  perform  the 
duties ;  31  curates  who  reside  in  the 
parish,  or  near  it.  The  population 
ISM  51,844  soal«»  and  the  dnty  was 
perfoimedSOltittea  daring  the  year. 

Their  income  was  £19,718  ^  annun. 

No.  26.  5 


In  1813, 

On  the  same  140  livings  45  resident 
incumbents,  17  who  reside  near  and 
perform  the  duties,  and  35  curates ; 
some  of  them  reside  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  miles  ^.  The  populatioa 
ia  83,176  souls,  and  the  service  is 
performed  165  times  during  the  year. 

Their  income  is  now  4^61,474  ^  as.  - 
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TbU  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  duty  should  b«  nef]<cted  «•  »t  1 
more  imponant,  and  better  paid.  However,  it  would  be  «•  useless  Co  eaiue- 
rate  as  to  exceed  our  limits,  to  shew  to  tbeir  TuU  extent  the  iojury  done  u 
religion  and  the  country ;  and  therefore  two  esses  vsy  serve  ol  those 
who  took  an  oath  and  bond  to  reside  in  their  parishes,  one  wortb  £l^Qf^ 
a-year,  yet  he  obtained  a  license  for  non- residence,  after  gf  ttiogapoor  rvrsu 
for  £S0  per  annum,  stating  that  he  was  goinji  to  reside  near  another  imo( 
he  had  in  a  different  part  of  the  Kingdom ;  sod  on  inquiry  beiog^  made  there, 
it  was  found  he  had  resorted  to  s  fashionable  part  of  the  country.  The  ofibn 
was  encouraged  to  settle  on  his  benefices,  because  he  had  the  great  titiws 
added  to  his  pay ;  though  he  had  given  a  bond  to  the  srchhishap  that  kt 
would  constantly  reside  on  this  or  a  nei^libouring  benifice,  and  keep  a  resi- 
dent curate  on  the  other,  himself  preaching  on  the  benefice  where  he  didnat 
reside  13  sermons  every  year,  he  afterwards  procured  s  poor  cnrate  to  do 
the  duty  of  both  for  £84  per  annum,  and  resided  hioMeU  200  miles  off!' 

In  the  returns  of  the  circular  inquirers  by  the  Board  of  Agricuhare,  it 
appears  throughout  the  Kingdom,  in  1790,  the  sversge  per  acre  of  tithe,  was 
4t.  Old.,  in  1803, 5s.  3|d.,  snd  in  1813, 7s.  Hd.  Adopting  the  rate  of  Uttes 
in  1813,  snd  Uking  the  Isnd  in  tillage  at  31,795,200  seres,  the  whole  amonat 
of  tithes  collected  would  be  i610,267f^0 ;  from  which,  if  wf  deduct  one*tiurd 
as  lay  tithes,  snd  tithe-free  lands,  the  amount  of  tlie  church  titbei  would  bt 
46,844,800  per  snnum.*  The  estimste  of  the  bishops  sees  may  he  §stbered 
from  the  sdmission  of  Dr.  Lushington,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Caaterbui| 
wrsnted  to  borrow  s  certsin  sum  to  slter  snd  improve  l4snbeth  palace^  tbea 
it  came  out  thst  this  see  wss  only  worth  £38,000  per  snnujn.  The  sec  el 
London  is  expected  to  be  msterisUy  incressed  by  the  fslllng  in  ef  leases. 
T|)e  see  of  Winchester  is  supposed  to  be  worth  £50,000  a*year.  In  ooe 
yesr  the  bishop  of  this  diocese  received  upwards  of  £15,000  In  fiacs^  Inr  the 
renewal  of  lesses. 

But  let  us  sscertsin  the  totsl  income  of  sU  the  sees.  In  JAker  ftejit^wf 
heve  suthentic  returns  of  all  bishppricks  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  As  thts 
return  wss  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  future  psynents  of  first  fruits  aad. 
tenths,  we  msy  be  sure  it  is  not  too  much.  By  these  returns  the  see  of  Csa- 
terbury  is  vslued  st  £8,682  18s^  Sd.  per  annum ;  the  see  of  London  at  £XML 
This  wss  St  a  time  when  a  labourer's  wages  wss  only  one  penny  per  day. 
\ . . -^ 

*  It  appeiurs  from  the  returns  thst  one«third  of  the  Isnds  of  Eaglaad  are 
lay  appropristiens,  or  tithe-free,  most  probably  from  the  ssme  csuse.  These 
were  the  lends,  on  the  division  of  the  monasteries,  that  were  divided  hetweta 
the  king,  the  noblee,  and  the  bishops.  The  Qnarterly  Review  states  the 
abbey  lands  at  only  one-tenth,  which  appears  to  be  far  short  of  their  scteal 
state,  according  to  the  reports  to  the  sgricultural  society. 
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Now  it  appears  from  the  admiasUm  of  Dr.  Lushington  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  that  the  present  income  of  thoae  sees  are  £39,000  and  £l4fiQO 
a«year  $  so  that  one  see  has  increased  in  valne  twelve,  and  the  other  more 
than  fourteen  fold;  the  other  bishopricki  have  no  doubt  increased  in  a  simi- 
lar proportion  ;  hence,  as  the  incomes  of  the  twenty«six  sees  in  the  Zrtder 
Hegig  amounts  to  £92,S55  a-year,  their  present  value  cannot  be  less  than 
thirteen  times  that  sum,  or  j^297,il5.  This  does  not  include  the  dignitaries 
and  rectories  annexed  to  these  sees,  or  held  in  commendam,  nor  the  parks, 
mansions,  palaces,  villas,  warrens,  fines  for  renewals,  heriots,  and  other 
manorial  rights,  which  would  make  their  income  equal  to  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion per  annum. 

The  revenues  of  the  deans  and  chapters  may  be  estimated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, which  in  this  valuable  doenment  is  stated  to  be  £38,000  a*year ; 
consequently  they  are  at  present  not  less  than  £405,000  per  annum.  In  the 
public  charities  and  schools,  it  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  education, 
the  clergy  enjoy  the  principal  emoluments,  consisting  of  fellowships,  pro- 
vosts, and  lecturers.  Church  or  surplice  fees,  as  they  are  commonly  called* 
form  another  abundant  source  of  revenue  to  the'clergy.  Originally  surplice 
fees  were  paid  only  by  the  rich,  and  were  Intended  for  charity ;  but  what  waa 
formerly  a  voluntary  gift,  has  been  converted  into  a  demand  ;  and  instead  of 
the  poor  receiving  these  donations,  they  are  pocketed  by  the  clergy.  The 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich  are  now  compelled  to  pay  fees  on  burials,  marriages, 
cbnrchings,  and  christenings*  In  London  the  church  fees  are  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  one*tbird  of  the  priest's  salary.  Besides  the  regular  fee,  it  is 
ueual  on  the  burial  of  opnlent  people,  to  get  a  compliment  of  a  guinea  6r 
more  for  hat-band  and  gloves ;  at  marriages  Ave  guineas ;  and  at  christenings 
a  gttinen.  In  Ireland  the  surplice  fees,  aided  by  a  few  voluntary  gifts,  form 
the  only  msintenanoe  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  The  total  revenue  de- 
rived from  feea  and  gratuities,  is  little  short  of  a  million  a-yesr.  Dr.  Love 
estimated  the  annual  value  of  eaeb  parish  at  4tf40a->year.* 

Easier  offerings  and  oblations  form  another  source  of  ecelesiasticaf^ 
emolnraent.  These  offerings,  or  does  aa they  are  called,  are  certain  cus- 
tomary payments  at  Easter,  and  all  chnrck  feativals,  to  which  every  hc^use- 
holder  is  liable.  Their  amonnt  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  North  they  commonly  pay  sixpences  in  lien  of  an  offering  hen ;  a 
shilling  in  lieu  of  a  goose  or  turkey;  oAe  penny,  called  smoke  penny; 
one  halfpenny  for  every  person  or  commnnicant  above  the  age  of  sixteen, 

*  This  is  not  half  their  value,  according  to  the  annual  report  on  church  ' 
building.  Pari,  pap,  vol.  1,  Sept.  1829.    Most  probably  Love  made  his  cal- 
cnlations  from  the  annual  returns,  in  which  it  has  always  been  the  detigri  of 
the  eltrgy  to  make  it  appear  their  revenues  are  not  what  they  really  are. 
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and  %t>  on.  ThM«  are  tiontUered  tha  tmei^ni  rigktt  of  tbe  dsrgr,  aad  m 
partinacioualjr  lovied  in  aoBio  parte  of  the  KaBgd^or;  thatev^neaif  te 
f  stiroated  at  df  100^000  per  annum.  Th»  foUowing  ia  a  brt«f  lehflMe  of  tir 
rtTonaea  of  tbe  EatabUshed  Clmrcb  of  £n|l«Bd  and  WaBea,  aeeor4la|li 

what  &at  been  desoribed  :— 

Church  tltbe   ^^^,884^00 

Incomes  of  the  bishopv VTfllS 

Aetntes  of  deans  and  chapterff 494/NKI 

*  Glebes  and  parsonage  hoases SSO/HW 

9)trpeeiial  curacies 7^M0 

Benefices,  not  parochial,  £350  each 38^450 

CSmreh  fees  on  burials,  marriages,  christen-  ?        nwi  ooo 
nigi,&c« *. s       **^"^ 

Oblationsf  ofiering8»  and  eomposiUona  fbr{         mnno 
offerings  at  the  four  great  festirals   J  ou,vw 

College  and  school  foundations 683»150 

Lectureships  in  towns  and  populous  places  .*•  €Q^N)0 

Chaplainship  and  officers  to  public  institutions  10,000 

New  churches  and  chapels 91^N8 

Tbe  ntftt  €nMideratl«n  iste  muibcr  «f  p«none  mnewgnt  whom  tie itrt- 
muMof  tbe  ckuMh  are  dmded,  wbteb  ifpeir,  u  ahreedy  tteited,  tvbe  mIt 
7^6Mr  affardiiicp  an  'memm  of  jtf  1,998  to  each  indMdMd.  Sat  wbsi  appeal 
esircofdIiiMfy  le  tfaeir  wMfWl  divlsiM,  witheat  fto^iag  terMtfaops,  vUch 
mse  atod  vevy  aae^iutL  The  efcbdeeseat Tiry  fk«m  J9i»to  £9IOOa-7ar. 
Maep  of  Ibe  deeaeiie%  ench  aa  those  of  Westminster,  Windeor,  8k.  ftsl% 
SeUebnfT,  UbcoIbi  Eseter,  mid  Wells,  are  verfTahwblev  yielding  ti*ar 
pesneaooss  ineomea  of  ^tS/MO,  jfflOgoOO,  jClfiOO,  ^f^990>,  Mi^9b,  urf 
Ml^m  leepectively.  Tbe  prAendwrlee  and  caaomrles  wmrj  la  ameeit  fm 
49I04O  £9,000  a.year.  Seme  of  tbe  prascetonbipe  aee  wettb  not  km  ttei 
J00l^e»pemr ;  end  many  of  tbe  dimioeilersbips,  treasmid^e,  aadsscccs- 
tovsblps,  e0erd  an  ioeome  of  jMM^  jMOO,  and  40808  per  minnm.  8m  if 
ibe  mlaor  a— ens  have  48fQ^  mat  tbs  irlears  ebenl  £96^  Tbspritt^ 
¥ieere«  ebamtMe*  wrf>>tbBUBtai  b»  and  e  mgtety  ei  ottwr  popisfc  nsam,  ■• 
ail  aaipl]r«  tbevgl^  anefoaUp  staMraerated  for  ti^dr  serrkcev. 

]»  tiw  iaeeoiM  of  tbe  paraebW  eleigyt  tharetoaslmilBr  direfsttrM4 
toltartias,  bttag taieemee trm »D00  to SVym e>year.  Tbcsameosy^ 
add  of  tbe  Tieeragea  being  poaaeased  of  immeaae  glebea  or  largse  endewmmti, 
ead  aOBietliaea  both;  while  there  are  aome  reetoriea»  aad  particalarly  tica^ 

•  8000  Olebea  may  be  eatlmatad  at  from  4fiO  to  480  eacb»  m  vwi  wambm 
el  them  are  the  baat  laada  in  tbe  parlshi  aad  eoatOa  fromdO  to900atfii> 
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ag^s,  whose  tith«a  are  in  the  hands  of  laymen,  and  even  without  a  parsonage 
bouse.  In  some  instances  the  defteiency  of  income  has  been  so  great,  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  unite  the  incomes  of  two  or  three  parishes 
to  produce  an  adequate  maintenance.  Bat  our  astonishment  will  be  excited 
when  we  find  from  the  diocesan  returns  in  1809,  5,597  poor  livings,  whose 
incomes  do  not  exceed  £150  per  annum  ;  and  more  than  half  this  number  do 
notexceed£50;  364  do  not  exceed  £40 ;  191  are  not  above  £30  ;  7Snot£20; 
and  12  not  exceeding  £10  per  annum.  It  is  by  comparing  these  poor  livings 
with  the  rich  ones,  and  averaging  the  whole,  that  a  plausible  case  is  often 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  clergy.  One  writer  states  them  at  only  £303  per 
annum  ;  and  another,  adopting  a  different  criterion,  only  £355  each.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  11,34S  benefices,  and  only  7il91  incum- 
bents, and  these  incumbents  engross  the  entire  revenue  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  arising  from  tithe  and  all  other  sources,  and  by  observing  the  total 
revenue  of  the  parochial  clergy,  without  the  incomes  of  bishopricks  and  eccle- 
siastical compositions,  to  be  £8,668,450,  it  gives  £764  annual  value  to  each 
benefice,  and  £1,205  for  the  average  income  of  each  incumbent.  From  this 
enormous  income  the  penurious  stipend  of  £20  or  £40  a-year  paid  by  some 
of  these  beneficed  individuals  to  their  curates,  are  of  course  to  be  deducted.* 


*  The  income  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  17^5,  was  about  £65,500  a-year. 
This  was  divided  amongst  944  ministers ;  and  on  an  average  being  made  it 
amoanted  to  £72  each  per  annum.  In  1887  the  totid  number  of  ministers 
of  the  Kirkf  exclusive  of  all  assistants  and  snccessors,  assistants  and  mis^ 
sionariesy  was  1072.  The  gross  parsonage  or  greater  tiends  (tithes)  in 
Scotland,  amount  to  £347,332  4s«  Id. 


From  parsonage  tiends  ^^179,393  10  3 

—  vicarage  tiends. 

other  sources... 

Annual  value  of  glebes 
— — —  seat  rents 
Ordinary  collections. « 
Extraordinary  ditto .  • 


7179,393 
712 

10  3 
9  8 

51,945 

5  9 

19,068  13  3| 

38,991 

92 

44,394 

23 

12,726 

13  9 

347,232 

4  1 

From  which— 
The  crown  receives....  £45,897  10  1 
Individuals  301,334  14  0 

347,232    4  t 
From  which  the  stipends  paid  are-— 

By  the  crown 30,155  17  8 

Individuals 146,942  16  9 

177,098  14  5 


Their  number  and  value  per  annum— 


At      £50 

Above  50 
80 

2 

and  under  £80  ••••     15 
100-...       8 

100 

150 101 

Under  200 

320 

250 

331 

300 

201 

Broughtup  £978 

Under350     47 

400      13 

450     16 

50U     I 

548  48.  6d 17 


No.  26. 


978 


5  s 


1072 
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The  real  situation  of  the  Paroaiial  Clergy  in  England  and  Wales  m  Am: 
there  are  6,096  reotories,  3,687  vieanigea,  and  3^0  ehorclies  neidwr  xect»* 
rial  or  yieariai — In  ail  1I,7M  ehnrches.  Thaee  ehnxcliea  are  eoataiaed  ia 
10,674  pariehei  and  parochial .chapelriea.  Now  the  whole  of  tfaaae  iOglTl 
heaeficea  are  In  the  hands  of  7fl9l  tacimdiiettta ;  of  theae  tiitre  are  Ji;8MiB> 
dividnala  with  7iOS7  Imnge  9  iS67  witii  1,701  IWIngs ;  909  with  835  limfi; 
64  with  dSO  livinge;  and  If  we  look  Into  the  Eccleataeticml  Diiacloffy, 
we  shall  find  half  the  numbM'  are  ploralista^  who  bare  gives  boad  aai 
oath  to  officiate  i»  the  retpectWc  pariahea  to  which  they  were  a|»poi]itaA! 
Soaae  are  rectors  In  one  place^  vicars  la  another,  aadeurmcae  at  aaathar. 
Others  hold  three  or  four  rectories,  be^des  vicaxages  and  cliapabiaa.  9mm 
bold  two  Tloarages,  a  rectory,  and  a  chapdry.  In  fact  they  are  bald  ia  eiwy 
possible  combination ;  and  yet  the  greater  part  of  theaa  do  not  raaide  apoa 
any  of  their  preferments. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subjeci,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  the  coaditieB 
of  the  cnratesy  those  who  perform  the  principal  dutiea  of  die  cbnrcb ;  and 
then  to  make  seme  observations  on:  a  remarkable  subject  Id  oenaectieB  wiA 
tills,  (we  allnde  to  Qneen  Aane'a  bounty,)  which,  if  I*  bad  net  been  pttisHid 
to  the  nefarionaTiewa  of  selfish  policy^  migbl  have  been  tbe  nea»s  of  not 
only  relieving  the  poor  clergy,  wboeeineemeewere  ksa  tba»  iBfil^per  aasam^ 
but  might  also  have  been  tbe  Instmaasttt  of  catabliahiag  a  aebeol  la  every 
parish  in  the  KIngdott.  In  a  parliamentary  paper^  ordered  to  be  priaftsd 
in  1030,  containing  the  diocesan  retavna  of  the  number  of  curatea,  aad  Ibdv 
stipends,  we  find  that  out  of  4,a6iindimduaU  of  thiaclaaa»  there  wwe  M^ 
with  salaries  not  exceedittg  JfiC^,  and  o&^  84  ent  ef  tbe  whole 
ceeding  XliSO ;  there  were  69  with  Incoasea  betmuea  J90  ai 
between  jf  10  and  «$S0. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  applicatlo&  and  erlgiaof  what  ia  caAled  i^aam  Aaae't 
bounty,  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers  i  for  according  to  the  valnatioa 
in  the  King's  book,  the  first  fruits  were  paid«  aa  the  let  of  eiu^k^k  u^  jt, 
to  ^  tbe  great  aid,  reHei;  and  supportaaoe  of  the  inestimable  cbargse  ef  te 
erown.  First  frultSt  as  la  well  known,  are  the  first  year's  whole  profit  or 
value  of  any  spirltaal  preferment;  the  tenths  ace  the  tenth  part  ef  tfaeaa- 
nual  value  of  each  living.  Both  first  fruits  and  tenths  were  formerly  paid 
to  the  pope.*    The  filet  were  paid  to  bim  on  promotion  to  any  new  bencioe» 

*  In  the  year  1714i  when  Queen  Anne's  bounty  began  to  be  diatributad, 
there  were—         1,071  livings  not  more  than  £\<i  a  year. 

1,167 «0     — 

M6 »    — 

1,10^ 40     — 

884 60     - 

It  is  reported  thai  the  clergy  are  indebted  to  Bishop  Bnmet  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  first  fruits  and  tontha,  for  that  both  Queen  Sliaabetb 
and  Queen  Anne  did  not  think  it  proper  to  be  considered  te  htad  of  the 
church,  and  to  receive  dues  that  were  claimed  by  tlie  pope. 
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lind  th«  tenth  waa  an  annnal  income  Uz  of  ten  per  cent  out  of  the  reveauea 
of  the  clergy.    Aa  the  clergy  wonld,  although  it  was  contrary  la  Um^  persist 
%B  the  payment  of  these  foreign  esacttona,  Henry  VIU.  determined,  en  tim 
^oeoltttion  of  the  monaaterieev  to  keep  them  oadec  the  yoke  to  whiohthey  had 
volantariiy  subjected  themselves,  and  annexed  the  revenue  arising  f«om  first 
fraita  and  tenths,  to  the  crown ;  with  the  exception  of  aU  vicaragea  linder  ten 
pounds,  and  rectoriea  under  ten  marks  per  annum.    And.  from,  thia  time 
(excepting  during  the  reign  of  Mary,)  it  continued  till  the  9nd  year  of  (^een 
Anne,  17O8,  when  an  Act  was  passed*  giving  to  a  corporation  which  waa  tq 
be  erected  for  the  augsMatatton.  of  smidl  ll▼ins^  the  whole  of  the  fisst  fruit* 
sad  tendis,  (thia  is  what  ie  called  Queen  Anne's  bounty,)  amonnling  al  thai 
lime  to  about  €144MO  per  annum.    It  has  been  subsequently  ioorewedby 
a  grant  of  ^eiO^^OOO  per  annum  from  Parliament,  and  ttie  donatiofts  oi 
individuals.    By  another  Act  of  this  Queen,  the  biahopa  are  lequired  ^ 
9atk9  pf  wifne^see,  to  ascertain  the  clear  improved  yeariy  valMe  of  every 
benefice  with  incomes  not  exceeding  ^660  per  MMM^fft^  and  to  oertily  thtt,  samn 
to  the  Bxehequeis  in  order  lo  bediaoharged  fmm  tiie  paymenlof  flnt  fruits ; 
and  aH  above  that  value  to  contribute  by  the  payment  of  Atsl  Iruita  and 
tenths.    It  appears  that  the  object  of  the  Queen  and  the  legislalure  at  thia 
time,  was  to  eeUblish  a  ftmd  forlbe  rsKef  of  Me  peer  0^^ ;  butt  the  seal 
and  only  effect  hao  been,  to  relieve  the  rich  cki^y  6KNn.a.chaoge,  to.  wiikh 
by  law  they  were  liable.    In  tiie  S6th  of  Meoty.VIU.  a  proviaioA  maa  made 
Ibr  revising,  f^m  time  to  time,  tiie  valuations  under  which  the  first  fsuits 
and  tenths  were  paid;  but  in  enaeting  this  newlajr,  a  clans*  was  artfully 
introduced^  by  which  the  paysseat  of-  these  duea*  were  to  bw  made  pfirffftutU 
attk€  9rigintUra»9'tfv9hMH9n  /  for  even  at  this  early  date  it  appears  the 
value  of  the  livings  had  increased  more  than  double.    However,  aa  this  por* 
tton  of  tiie  hereditary  revenue  was'  for  tke  benefit  of  the  pAor  clergy^  th« 
artifice  was  unnoticed.    At  tile  Hme  when  the  bounty  fund  waa  eatablishe^ 
tiiere  were,  according  to  the  returns,  M07  poor .  iivinga,  wjtfi,  incQm^s 
not  exceeding  £90  per  annum,  and  the  gradual  iaeveMe  ok  the  fund, 
tbrough  tiie  mancnuvring  of  the  managees,  altliough  sidsd  by  parUam^t, 
would  not  rabe  them  to  £150  in  two  eenturies*.   Under  Iheae  oircwnstaftoes 
mt  might  suppose  the  governors  and  the  leglslatuse,  by  wbem  tha  disysaal 
of  the  ftaid  was  superintended,  would  have  asade  aome  inquiiy  iftte  Ihe  qoo- 
dition  of  these  livings,  as  some  of  them  were  of  very  small  extent,  and  cosh 
tained  a  smatt  population.    In  others  the  p<^»>alioa  was  minievoua,  and  the 
parishes  so  large  that  they  might  have  been  advantageously  subdmdcd  $  and 
had  it  not  been  fbr  the  fraudulent  subtraction  of  the  higher  clergy  from  the 
burthen  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  tiieir  poor  brethren^  there  would  be 
no  need  of  applying  for  parliamentary  aid ;  for  if  the  first  (k>uits  and  teatha 
bad  been  paid  subsequently  to  tiie  gift  of  Queen  Ana^,  accordieg  to.  the  rata 
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the  law  provided,  that  is  according  to  the  real  value  of  ike  henefieee^  inaleai 
of  a  million  and  a  halff  at  leaat  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  would  have  hcen 
received  from  these  taxes,  (see  BdMmrgk  Rewiew^  No.  7M  &  sum  not  odIj 
adequate  to  remove  poverty  from  all  the  poor  livings  in  the  Kiagdomp  hat 
to  eetahUek  eehoeU  in  every  pariek^  and  a  surplus  besides  for  building  addi- 
tional churches,  or  for  any  other  useful  purpose. 

In  the  Parliamentary  paper,  No.  116,  sessions  1615,  we  have  an  account  of 
the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  this  generous  gift.  The  governors  of  the 
bounty  have  distributed  a  part  of  their  money  in  sums  of  X900  on  any  poor 
living,  to  which  a  private  person  would  give  an  equal  sum ;  the  rest  and 
greater  part  is  divided  by  lot,  allowing  each  poor  living  to  take  an  equal 
chance  for  a  ^(900  prise,  without  any  regard^to  the  urgency  of  the  clainu  \Sf 
to  the  year  18 If  they  had  amassed  in  this  way  7|3S3  augmentations  of  £W\ 
but  in  the  way  of  allotment,  some  of  the  least  populous  parishes  were  ci- 
ceedingly  prosperous.  A  few  instances  may  suffice  to  shew  how  varied  and 
ilUmanaged  has  been  the  bounty  bestowed. 

In  the  diocese  of  Chichester,  for  instance,  the  rectory  of  Hardham,  which 
in  1811  contained  89  inhabitants,  has  received  six  augmentations,  or  £1,900. 
The  vicarage  of  Loddington,  with  48  inhabiUnts,  has  had  £1^00.  la  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  Bremilham,  which  contained  14  persons,  drew  a  priie. 
Portwood  drew  another, with  IS  persons.  Calstone  had  jff  1,SOO  with  oaly  19. 
In  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  St.  Swithen's,  with  84  persons,  received 
^9800 ;  and  J0SOO  has  been  sent  to  Ewhurst,  which  has  7  persons  only,  st 
the  same  time  the  living  is  returned  worth  £99  per  annum.  In  the  diocese 
of  York,  Butterwick,  with  6S  persons,  has  had  five  prises;  while  Annkj, 
with  8,941  persons,  and  Allendale,  with  S«884,  have  gatocd  only  one  cscL 
In  cities  and  towns  the  same  random  plan  of  augmentations  has  been  pnnsed. 
In  fact  the  whole  of  the  returns  are  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  church,  wbsie 
ministry  appears  void  of  brotherly  compassion,  or  Christiatt  love,  either  for 
their  own  fraternity,  or  their  flocks. 

In  the  management  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty  in  Ireland,  we  may  resurk 
that  a  similar  custom  formerly  previdled  in  both  countries,  with  this  dUTer^ 
ence,  that  the  Irish  clergy  paid  in  lieu  of  a  tenth,  only  a  twentieth  of  tbc 
value  of  each  benefice  to  the  pope.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
papal  rights  were  extinguished,  an  Act  was  passed  for  annexing  to  the 
crown  the  revenue  arising  from  first  fruits  and  tenths ;  and  the  name  previ* 
sion  was  made  as  In  England,  for  ascertaining  from  time  to  time,  their  real 
annual  value.  TUa  arrangement  continued  till  the  year  1710,  when  Queea 
Anne,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  remitted  the  twentieth  ta 
the  clergy,  rich  and  poor,  without  distinction ;  and  gave  thfe  first  fruits  slosa 
to  form  a  fund  for  church  building,  purchasing  glebes  and  glebe»hoQfe«, 
angmentiBg  poor  liviogs,  and  other  ecclesiastical  improvements.    The  na- 
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tiagement  of  this  fund  was  vested  in  trustees,  consisting  of  higher  church 
dignitaries,  and  principal  law  officers  of  the  crown,  who  were  empowered  to 
search  out  thejtut  and  true  value  of  the  benefices  on  which  they  were  to  levy 
the  first  year's  income  from  each  incumbent  as  he  came  into  possession. 
The  valuation  under  which  the  first  fruits  were  levied,  when  they  were 
given  to  tlie  trustees,  was  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  they  were 
low,  and  did  not  include  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  benefices  of  Ireland. 
It  was  of  course  the  duty  of  the  board  of  first  fruits  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  fund,  to  remedy  these  inaccuracies,  and  supply  the  omissions  in  the 
original  valuation,  but  this  has  never  been  done ;  and  up  to  the  present  time 
the  first  fruits  are  levied  according  to  the  defective  valuation  in  the  time  of  the 
reformation.    Owing  to  this  mode  of  procedure,  instead  of  the  first  fruits 
being  the  real  value  of  the  vacant  benefices  and  dignities,  it  is  a  mere  nominal 
sum  paid  by  the  clergy.    The  Bishop  of  Derry,  with  a  revenue  of  £12,000 
a-year,  paid  only  £250  first  fruiu ;  the  See  of  Clogher,  worth  ^7«000,  paid 
only  £350 ;  and  the  See  of  Cloyne,  worth  £6,000,  paid  only  j^lO  lOi.    It  is 
calculated,  that  at  a  fair  valuation  of  Irish  benefices,  omitting  those  under 
XI 50  a-year,  the  first  fruits  would  probably  produce  from  £40,000  to  £50,000 
a-year ;  whereas  in  the  ten  years  ending  January  1830,  they  only  produced 
£5,142  I5s.,  from  which  £740  was  deducted  for  salaries.  (See  ParUameniary 
Paper^  May  18, 1830.)    During  this  period  of  ten  years,  15  bisbopricks,  and 
4  archbishopricks,  had  become  vacant.    The  most  remarkable  incident  la 
these  annals,  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason*s  endeavours  to  obtain  a  more 
authentic  valuation.    When  the  subject  began  to  excite  attention,  this  gen« 
tleman  (the  words  of  whose  patent  empowered  him  "  to  levy,  collect,  receive, 
and  examine  the  just  and  true  value  of  first  fruits,")  preferred  a  memorial 
to  the  Board,  setting  forth  his  authority,  and  expressing  his  willingness  to 
exercise  it  as  his  duty  required.    The  announcement  caused  not  a  little 
alarm ;  the  four  archbishops  at  the  time,  not  having  paid  in  their  arrears,  a 
report  was  made  to  the  local  government,  who,  after  referring  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney  and    Solicitor  Generals    for  their   opinions,   intimated  to 
Mr.  Mason  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  design  of  enforcing  payment  of  the 
first  fruits  at  their  real  value,  they  would  deprive  him  of  hi$  patent  office^ 
which  he  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.    So  the  matter  ended,  the  rich 
clergy  enjo3ring,  undiminished,  their  princely  revenues,  and  the  publio 
remaining  liable  to  the  burthen  of  contributing  towards  the  purchase  of 
glebes,  and  houses  for  the  Irish  parsons,  many  of  whom  have  already  half  a 
dozen  houses,  and  reside  in  none  of  them,  and  4,000  acres  of  glebes. 

The  funds  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  governors  are  very  considerable ; 
not  long  since  they  advanced  a  loan  to  repair  the  palace  of  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  has  £32,000  a-year,  but  is  too  poor  to  repair  his 
t>wn  house  ;  and  it  is  said  they  have  come  to  a  resolution  to  discourage,  as 
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much  aB  positbie,  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  to  make  certain  allovaoccs  to 
clergymen  with  small  livings,  from  the  dividends  of  the  stock  in  the  pablk 
funds.  By  this  latter  proceeding,  the  heads  of  the  church  have  tbemselvsi 
begun  to  pay  the  clergy  out  of  the  funded  property,  thereby  affording  sa 
example  of  the  practicability  of  this  mode  of  paying  the  clergy  generally, 
in  preference  to  tithes,  and  a  forced  maintenance  from  lands,  irfaicb  appesn 
too  great  a  hardship  on  the  labouring  farmer ;  and  it  is  impolitic  to  tax  that 
industry  which  feeds  the  people* 

The  situation' of  the  clergy  of  the  city  of  London  being  different  from  tbst 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  we  will  give  a  short  history  of  the  **fire  act ' 
clergy,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  cos- 
tin  ual  altercations  took  place  between  the  citizens  and  their  pastors,  relative 
to  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues.  To  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  the  37di 
of  Henry  YIII.  established  a  commission,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  the  arch- 
bishop, who  had  full  power  to  give  to  their  decrees  the  form  of  law,  if  they  were 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  before  March  1545.  By  a  decree  of  this 
commission,  the  tithes  of  buildings  and  houses  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  2s.  9d. 
for  every '20s.  of  yearly  rent,  and  2d.  for  each  family  for  the  four  yearly 
offerings.  Great  disputes  arose  between  the  inhabitants  and  tithe- 
holders,  respecting  the  validity  of  this  decree ;  for  it  appears,  on  the  antbo- 
rity  of  Mac  Dougall,  (see  Young* 9  Common  Pleasy  May  26, 1826,)  that  it  was 
never  enrolled  according  to  the  obligation  of  the  Act,  which  conseqaeatiy 
negatives  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rentil. 
Some  of  the  parishes  have  obtained  local  acts  for  themselves  ;  yet  in  others 
it  remains  in  fierce  litigation.  This  claim  of  2s.  9d.  is  what  the  clergy  csll 
their  ancient  rights.  According  to  the  report  of  the  tithe  committee  of  the 
city,  it  appears  that  la.  in  the  pound  would  now  yield  an  income  io  the 
poorest  pai'ithes  of  ^500  per  annum  ;  and  an  assessment  of  2s.9d.iroald 
raise  the  lowest  income  to  £1,400  a-year.  But  it  appears  that efci the 
37th  of  Henry  did  not  intend  to  vest  in  the  clergy  the  26. 9d.  for  their  ovs 
exclusive  maintenance,  but  also  fur  relieving  the  poor,  and  repairing  the 
churches.  Yet  this  part  of  the  application  has  been  always  wisely  keptoit 
of  sight,  and  the  parishioners  have  apparently  acquiesced  in.  their  pretended 
rights.  This  practice  continued  till  the  great  fire,  which  laid  the  major  pvt 
of  the  city  in  ashes,  burning  down  or  damaging  eighty-five  parish  churches. 
After  this  catastrophe,  the  legislatare  enacted  that  some  of  the  parishes 
which  had  been  destroyed  should  be  united,  that  only  fifty-one  churchei 
should  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  ministers  of  these  churches  should  receive, 
in  lieu  of  their  former  allowance,  certain  fixed  sums,  levied  by  an  equal 
pound  rate  on  the  houses.  This  was  in  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  Charles  IT. 
termed  the  ^  fire  act.''  The  clergy  who  were  subject. to  the  provision  of 
this  Act,  were  perfectly  satisfied  until  the  effects  of  the  fire  disappeared,  theo 
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renU  of  houses  advanced  and  the  city  prospered  again.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  the  ancient  righto  were  again  demanded,  instead  of 
the  pound  rate ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  poor 
eltrgy,  as  they  called  themselves,  parliament  made  valuable  additions  to 
their  salaries.  The  lowest  incomes  were  raised  to  X200  a^year,  and  many 
of  the  large  parishes  to  nearly  £600^  exclusive  of  surplice  fees,  and  other 
valuable  emoluments.  In  1817  they  applied  for  a  further  augmentotion,  but 
this  application  was  refused.  In  1818  they  came  forward  a  third  time  with 
their  famous  petition  about  the  loss  of  tlieir  *«  ancient  rights!"  Parliament 
referred  their  petition  to  a  committee,  where  it  was  soon  discovered  their 
**  ancient  righU ''  had  no  foundation,  and  that  they  never  were  entitled  to 
38.  9d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rental,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  with  the  37tb  of 
Henry  VIII.  they  had  nothing  to*  do,  unless  they  divided  it  Mcith  the  poor, 
and  the  repair  of  the  churches,  as  the  fire  act  set  aside  and  repealed  all 
former  granto.  Various  other  disclosures  were  made  to  the  committee, 
namely,  of  the  thirijf-five  poor  eUrgjfmen  who  signed  the  petition,  none  of 
tbem,  on  an  average,  received  less  than  iS^KK)  a^year,  twenty-five  out 
of  the  number  were  pluralisto,  and  not  a  few  of  them  (some  of  the  largest  in 
the  profession,)  received  annually  iS  1,200,  iSl«500,  and  even  ^2,000,  while 
they  did  not  pay  their  curates  more  than  £60,  iS70,  or  iS80  a-year.  Instead 
of  residing  in  the  parsonage  house  amongst  the  parishioners,  the  parsonage 
bouses  of  many  were  let  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  for  counting- 
houses  or  warehouses ;  for  which  they  received  exorbitant  rente  of  from 
^200  to  ^300  a-year.  A  late  writer  has  stoted,  ""  that  the  incumbento  of 
London  are  usually  careful  to  select  curates,  whose  abilities  are  not  likely  to 
eclipse  their  own  ;  and  some  do  not  stop  here,  but  actually  make  personal  ap- 
pearance an  object  of  consideration.  Hence,  many  parishesy  in  order  to  have 
a  tolerable  discourse  once  on  a  Sunday,  and  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  for  a 
preacher,  go  to  the  expense  of  paying  an  e<rening  lecturer  of  their  own  choice. 
But  here  again  they  are  often  disappointed,  as  the  rector  or  vicar  frequently 
refuses  to  allow  him  to  preach  in  his  pulpit."  The  same  account  states, 
**that  much  of  the  spiritual  duty  In  the  metropolis  is  performed  by  job- 
parsons.  These  are  unfortunate  men,  who,  being  without  patronage,  influ- 
ence, or  connexion,  are  consequently  unprovided  with  a  regular  curacy  or 
benefice ;  some  of  them  have,  probably,  been  cast  on  the  world  from  an 
unlucky  adventure  at  college,  an  ungovernable  propensity  to  strong  cordials, 
or  the  untoward  issue  of  some  love  affair  in  their  native  parishes  \  but  from 
whatever  cause,  there  are  numbers  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  who  may  generally  be  known  by  their  care-worn  appearance,  soiled 
linen,  and  thread-bare  clothes.  Like  coopers,  carpenters,  and  other 
branches  of  operatives,  they  have  their  houses  of  call,  where  they  gain 
information  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  employment,  and  the  current  rate  of 
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remuneration.  To  these  placet  the  rectora  and  vicars  of  London  resorti 
when  from  indisposition,  (which  is  the  usual  pretext,)  or  some  unloicaees 
emergency,  they  require  a  deputy  or  assistant  to  perform  the  morning  aciric*. 
In  this  resource  they  are  seldom  disappointed,  for  unfortunately  the  market 
is  o^rerstocked  with  labourers  in  the  vineyard  ;  and  the  unatUcbed  sons  of 
the  church  may  always  be  met  with  in  readiness,  like  so  many  tickct-port^rs, 
for  a  half-crown  or  dollar  engagement."  Prom  these  traits  we  may  observe 
how  degraded  is  the  discipline  and  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  service  Is 
performed,  considering  the  immense  revenues  of  the  eatabHshed  chareli.  H 
must  be  alarming  and  disgusting  to  her  best  friends  to  think  howherintcresls 
have  been  neglected  by  those  who  have  been  revelling  in  her  wealth.  It  is 
therefore  obligatory  both  on  bishops  and  incumbents,  that  neither  parsonage- 
house  or  church  should  fall  to  decay ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  arc  3,000 
churches  and  chapels  to  which  neither  house  or  glebe  is  attached ;  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  parishes  without  a  church,  though  the  tithe  in  these  parishes 
it  collected  with  as  much  rigour  as  in  the  rest. 

In  the  ftrtile  county  of  Kent,  there  are  thirteen  paHebet  which  have  no 
churches  at  all,  and  forty-four  parishes,  each  having  leas  than  100  ioMii- 
tants,  many  of  whom  seldom  see  a  minister,  and  yet  have  tithes  exacted  fross 
them  to  the  last  blade  of  grass.  Under  such  a  system  it  is  not  surprising 
that  dissenters  increase  and  multiply.  The  Independents,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists  alone,  have  6,056  congregations ;  and  the  number  of  dissenteit  in 
the  Kingdom  is  very  considerable.  Their  meeting-houtea  contsln  oiofe 
seat-room  than  churches  in  the  same  space  ;  consequently  they  will  aecoBH 
modate  a  larger  number  of  persons,  and  they  generally  command  a  oiore 
numerous  congregation.  A  dissenting  minister  cannot  anbeiat  withoat  a 
large  audience ;  but  the  income  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd  is  se- 
cure, whether  he  has  any  hearers  at  all,  or  even  a  church  to  preach  in.' 

*  <*  We  of  the  Established  Church  "  (says  Burnet,  and  David  Simpson  ases 
nearly  the  same  words,)  ^  have  so  long  boasted  of  the  excellence  oC  oar 
church,  congratulated  ourselves  so  frequently  upon  our  happy  condltios, 
and  paid  ourselves  so  many  compliments  upon  the  unparallelled  purity  of 
our  hierarchy,  that  a  stranger  would  be  led  to  conclude,  that  ours  most 
I  be  the  holiest,  happiest,  and  most  flourishing  church  upon  the  face  of  the 

I  earth  ;  whereas,  when  you  go  into  our  stately  and  magnificent  cathedrsls, 

and  other  sacred  edifices,  you  find  them  almost  empty  and  forsaken— at  best 
all  is  deadness  and  lukewarmness,  both  with  priest  and  people."  Again  he 
states,  **  that  ovr  church  confirmations  are  frequently  a  burlesque,  our  ordi< 
nations  disorderly,  and  our  visitations  riotous  and  intemperate.  The  parioB 
and  his  wardens  must  have  a  good  soaking  together  once  a  year  at  least 
I  observed  too,  on  taking  a  circuit  round  our  two  English  Univeiaifiei, 
a  greater  degree  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  prevail  among  the  conmon  peo- 
ple there,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country." 
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The  stiucture  of  churches  is  also  contrary  to  gospel  order  ;  the  system  of 
proprietary  peirs,  iriitch  are  frequently  empty,  and  locked  up  to  prfvent  in- 
trusion ;  and  the  vast  space  taken  tip  by  the  mayor's  pe^r,  the  church- 
wardens pev,  or  eome  great  personages  and  the  parish  officials,  leave  little 
accommodation  for  the  poor,  and  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  be  incom- 
moded,  either  by  standing  in  the  aisles,  or  driven  to  what  U  called  the  free 
aeatSy  where  they  can  neither  hear  or  see;  and  these  are  generally  very  un* 
comforUble.*  And  laatly,  it  appears  from  the  authority  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  ecdeaiastieal  policy,  that  a  religionaettaUithiBeBt  of  any  kind  !b  no  part 
of  cfanatianity,  which  at  best  it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it ;  that  a 
church  establishment  is  founded  solely  on  its  utility  (according  to  their  own 
advocate,  Dr.  Paley,)  that  the  public  endowment  of  any  church  implies  it  is 
intended  to  be  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  public  good ;  that  the  en« 
dowments  of  the  Church  of  England  were  not  originally  granted  for  the 
•ttpport  of  a  parUcnlar  sect,  but  the  original  imtentioa  was  a  provisioii 
for  the  maimenaDce  of  the  poor,  or  as  a  svbsUtate  for  diose  pablic  taxes 
whose  pressure  on  the  springs  and  sources  of  industry,  tend  to  produce 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  new  churches  erected  under  the  aa« 
thority  of  the  commissioners,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  granting  them 
£1,900^000,  besides  voluntary  contribnlaons,  towards  the  vndeitaklngs  which 
have  been  strenuously  pressed  on  the  varioiis  parishes  by  direction  of  the 
bishops,  as  pious  charity,  the  expenses  of  these,  with  their  clerks,  survey- 
ors, &c.,  costs  the  country  iUfidO  a-year.  They  have  built  100  churches 
and  chapels,  and  upwards  of  100  more  are  In  progress.  The  commissioners 
being  recently  Incorporated,  in  all  probability  their  labours  will  be  pro- 
tracted for  a  number  of  years.  Had  the  rich  clergy  contrived  this  outlay  to 
have  been  paid  from  the  first  fruit  fund,  without  an  additional  tax  on  the 
public,  It  would  have  been  a  favourable  omen  that  they  were  sealous  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  However,  the  first  cost  Is  not  the  only  outlay  that  a 
future  generation  will  have  to  experience ;  all  these  churches  and  chapels 
must  be  kept  In  repair  by  rates  levied  on  the  parishioners.  In  the  next 
place  the  stipends  of  the  ministers,  clerks,  beadles,  pew-owners  and  sex- 
tons, are  to  be  provided  for  by  an  Income  from  the  rent  of  pews,  Instead  of 
deducting  It  out  of  the  Income  of  the  rector  or  vicar ;  and  If  the  parishioners 
desire  a  tikird  service  on  the  Sabbath,  they  must  contribute  additional  for 
that.  By  the  lectureships  In  towns  and  populous  places,  another  source  of 
income  to  the  clergy  is  obtained ;  where  there  is  no  endowment  for  a  lecturer, 
and  the  Inhabitants  desire  an  additional  service  to  the  ordinary  church  ser- 
vice, It  must  be  paid  for  accordingly. 
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jiational  poverty  aad  embarraasiMiit^  and  at  tbe  aame  tioie  for  die  cappart 
and  difiuaion  of  the  goap^  9  that  in  oanaequenoe  oar  cpiacefaKaa  1 
meat  ia  not  an  esaentlal  part  of  retigion^  but  ontf  a  BMona  of  1 
and  its  policy  and  duration  oug^  to  be  detexnuaed  aoklf  by  ita  baaiJBf  «i 
the  public  interesta ;  and  that  on  any  fkitnre  interlefenee  vitb  tketeveaiai 
of  the  church,  the  most  important  considerationa  arOi  that  if  they  aie  appio- 
priated  to  the  aid  and  maintenance  of  religion,  they  ahoaidvontribBtalatIa 
aupport  of  the  paatore  and  teaefaers  of  cMsttanityv  without  ^afinetiwcC 
aect;  and  that  the  amount  and  pioportion  to  wUeh  they  >  are  a»  appN» 
priated,  ought  to  be  determined  by  one  aoleobjaetf  the  aimof  true  leiiglm 
— gavernment,  law^  and  ercry  aocial  inetitntitoa^  bdnff  eosnected  iriihibi 
general  prosperity  and  happlneta  of  the  people.  Fnrthcs,  it  baa  here  hco» 
tained  by  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  tenure  of  ohurch  prafcitf, 
that  it  baa  always  been  consideied  public  property,  and  dealt  arUih  as  'such  ia 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  by  the  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  George  HI. 
and  ly. ;  and  the  same  policy  has  been  pmrsned  towaida  eoeteslaatieslpas- 
aeraions  in  every  European  State  I  ooaaequently  the  legidatttfef  ^ 
a  proviaion  for  the  life  intereata  of  the  present  poeaeaaaan  of  itm 
revenues,  as  waa  done  at  the  time  of  tbe  relonBaUoa»  ia  amhoiiaedhyyU' 
cedent,  and  the  example  of  other  nations,  to  introduce  a  new  diapesitisa  sf 
clerical  endowment^  more  peculiariy  adapted  to  the  paeaeat  tiase,  audi*  Ae 
general  interests  of  the  eoBmunityt  ^7  viueb  meana  aevesal  flBflKonsuf  pab* 
lie  expenditure  might  be  saved,  aad  applied  mere  agreeably  to  tfispiesiit 
condition  of  society  $  aad  at  the  same  timeagiealer  enesnr  might  beMmed 
among  the  teachers  of  all  coflsamnltiea. 

The  infinence  of  the  tithe  ayatem,  and  the  present  modo  of  i 
the  pastors  and  teachers  of  religion,  have  an  iig«ria«s 
forts  of  the  poor,  and  give  ua  an  erioneons  anddegiadsd  ohaaaflAeKaaoi 
This  iniiuence  effects  medMutical,  as  wett  mm  agricnlftaraLiabonr,  J>y  1 
ing  provisions  one*tentii  dearer  than  they  wouM  be  o«bec«riae».  as  i 
people  must  have  wagea  in  proportion,  or  they  eanaot  anppoil  tbcmsaif  9 
and  they  must  either  starve  or  go  into. the  union.  Tn  pair  tkese  lbs 
manufacturer  must  chaige  higher  for  his  goods,  or  ceaaa  to  casiy  onbia  to 
siness.  The  result  is  that  the  poor  oonausMta  at  home  anitherebf  ehflttftd 
more  for  their  clothes  #nd  furniture,  and  their  employ m  are  tsndsrsaid  in 
foreign  aaarkets }  from  whence  arises  their  f^quent  banikmplsyt '  miA  f^ 
cauaes  thousands  of  worlipeopls  to1>e  thrown  out  of  esspley. 
statement  will  shew  how  the  poor  and  labouring  elaaaes  < 
the  maintensnoe  of.  the  elergy  by  the  onnctian  of  ^the^.Jse  It.-ni 
spsyids  68.  per  weelc  only  in  previaionai  he  paya d»M^ oqfnagAiCtUhr  j^if iilfc 
per  weelc, hts  Ux  is  j^  9s.  a*year;  il  Ms.,  per  wedc,  xt^omoiinliltOiil  is.  - 
a-year ;  and  so  on  in  proportiont  besides  paying  liiaafaaaeoC'dll  paliiasm*?  • 
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Ury  grants  to  the  hieraireliy,  church-riiites,  Easter  does«*  &e.;  aad  tbe  poor 
man  Dseelves  no  rcanoeration  by  ail  tbis  outlay-^-Hio  education  or  care  of 
veligiow  inslniclkm****]ia  may*  do  just  as  he  pleases ;  and  at  last*  wiiaterer 
life  he  »ay  lead,  if  be  has  not  coamittad  those  errors  enumerated  in  the 
canoDf  he  dies  aad  is  buried  with  the  usual  rites  of  the  Estafolished  Church, 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life :  f  and  for  this 
stfsaraooe  his  relations  and  friends  must  pay  a  tee,  or  he  be  denied  inter- 
uoii  in  the  consecrated  ground.  The  errors  of  the  fistablbhed  Church  in 
«»»articies  only,  namely,  baptism  ssd  the  burial  of  the  dead,  do  more  in* 
jttry  to  the  eaitse  of  thft  Bedeemer*  than  all  the  opposition  of  infidels  aud 
deisls ;  for  in  the  fint  they  take  a  false  position,  admitting  what  eirery  one 
IcoAws  cannot  be  true,  that  baptism  is  regeneration ;  and  in  the  second  deny 
the  positive  tealimony  of  the  scriptures,  that  "  every  man  that  worketh  evil, 
to  the  Jew  fitfst,  and  also  to  the  Gentile,"  tribulation  and  wrath  are  recorded 
against  hia. 

Let  us  ezjualae  how  the  various  officers  of  the  church  perform  their  trust* 
Sir  Robert  Peel  deolared  in  parliaaMnt  that  the  ministers  of  the  church  in 
ledaad  were  eitlier  spending  thmr  incomes  in  places  of  mere  amusement^ 
•r  tteglectittf  tike  personal  discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties,  and  were  not 

*The  follofwing  armies  are  titheable  by  law:  corn  of  all  descriptions, 
hay,  (first  aad  second  wops,)  turnips,  potatoes,  beaas,  peas,  ^over,  cinque* 
fbU,  fetehes,  rape  seedt  f^ra,  heath,  fane,  broom-wood,  underwood,  branchea 
of  tknber,  and  all  wood  eat  ander  tweatyyears  of  age,  hops,  apples,  garden 
plants  and  herbs,  honey  and  wax,  milk  and  eheeset  lambs,  calves,  colts,  pigs, 
liesM,  geese,  dacks,  8wan%  turkeys,  proftto  of  eora  milk  and  of  fish,  copper, 
tto,coal^isoa  and  lead  mines,  &e.  The  state  clergy  claim  a  tithe  of  the 
piroda«t4>taUr those  articles  raised,  reared,  or  dug  in  the  country,  without 
eapeadhig  a  sfailllag  upon  them  in  capital,  labour,  or  rent;  tliey  do  not 
deasaadateDthparteltholaBd,^aora  tenth  part  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
caltivatDr,  but  a  teath  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  such  as  one 
shoekrof  wheat  pat  of  every  tea,  oae  ton  of  hay  out  of  every  ten,  or  one  sack 
of  potatoes  oat  of  every  ten  raised  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  husbandman. 
Aad  if'  they  d»  not  receive  these  produetioss  in  kind,  they  demand  their 
valua  Hi  moaeyf  and  often  considerably  beyond  it ;  tfaareCore  tithe  Is  not  in 
r«Iity  a  tax  upon  lead,  but  on  the  outlay  aad  labour  of  the  cultivator. 

^  la  the  service  of  tlie  burial  of  the  dead,  the  bodies  of  all  persons,  how* 
evap^teaeiM  their  lives  may  have  been,  are  committed  to  the  ground  la 
tb^aoM  andicextaiu'hopeof  tiM  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  provided  their 
ereOM 'are  ttOi those  meatioaed  in  tiM  oanon,  these  are  the  omission  of  bs|N. 
tism^  ^heioci  luviagbeanr  exoommunieeted,.  or  having  committed  /e^H2e»sr; 
and  in  either  bl  these 'Ctaes  thie  burial  service  is  omitted. 
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fulfilling  the  conditions  on  which  the  endowments  of  theDr  benefices  vere 
given  ;  and  a  law  should  he  passed  to  remove-  these  unftl^htly  defects  !o  the 
Church  of  Ireland ;  and  with  his  full  consent,  that  law  ahoftld  apply  not 
merely  to  future,  but  to  every  existing  incumbent ;  there  was  no  vested  in* 
terest  that  could  be  pleaded  against  the  performance  of  the  high  tmti,  for 
which  alone  that  interest  was  given.  This  agrees  with  the  stiH  Mder 
declaration  of  Paley,  that  ''when  a  man  draws  upon  the  funds  of  dntrch 
property,  whose  studies  and  employment  bear  no  rdaUon  to  the  object  ti 
it,  and  who  is  no  more  a  minister  of  the  Christian  religioii  by  wearing  a 
gown  and  band,  than  a  soldier  is  by  wearing  a  cockade,  it  teems  a  mis- 
application  little  better  than  a  robbery.'*  The  reformation  df  the  ohsoneh 
i8»  above  all  things,  expedient  to  the  wetl-being  of  die  nation ;  and  it 
appears  that  this  arduous  worlc  may  be  effected  without  intermpcing 
the  order  of  the  commonwealth.  And  as  all  the  institutions  of  trw 
philanthropy  asabt  each  other,  a  reform  of  the  abuses  of  the  ckitrch 
would  be  no  difficult  object,  if  persevered  in  with  Christian  leaL  We  wosM 
propose  there  should  be  a  faithful  inquiry  inaUtuted  into  all  the  lerennes  oT 
the  church,  with  their  application  to  the  services  of  each  revenue,  and  faito  dl 
ecclesiastical  sinecures,  and  the  stipends  and  emoluments  of  deans, d^aacd- 
lors, prebends  and  canons,  if  there  be  such  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thoec  cases 
might  also  be  stated  in  which  one  clergyman  holds  several  livings,  or  having 
only  one,  is  a  non-resident,  and  performs  his  duty  by  proxy ;  bow  mneh  of 
the  income  is  given  to  the  curate  by  whom  the  duty  is  performed,  and  bow 
much  is  retained  by  the  rector  or  vicar ;  with  information  respecting  sine- 
cures, pluralities,  clerical  duties  and  emoluments ;  together  with  lU  ^ 
fellowships  and  provosts  of  schools,  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  libs 
education  of  the  poor,  whether  in  the  Universities  or  private  estd>tistesatfc 
These  might  be  printed  and  circulated  to  enlighten  the  pobUc  minAi  if  n 
preparatory  step  to  the  forwarding  petitions  to  parliament,  founded  Ibttsdn 
for  a  redress  of  these  grievances.  The  officiating  clergy  could  eettilriy 
have  no  objection  to  this;  as  faithful  watchmen  and  pastors  need  not  bo 
alarmed  when  their  services  and  their  remunerations  are  examined. 
who  believe  the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  and  that  pure  and  i 
religion  will,  after  much  Investigation  and  removal  of  ahuses,  ^tote/i^tA 
as  gold  tried  in  the  fii%,"  will  indulge  no  fear  as  to  the  result.  If  Itet'be 
an  outcry  that  tAe  ehurek  ia  in  danger^  it  will  l>e  found  to  proceed  fromfSsse 
interested  parties  who  have  indeed  brought  the  church  in  danger.  When 
that  system  is  in  danger  which  remunerates  those  who  render  no  itttlbey 
and  keeps  back  the  hire  from  the  labourer,  then'will  they  cry  alond  wbolife 
neglected  to  do  so  in  their  pulpits ;  who  have  been  silent  amidst  the  dfudtes- 
ness  and  pauperism  which  degrades  our  land ;  who  can  wiOrtts*  witbftit 
emotion,  slavery  abroad  and  oppression  at  home,  and  express  noi^^tfmsksft 
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ftll  those  vices  which  are  ruinous  to  mau,  and  discreditable  to  religion  abound ; 
liut  when  a  word  U  spoken  respecting  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  tbey 
are  suddenly  filled  with  zeal.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  silent  obser- 
Tcrs  of  those  practices  which  desecrated  the  temple,  and  turned  that  house  of 
l^rayer  into  a  den  of  thieves  |  but  they  were  filled  with  fury,  when,  with  a  whip 
qt  small  cords,  Christ  drove  out  the  money-changers,  and  overthrew  their 
tables  i  and  while  they  pay  honour  to  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  former  ages, 
^h£y  tread  in  ^he  steps  of  those  who  put  them  to  death.  Their  character  is 
described  at  full  length  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ^  His  watchmen  are  blind : 
they  are  all  igporant,  they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark ;  sleeping, 
lyiAg  downy  loving  to  slumber.  Yea,  they  are  greedy  dogs  which  can  never 
have  enoughi  and  they  are  shepherds  that  cannot  understand :  they  all  look 
U>  their  own  way,  every  one  for  his  gain,  from  his  quarter."  This  church 
then  cannot  be  that  church  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.* 
It  appears  from  authentic  accounts,  these  ministers,  who  receive  four- 
fifths  of  the  revenues,  arc  frequently  to  be  found  among  the  gay,  the  fashion- 
able, the*  fox-hunting  and  the  horse-racing,  the  drinking,  gambling,  and 
4ueUin8^  portion  of  society.  If  any  one  would  trace  the  causes  of  eccleslas* 
tlcj^l  corruption,  let  him  mark  the  strange  incongruity  between  the  humble 
life  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  whose  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and 
the  exalted  rank  of  these  professed  successors  of  the  apostles,  who  have 
atlAlned  to  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  this  world.  The  pomp  of  prelacy 
TB^y  be  in  danger  i  the  bishop's  palace,  his  cathedral  throne,  and  his  seat  In 
tjbe  House  of  Lords,  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  as  well  as  the  pluralist  with 
liis  4^10,000  a^year,  and  all  the  minor  sinecurists.  The  economical  simpli- 
city of  episcopacy  may  supersede  the  costly  grandeur  of  prelacy,  and  who 
can  regret  this?  Will  the  duty  which  bishops  have  to  perform  be  lest 
attended  to  ?  What  that  duty  is  we  are  told  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  his 
charge  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  "  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves^ 
and  tp  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers, 
(bishops,)  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter 
in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  (Acts  xx.  38, 29.)  In  the  primitive 
church  the  office  of  a  bishop  was  declared  to  be  a  good  work,  it  vas  attended 
with  much  labour  and  little  remuneration.    This  order  of  things  is  now 

*  Bishop  Watson  states,  "  a  reformer  of  Luther's  talents  and  temper, 
would,  in  five  years,  persuade  the  people  to  compel  parliament  to  abolish 
^tbes,.  to  extinguish  pluralities,  to  enforce  residence,  and  to  confine  epis- 
copacy to  the  overseeing  of  dioceses,  to  expunge  the  Athanasian  creed  from 
our  liturgy,  to  free  dissenters  from  the  test  acts,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
establishment  from  subscribing  to  human  articles  of  faith. '^ 
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revenedy  th4  office  o£  a  bishop  is  4>ne  of  great  inooineaadlitlle,lfi>#ar«  H  m 
a  bf^rony  and  confect  a  seat  anongr  the  p«era  of  the  rtidni  (  for  ^bofore  «ea)A 
ao4  ppvrer  was  offered  to  the  clergy»  by  Oonvtantiaeand  bUdeacooiavls, 
t])ey  were  plainJy  warned  againet  the  style  «ioA  tHle  of  ^etei^niid  ks 
aUendaat  riches.  The  apostle  Peter  addressed  Iheiil  in  these  irovdt :  <^frcd 
tbe  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  ovendgki:  tbereoi;  mot  by 
cop^trfiintf  but  wiilingi  y ;  not  for  filtl^  luere^  but  of  a  fftedy^ndsd  ;  atiliwr  w 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock."  {tBet^'WJ  %X^ 
Jlow  fi^r  the  bishops  of  the  ChurolL  of  England  havo  abstatoed  fivu  Utt  Isve 
of  filthy  lucre ;  and  how  far,  by  their  ael^denytng  bcuKvol«Dee»  liioy  hast 
rendered  themselves  fit  examples  for  general  imttattas,  mnf  boaeen'bytks 
following  pMs«ge^<«It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstoididg  aa  the  chaNlftcs 
of  the  bivBhopBi  they  die  richer  than  any  other  class  of •  wea^'"  *  B^tho  pns- 
bales  ftt  Pootors  Commoas,  in  18Sti»  it  appeared  thatsha  feiaaaal  pnpettf 
only  of  twenty-four  bishops,  who  died  in  the  last  twenty  yfars,  aau>aBlBdto 
the  enormous  sim  of  £1,640«0<K>,  an  avvrage  of  nearly  j^TMOO  i 
This  was  the  sworn  value  of  their  personal  ftropevtymnly  ^;aiid  i 
bishops  are  known  to  have  had  very  large  jmssesstono  in  rsa 
Now  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  in  no  other  profession  srilL  tl  I 
that  so  large  an  average  of  wealth  has  been  leftv  Take  the  twenty^foiir  list 
generals,  the  twenty«four  last  admirals^  the  4«enty«fear  last  jndgos,  the 
twenty-four  last  merchants,  and  the  twenty-four  last  doetotBLOf  awiiiijiBS,asrf 
their  personal  property  will  not  equal  that  of  the  bishops,  ilor  apfnoaeiilL 
So  that  after  all,  the  charities  of  these  holy  men  do  not  faattsfaosn^ and  if 
they  live  poorer  than  other  men,  yet  somehow  or  other' tiKy  die  rieher." 
Whilst  the  digoitaries  of  the  church  surpass,  in  secular  m^nafiaencaiv  the 
high  officers  of  State,  there  appears  some  ground  for  conptaiat,  aspeiMly 
as  there  are  many  of  the  officiating  clergy  who  are  iccttviBg*a  iilnaniw 
hardly  equal  to  a  day  labourer.  A  prime  imnister  iwoeives  jCMOII  a  yai ; 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  £33^000 ;  the  bishop  of  Loadon  ^Ml|i^  aid 
it  is  stated  that  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Durham  have  near  itfUJWt 
a-year.  The  church  has  been  overwhelmed  with  the  ti  f  asm  es  which  goveis* 
ment  and  private  persons  have  bestowed  on  it  in  mistaken  sesi.  .  If^  Int 
that  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  our  colleges  and  schools,  as  atdlaaeadsw- 
ments,  are  perverted  to  purposes  directly  contrary  to  the  original  bequest. 
Instead  of  being  followers  of  the  first  reformers,  who  gave  up  all  for  the 
truth,  and  resisted  errors  and  abuses  even  unto  blood,  the  present  in- 

*  In  the  late  distresses  in  Ireland,  when  so  much  money  was  sent  froa 
England  to  relieve  the  starving  inhabitants,  it  is  reported  that  not  one  trish 
bishop  gaM  anything,  although  their  revenues  are  proVerbtslIy^lAiftyoa. 
and  principally  collected  from  the  poor.     '  ,.    ^«     <    .*'■ 
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evnibentt 'ftp pear  to. care  only  Tor^the  bcmours  and  emoluaients  of  the  dnirch, 
ita  fol<d«ti  prebends  and  rich  itvin^rg.  Many  Bball  come  from  the  east  and' 
from  Hha  vest  0f  -tine  >laftd/<of  nonconformity*  and  sit  down  with  Crannier, 
LaJtimci:,  aod- Aidi^y,  "whUe.tlifilcbildrenof  the-  Kingdom  6hall  be  cast  Oiit. 
ThU'waa  tbe<opmtol)  of  Craamer  faimaelf,  respecting  those  cleric al' persons 
tdib  «]ioaaea6odithi^.:riviycatiiedFalfl  and  endowments  of  hts  day,  and  would' 
Dot'fdsign  tbcur  mholaBaMitay  and  east  down  their  crowns  at  th^  feet  of 
J«atti  Ohriati.*' 

We  Ave  bound 'to 'allow,  tti  a  trae  aaying  of  our  Divitie  Master^  that  the 
labnttreafai  worthy  JoC'liri  biff e;  bdt  in  all  oaaes  except  the  ministry,  he  is 
ctMiaen  hf  tkoaefov wkmn  be  laboarB,  and  by  whom  be  is  paid.  For  physical 
diaeaacava mtiiant  ofaoosefrhis  own  pfayskian ;  for  redress  against  Injariei  a 
maa  chooser  hiff  ow»  iaiwyer  $  for  the  managenient  of  municipal  affairs,  he  gives 
hie  vote  for  A  councillor;  and  lor  the  diabursement  of  the  poor  t^les,  he 
seleeta  a  fit  and  proper  person  as  a  guardian ;  and  therefore,  where  men 
coseeivie  tfaat  huniiCfr  authority  is  sufficient  in  appointing  a  teacher  or  pas- 
ter^' Ibey  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  tbe  election.  Chureh  patronage  and 
poasnabni  asay  be  described  in  the  following  statement:— Upwards  of  5,000 
ptcfpmeuta  are  in  the  gifts  of  the  gentry ;  nearly  4,000  in  that  of  the  bishops ; " 
1,000  in  than  ^  the  state ;  80(X,  of  collegiate  chapters ;  and  about  209,  of 
public  boflies  }  afliiiein  64  caees  only,  the  people  elect  their  own  teachers. 
( Pram  fefai»  rtatistical  account  I reland  and  Scotland  are  excluded . >  Tbe  right 
of  'preaentatiou  ia  connected  with  certain  civil  and  eccleBiastical  offices, 
wUdh  are  mdatly  obtained  through  political  partisanship  and  intrigue,  or 
pukrekaaed  by  persona  of  wealth,  either  to  sell  again  at  a  profit,  or  to  bestow 
on  BQJse  favorite;  or  for  the  purpose  of  portioning  off  the  junior  male  or 
female  braecbes  of  their  famtliee.  The  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
pesaootftwho  may  obtain  and  exercise  the  right  of  patronage,  is  Of  no  Impor- 
tajtoo  w  the  «yer  of  ttue  law ;  they  may  be  catholics,  ohurchmen,  or  dissenters — 
J^Wfli  BooiDiailSt*  Infidels,  or  any  other  religion,  as  long  aa  they  take  the 
ojOb«  required  by  the  statute. 

?.I0  the  t  clergy  were  to  seek  the  remote  of  abuses  in  the  church,  these 
errtfra  would  MK>n  be  abolished ;  and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  the  parties  on 
wh6m  tTie  guilt  rests ;  as  the  questions  put  by  the  bishop  to  the  candidate 
for  orders  are,  "Will  you  make  scripture  your  study?  will  you  teach 
nothing  but  that  which  you  arc  convinced  may  be  proved  from  scrip- 
ture ?  and  will  you  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doc- 
tripes  which  are  contrary  to  God's  word  ?"  To  which  the  answer  ia  "  I  will." 
Uoyr  contrary  are  rn^ny  of  the  forms  and  (^jereaiioni^a  of  the  EatabUaln. 
ment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testameut. 
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In  concluding  this  account  of  the  Church  Establishment,  it  may  be  proper 
to  show  the  ill  effects  wbicli  sprinkling^  or  watefr*bAptiikn,  and  tbebtifid  •»• 
▼ice,  have  on  the  labouring  poptilation.  TheTorfd  of  bai»ti«ra,  kpjmuiVfiig 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  is  that  every  child  is  Mi  to  bifr  tn)ide^  by  thia  Yilt« 
or  in  consequence  of  it,  a  spiritual  member  of 'dhrlst^S'tefstScal  b«dy,  aal 
thereby  becomes  identified  with  lltm  as  !ti  gracl6ttb  edvedtef  lieidi  *  9ee«^(flt, 
from  the  moment  of  its  baptism  it  becomes  the  dtiia  of  ilod  by  a  oti^iirlh  (  ii 
made  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature ;  Is  brought  into  a  Jiew'tiM  Heir't^a- 
tionship  to  the  Almighty ;  and  receives  a  n^  and  hoty*  Hfe  tlifbiigh  #e«s 
Christ.  Thirdly,  It  is  really  and  f^lly  entitled  to  iff  ffi^  eov^i^adi«ed  bkwiBgi 
of  God's  peculiar  people ;  a  rightful  participant  in  all  the"  ^obMTiti<m««rihe 
most  devoted  Christian ;  who  will  finalty  eiicape' future mlii^ry,ttii'cerCiiAiy 
enjoy  eternal  happiness.  This  baptism  Is  supposed  to  i^iice  tb6  ehlM  bi  i 
state  of  salvation,  to  invest  it  with  every  christian  grace,  and  to  emorr  tfrit 
every  blessing  bestowed  on  the  most  devoted  servants  of  Christ  ft  be- 
comes as  really  and  radically  a  Christian  in  nature,  state,  and  privileges,  at 
was  Paul  himself.  Subsequent  parts  of  the  catechism  ifiatinctlylociilcxie 
the  «ame  doctrine,  "I  heartily  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  that  be  liittfi 
called  me  to  this  state  of  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saivioiir;  iad 
I  pray  God  to  give  me  grace  that  I  may  continue  in  the  same  tnito  my  tile's 
end.  Christ  hath  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind.  The  Hofy  QlMist  ittft 
tanctified  me,  and  alt  the  elect  people  of  God.  For  being  by  nstorebon  ik 
sin,  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  herebjf  made  the  cfaildrea  of  g^iee.*' 
In  confirmation  the  same  doctrine  la  taught — ^^  Almighty  and  feveriasiiii^ 
God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these  thy  servants  by  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  given  unto  them  forgiveness  of  all  their  ainft.^*  Uniha 
consequence  the  bishop  assures  them  of  ^the  full  and  gracious  goodneilftff ' 
God  towards  them."  They  are  then  admitted  to  the  Iiord*s  suppe^is'icii^ 
and  undoubted  Christians ;  and  as  such  they  are  addressed  in  inarriigl;i  md 
in  all  other  oflices  of  the  chnrch,  while  Hrtng^;  and  are  eoni  t#  lifyan  «kan 
they  die  M 

The  foUowiag  are  the  reanlti  of  the  belief  of  this  doctrine  on  tbs  nnftdtaf 
the  vidgar  and  illiterate,  the  sinner,  the  carelesa,  and  the  naredeemed. 
The  great  work  Is  doar;  tha  neceaaary  change  is  wronght;  tbeyraeeivefiik. 
DiTine  Inith,  adasitting  of  no  disFUlei  that  they  were  all  ftpiri|Qa|ly  xcfea% 
rated  when  they  were  christened  by  the  pariah  priest;  and  mb  tktjMO^ 
read  of  a  aeeond  regeneration*  they  infer  that  all  the  spiritoal  ranorajioa  . 
requisite  to  aalvation  haa  been  already  effected.    To  prsgr  ior  a,nfv^h«^ 
or  to  be  placed  in  a  more  secure  ooadition»muet  appear  ab8urd9.iUMLd^att9i»> 
men!  of  It  impoaaibla.    Regeneration  in  adults^  is  therefore  all  caat  aad 
meiliodiaas?*  Haaot^  wW«  livijB^ia  tfaautternaflj^ectof  vi^Jxai^g^ 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God,  their  <;onipiencta  urc J3fgu|^^  amiL 
and  comfortable,    A  doctrine  more  congenial  to  human  nature ;  moajikely 
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to  be  cordicilly  and  constantly  received  in  the  unrenewed  heart;  more 
advene  to  bolinew  of  life ;  more  destructive  to  the  souls  of  men ;  or  more 
opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity,  could  hardly  have  entered 
inta  the  minds  of  mankind  !  1  * 

To  shew  that  we  are  not  putting  too  harsh  a  construction  on  this  doc- 
triney  in  baptism,  in  the  catechism,  and  in  confirmation,  we  quote  the 
foUowing  remarks  of  several  ministers  of  the  church:— 

**  This  doctrine  is  full  of  danger  to  the  souls  of  men."— /S«o.  T,  Biddu^h, 

**  This  doctrine,  that  infants  are  regenerated  by  outward  baptism  is  clearly 
forbidden  in  wtv^TQ»*r^Rw,  E.  Ji.  Head. 

*^  Verily  to  ascribe  felicity,  ox  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  unto  any  manner  of  outward  action  whatever,  is  supersti- 
tious— a  gross  and  Jewish  error." — Bishop  Jewel, 

**  If  baptism  and  being  born  again  be  terms  of  the  same  meaning ;  and  if 
the  one  invariably  accompanies  the  other,  so  that  all  who  are  rightly  bap- 
tised are  regenerate«  and  none  else;  then  all  who  die  unbaptised,  even 
infants,  as  well  as  others  all  over  the  earth,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  with- 
out exception,  are  shut  out  of  heaven." — Rev,  T,  Scot, 

**  All  sponsors  are  believers ;  all  the  baptised  are  regenerate ;  all  the  con- 
firmed forgiven ;  all  the  catechumens  elect,  &c.  The  consequence  glares 
and  blazes  In  the  feelings  of  self-satisfaction  which  our  poor  deluded  victims 
enjoy,  as  supposing  all  their  sins  to  be  blotted  out,  not  by  having  boldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  that  new  and  living  way, 
but  as  obeying  the  demands  of  the  church."— /2tfv.  T.  JUland, 

^  Fuller  convinced  that  baptism  never  was  designed  to  convey  regeneration, 
and  has  no  such  promise,  I  confidently  conclude  that  no  mortal  ever  was  so 
regenerated.  The  expectation  therefore  I  treat  as  universally  vain  and 
fallacious.    I  believe  that  it  was  the  great  leading  error  that  first  corrupted 

*  In  the  baptismal  service  tiie  godfathers  and  godmothers  renounce  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  child  ^  the  devil  and  all  fats  works,  the  vain  pomp 
and  glory  of  this  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and  the  carnal 
desires  of  the  fiesh;"  and  this  engagement  they  solemnly  promise  to 
fuliil ;  but  the  utter  impossibility  of  this  performance,  reduces  the  whole  to 
an  unmeaning  ceremony.  The  sponsors  offer  up  their  pledges  without  con« 
sideration,  and  without  faith,  that  in  the  lapse  of  years  the  child  shall  believe 
all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  it  shall  <*  keep  Qod's  holy  Will 
and  coihmandments,  and  walk  therein  all  the  days  of  its  life."  Afler  thi« 
acknowledgment,  the  minister  is  empowered  to  say  that  ^we  yield  Thee 
most  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hutk  pkoMd  ihM9  U  f«^ 
nerafe  thiw  infant  voith  thy  Boiy  Spirit, 

No.  26.  5  I 
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Christian  troth,  and  probably  will  b«  the  last  to  be  generally  baaulwd  fm 
the  Church  of  England;  it  strikes  at  the  very  root,  and  everything  vittl ia 
Christianity — snbyerts  the  covenant  of  promise^-fliakea  faith  of  ao< 
supersedes  the  genuine  work  of  the  Spirit — ^vacates  the  necessity  of  4 
tion  to  decent  moralists — ^analyses  religion — substitntes  the  fonnof  gadUaatt 
for  the  power  of  it— and  has  destroyed,  I  believe,  more  aoula  than  any  aae 
single  error  branded  on  the  black  list  of  heresy  1!" — Rev.  Meimlie  Manm, 

Secondly,  to  assure  all  the  young,  however  dissipated  their  lives  aaf 
be,  as  long  as  they  can  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  craed,  aoA  ife 
catechism,  of  God's  favour  in  oonfirmation.  Thirdly^  to  confer  the  Half 
Spirit  on  eaoh  other  in  ordination.*  Fonrthly,  to  pandon  and  shsshr 
all  the  penitent,  in  sickness.  Fifthly,  to  send  all  they  canooically  kler, 
to  heaven.  And  lastly,  to  be  true  and  lineal  descendaata  of  the  apos- 
tles. To  baptise  the  young,  to  marry  the  adults,  to  console  the  aick,  aad  Id 
bury  the  dead,  in  their  several  parishes ;  to  fill  every  office  in  which  flMial 
and  religious  instruction  is  required,  even  down  to  the  |iemtentiary  and  poa^ 
house,  thereby  pocketing  all  the  revennes  paid  to  rdigioua  teachers  inttsi 
country  in  the  shape  of  parliamentary  grants,  rents,  tithes,  fieea,  aadoffisBsp, 
was  their  peculiar  duty.  Even  conceding  that  a  State<pald  pricathaad  wis 
necessary,  which  certainly  is  not  the  case,  the  agents  that  are  now  employed 
are  much  too  numerous,  in/he  way  they  are  at  present  divided,  and  their  sti- 
pends on  the  whole,  far  too  high.  1 1,7^^  churches,  at  £300  per  annnm  each, 
would  be  a  saving  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  or  the  State,  of  full  i 


*  In  the  examination  to  be  qualified  for  ordination,  which  la  condactei  by 
the  bishop's  chaplain,  on  a  few  common-place  topics  of  dlvioitj,  tsd 
approved,  without  one  question  of  a  spiritual  nature,  or  any  inquiry  or  lOs- 
sion  to  his  conversion,  the  bishop,  with  the  priest  present,  shall  lay  their 
hands  severally  upon  every  one  that  receives  the  order  of  priesthood—the 
receivers  humbly  kneeling,  and  the  bishop  saying,  **  Receive  the  Holy  Gkmt 
for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  church  of  God,  now  committed  luito 
thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  fflUfte  eine  them  doefjhrgive^  <Acy  arv 
fergiven  ;  and  whoee  Hne  Mow  d&ei  retain^  they  are  retained. " 

Philpot,  fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  states  thai,  '^the  fellowraad 
undergraduates  are  not  only  unfit,  but  unworthy  of  the  sacred  office,  Attfte 
common  rooms,  and  at  meals,  they  practice  shouting  and  imraord  songs— 
their  conversation  is  generally  on  boat-racing,  steeple-chace,  or  the  fox- 
hunt ;  and  no*  serious  or  religious  discourse  is  ever  heard  amongst  tbm. 
Thua  after  having  ran  a  career  of  vanity  and  sin  for  three  years^tfaey  ohtiifl 
thela  degrees  FofllAed  with  these,  and  their  college  teatiaioniaiai  (pi^eared 
wiikoutdiAeultyyettcepI  by  those  who  are  eonaidered  ootorioaslylaonifali) 
they  are  considered  eligible  for  the  sacred  office/' 
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^y€ar;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  U  that  the  present  rainiatry  U  sup- 
plied by  only  7*000  individuals, f  and  at  least  4,000  of  tbescyat  present,  have 
not  more  than  from  iC20«j£40,  or  £\50  per  annum  ;  the  greatest  number  are 
under  iClOO.  The  remainder  of  the  whole  revenues,  amounting  to  near 
jei4^(MM,000  a*year«  are  divided  amongst  a  small  minority,  who  enjoy  the 
money  withoat  doing  the  least  service  for  the  church.  The  number  of  per- 
sona who  decliatd  officiating  in  the  Church  of  England  upon  the  conditions 
required  in  the  17th  centnry,  was  upwards  of  2,000.  Milton  was  one  of 
them^  he  was  brought  up  and  sent  to  the  University  with  the  intention  of 
being  a  cfaureh  minister ;  but  when  he  understood,  and  seriously  considered 
the  conditions  upon  which  bs  must  enter,  he  declined  the  sacred  office. 
^1  was  (he  obsenres,)  firom  a  child,  designed  for  the  church  by  my  parents 
and  friends;  but  when  I  arrived  at  years  of  ntaturityt  and  perceived  what 
tyranny  and  superstition  had  invaded  the  church--that  he  who  would  take 
orders  most  subscribe,  be  enslaved,  and  take  oaths-»and  unlf*ss  he  took 
them  wilhaclear  conscience*  he  most  perjure  or  abjure  bis  faith,  I  then  de- 
elined  the  offieeJ'  He  further  observes,  ^^I  thought  it  better  to  retain  a 
blameless  silence  befbre  entering  on  the  sacred  offioe  of  a  minister,  rather 
than  eommence  with  servitude  and  forswearing." 

A  NATIONAL  SCH6MB  FOR  AN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  BENEFIT 
rUND  FOR  ACCIDENTS,  DISEASES,  AND  OLD  AGE. 

It  is  not  enough  barely  to  satisfy  the  wauts,  and  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  we  must  go  further,  and  the  mind  must  be  an  object 
of  our  care  as  well  as  the  body.  The  near  alliance  of  vice  and  misery  to 
mental  degradation,  and  the  dreadful  moral  effects  of  torpid  indifference 
and  hopeless  poverty  on  the  lower  orders,  satisfactorily  prove  that  whatever 
has  already  been  done  by  the  legislature,  lias  been  founded  on  erroneous 
principles ;  and  that  something  less  complicated  in  its  system,  and  more 
consentaneous  to  the  great  springs  and  motives  of  human  action,  must  be 
adopted.  We  have  suggested  agricultural  improvement,  by  enclosures  and 
allotments  to  tlie  industrious  labouring  classes ;  thus  a  means  would  be 
afforded,  whereby  a  supply  of  food  could  be  obtained  for  an  increased  popu- 
lation ;  and  by  retaining  the  wages  of  labour  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sap- 
ply  of  victuals,  the  progressive  increase  of  population  would  sustain  no 
check,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  ai)  unerring  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 


t  Simpson  stafete  Ibere  ere  18,000  clergymen  in  orders,  though  there  are 
only  7,000  In  pny^,  as  ineumbents  i  Uie  rest  are  waiting  in  expectation  of  a 
living.    If  this  is  a  fact  then  the  situation  of  plurtliats  is  more  nnpardonaWe. 
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When  wc  view  the  numerous  friendly  societies,  and  the  iocreafio^ 
augmenUtion  of  the  funds  of  the  savings  hanks,  it  inspires  ua  with  a  hope 
that  there  are  many  amongst  our  numerous  population  of  artificers,  labourtn 
and  servants,  who  still  possess  a  spirit  of  manly  independence  and  hoaett 
pride,  which  disdains  to  subsist  altogether  on  charity ;  and  therefore  to 
revive  such  a  spirit  throughout  every  part  of  the  Kingdom,  by  giving  a  stv 
multts  to  exertion,  and  opening  a  means  of  self-support,  must  be  desirable, 
and  the  anxious  wish  of  all  who  would  elevate  the  social  condition  of  oar 
population ;  for  as  we  exalt  mankind  in  their  own  estimation,  we  stimalate 
them  to  desire  that  of  others ;  and  by  bettering  their  moral  condition,  sad 
proving  that  they  have  something  valuable  at  stake  in  the  common  daag«T, 
they  will  be  found  more  attached,  resolute,  and  courageous,  than  tbe  ea- 
slaved  multitudes  who  have  nothing  to  fear  or  to  hope  for,  to  loae  or  gua 
by  any  change  of  masters,  government,  or  employment.  If  this  enggestioa 
be  correct,  there  are  strong  grounds  for  applying,  on  an  extended  acakv  a 
system  similar  to  the  benefit  societies,  as  a  public  measure  to  the  liaXion  st 
large,  with  the  best  hopes  of  success.  What  has  been  done  on  a  small  acalc  by 
J.  C.  Curwen,  at  Workington,  (an  account  of  which  was  published  in  W05.) 
may,  by  proper  management,  and  under  the  sanction  of  Ooverameat,  be 
equally  well  managed  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  itt  success  would  be  advaa- 
tageous  to  every  class.  The  landlord  and  the  farmer,  the  great  manufacta- 
rer,  and  tbe  proprietor  of  fixed  and  local  capital,  should  have  one  coaaoa 
motive  in  supporting  a  plan  so  favourable  to  then(ieUoratioA«Clli*la«cr 
ordera,  which  would  also  diminish  the  pressure  of  their  own  ratea.  The 
practicability  of  a  general  scheme  of  this  sort,  and  its  adequacy,  together 
with  the  provision  already  made  of  hospitals,  alms-bonaea,  &€•«  vhkh 
amounted  to  40250^467  in  178^  and  were  valued  In  the  reported  retarwia 
1640  at  £600,000,  besides  tiie  extent  of  private  charity,  diapensatioaa  for  the 
sick,  and  other  purposes  for  benevolent  charities,  amounting  to  £3,a»/BS, 
cannot  admit  of  much  question. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  a  proposer  of  a  scheme  like  the  preaen^  ^htm 
18  this  universality  of  subscription  to  be  brought  about  V*  we  would  aay  m 
he  did,  **by  the  authority  of  Parliament;"  since  it  is  as  equitable  to  tax  a 
poor  man  8s.  8d,  a^year  in  order  to  secure  him  a  comfortable  pwwisloa 
against  all  the  difficulties  that  may  befal  him  through  life,  aa  it  waa  to  tat 
him  at  6s«  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  those  roada  througb  which  ha  has 
seldom  or  ever  any  occasion  to  travel."  In  stating  tlua  plan,  notiribgeaa 
be  more  reasonable  and  equitable  than  that  every  man  should,  wUle  jooa^ 
and  in  health  and  vigour,  be  compelled  by  frugality  tg  contribule  I— atih 
hia  own  support  when  he  ahall  be  disabled  by  aleknaaay  «fa»  or  acd* 
dent  $  aad  if  tfala  were  to  become  general,  embracing  every  da^i.^  Mina^ 
It  would  prevent  cases  of  indigence  which  frequentiy  occur,  apd  caw  pcr- 
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'soDfl  of  afllttefie^  t6  become  chargeable  in  their  old  age  on  the  parUh. 
It  will  appear  by  the  foUoinng  calculations  and  tables  how  this  would 
work  on  a  small  scale.  A  body  of  48  poor  peoplei  aged  30*  aod  kept  up  to 
this  number  by  admissions  at  20  or  less,  may,  if  they  will  save  out  of  their 
earnings  but  2d.  per  weeks  (and  this  saving  is  properly  improved  at  no 
hi|;her  invest  thaa  3  per  cent,)  provide  for  themselves  an  allowance  of 
Ss.  per  week  for  life,  should  they  attain  the  age  of  $5,  and  also  an  allowance 
of  48,  per  week  during  sickness  or  accidents  before  that  age,  supposing  one 
of  themi  that  is  a  48th  part*  to  be  always  so  incapacitated*  After  the  ftrst 
year  it  would  re<;[uire  all  persons  above  the  age  of  20  to  become  contrtbtitors. 
According  to  the  last  census^  the  number  of  males  above  20  years  of  age 
was  4,160,000,  and  of  females  above  the  same  age  4,500,000,  being  8,660,000 
persons  above  the  age  of  20  yearsy  which  gives  the  same  chance  to  each  sex ; 
because,  even  in  cases  of  marriage,  the  illness  or  acc^ent  of  either,  would 
be  greatly  relieved  by  any  additional  advantage ;  or  those  who  are  rich 
might  leave  their  allowance  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  fund ;  as  6d* 
per  week  wo^ld  amount  to  ^11,258,000  per  an  num.*  The  following  Table 
will  show  the  weekly  contributions^  as  well  as  the  weekly  allowaacee  for  old 
age,  accidents,  diseases,  &c«  :— 


Life  Allowance 


ce  payable  weekly  for 
ola  age. 


si 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Subscription  CI    0  after 65 &  1    6  after  70 
beginning  at4l3        ^         19       ^ 
theageofSO^l    4       *-        i  io|     — 


Ditto  35 


Ditto  48 


Ditto  50 


Ditto  55 


n    0  - 

?1    4  - 

CI    0  - 

il    3  - 

?l    4  - 

CI    0  - 

O    4  - 

CI    0  - 

Jl    3  - 

«1    4  - 


1  6 
I  9 
I  10^ 

1  6 
1  9 
1  10| 

1  6 
1  9 
1  10^ 

1  6 
1  9 
1  10| 


4 
6 
8 

4 
6 
8 

4 
6 

8 


§|"§5 

"-  o 


d. 

'A 


5 


>  u 


d. 
3 
3 
4 

8 
3 

4 

2 
3 

4 

2 
3 

4 

3 
3 

4 


*  ItiiMstli«  obserted  that  0d.  per  week  would  treble  the  allowance  of  the 
table,..  Hre]iMre|piven,bg^iMtiriiigaltheageofd0y«ara,aweeklyi^yof3s«' 
after  B5i  4s.  6d.  after  70 ;  |uad  18s»  oer.week  iu.eu^  of  aiclmoi^  or  (|«^idai»t 
hetwt  mt'tlme,  for  either  male  or  female. 
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Gratmtotts  suUcriptionB,  «nd  the  coatribatioiMoltiieJii^ierclMMt,«OTU 
more  than  supply  the  difference  which  Acland  preipoaee,  as  bU  plan  iachria 
a  third  of  the  present  poor  rate  for  the  aupport  of  the  indigeat  and  aged  peer 
at  the  present  day.  Where  wages  axe  from  Ids.  to  dOs.  per  we^  the  dedae- 
tion  of  6d.  or  Is.  per  week  could  sot  materially  affeet  the  individsal  or  his 
family  i  and  were  all  to  pay  towards  these  fundsy  it  voald  aayevsede  the 
whole  of  the  friendly  societies  and  clubs  in  the  Kingdom,  czeeplti^  whit 
may  be  termed  death  clubs,  where  the  advance  is  only  on  the  decease  «( a 
member.  The  greatest  part  ol  the  savings  of  these  soeieUea  bsve  bees 
hitherto,  in  a  great  degree,  squandered  away  in  profligacy,  as  their  aMCliap 
are  held  at  the  resorts  of  intemperance,  where  the  members  eoatract  i£* 
and  dissolute  habits,  under  the  plea  ol  club  meetings,  and  conseqwealiy 
waste  much  of  their  time  which  would  otherwise  be  valuable  and  pndactifc. 

The  marine  society  has  also  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  oa  s«lon, 
though  it  has  not  always  been  so  generally  applied  as  could  be  desind. 
The  advantage  of  making  the  scheme  a  legislative  measure,  would  be  in  the 
removal  of  persons  to  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  where  they  mi{ht 
receive  their  annuity  or  allowance  from  accident,  as  well  as  continue  their 
subscriptions,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  proposed  the  abolition  of  fuvk 
settlements.  In  this  plan  there  is  an  advantage,  that  all  classes  may  accept 
it  in  case  of  need,  or  if  not  needed,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  fsad 
for  future  years.  We  should  propose  all  classes  contributing  in  the  sane 
proportion,  and  to  have  the  option  of  receiving  or  returning.  Mo  man  knovi 
what  he  may  be  brought  to  by  unforeseen  misfortune,  and  therefore,  in  thii 
case,  the  right  should  not  be  infringed  on  by  any  act  of  bankruptcy  or  iieol- 
vency.  The  proportion  which  the  rich  and  higher  classes  bear  to  the  poor 
are  inconsiderable  ;  as  the  labouring  people  in  every  state,  are  much  msrt 
numerous  than  the  higher  class.  This  writer  states,  should  it  fall  short  of 
this,  the  consequence  will  be  that  the  poor-rate,  which  would  have  beci 
otherwise  almost  annihilated,  will  be  obliged  to  bear  a  small  portiea  of  thi 
burthen  now  upon  it.  In  short,  this  plan  has  the  tendency  of  conJcnriag  i 
great  benefit ;  and  affords  in' the  most  agreeable  and  useful  maniiert  pemi^ 
sent  relief  to  the  poor,  by  encouraging  frugality,  industry,  and  virtue. 

Within  these  last  forty  years,  (years  of  commercial  speculation,  aad 
unbounded  encouragement  of  manufsotaral  industry,)  the  nua^her  «f 
paupers  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  increase  of  rates  proper- 
tionably  advanced,  excepting  since  the  new  poor-law  bin  has  come  Isto 
operation,  where  the  rates  have  decreased ;  but  then  the  complaints  of  tk 
poor  have  been  most  extraordinary.  Thus  a  melancholy  prospect  it 
presented  to  our  view,  where  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population  subsist  «a 
charity.  But  is  not  this  exaggerated  by  injudicious  mCMajMi  ?  Jlai  caa 
no  remedy  be  found  to  arrest  its  further  inroads  7 
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To  inquire  into  the  natareof  this  eril,  tlie  ovenrlielmitig;  burtlien  wiilelia 
pariflli  neeeraarily  sustains  from  the  stoppage  of  a  crowded  mativfactory 
situated  within  its  precints,  is  the  strongest  argument  that  ean  he  o£fered 
for  the  introduction  of  societies  of  associated  insurance  among  this  nu- 
merous class  of  persons.  The  manufacturer  and  mechamc  of  almost  every 
description*  whose  wages  so  greatly  exceed,  (or  perhaps  more  than  double) 
those  of  the  labourer,  should  be  compelled  to  appropriate  a  weeicly  portion  of 
their  wages,  as  a  common  provision  agaiost  the  casualties  of  their  situation* 
and  to  this  fund,  the  proprietor  ought  in  reason,  to  malee  a  liberal  con* 
tribution ;  for  can  it  be  just,  that  one  man  should  be  enriched  at  Uie  ex- 
pense of  the  health  and  morals  of  many  of  his  fellow  creatures  ?  Or  can 
that  principle  be  sound,  which  produces  in  its  application  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  every  passion,  and  leaves  as  a  charge  upon  agricultural  in- 
doBtry,  the  worn  out  and  enfeebled  instruments  of  commercial  avarice? 

Where  wages  are  from  ISs.  20s.  or  308.  the  deduction  of  Is.  ^  week, 
could  not  materially  affect  the  individual,  or  his  family :  and  were  the  pro- 
prietors to  contribute  at  the  rate  of  3d.  ^  weelc,  for  every  man  in  their 
employ,  a  large  amount  would  be  raised ;  and  if  the  surplus  was  placed 
out  at  compound  Interest,  an  adequate  provision^would  be  formed  fbr  their 
relief,  under  the  pressure  of  sickness  or  any  other  misfortune. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  labourer  is  the  natural  inhabitant  of  tiie 
parish,  and  the  manufacturer  is  a  kind  of  interloper,  brought  into  it  by  the 
favourable  local  circumstances  of  a  canal,  or  a  colliery,  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  provide  something  towards  their  support,  under  the  infimuties  of 
life,  or  the  untimely  effects  of  vicious  habits.  It  may  not  be  unimportant 
to  offer  a  calculation  of  the  numbers  thus  employed,  and  the  amount  which 
a  proportionate  rate  of  contribution  would  produce,  as  Curven  calculates 
there  are- 
Two  minions  of  manufacturers  &c.,  which  at  the  P  ^f,  o,^  ^aa 

weekly  payment  of  Is.  would  be  V  annum        J        •  •  «»»a«^000 

Proposed  contribution  of  proprietors.     « 1,318,£K)6 

One  million  of  agriculturists  at  6d.  ^  week 1,313,500 

Add  one  third  of  the  present  poor  cess.      .  •        •  •        •  •  1*700«000 


The  gross  total  of  which  affords  the  Unmense  sum  of    •  •  £d,375y000 


This  sum  should  be  applied,  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  tiie  poor,  which  has 
hitherto  been  in  a  great  degree  squandered  away  in  idle  thoughtiessness, 
at  the  resorts  of  intemperance,  or  lost  as  to  its  amount  in  the  waste  of 
valuable  and  productive  time.     From  the  statistical  information  of  th^e  last 
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cenausy  two  mUlion  of  manufaeUirert  and  mechiaics  of  the  afce  of  twcAtf. 
is  much  more  than  the  real  state  of  fact ;  for  it  appears  that  the  whole  naiabcr 
of  men  of  the  age  of  SO  years,  in  England,  do  not  amoant  to  mot« 

England.  Ireland. 

4,161,067  males.  1,890^66  males. 

4,513,531  females  1,932,979. 


Males  and  Females* 

Employed  in  agricultural  labour 
^  trade  &  manufactories. 
^    as  labourers  only. 


England. 

1,369,541: 

2,636,795S 

677,2953 


Ireland. 

1,604/I39>  above  IS 

1H5,013V>  yvarsBft^ 

3  occupied. 


By  a  division  in  the  returns,  according  to  the  late  censua,  there  wm 
above  20  years  of  age — 

».  Single  wDtnen  vbo 

maintain  ttcmselfei 
Males.       and  their  families. 

Employed  in  agricultural  labour T!5fil9       .  •        157^442 

«       f^Lrms,&c,   230,155        .•          19,336 

^       gardeners,  nurserymen  &c.*.  43,761       .•           \jn& 

Commerce,  trade,  and  manufacturers  ••••  1,761,902       ••        393yBB 

Common  labourers  • 464,678       ..         994^ 

IVofessional  clergy 18,840 

«•       legal 13,759 

**       medical,  both  sexes    17»745 

Educated  persons  following  miscellaneous  >       maius  ohjot 

pursuits,  (not  trade) J       ^*^        -  **»^ 

Persons  employed  in  Government  service        12^648       ..  499 

Parochial  town,  and  chnrch  oflieerB,in^>        iovat  i  i^ 

,  eluding  police  and  Uw  officers J        *'''*^       ••  *»^ 

Pomettic  servants  144,901        ..        4^^896 

Independent  persons  out  of  tr^e,  and>      ii«4m  «hijm 

professions 5      iioifoo        -•        sh^ivb 

Army  at  home,  inelnding  half  pay,  attd>       5M707 
£%  I.  Service  ••••••••••••••••••••••)  *' 

Navv  and  merchant  seamoi,  including >      mma 
half-pay  pensioners,  and  watermen •  •  •  •  >      o^^siro 

By  this  statement  we  may  conclude  that  the  higher  dasaet  could  pay  9k 
1^  week ;  mechanics  and  tradespeople  Is. ;  and  the  agricultnriats  64. ;  •& 
the  male  labourers  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  femalea  of  tbs  maft 
ageand  upwardi*  to  pay  3d.  The  Irish tradea  If. ;  nochanict  6d. ;  mi 
labovrers  3d. 
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Males  for  fipf^and  and  Wales.                             s.  d,  £ 

Agricultur^U 1,149,255  at  *'  6  tpweek  1,544,031 

Manufactures  &  trades  1,761,902  ..  1  0  '«  4,630,945 

Professions  and  in  Government  service      142,347  ..20  <'  740,204 

Police,  parochial  officers,  &c 19,347  ..10  '*  50,304 

Domestic  servants    144,301  ..««  6  ^  182,460 

LriKnirers 484,^78. .<«  6  «"  625,081 

Independent  persons   113,736..  2  0  «<  591,375 

Army  and  navy 113,065..-' 6  <«  143,983 

Females  above  20  yean  of  age 4,513,531  . .  «^  3  •*  2,947,420 

!P  Annum  ^11,455,803 


This  amount  per  annum  would  allow  12s.  per  week  for  every  man  and 
wosoaB  disabled  by  illness,  accident,  or  incapacity  after  that  age ;  and  from 
the  age  of  60  to  70, 4s.  per  week ;  and  after  70, 6s.  per  week  for  life. 

This  enormous  sum,  if  properly  applied,  would  be  adequate  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  all  the  labourers,  or  individuals  who  may  by  any  kind  of  misfor- 
tune, be  reduced -io  apply  for  relief.  Wo  jndgo  from  the  ozperience  of 
variout  parishes,  those  who  have  adopted  the  allotment  tytteosi  on  the  most 
liberal  scale,  have  happily  been  able  to  aay^  that  their  rates  are  almost « 
cypher-— that  of  Burley  ou  the  Hill  is  only  3d. !  while  another  parish  of 
the  same  assessment  is  12s.  in  the  pound!  The  former  of  these  would 
not  require  any  relief,  and  could  well  afford  to  give  Is.  per  week  to 
their  wealthier  neighbours  or  mechanics ;  while  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
who  have  not  adopted  such  a  plan,  could  badly  afford  to  pay  a  penny  for  the 
relief  of  themselves  in  future  ages. 

In  establishing  such  a  society,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  right  of  free- 
dom to  enforce  a  compulsory  contribution,  which  would  destroy  that  inde- 
pendenoy  of  character  we  wish  to  estsbHth-*  the  loss  of  wMch  is  one  great 
and  primary  cause  of  many  of  the  evQs  of  the  present  system. 

In  seeking  to  make  this  scheme  a  legislative  measure,  our  object  wevM  be 
to  obtain  a  power  of  gcaating  aid  from  the  parishes  or  the  nation  at  laigoy  to 
the  funds  thus  raised ;  and  by  making  them  general,  it  wonld  put  It  In  the 
power  of  any  individual  who  contribuCed  to  the  scheme,  to  remove  to  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  receive  the  transfer  of  the  value  of  his  annuity, 
wherever  it  might  be.  Thcieffecta  of  this  would  be  to  put  an  end,  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  all  the  expenses  and  trouble  of  litigation  respecting  settle- 
ments ;  but  there  must  be  some  given  period,  so  as  not  to  bear  upon  those 
at  present  advanced  in  life,  as  It  would  be  only  reasonable  and  Just  to  tlreat 
lucB  as  become  chargeable  from  neglecting  or  reftisin^to  contribute  t9iraMs 
their  support,  t8*"ettlprfde  poor.**  '    '-      •*-•*-•* 

No.  27.  5  I 
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It  baa  been  sbeiniy  in  tbe  progress  of  tbU  work,  that  persona  are  snbject 
to  numerous  casualties  incidental  to  a  state  of  civiliaation,  by  wliicb  tbey 
often  retrograde  into  poverty  without  a  culpable  cause ;  and  this  may  be 
attributed  to  the  varied  constitution  of  man — ^his  intellectual  and  temponl 
powers  may  be  affected  by  accident,  and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  whidi 
would  render  a  national  system  of  poor  law  arrangement  of  great  adraa- 
tage  to  the  community ;  and  by  slight  assistance  from  their  own  resouices, 
would  effectually  provide  against  such  a  degradation,  which  prodnoes  aa- 
merited  misery  and  distress.  To  this  class  contingent  aids  are  pecnlisriy 
applicable ;  and  it  is  through  this  medium,  under  a  well  regulated  natioasl 
institution,  that  security  is  to  be  afforded  against  the  calamities  of  indlgncfr 
either  in  the  progress  of  human  life,  while  they  are  able  to  labour,  or  in  oW 
age,  when  it  ceases  to  be  productive. 

Friendly  Societies  appear  to  have  existed  in  most  parts  of  Great  BritsiB, 
at  least  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  preceding  century ;  but  their  pro- 
gress was  slow,  nnUl  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  since  which  period  tej 
have  gradually  increased*  In  1793  they  appear  to  have  been  first  noticed 
by  the  legislature,  and  assisted  by  some  provisions,  calculated  to  give  a  new 
feature  to  their  associations,*  and  greater  security  with  respect  to  dieir 
funds.  But  the  organization  and  general  economy  of  the  system  is  left  to 
their  .own  invention,  f  and  the  appeal  to  magistrates  Is  not  accompanied  by 
any  authority  to  enforce  their  decisions,  while  even  the  privilege  to  agfriefed 
members  is  removed  by  the  power  granted  to  setUe  all  matters  of  dtopate 
by  arbitration,  in  case  provision  shall  be  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  gene- 
ral Tules  of  the  society,  according  to  which  such  arbitrators  shall  be  elected; 
and  there  being  no  appeal  to  their  award,  a  member  rendered  obnozious  by 
using  profane  language,  or  any  other  misdeifieanour,  may  by  complaiots,  be 

*  Of  thialegalfeatare,  many  of  the  societies,  however,  have  not  chosen  t» 
avMlthflmselvea;  since,  out  of  9,079  associations,  only  £,48S  are  returned 
aa  having  placed  themselves  under  the  act,  by  enrolment  at  the  sessioai. 
BntthA  Jretuma  of  Devon,  Carnarvon,  and  the  Holland  division  of  the  constr 
of  Lincoln*  ace  incomplete^*- fire  PwtUameniarjf  ReporU 

ft  The  expenaes  Incurred  In  salaries  and  allowances  to  secretaries  sad 
stexards*  aad  in.  several  instances  to  committees,  assistants  and  csshierii 
induing  stationery  and  other  charges,  press  hard  upon  the  limited  hinds 
of  friendly  aocieties ;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  money  spent  in  alehonsei, 
thenumertna,  fines  incurred,  and  still  more  the  profitable  time  spent  (valna-  ' 
ble  to  labouring  people,)  in  attendance  on  these  meetings.  It  is  probable 
that  tiiey  amount  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  stock  subscribed,  which  oMy,  pcr- 
hapa,  sommrfaat  exceed  one  million  sterling.~CMfiiAM9i  on  Me  U^k^ 
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excluded  or  deprived  of  what  a  magistrate  might  deem  juat  to  grant, 
withoat  any  remedy,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  has  happened  on  too  many 
occasions. 

friendly  Societies  are  institutions  which  are  generally  formed  and  directed 
by  individuals  who  possess  some  degree  of  education,  perhaps  just  suficient 
to  elevate  them,  according  to  their  own  estimation,  above  their  companions. 
These  people,  although  generally  well-intentioned,  are  frequently  of  an  in- 
triguing dispottition,  and  possess  those  failings  common  to  persons  who  are 
not  well  educated,  namely,  the  love  of  power,  combined  with  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess consequence,  and  believe  themselves  competent  judges  of  the  task  of 
forming  rules  and  regulations  for  the  organisation  of  society.  Many  Indi* 
viduals  who  are  invited  to  associate  with  them,  understand  but  little  of  the  im- 
port or  probable  operation  of  the  rules.  The  effects  of  arbitration,  excluding 
appeals  to  magistrates  and  others,  are  inserted  perhaps  with  sinister  views, 
and  are  neither  seen  or  understood,  until  some  occurrence  or  contingency 
discloses  the  imperfection.  There  are  two  objects,  respecting  which  all 
members  of  friendly  societies  appear  to  be  particularly  tenacious,  although 
in  their  nature  destructive  of  the  excellent  and  valuable  purposes  which 
ought  to  result  from  such  institutions,  and  which  have  tended,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  will  ever  tend,  to  check  their  progress  towards  those  ultimate  benefits 
which  might  be  expected  from  designs  apparently  so  well  constructed  for 
securing  the  associated  members  against  the  calamity  of  indigence. 

It  appears  to  be  the  uniform  practice  of  friendly  societies,  that  an  expense 
shall  be  incurred  and  paid  out  of  the  funds,  for  what  is  called  a  decent  fune- 
ral for  a  deceased  member,  or  his  wife ;  and  a  further  sum  be  paid  to  the 
widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  This,  in  the  one  instance,  enriches  the 
undertaker,  and  in  the  other,  the  mercer  or  the  milliner,  as  decent 
funeral  mournings  generally  exhaust  all  that  the  family  of  the  deceased 
member  is  entitled  to  receive  for  his  contributions^  perhaps  for  many  years. 
There  may,  no  doubt,  be  exceptions  to  this  prevailing  and  ill-jndged  prac- 
tice.*   The  result  is  generally  calamitous, f  since  in  a  few  months,  the 

*  The  exemplary  example  of  plainness  at  funerals,  is  exceedingly  striking 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  when  compared  with  the  gaudy,  and  often  unfeH 
mourning  habits,  which  it  is  the  general  custom  of  the  world  to  wear. 

t  The  ordinary  expenses  and  inconveniences  of  funerals,  are  generally 
severely  oppressive  to  persons  of  the  middle  classes.  It  often  occurs  that  a 
*  poor  widow  is  crippled  in  her  means  through  life,  by  the  expense  of  a  funeral. 
An  ordinary  funeral,  including  burial  fees,  &c;,  will  cost  from  £60  to  il70. 
Without  ileduction  from  the  solemnity ,  such  a  funeral  might  be  performed 
at  a  much  less  expense.  The  accompaniments,  which  (as  they  are  at  present 
conducted)  are  deemed  part  of  the  solemnity,  is  questionable  in  its  effect,  as 
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widow  and  orphans  of  a  deceased  member  are  freqoently  without  a  ihilHif 
to  support  themselves.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  which  attaches  u 
friendly  societies ;  as  they  are  at  present  constituted,  it  seems  to  be  a  gcse- 
ral  rule  established  among  all  of  them,  not  only  that  the  landlords  of 
alehouses  shall  hold  the  purse,*  or  at  least  the  box  where  the  money  is  de> 
posited  for  current  disbursements,  but  also  that  there  shall  be  17  generii 
meetings  in  the  course  of  a  year,  (at  least  in  all  large  towns,)  namely  twelve 
monthly  and  four  quarterly  meetings,  and  an  annual  feast.  The  evil  arisiaf 
from  these  frequent  meetings  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  moral  and  political, 
which  perhaps  is  not  observed  at  first.  Those  who  determine  to  sssociste 
with  others  for  the  accommodations  which  friendly  societies  are  expects^ 
to  afford,  are  generally  of  a  sober  and  provident  disposition ;  they  sie  wt 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  public-houses,  and  are  generally  ignorant  of  die 
temptations  which  are  to  be  found  in  social  meetings.  These  attractions  it 
length  seduce  them ;  their  characters  often  assume  a  new  form ;  the  in^ 
sistible  gratifications  to  be  found  in  convivial  songs  and  cheerful  cooipur, 
allure  them  from  their  business  and  families ;  and  frequently  produce  lik 
and  dissolute  habits  amongst  individuals,  who,  but  for  these  tRoptatioB*, 
would  hare  continued  to  live  sober  and  exemplary  lives. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  in  1803,  that  9,673  friendly  societies  are  re- 
turned as  established  in  England  and  Wales,  comprising  704,360  membext, 
averaging  nearly  73  members  to  each ,  and  8  in  100  of  the  resident  popnlt- 
tton  in  1843.    Supposing  this  number  of  meetings  to  be  correct,  the  dilfereBt 

well  as  appropriation.  The  customary  orders  are  given  in  terms  such  n 
^to  provide  what  is  common."  Persons  of  fashion  or  property,  eea- 
tinue  the  ancient  idea  of  the  heraldic  array  of  a  baronial  funeral,  tiie  tvs 
men  who  stand  at  (he  door  being  supposed  to  be  the  two  portera  of  the  esstfe, 
with  their  staves  in  black— the  man  who  heads  the  procession,  wearing* 
scarf,  being  a  representative  of  a  herald  at  arms— the  man  who  eanies  tiie 
plume  of  feathers  on  his  head  being  an  esquire— and  he  who  bears  the  shield 
and  casque. with  its  plume  of  feathers,  and  the  pall-bearers  with hatooac, 
being  representatives  of  knights,  companions  at  arms— tiie  men  waIMB{ 
with  wands  being  supposed  to  represent  the  gentlemen  ushers  with  their 
wands.  The  cost  of  all  these  would  be,  with  ftineral  fees,  mounings,  hit- 
bands,  scarfs,  carriages,  and  30  men  in  attendance,  not  less  than  £100. 
Funerals  of  persons  4n  the  condition  of  gentlemen,  often  cost  fhMB  iSMOt* 
iKlOOO ;  and  persons  of  rank  and  title  vary  from  £500  to  XISOO ;  a  largt 
part  of  which  expense  is  incurred  by  the  removal  of  the  remains  to  the 
family  vault 

*  It  is  very  often  the  case  that  landlords  propose  and  eoDtinne  •  Mh  ftr 
the  express  purpose  of  drawing  customers  to  their  houses. 
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a^regate  amount  of  assemblies  in  public-bouses,  i a  the  course  of  a  year, 
would  be  164,424;  and  to  include  the  after  reckoning,  when  the  business  of 
the  club  is  over,  allowing  at  a  very  moderate  calculation  each  member  spends 
only  9d.  for  the  good  of  the  house,  this  will  amount  to  £420,000,  or  perhaps 
nearer  £600,000  spent  without  occasion.  However  we  may  deplore  this 
evil  tendency,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  well-intentioned  promoters 
of  these  friendly  societies  are  unskilled  in  algebraical  calculations,  and  the 
qualities  which  are  necessary  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  contingencies 
applicable  to  the  objects  they  wish  to  attain ;  and  hence  it  is  those  who  have 
access  to  consider  these  regulations,  and  adjudicate  these  disputes,  will 
generally  admit  that  the  advantages  are  not  equal  to  what  might  be  expected 
from  these  beneficial  associations.  From  being  erroneous,  in  many  instances, 
in  their  calculations,  under  which  they  are  pledged  to  draw  upon  the  funds, 
their  little  stock  is  frequently  annihilated  ere  they  are  aware  of  it,  or  the 
box  is  shut  up  against  all  relief;  by  which  the  old  members  who  have  con- 
tributed for  a  series  of  years,  are  disappointed  and  deceived  with  respect  to 
assistance  during  sickness  and  infirmity.  In  some  more  modern  societies 
this  inconvenience  is  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  occasional  advances, 
which  the  members  are  bound  to  make,  to  prevent  the  funds  being  reduced 
below  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  demands  are  grievous  and  burthensome 
to  tho  members,  as  they  are  seldom  prepared  to  meet  them :  these  com- 
bined with  wages  and  allowances  to  the  clerk,  stewards,  and  other  officers, 
together  with  the  different  fines,  the  money  expended  at  the  numerous  public 
meetings,  and  the  benefits  derived,  bear  no  proportion  to  what  they  might  be 
made  to  produce  under  a  better  arranged  national  system,  where  the  Govern* 
ment  would  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  all  allowances.  Instead  of  em- 
bracing that  wide  sphere  of  relief,  to  which  the  scheme  is  so  eminently 
adapted,  it  extends  only  to  temporary  sickness,  funerals,  and  a  small  sum 
to  the  widow  or  nominee. 

These  societies  are  generally  deficient  in  another  point,  as  persons  ad- 
vanced in  years,  or  above  a  certun  age,  cannot  be  admitted,  even  though 
they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  an  increased  premium  to  the  club,  in  order 
to  counterbalance  the  risk.  Individuals  engaged  in  certain  trades  or  em- 
ployments, such  as  white  lead  works  and  various  others  supposed  to  injure 
the  health,  are  generaUy  excluded ;  neither  are  these  societies  open  to  those 
whose  indiscretions  in  early  life  have  placed  them  in  a  degraded  state  of 
society,  although  they  might  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  such  contin*  ' 
gent  aid,  under  a  decided  disposition  to  amend  their  lives.  Those  who 
diuriog  the  last  and  present  century  have  entered  into  insurances  and  friendly 
societies,  are  generally  composed  of  that  class  who  are  known  to  be  provi- 
dent and  discreet,  and  prone  to  look  forward  to  the  casualties  of  life;  but 
the  most  numerous  body,  comprising  the  mass  of  the  labouring  people,  being 

No,  27.  5  M 
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generally  uneducated,  and  without  any  provident  habits,  are  not  tfteiy  to 
find  relief  through  this  medium  to  any  considerable  estent,  unleaa  guided 
and  directed  by  facilities  which  at  present  do  not  exist.  Looking  at  the 
general  population,  and  including  therein  a  proportion  of  women,  (since  they 
too  have  separate  societies,)  it  may  be  concluded,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
that  the  number  of — 

*  Males  of  the  age  of  20  years  and  upwards,  is 4,161,067 

Under  20 3,671,713 

Females  above  the  age  of  20 4,513y531 

Under20 3,689,486 

We  would  propose  that  the  whole  adult  population,  above  the  age  of  30< 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  eligible  to  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  resulting  from  a  yearly  deposit  of  a  small  sum  of  money  out  of  their 
earnings,  and  to  receive  in  return  a  corresponding  aid,  under  the  foUovI=; 
contingencies,  for  which  they  should  pay,  weekly,  into  a  saving  bank,  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  and  receive — 

1. — In  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  a  certain  weekly  allowance,  fr«a 
4s.  to  lOs.  per  week,  according  to  their  stipends  deposited. 

2. — A  small  allowance  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  ?  ,  ^i  lo  tA  ^  9 
defray  lying-in  expenses S  ''^°"  •»*  iv    dp   ^j 

3. — Allowances  on  the  death  of  any  member  of^   - «    a    »^    ta  « 

thefamily P'^^"^     2    0    to    10  • 

4. — ^An  allowance  to  compensate  any  loss  or  casu-  ^ 

alty  by  fire,  the  loss  of  a  cow,  horse,  or  any  f  .  i     o    t^     i  • 

useful  animal,  upon  which  the  family  may  T  "^"™      i     u     la     a   » 
depend ^..... 3 

5. — A  small  annuity  to  a  widow,  in  proportion  to  1  r-^—  5  o  t  9  6 
the  family  she  has  to  maintain,  or  in  lieuf  ^r>^*  o  •  c  — 
thereof,  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  her  tof  ^'  *"*"*  Ss.  to5t.p« 
carry  on  some  business j  weeit 

6. — A  moderate  sum  for  apprenticing  a  child. 

7.— A  small  annuity  to  infirm  persons,  orthoses 

above  60,  who  from  old  age  are  past  labour,  >     46.  to  lOs.  per  week. 
according  to  their  deposits 3 

8; --The  deposits  shall  be  made  monthly,  according  to  the  class,  leaving  it » 
every  member  to  choose  his  own  class  ;  the  premiums  or  deposits  » 
apply  to  lives  from  20  to  30  years,  and  to  advance  accordingly—^  icaie 
to  be  calculated  up  to- 60  years  of  age,  so  as  to  exclude  no  person  ahfe 
and  willing  to  make  such  advances  upon  the  fixed  rate,  iiamdf<- 
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1st  clais  to  comprise  those  who  can  only  spare — 

B.  d.  £  B. 

1    0    monthly  ......    0  12   a-year« 

«nd 1    6     0  18 

3rd  2    0    1    4 

4th 2    6    110        -. 

fith  3    0    1  16 

6th   3    6    2    2        ./ 

7th   ,  4    0    2    8 

8th    5    0 3    0        .'. 

9th   6    0    3  13 

10th   7    0    4    0 

11th   8    0    4  16 

12th  9    0    5    8 

13th  10    0     6    0 

With  additional  sums  for  increased  age  above  30  years. 
A  well  regulated  system,  judiciously  managed  under  the  direction  of 
Government,  so  as  to  insure  punctual  payment,  would  no  doubt  be  advan- 
tageous in  promoting  provident  and  careful  habits  am  jngst  the  labouring 
people;  and  all  benefit  societies  being  merged  into  it,  the  evils  now. com- 
plained of  would  be  either  alleviated  or  removed,  and  consequently  their 
regular  stipend  would  be  punctually  paid. 

We  live  now  in  an  age  of  improvementsi  when  insurances  upon  contin- 
gencies are  ramifying  in  all  directions ;  and  we  have  noticed  in  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  sinking  fund,  by  what  rapid  strides  large  capitals  may  be  made 
to  accumulate,  when  placed  under  proper  guidance.  Supposing  we  have 
a  population  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  26,870,143,  and  taking  the  pre- 
sent paupers  and  young  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  the  remainder  would 
be  1 1  to  12  millions,  iocluding  females ;  and  yet  allowing  all  of  them  the 
same  privileges,  the  condition  of  mankind  is  so  varied  and  uncertain!  that  we 
find  many  reduced  to  poverty,  who  little  expected  such  an  occurrence.  No 
bankruptcy  or  any  crime  short  of  felony,  should  exclude  them  from  this 
privilege. 

The  average  of  a  deposit  of  only  3s.  per  month,  extending  from  Is.  to  10s., 
according  to  circumstances,  would  amount  to  £18,600,000  per  annum* 
Of  this  sum,  supposing  10  or  12  millions  were  sufficient  in  each  year  for  the 
coBtingent  ezpenies  which  would  naturally  occur,  and  the  remaining  sum 
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allowed  to  accumulate  as  a  provision  against  any  pnbUe  calamity,  the  ictalt 
in  90  or  30  years*  wonld  be  an  immense  and  increaaing capital ;  cenw- 
quently  great  encouragement  is  here  offered  to  persons  of  provident  habiti. 
This  would  form  a  new  character  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Some  difficulties  will  no  doubt  occur  in  carrying  such  a  echeoe  iaio 
practice;  but  where  is  the  difficulty  which  baa  not  been  overoome  bj 
perseverance.  When  the  pressures  of  the  nation  required  the  ezei^oa  of 
%t  genius  and  talents  of  statesmen  to  procure  revenues,  'which  SO  or  40 
years  ago  was  deemed  impracttcabley  they  were  at  no  loss  to  find  thea; 
and  at  present  there  are  many  calculators  in  the  Kingdom  perfactly 
competent  to  the  task  of  framing  tables  applicable  to  the  depositi  sad 
contingencite  wUch  have  been  here  proposed.  The  grand  dedderatiB 
In  all  political  economy,  is  to  indnce  the  poor«  by  gentle  and  prae* 
tical  meansy  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families.  A  fystca 
then  should  be  established  which  would  not  only  partially*  but  aitogelbs 
convince  them  that  they  have  a  risk  in  the  country  as  well  aa  the  litk ;  sad 
this  haiard  should  be  placed  on  so  secure  and  respeeuble  a  Aiotuigtfaatthcy 
nil^t  look  up  to  it  with  certainty  aa  a  means  of  relief  in  time  of  sickseisi 
and  a  Biq[»port  in  old  age.  It  is  the  nature  of  mankind  in  general  to  be  csre- 
less  and  improvident  while  there  is  no  prospect  before  them  of  improvtaf 
their  condition ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  where  auch  prospects  open,  a  oev 
character  is  assumed,  and  the  careless  and  thoughtless  often  become  ssrioi^ 
frugal  and  Industrious,  when  a  probable  or  certain  reward  for  the  eiereiie  «f 
these  virtnes  is  placed  within  their  reach,  so  as  to  convince  them  that  thqr 
are  attainable. 

*  The  sinking  fiud  of  one  miUion,  esUblished  in  Auguat  1780,  hasia- 
creased  on  the  1st  May,  1806,  by  accumulations,  to  an  income  of  £3)19M19. 
The  1  per  cent  on  all  loans  since  1703,  produced  in  1706. .    £4,844,237 
The  I  per  cent,  on  the  Imperial  loan  since  1796,  pro-?  ^oac 

ducedinl797 J"  *•»*"• 

besides  the  money  applied  at  diffierent  periods  in  the  purchase  of  stodb  frms 
these  ftinds,  amounting  in  the  whole  on  the  1st  May,  1806,  to  ^lOifT^fi^ 
*^  wjiyiiwdefi » 
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EMiQBATioif  can  only  be  M  recourse  to  by  a  parent  State*  (n  cases  of  the 
severest  and  most  urgent  emergency.  We  have  ever  considered  t^^t  tl^ 
strength  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  physical  array,  and  the  number  and  morisl 
construction  of  a  well-regulated  people;  and  that  only  )n  cases  whece  tke 
population  is  pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  it  wise  and  expef 
dient  to  sever  4he  parental  tie,  to  dissever  |he  bonds  of  union  and  attachr 
ment  between  the  State  and  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  send  forth  our  ^b]^ 
bodied  peasantry  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  our  colp^jOal  possessions  in  foreign 
climes*  If  an  engine  is  overchai;ged,  ajnd  the  pressure  is  too  gre^t,  tfyt 
safety  valve  must  of  course  be  opened ;  so  .in  Ul^e  manner  are  must  allow  a 
certain  portion  of  our  superfluous  |M>pu]atibon  to  go  forUu  and  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents  by  tlpe  eukiva^ion  of  ^MMuU  regjpns.  Bvit 
before  we  do  this  we  should  remember  that  there  are  U  million  acres  ^f 
land  lying  unculUvated  in  Ikhe  Kingdomt  five  millions  of  which  n^t  be  cul- 
tivated with  advantage— that  vast  tracts  of  t^  land  are  in  the  posj^esfion  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  it  is  in  our  power,  by  rewar^Ung  and  sjtimulatjaig  Bxltii^ 
Industry,  to  render  ourselves  independent  of  fojreign  supplies,  a&d  .to  Iseep 
our  gold  at  home ;  it  being  also  wiser  and  more  just  j^  e;zpend  ^bat  gold  lA 
the  employment  of  the  English  labourer,  than  it  )s  to  offer  a  premium  |U|d 
the  means  of  employment  to  the  labourers  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  j«|t 
and  reasonable,  .that  whilst  a  single  i^re  pan  be  found  at  kQUfOfi^  citable  ^f 
cultivation,  we  ought  not  to  send  th^  .^bovirer  of  England  to  drav^  fiat 
swamps  of  Canada,  or  plough  up  the  parched  and  inU^n498ble  prairies 
of  our  Australian  possessions.  Although  tfiere  .9^  some  j>leasing  a^o^nta 
from  voluntary  emigrants  of  late  years,  yat  a  very  l|a:^e  proj^oxfifitk  of 
these  appear  to  have  been  men  of  property  and  profession,  with  m^ny 
of  the  medical  class,  half-pay  and  retired  officers,  and  fanners  imd 
country  gentlemen  of  capital.  The  two  former  classes  have  established 
themselves  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Upper  Canada,  where  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  are  now  exercising  their  professions  with  every  prospect  of 
advantage  to  the  communities  in  which  they  have  taken  up  their  abo^e. 
But  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  emigranto  was  the  labouring  ppoc,  and 
among  them  many  were  sent  out  of  the  country  either  by  parochial  ai^  o.r 
the  voluntary  assistance  of  private  individuals.  These  have  been  settled 
under  the  direction  and  superintendance  of  the  Government,  and  Its  agents, 
on  the  wild  lands  of  the  crown.;  they  are  also  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  are  likely  to  clear  and  cultivate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  their 
own  subsistence  and  that  of  their  families.  These  new  settiers  have  had  less 
difficulties  to  encounter  than  many  of  the  ancient  emigranto,  and  may 
generally  be  considered  the  most  energetic  of  the  population.  A  revjew 
therefore  of  the  condition  of  the  emigranto  may  not  be  unscceptable. 
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Emifration  from  one  country  to  another  appears  to  be  one  of  tlie  aesH 
aulgned  by  Providence  to  populate  the  earth;  and  cince  the dieoovay e( 
Americaf  the  Uda  of  emigration  has  flowed  in  that  Erection  firom  ail  the 
ahores  of  Europe,  It  might  be  observed,  that  one  of  the  sources  to  wfaidi 
the  stream  of  our  commerce  owed  its  gradual  and  steady  expansion,  was  the 
Inereaaing  importance  of  our  possessions  on  tiie  continent  of  America^  sad 
the  a4jacettt  islands.  The  attractions  which  the  latter  already  possessed 
to  persona  who  found  themselves  in  want  of  employment,  or  in  lindted  dr- 
comstances  in  the  M  world,  were  numerous ;  and  many  fled  to  escape  the 
bigoted  persecutions  of  the  ruling  powers ;  and  perhaps  for  other  ressoas, 
•ought  an  asylum  in  a  new  country,  by  which  to  improve  their  fartnaei. 
We  may  form  aome  idea  of  the  extent  of  emigration  from  an  acconnt  ^lich 
haa  been  preserved  of  the  arrivals  in  Pennsylvania  firom  Europe,  in  the  year 
1739f  by  which  it  appears  in  that  year  no  less  than  6,908  persons,  (the  greM 
mass  of  whom,  as  in  the  present  day,  were  Irish,*)  were  driven  by  adverse  dr- 
cnmstances  from  their  native  land — the  account  states,  principally  by  reaioa 
of  rack  rents,  or  in  other  words,  by  scarcity  or  the  high  price  of  land,  and  the 
utter  want  of  any  other  means  of  subsistence,  which  still  constitute  the  ashappy 
condition  of  that  country.  This  appears  remarkable,  that  the  cause  shoold  he 
the  same  in  1789  as  it  was  in  1843,  being  want  of  employment,  high  reals  scax^ 
city  of  provisions,  and  an  increased  population  of  treble  the  former  nuiaher ; 
the  prices  of  provisions  were  not  much,  if  anything  dearer ;  clothing  was  not 
one  quarter  the  expense ;  and  at  the  same  time  wages  were  nearly  double. 
Wages.  Wheat. 

1716  .•••**   9d.  per  day  31s.  9d.  to  44s.  fd.  fixed  at  Justices  sessioas. 

1843  •«..  ls.6d £7b.  3d.  to  60s.  Od.  average  price. 

It  is  true  that  the  value  of  land  is  more  than  trebled ;  but  the.difeeoce 
arlaea  mostiy  from  the  quality,  and  its  capability  of  produce,  for  the  qbcilI- 
tlvated  waste  leta  for  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  did  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  total  number  who  emigrated  from  Great  Briton  in  184S  waa  118^591;  or 
about  one-tlurd  of  our  annual  increase.  Of  these,  78,104  were  from  Englaad, 
14^060  from  Scotiand,  and  33^438  Irish;  nearly  one-third  of  these  went  to 
the  United  States ;  one-sixth  to  Canada,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  were  the 
Irish;  and  one-eighth  to  the  Australian  colonies.  In  1840  the  emigratiea 
waa  only  one-fifth  of  our  annual  increase.  Under  the  present  system,  of 
leaving  emigration  entirely  to  be  regulated  by  inclination,  and  the  energy  of 
private  enterprise,  there  can  1m  no  expectation  that  this  amount  will  be  teiy 
materially  increaaed.  It  is  stated  fIrom  various  authorities,  that  the  present 
amount  of  emigration  to  the  States,  actually  causes  the  labour  market  to  be 

*  Humboldt  estimates  the  migration  from  Ireland  in  30  years,  Crom  1801 
to  Ittl,  at  one  million. 
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Irequentiy  overstocked.  In  1841  some  difficulty  was  foand  in  Canada  to  pro- 
cure employment  for  emigrante  who  came  out  merely  as  labonrers,  without 
a  previous  knowledge  either  of  agriculture  or  any  mechanical  trade. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  demand  for  unskilled  labour  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  The  influx  of  the  Irish  has  probably  been  one  of  the  most 
acUve  causes  in  depressing  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  England,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  where  the  Irish  population 
18  immense ;  for  example— in  Liverpool  there  are  not  lees  than  30,000  of  the 
lower  Irish  residents^in  Glasgow,  49,53! — in  Manchester,  SOfOOO^-and 
many  of  the  large  towns  have  nearly  the  same  proportion.  In  the  year  1840, 
ODly  2,124  emigrated  requiring  parish  relief,  being  807  from  England,  646 
from  Ireland,  and  771  from  Scotland,  besides  those  who  emigrated  on  their 
own  expenses.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  to  North  America,  rn  1841, 
did  not  amount  to  40.000,  which  is  scarcely  equal  to  10,000  labourers. 
Sir  C.  Bagot,  in  his  last  dispatch,  observes  with  reference  to  the  emigration 
of  1841,  that  great  difficulty  had  been  found  in  procuring  employment  for 
those  who  came  out  as  mere  labourers.  It  is  evident  that  any  extensive  and 
systematic  plan  of  emigration,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  large 
masses  of  our  distressed  population,  must  provide  for  settling  the  emigrants 
on  allotments  of  land,  as  well  as  for  transporting  them  to  the  colony.  The 
inevitable  result  of  landing  a  large  body  of  destitute  emigrants  in  one  of  our 
colonies,  and  leaving  them  to  chance  to  find  employment  and  subsistence, 
would  be  most  disastrous  for  all  parties.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  emigration,  that  one  great  cause  of  the  present  destitution  of 
the  Highlands,  is  that  under  the  present  system,  the  able-bodied  labourers 
are  exported,  and  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  helpless,  and  the  destitute,  are 
only  allowed  to  remain.  The  same  effect  has  been  caused  in  Ireland — the 
industrious  and  diligent  have  transported  themselves  to  the  States  in  Caaada 
and  Australia,  while  the  indolent,  the  profligate,  and  the  paupers,  are  left  to  be 
a  greater  burthen  on  the  few  that  remain.  More  serious  difficulties  are  often 
presented  by  the  moral  certainty  that  the  general  class  of  persons  whom  we 
should  be  most  desirous  to  get  rid  of,  are  utterly  unfit  for  emigration.  If  the 
passage  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another  opei- 
rated  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  transmigration  from  a  populous  town  in 
England,  to  the  life  of  the  Canadian  backwoodsman,  he  would  be  totally 
incapable  either  of  clearing  a  small  spot  of  land  to  begin  with,  or  of  building  a 
log  hut ;  and  besides  that,  he  would  require  a  maintenance  for  several  mouths* 
if  not  for  a  year,  before  any  supply  for  his  daily  sustenance  could  be  at  all  cal- 
culated upon.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  little  Iwnefit  conferred  by 
emigration  in  diminishing  the  extent  of  pauperism,  is  given  in  a  late  report 
of  the  poor-law  coaimissioners ;  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  Rye  nnion^  and 
several  other  districts  where  as  large  a  proportion  as  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
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population  have  been  removed  within  a  lev  yean  by  emigration,  ao  fea- 
sible effect  has  been  felt,  either  in  the  diminution  of  the  popalatim,  or 
the  extent  of  pauperism.  And  the  report  further  states,  that  it  is  ea- 
tirely  hopeless  to  attempt  to  benefit  the  country  by  any  general  sysles^ 
without  at  tbe  same  time  we  remove  the  whole  of  the  psnpcrs;  far 
according  to  the  example  of  some  parishes  in  Wiltshire,  thay  migbt 
have  the  whole  produce  of  the  farms  without  being  enabled  to  asaiaiya 
themselves— not  arising  ttom  their  inability,  but  fxaim  entire  indolmee.  Tto 
expense  of  locating  emigranU  upon  lands  in  Canada,  aoeording  to  the  r^ert 
of  the  BriUsh  American  Land  Company  la  as  follows :-~ 

Building  a  dwelling-house  of  logs,  80ft.  by  16ft,  with>  miq    q 
stone  chimney.. •••...• S 

Clearing  and  preparing 4  acres  ••• IS   0 

Seeds,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes 5  10 

Tools  and  Implements  of  settlers  .« 6  0 

Necessary  expenses  of  a  family ••    33  10 

To  this  Is  added,  as  desirable,  but  not  necessary,  a  eov  i$  10k,  tm 
pigs€l,  additional  clothing  foririnter  £S  10s«,  making  together  iM  ex- 
clusive of  the  expense  of  transport  to  the  location,  which  is  cstiiialedat 
£97  for  each  family.  Prom  this  statement,  it  appears  tiiat  the  total  expense 
of  settling  a  number  of  poor  families  comfortably,  womld  rM,  be  leis  thH 
€14  per  head. 

From  the  report  of  the  Hand-loom  Commissioners,  it  appeals  tiiatdaiiic 
the  great  distress  at  Paisley,  several  years  since,  two  vesaeU  wvresoiice 
the  Clyde  by  the  emigration  commissioners,  to  cany  caugraals  u  Ifav 
Zealand  free  of  any  expanse,  but  that  they  found  great  difieul^iac«» 
pleting  their  numbers  aa  scarcely  any  applicants  came  forward  fiwn  Iks 
manufactttring  districti.  A  few  weavers  n^ght  possibly  saceeed  as  she^ 
herds  in  Australia  \  but  generally  speaking  it  appears  to  be  quite  eutof  ihi 
question  that  this  portiion  of  the  population,  bred  to  aMinnfactnrei,  shiuM 
be  adapted  for  the  duties  they  would  have  to  fill  in  anch  a  countryi  aad 
the  men  themselves  appear  to  be  generally  aware  that  they  are  net  so  fMli- 
fied,  or  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  thsc 
free  of  expense*  The  following  may  be  quoted  as  a  ceatraet  to  the  esse  of 
the  Rye  unions  :^The  littie  island  of  Canna  contslned  a  populatioa  ef  iie 
hundred  ^eraons,  living  in  a  state  of  great  wretcbedncas,  ^itealt  waspup* 
chased  by  the|iresent  proprietor,  BCr.  MacnieU.  He  Immediately  aklfftd 
«ff  two  hundred  of  them,  at  his  own  ocpense,  to  Canada,  irtine  theykaie 
done  eaccedingly  well,  having  built  cottages  and  laid  down  atreeta  ;  aad  «e 
governed  by  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  subletting  and  sqaattlng  oa  tha  Jnd 
ia prohibited;  that  only  one  fomUy  ahaU  lIveiateMnehovae}  aadHel 
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uopiMc'house  should  be  aliowed  on  the  island •    The  result  U  tliat  the  peoplo 

are  in  a  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  state^  altogether  different  from  tbi^ 

condition  of  the  Highlanders  on  the  west  coast  of  Spotland ;  and  if  eyery 

large  landholder  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  to  follow  this  example,  (wbicl» 

Is  not  the  only  instance  on  record,)  how  great  would  be  the  changet  almost 

imBiedl»te]y  effected.    The  Scotch  in  general,  as  well  as  the  Irish,  are  often 

benefited  by  the  change ;  the  only  objection  appears  to  be  the  dil&cuUies  of 

the  voyage.    The  immense  colony  of  Australia,  whose  climate  is  g^aerallf 

congenial  to  an  Englishman*  would  in  this  particular  be  much  benefited* 

It  is  true  there  arc  many  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  who  have  already  settled  in 

Canada,  and  bare  arrived  at  a  state  of  comfort  and  independence.    Numerous 

instances  can  be  mentioned,  where  the  experiment  of  an  extensive  emigra^ 

tion  from  particular  estates  and  islands,  has  been  attended  with  complete 

success,  both  for  the  emigrants,  the  proprietors,  and  the  remaining  popula* 

tion.    If  Government  was  to  make  an  experiment  on  a  grand  scale,  how 

easily  might  it  be  accomplished,  with  very  little  extra  expense  to  the  nation, 

aa  they  have  such  immense  ships  of  war,  (now  in  this  time  of  peace  unem« 

ployed,)  by  applying  them  to  the  conveyance  of  emigrants  and  their  luggage, 

instead  of  cannon  and  shot,  taking  only  such  a  number  gf  experienced  6e*> 

men  as  would  be  nesessary  for  the  safety  of  the  vessels.    When  it  is  clearly 

seen  that  a  measure  will  benefit  human  beings,  and  injure  or  overturn 

nothing  but  abstract  theories,  let  the  Government  strike  in  boldly  and  Ibeo* 

riea  witt  soon  vanish  before  the  realities  of  practieal  experience ;  let  them 

leave  the  principle  of  self-interest,  which  never  can  be  a  substitute  for  M 

kigber  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  fellowncreatures,  and  let  emigration,  like 

any  other  expedient  for  the  relief  of  society,  be  conducted  in  a  disintereitcd 

spirU  of  enlightened  benevolence,  which  must  be  the  casein  order  to  aceom- 

plish  its  object  and  design.    The  immense  tracts  of  good  land  on  the  western 

coast  of  Australia,  would  be  a  district  where  a  new  colony  might  be  located 

in  •  manner  quite  distinct  from  the  eastern  or  southern  part  of  that  pAStnrgl 

island. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Emigration  CommlssioDsrs,  recorded  In 
MaccuUuck's  Dictionary,  are  worthy  of  observation.  If  such  a  scheme  vas 
conducted  under  the  management  of  proper  officers,  accompanied  by  an 
intelligent  portion  of  the  army,  (not  as  an  armed  force,  but  as  a  kind  of 
poUce,)  either  by  the  Highlanders  or  the  native  Irish,  who  have  been  from 
childhood  accustomed  to  till  some  of  the  coarsest  of  the  land,  and  an  addfi» 
tional  encouragement  given  them  by  an  increased  pay  daring  the  period 
of  their  service ;  and  should  they  feel  a  desire  to  remain  at  the  termination 
of  their  service,  a  certain  number  of  acres  might  be  allotted  them  as  a  remu« 
neration  for  their  past  exertions.  The  conditions  of  the  allotments  of  the  land 
should  be  such  as  not  to  constitute  a  gift;  a  cottage  might  be  built  by  the 
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Governmeiit,  and  a  cerUin  rate  of  wages  paid  to  every  labosring  nan,  for 
work  done  a«  a  labourer*  a  mechanic,  or  an  artisan,  tlie  Government  taltlai 
the  benefit  of  tnch  labour.  By  this  means  a  plan  might  easily  be  fomcd  at 
a  small  expense,  for  transporting,  allotting,  and  providing  for  lge00g00$of 
inhabitants,  which  would  conduce  to  their  own  comfort,  as  well  as  the  ceaa- 
try's  advantage ;  and  in  future  years  would  raise  up  a  colony  of  peacesMe 
citiiens.  In  addition  to  which,  theymlght,by  exporting  their  prodace  to 
England  and  other  places,  confer  material  benefits  both  on  tbmselves,  sad 
our  own  country.  As  an  illustration  we  may  observe  the  services  reodered  to 
the  Government  by  the  Glengarry  settlers,  during  the  late  insarrectioD  is 
Canada ;  they  afford  an  example  of  the  complete  success  attendant  ov  ihe 
emigration  of  a  large  body  of  men,  accompanied  by  their  natural  guides  sod 
protectors,  namely  the  u pper  classes.  Every  considerable  body  of  enigrsBts 
should  be  accompanied  by  their  teachers  (clergymen,)  and  schoolaMsten, 
and  if  possible  by  one  or  two  responsible  persons,  to  whom  they  fed  i 
degree  of  attachment,  and  in  whom  they  place  confidence.  This  is  an  iaipor- 
taat  element  in  the  success  of  any  comprehensive  system  of  emigratios. 
There  are  instances  where  comfort  and  affluence  has  been  attained  frssi  a 
systematic  plan,  (see  the  examples  of  William  Penn,  Mr.  Macniell,  of  Ute 
years,  and  many  others).  The  principal  errors  which  are  known  to  eiiit 
amongst  emigrants  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  for  although  few 
in  number,  they  are  almost  the  sole  causes  of  failure  in  the  system ;  finttbe 
.  iise  and  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  which  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited  botfi 
in  the  voyage  and  In  the  colony ;  and  secondly  the  allotments  of  land  tlwiiM 
not  be  allowed  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  away,  except  in  cases  of  death;  tsd 
should  always  be  cultivated  by  the  person  renting  or  buying  It. 

The  expense  per  head  of  removing  a  number  of  emigrants  to  Quebec,  Cape 
Breton,  or  Prince  Edward's  Island,  is  calculated  at  £4,  and  to  Upper  Canada 
at  £5  lOs.  or  £6.  As  a  general  rule  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
their  support  for  twelve  months  at  least,  and  to  render  them  assistance  in 
building  their  log  huts,  or  the  cob-wall  cottages  as  erected  by  ComiabiDen, 
which  might  be  built  cheaper,  and  they  would  at  the  same  time  be  mock 
warmer.  This  plan  might  be  tried  as  an  experiment  with  probable  success, 
in  places  where  grass  is  plentiful,  which  might  be  used  in  lieu  of  straw. 
Th«  surplus  population  of  the  Highlands,  the  large  agricultural  districts 
of  England,  and  some  parts  of  Ireland,  would  supply  an  abundant  number 
of  emigrants ;  among  the  majority  of  whom  some  little  knowledge  tif  Vbt 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  hand  or  spade  labour,  is  already  practiced. 

The  reason  we  assign  that  the  Government  should  undertake  the  traoi- 
port  of  emigrants  generally,  is  that  their  vessels  are  better  built,  and  ren- 
dered more  sea-worthy ;  for  the  great  number  of  cases  of  shipwreck  e?enr 
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yiear  must  necessarily  operate  as  a  considerable  discouragement.  During 
1834,  no  less  tlian  seventeen  ships,  with  passengers  on  board,  bound  for 
Quebec,  were  wrecked  on  the  passage ;  731  emigrants  lost  their  lives  In  con- 
sequ^ice ;  while  many  more  lost  nearly  all  their  property,  and  were  reduced 
lo  the  greatest  distress.*  Emigrants  to  Quebec  are  mostly  taken  out  in 
»faip6  engaged  in  the  timber  trade ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  generally  speak- 
ing, these  vessels  are  a  very  inferior  class,  it  being  the  usual  practice  to 
turn  worn-«ut  ships,  unfit  to  carry  dry  or  valuable  cargoes,  into  this  depart- 
ment. The  subjecting  captains  to  an  examination,  and  the  exclusion  in  toto 
of  spirits,  would  go  far  to  obviate  the  other  causes  of  loss.  The  absolute 
prohibition  of  ardent  spirits  in  emigrant  ships,  except  as  a  mediciae,  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  agent  for  emigrants  to 
Canada.  England  is  said  to  be  oppressed  by  the  riches  of  civilization,  by  the 
too  great  concentration  of  capital,  labour,  science,  intellect  and  activity ; 
these  acquisitions  become  sources  of  discontent  and  inconvenience  when 
pent  up  without  scope  for  their  employment  and  action.  In  different  coun- 
tries and  ages,  it  is  quite  clear  that  various  motives  have  led  to  the  formation 
of  colonies. 

The  ancient  Greek  colonies  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
founded  by  citizens,  whom  the  violence  of  contending  factions  forced  to 
leave  their  native  land ;  but  they  were  sometimes  also  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  mother  country  of  a  redundant  population,  and  also  as 
a  means  of  extending  the  sphere  of  commercial  transactions.  The  Roman 
colonies  were  for  the  most  part  founded  by,  and  under  the  authority  of 
Government,  being  intended  to  serve  both  as  an  outlet  for  poor  and  discon- 
tented citizens,  and  as  military  stations  to  secure  the  subjection  of  conquered 
provinces,  over  which  they  were  scattered;  yet  the  most  intimate  political 
union  was  always  maintained  between  them  and  the  mother  country.f 

The  Spaniards  first  resorted  to  America  with  the  prevalent  idea  that 
gold  and  silver  alone  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  nations  ;  and  instead 
of  engaging  in  industrious  undertakings,  which  they  neither  understood  or 
relished,  they  sought  only  to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the  feeble  and 
defenceless  natives  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  possessed  in  abundance ; 
and  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  were  immediately  circulated  throughout 
Europe,  of  the  riches  with  which  the  country  abounded.     WThen  new  adven- 

*  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  many  shipwrecks  occurring  to  emigrant 
vessels,  when  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  their  property  is  lost,  and 
frequently  many  of  the  passengers. 

t  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  present  day  the  large  island  of  Cyprus,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  is  now  very  thinly  inhabited ;  immense  tracts  of  land  in 
tliat  fertyc  island  may  be  bought  from  28.  to  4s.  per  acre. 
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turen  arrived  on  an  unknown  coast,  their  arst  inquiry  was,  whether  it 
abounded  in  gold ;  if  it  did,  they  remained  for  some  time  at  leaat  in  Um  eoui- 
try ;  if  not,  however  fertile  the  pasture  and  lands,  they  immediately  set  sail 
for  some  new  quarter.  After  the  riches  were  exhausted,  the  skill  and  energy 
of  the  succeeding  parties  of  adventurers,  who  continued  to  pour  into  tU 
country,  were  principally  directed  to  the  unproductive,  and  generally  nia- 
ous  occupation  of  mining.  The  English,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  had  no  intention  or  desire  of  settling  there  $  they  had  been  impxcsscd 
with  mingled  feelings  of  envy  and  admiration  by  the  power  the  S|»aniardfi 
possessed  in  the  new  world.  Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  varioBs 
schemes  and  prospects  which  actuated  the  various  colonists  in  former  times* 
U  is  nol  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  unexampled  prosperity,  and 
rapid  spread  of  our  North  American  colonies,  and  of  all  those  geseraL; 
placed  under  similar  circumstances.  The  colonists  carried  with  then  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  practised  by  a  civilized  and  polished  peo- 
ple ;  ibey  had  been  trained  from  their  infancy  to  habits  of  industry  and  sab- 
ordination  ;  they  were  practically  acquainted  with  the  best  and  wisest  fons 
of  civil  polity  which  had  been  established  in  Europe ;  and  they  were  placed 
in  a  situation  that  enabled  them,  without  difficulty,  to  remedy  Its  defiects. 
and  to  try  every  institution  by  the  test  of  utility.  The  thinness  of  the  abo- 
riginal population,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  obtaining  inexhanstibk 
snppUes  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  must  certainly  be  coasidered  as  the 
first  cause  which  has  promoted  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  popaUtiea 
in  the  United  States.  The  principal  objections  urged  against  emigration  aas 
large  scale,  are  first  the  expense,  and  secondly  the  hardships  tj  the  poor.  Tke 
expense  must  unavoidably  be  great ;  but  the  advantage  to  the  comoMaitj 
w^ttid  be  equivalent,  by  sending  off  the  superabundant  populatioBy  aad  thisst 
the  same  time  would  place  those  who  were  able  to  work  bat  could  not  find  cb- 
ployment  at  home,  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  induatiy*  No 
valid  aigument  can  be  raised  from  this  objection.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
expense  of  removing  a  lai^e  number  of  emigrants  either  to  ^f^H^  or 
Australia,  would  cost*  on  an  average,  £14.  each ;  *  and  to  remove  an  nnon- 
ployed  labourer  by  the  proceeds  of  his  own  exertions,  would  cost  Cross  £3^ 
to  £S0 1  but  what  is  this  compared  with  the  expense  of  his  permanent  maii- 
tenanoe  at  home;  It  is  related,  that  in  one  parish  a  statement  was  drswa 
Ottt  from  the  parish  hooks,  of  the  sums  paid  to  one  labourer  during  the 
course  of  a  long  lile,  and  they  amounted  to  more  than  £700.  How  asncb 
less  expensive  would  it  be  for  the  whole  community  to  advance  £XJ0OB^W, 
or  even  £10,000,000,  rather  than  permanentiy  support  a  larg^  niwnhtr  U 

^m^m^mmmm^mm ■      -■■...    i  ■  ■  ■   .    ■  i  ■       m       \        ■ 

*  This  includes  the  whole  of  the  expense  to  maintain  them  dnri at  ^  ^*^ 
year,  including  their  passage  money,  &c. 
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untnployed  penoni !  The  intereit  of  ^(10,000,000  U  only  ^500,000  a-year, 
at  6  per  cent.  To  support  one  million  persons  at  only  Id,  a-day,  would 
coit  1^1,500,000  a-year ;  so  that  a  community  ought  not  to  stand  still  amidst 
its  difficulties,  and  make  no  effort  to  remove  them  ;  even  transient  relief 
would  be  one  point  gained.  If  the  emigrant  is  happier,  and  those  left  behind 
are  less  miserable,  it  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  wretchedness  previously 
existing.  To  say  nothing  of  the  capiul  and  industry  that  would  be  called 
into  action,  by  the  mere  preparation  of  the  provision  and  transport  of  a 
large  body  of  colonists,  nor  of  the  returns  to  the  parent  state,  in  commerce 
and  revenue,  that  must  Inevitably  follow  the  successful  settlement  of  a 
new  country;  and  a  district  on  the  north-west  of  Australia,  where  the 
country  is  fertile,  and  the  native  population  very  small,  would  be  preferable, 
being  a  degree  warmer,  and  a  more  congenial  climate  than  the  aouthern 
part.  The  selection  of  proper  sites  for  colonial  establishments  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  appears,  by  experience,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  unwise  than  the  plans  hitherto  adopted  in  the  selection  of  places  at 
which  to  found  colonies.  The  captain  of  a  ship,  without  any  knowledge 
even  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  capacities  of  a  country  in  an  agricultu- 
ral point  of  view,  falls  In,  after  a  long  voyage,  with  a  river  or  bay  abounding 
with  fresh  water  and  fish,  and  surrounded  by  land  which  appears  fertile  and  is 
coTered  with  herbage.  He  forthwith  reports  all  these  circumstances,  duly 
embellished,  to  the  admiralty,  strongly  recommending  the  situation  as  an 
admirable  one  at  which  to  found  a  colony ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this 
10  all  tiie  information  that  is  gained  in  taking  a  step  of  such  importance ! 
No  wonder  therefore  that  many  fine  schemes  of  colonization  should  have 
ended  only  in  loss  and  disappointment ;  consequently  those  situations  which 
the  colonists  were  invited  to  enter  upon  as  an  earthly  paradise,  have  proved 
to  be  anything  but  what  they  were  represented.  Botany  Bay,  though  described 
by  Capt.  Cook  as  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  world,*  was  abandoned  by 
the  colonists  who  were  sent  there,  as  the  country  around  it,  instead  of  being 
favounble  to  cultivation,  is  a  mere  sandy  swamp.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  had  proper  inquiries  been  made  relative  to  the  climate  and  country, 
that  no  attempts  would  ever  have  been  made  to  establish  a  colony  in  so  pes- 
tilential a  climate  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone  1  The  colony  in  the  district  of 
Albany,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  founded  on  the  representations  of 
an  individual  who,  whatever  other  information  he  might  possess,  certainly 
ktd  not  the  sUghtest  knowledge  of  agriculture,  or  the  means  requisite  to 

*  This  is  described  to  he  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  both  as 
to  seenrity  and  extent.  The  country  within  a  short  distance  is  finely 
adorned  with  trees ;  but  the  grass,  growing  in  tnfts,  is  very  inferiort  and  no 
regular  sward— a  certain  sign  of  Inferior  land. 

No.  27.  5  P 
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keep  ft  tUck  of  cattle ;  and  Uie  distzeasea  the  aetUera  have  had  te  ee- 
couatery  were  the  natural  c4>naeqttenoe«  of  their  relying  on  such  antfaoritj. 
The  late  eBtablishment  at  Swan  river,  f  may  be  alao  meotioned  as  another 
laatance  of  mieplaced  or  premature  confidence  in  the  reporta  of  theie 
who  were  really  without  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  etUmate  of  the 
various  cireumstanoee  neeesaary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  formation  <tf  a 
colony.    It  must  be  admitted  that  agriculture  does  not  alwaya  prosper 
where  there  is  a  good  harbour  and  convenient  roada  for  abipping,  tbea^ 
freab  water  rivera  and  springs  are  eaaentUlly  necessary.    We  find  that 
rich  agricultural  lands  are  not  often  very  near  a  commodious  ahippiai 
place,  unleaa  made  so  by  art ;  but  both  labour  and  an  are  too  eipeastfc 
and  tedioua  to  convert  a  barren  aoil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  convenieat 
and  sheltered  harbour,  without  the  commerce  and  populaUon  of  an  old  Strtr. 
On  the  other  hand  many  inconveniencea  would  reault  from  allowing  emigraatt 
to  roam  at  their  pleasure  over  unoccupied  diatrictSf  in  the  condition  of  aq«a^ 
tern ;  they  would  become  too  much  dispersed  to  be  able  to  render  thai 
aaaiatance  to  each  other  which  is  abaolutely  nece aaary ;  in  addition  to  whidi 
a  large  extent  of  roada  would  be  requiaite,  and  their  construction  too  great 
an  undertaking  for  a  new  and  thinly  populated  diatrict.    The  greatest  id- 
Jury  is  frequently  done  to  a  colony  by  making  gratultoua  granta  of  laife 
tracts  of  land  to  corporationa  or  individuala  without  impoaiag  upon  tbcai 
an  obligation  as  to  their  occupation,  or  making  them  liable  to  contribate 
their  ahare  of  the  expenaea  neceasary  for  the  advancement  of  public  loiproTe- 
menta.    Such  baa  obviously  been  the  caae  in  lower  Canada,  and  ori^aaHy 
in  almoat  all  the  Statea  of  America ;  we  therefore  hope,  that  in  the  fonaa- 
tlon  of  new  coloniea,  a  period  will  be  put  to  these  mooopoliea,  as  a  sjitesi 
injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and  highly  criminal  towarda  those  who 
embark  aa  emigranta.    The  establishment  of  coloniea  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  in  its  true  point  of  view— as  a  great  national  enterprise.    It  is  not  sa 
adventure  to  be  entrusted  to  presumptive  or  ignorant  persons,  but  ahovM 
be  maturely  considered,  and  every  circumstance  carefully  investigated. 
Competent  persona  ought  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  survejing  iti 
climate,  coasts,  soil,  and  capacities  of  production.    If  this  waa  done  in  a 
country  like  Australia,  its  north,  west,  and  a  great  portion  of  its  sooth- 
weatern  coaata  would  be  better  known;   and  with  the  meaaa  which  the 
Government  now  haa  at  ita  command  in  the  time  of  peace,  the  pnUie 
would  have  the  best  atudnable  grounda  upon  which  to  proceed,  and  neither 
party  have  much  reaaon  to  fear  those  disappointments  which  have  so  oftea 

t  Just  around  the  harbour  is  a  small  tract  of  good  land,  but  the  adjoiniag 
territory  is  very  poor  and  inferior ;  though  from  50  to  100  miles  up  the 
country  the  land  is  very  rich  and  fertile. 
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foHow'ed  the  exaggerated  repregentations  of  those,  to  whom  the  important 
-and  difficult  task  of  selecting  situations  for  colonies  for  our  superabundant 
pojyalation  has  been  entrusted. 

The  system  adopted  in  granting  lands,  more  particularly  In  Austrailia,  is 
also  a  considerable  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  emigrant*  All  land  must 
be  sold  by  auction,  the  minimum  price  for  which  is  fixed  at  fis.  an  aere,  the 
Government  resenring  to  itself  a  discretionary  power  of  fixing  a  higher 
minimum  price  upon  some  lots,  and  refusing  to  dispose  of  it  until  that  sum 
is  obtained.  The  local  QoTSmment  have  the  pdwer  also  of  limiting  the 
quantity  of  land  to  be  put  up  by  auction,  and  consequently  can  obtain  their 
own  price,  or  it  may,  by  increasing  the  supply,  enable  all  parties  to  secure 
sufficient  land  at  the  minimum  price  of  58.  per  acre ;  so  that  the  price  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  pleasure  of  the  sellers,  instead  of  a  fair  legitimate  sum 
to  be  ascertained  alone  by  the  competition  of  the  purchasers.  But  even  if 
these  regulations  be  conducted  upon  the  fidrest  and  most  equitable  princi- 
ples, the  delay  which  a  compliance  with  them  creates,  is  exceedingly  inju- 
rious. The  time  stipulated  for  advertising  the  sale  of  lands  is  one  month ; 
but  the  frequent  delays  which  take  place  before  a  purchase  is  complete. 
Is  justly  reprobated,  for  upon  indisputable  authority,  it  may  be  fairly  staled 
that  it  takes  an  emigrant  nearly  five  months  before  he  can  get  a  purchase  of 
land  from  the  (Government  finally  concluded ;  so  that  his  means  are  in  many 
instances  lamentably  diminished,  especially  if  he  has  a  family  to  maintain 
during  this  period,  before  he  can  fairly  commence  operations.  Whilst  these 
impediments  exist,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  most  useAil  class 
of  persons,  namely  those  possessing  small  capitals,  are  deterred  from  em- 
barking their  little  property  in  a  distant  land,  where  uncertainty  of  success 
must  necessarily  attend  the  other  difficulties  which  they  have  to  en- 
counter. How  easily  then  might  these  abuses  be  prevented,  by  getting  a 
large  district  properly  surveyed,  divided  into  lots,  and  a  certain  price  fixed 
upon  each,  according  to  their  respective  advantages,  with  an  agreement  to 
transfer  such  lots  absolutely  to  the  first  applicant  able  and  willing  to  pay 
the  stipulated  amount.  We  have  much  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  exacting 
any  price  for  land  in  Australia.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  very  inferior  in 
quality ;  and  when  we  consider  the  difference  in  the  time  of  a  voyage  to 
Canada  and  Australia,  surely  some  considerable  inducement  should  be 
afforded  to  those  who  may  choose  to  select  the  latter  eountry  |  for  if  it 
costs  an  emigrant  only  about  iS5  to  go  to  Quebec  in  a  third  of  the  thnev 
although  on  his  arrival  there,  steam  and  river  navigation  to  Upper  Canada 
will  amount  to  the  expense  of  a  conveyance  to  Sydney,  yet  on  his  arrive  at 
the  latter  place,  an  inland  journey  of  a  considerable  distance  would  increase 
the  expense  much  more ;  and  this  circumstance,  where  there  is  a  large 
family,  is  quite  sufficient  'to  prevent  emigration  to  New  South  Wales.    We 
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htflrt  taea  thai  ercn  If  emigrants  could  be  conveyed  at  a  wm  not  eicee^ 
tbe  aipenie  of  going  to  Canada,  an  acquaintance  {with  thejdifficnlto  we 
have  mentioned,  would  naturally  incline  them  to  take  the  shorter  and  awre 
f  leasant  voyage ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  theie  difficulties,  there  are  do 
oouttter  advantages  as  regards  the  price  of  land,  something  eilectnal  siioald 
be  done.  If  emigration  to  Australia  Is  iniended  to  be  encouraged  by  tbe 
Oovernmeat. 

If  the  Americans  exacted  the  same  price  for  their  public  lands  as  we  do, 
aometbiog  might  be  s^d  In  favour  of  extending  the  same  principle  to  Canada. 
They  however  sell  much  better  land  at  a  decidedly  lower  price ;  heaee  U 
this  preposterous  scheme  does  not  discourage  emigration,  it  mil  assuedly 
turn  the  tide  fi*om  our  own  to  the  United  States ;  and  thongh  it  had  no  andi 
effect,  U  woold  still  be  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  cripples!  the  resoarees 
of  th^  emigrant,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  most  indispensable,  aad 
deprives  him  of  the  (Unds  which  he  would  have  laid  out  better  than  th^ 
Sin  be  laid  out  by  Government  The  mode  of  letting  land  by  fine,  (diat  ti 
by  the  reoeipt  of  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  tenant's  entry  to  a  fans,  the 
rent  during  the  currency  of  the  lease  being  proportionally  small,)  has  bera 
severely  censured  by  all  the  best  agricultttral  writers,  and  for  this  sufficieat 
reason,  that  it  deprives  the  tenant,  on  entering  into  Ms  farm,  of  the  greater 
pari  of  Us  capital,  and  disables  him  from  undertaking  improvements  at  tbe 
irery  time  It  is  most  essential  be  should  set  about  making  them*  Tbe 
abolition  of  this  practice  would  be  advantageous  to  colonists  geaetfaUy, 
and  more  especially  to  those  who  have  but  littie  capital,  tHitcb  ii 
llie  sole  reason  of  their  desire  to  emigrate.  With  respect  to  tbe  pnh 
Jeot  of  emigrating  or  colonising  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Government,  tbe 
lands  should  be  granted  them  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  aay  90  or  Jl^ 
and  afterwards  each  tenant  should  pay  the  State  a  fixed  rent,  or  in  the  etest 
of  their  being  able  to  purchase,  they  should  be  enabled  to  do  so  at  the  price 
Government  sell  their  lands  to  fresh  settlers,  taking  care  not  to  dispose  of 
too  large  a  quantity  to  each.  The  Government  should  also  provide  suitable 
means  to  enclose  the  land,  build  the  cottages,  pay  the  labourers,  aad  keep 
up  a  police  force  in  the  district ;  and  every  encouragement  ought  to  begifta 
lo  stimulate  the  emigrants  to  exertion,  In  public  worica,  roads,  aad  other 
Improvements  of  their  soil,  so  as  to  increase  the  supply  in  proportion  to  the 
number  who  migbt  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  a  new  coleBy, 
Utttil  they  themselves  had  the  means  of  contributing  to  the  general  sfeosk* 
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PROGRESS   OF   POPULATION. 

The  following  statement  shews  the  total  number  of  births,  deatfas,  and 
marriages,  in  England  and  Wales,  registered  for  each  year,  since  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  registration  Act  :— 

1838  1839  1840  IB41 

Births....  399,719 430,540 501,699.. 504,543 

Deaths....  335,956 331,007 350,101 355,682 

Marriages.  111,481 121,083 124,389 128,488 

The  degraded  state  of  education  amongst  married  people,  appears  by  the 
imporUnt  fact,  that  out  of  124,329  couples  married  in  1840,  there  were  41,812 
men,  and  62,523  women,  who  instead  of  writing  their  names,  signed  with  marks 
in  the  marriage  register ;  and  of  the  whole  number  4-90  per  cent,  of  the'  men, 
and  14-40  per  cent,  of  the  women,  were  under  21  years  of  age. 


DENSITY   OF   POPULATION. 

In  the  county  of  Westmorland  there  are  only  74  inhabitonts  to  a  square 
mile ;  while  in  the  county  of  Lancashire  there  are  944.  In  the  county  of 
Middlesex  the  number  is  5,591  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  Wales  the 
numbers  vary  from  59  in  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Radnor,  to  274  in 
that  of  Flintshire.  In  the  following  counties  of  England  the  males  exceed 
that  of  the  females— Hereford  by  78;  Lincoln  914;  Monmouth  6,837;  Olan- 
morgan  4,550;  Rutland  140;  Stafford  7,221 ;  Brecon  545;  Flint  697;  Rad- 
nor  296.  The  greatest  excess  of  females  occur  in  the  metropolis,  where 
there  are  1,133  females  to  every  1,000  males,  which  most  likely  is  occasioned 
by  the  great  number  of  female  servants. 

The  lowest  annual  value  of  real  property,  per  square  mile,  in  England,  ia 
£349,  being  the  county  of  Westmorland ;  and  the  highest  is  the  county  of 
Middlesex  £25,685.  In  Wales,  the  lowest  is  the  county  of  Merionethshire 
JCI75,  and  the  highest,  in  Flint  £^11.  The  lowest  annual  value  of  land  ia 
England  is  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  being  on  an  average  of  98,  per  statute 
acre  per  square  mile ;  and  the  highest  is  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  being 
33s,  9d.  In  Wales,  the  lowest  value  of  land  is  4s.  8d.  per  acre  per  square 
mile  in  the  county  of  Merionethshire ;  and  the  highest  I9u%  in  the  county 
of  Anglesey. 

No.  27.  5  « 
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856    INHABITED   HOUSES  IN   ENGLAND  AND   WALES. 

Inhabited.  Uninhabited.  BoiJ^. 

1801 1*467,870 53^963 

1811 1,678,186 47,925 15,189 

18S1  1,951,973 66,656 184» 

1831 3,396,083 113,885 33^ 

1841 8,755,710 163,077 85,TM 

From  the  above  atatement  it  appears  that  between  1801  and  1811,  tfe 
increase  per  cent,  on  both  housev  and  population,  (when  compared  witfi  &e 
lacrtMe  per  cent*  on  inhabited  houses,)  was  greater  by  1  percent;  and 
ftrom  1881  to  1831,  by  3  per  cent.  The  inhabited  houses  increased  in  s 
■inch  greater  ratio  than  the  population,  which  may  be  considered  a  Utr  tett 
In  the  Improvement  of  the  country ;  for  if  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  ia 
SI  coo&tsy  falls  off  |n  proportion  to  the  popalation,  it  might  fairly  be  infetred 
that  the  tondition  of  the  country  is  deteriorated.  The  number  of  bouet 
buildiag,  shews  a  good  criterion  of  a  conntry'«  progress  in  weslth  sud  ia- 
dnstcy.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears,  that  the  reason  a  great  portion  <rf 
Ihem  are  uninhabited,  is  in  consequence  of  their  being  ao  dilapidated  m  ts 
te  unfit  for  occupation ;  and  the  greater  conveniences  and  coniorts  of  te 
Modem  houses,  inducing  people  to  desert  the  old  and  lean  cMntetaUehabi- 
Utions  of  their  forefathers. 

Sir  I.  CuUum  8tates»  in  his  history  of  the  parish  of  Hawstcd,  in  Suffolk, 
lliat  the  manor  farm  contained  673  acres,  which  from  books  of  aceounta,  is- 
fuisitlousi  and  other  documents,  gives  as  complete  a  view  of  the  andmt 
practice  of  husbandry,  with  the  produce,  as  can  be  produced;  Tins  fun 
contained  573  acres  of  arable  land,  60  of  meadow,  and  40  of  copte  or 
woodland.  The  stock  kept  was  30  cows,  1  bull,  13  horses,  U  oxen, 
to  colts,  10  young  cattle,  93  breeding  ewes,  300  two-year  old  sheep,  5  {eese, 
90  capons,  1  cock,  and  36  hens.  The  land  was  valued  (being  the  best  in  die 
parish,)  at  4d«  per  acre,  which  was  about  the  average  price  land  ktfor 
towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century ;  and  the  price  of  wheat  waa  4s.tt. 
per  quarter.  The  tenanta  on  the  manors  were  not  permitted  to  fdlddt^ 
locks  on  their  own  enclosures,  but  were  compelled  to  drive  them  on  die 
lord's  demeane  land,  for  the  sake  of  the  manure  at  night.  Hie  teudSts  vIm 
VDjpyed  the  right  of  foldage  were  of  a  superior  class.  From  the  method  in 
wlilch  this  farm  was  then  cultivated,  66  acres  of  wheAt  produced  only  09 
quarters ;  "36  acres  of  barley,  54  quarters ;  25  acres  of  peas,  Tl  quarters; 
83  acres  of  harras  (horse  beans,)  39  quarters ;  and  63  acres  of  oats,  65  q[«a^ 
ters,  or  scarcely  more  than  1  quarter  per  acrc^Total  307  cultivatcfd  seres. 
It  iff  not  improbable  that  the  same  farm  now  produces  on  the  same  quantity 
oTland  tilled,  864  quarters  of  wheat,  averaging  4  quarters  per  acre ;  from  131^ 
to  160  quarters  of  barley,  at  5  quarters  per  acre ;  145  quarters  of  beans,  at 
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6  quarten ;  100  quarters  of  peas,  at  4  quarters;  and  310  quarters  of  oats, 
at  5  quarters  per  acre ;  and  the  rent  perhaps  about  30s.  per  acre.  And  in 
all  probability  the  fanner  who  now  occupies  this  estate  would  not  till  less 
than  from  400  to  450  acres,  and  thereby  produce  double  the  above 
quantity  of  corn.  One  reason  that  may  be  assigned  for  so  small  an 
inereaacy  U  the  fact,  that  the  lands  were  not  half  ploughed,*  and  over- 
run with  thistles,  eoucfagrass,  and  other  perennial  we«ds ;  indeed  one 
agricultural  writer,  -some  hundred  years  later,  states  tbat  a  quantity  of  grais 
in  the  stubble,  was  beneficial  after  the  harvest,  to  keep  the  store  cattle 
during  the  winter ;  and  according  to  the  stock  then  kept,  a  farmer  of  .the 
present  day  would  maintain  four,  if  not  six  times  the  number  here  enume- 
rated, on  the  same  manor,  besides  tilling  the  same  quantity  of  land. 

An  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Crown  lands,  independent  of  the  woods  and 
forests,  and  of  that  portion  which  may  be  considered  as  belonghig  to  the 
Royal  tN>cupation  }*- 

Annual  rental  of  estates  £600,000,  at  25  years  ?   ^25  000  000 

130  manors  and  royalties,  at  JB 1000  each 130^000 

Middlesex  groond^rent  40105,000  per  «n.,  at  40|»  .  200  000 

years  purchase  •.... J  i»w,ww 

Rents  of  houses  at  j^0,000  per  annum,  at  18  >  ^^  ^^^^ 

years  purchase   5  vwv,wu 

Waat&lands,  not  fit  for  oak,  96,000  acres,  at  ^5^ 

per  acre,  and  would  let  to  the  poor  at  10s.  an  V  430,000 

acre  per  annum 3 

Church  livings 100,000 

Fee  farm  rents,  and  other  unimprovable  lands,  ?  uoiNiO 

value  at  least  d^6,000,  at  25  years  purchase  . .  S  *«wyww 

Allotments  under  485  enclosure  acts,  at  4$S00>  ^^  ^qq 

Irish  estates. ^ 3,000,000 

23,612/iOO 
All  this,  ^exclusive-of  coal,  tin,  and  copper  mines,  attd  the  duchy  <if  Lan- 
caster, at  £30,000« 

Davenaat  eslimated  the  Crown  laodsyln  1688*  at  300,000  acrest  exclusive 
of  forests. 

*  The  ploughs  in  use  in  the  I4th  century  were  similar  to  those  used  in 
the,««ii.th«f  Fcance,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  being  a^ooden 
dBtre  pointed  with  iroo,  jfixed  to  a  long  heavy  beam,  wHh  a  single  wheel  eit 
(«tte  side  to  regulate  its  course,  without  any  mould-boasd  to  turn  the  furroxr, 
and  the  ploughman  guided  it  by  one  handle,  and  held  in  the  other  an  axe  or 
instrument  for  repairing  and  clearing  his  plough.  The  oxen  were  generally 
yoked  by  the  horns. 
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858      MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  CROWN  LANDS. 

EstabliBhinentforthe  management  of  the  Crown  lands.  No.  480,  SesBton  1690. 
'^ParUameniwy  Paper. 

Per  annum. 

LordLowtber — first  commissioner                    c...  £2,000 

William  Dacres  Adam — second  commissioner   l^OO 

Henry  Dawklns— third  commissioner                .» 1^00 

Alexander  Milne— secretary                             1,000 

Ditto  under  Charing-cross  improvement  act      450 

John  Thornborrow — chief  clerk                         TOO 

James  King— principal  clerk                             600 

William  Nash  Round— first  senior  clerk            450 

George  Cornell— second  clerk                           450 

John  Wallei^third  ditto                                    450 

William  Drake  White— fourth  ditto                    450 

Richard  Roadew  Mudge— first  assistant  clerk    S70 

Thomas  Hayley  Row— second  ditto • 970 

Two  last  mentioned  persons  joint  minate  clerks  900 

Trensham  Walsham  Philipps— second  junior  clerk •  160 

Ditto  private  secretary  to  first  commissioner    lOO 

Ditto  for  extra  services  under  7  Geo.  I V.  c.  77 50 

Edward  Jessie-— itinerant  deputy-surveyor  of  the  royal  parks  ....  350 

Ditto  for  the  keep  of  two  horses                          50 

James  W  eale— gentleman  of  the  ewry  in  the  lord  steward's  department  985 

Ditto  clerk  for  the  crown  land  in  Ireland           600 

Richard  Rottan— assistant  clerk  ditto                870 

John  Burke — clerk  of  quit  rents  Dublin            .^ 461 

John  Kirkland,  and  William  Drake  White,  joint  receivers  of  crown 

rents  in  London  and  Middlesex                       ••  1,000 

Edward  Driver  and  George  Neale  Driver —receivers  for  the^ 

counties  of  Essex,  Rutland,  and  Huntingdon C^ ^  ^^ui  ^^ 

John  Bower— for  the  counties  of  York  and  Nottingham  . .  C  thetr'^ipt 

William  Costance— for  Lincoln,  Cambridge  &  Northamptonj 

John  Walker— for  Wales,  Chester,  and  Monmouth    I  ^?^  «ent  on 

S      receipts. 

Edward  Machen— deputy  surveyor  of  Dean  forest •  3S0 

Ditto  deputy  graveller                                        90O 

Robert  Tumer^ipdeputy  surveyor  of  New  forest 3» 

^Hto  allovance  for  r«rkhur0t  fore»t               .•.•.....•••  » 
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SALARIES   OF   THE   C&OWN   LANDS.  859 

Certain  salariet  and  payments  of  one  year,  from  the  produce  of  the  Croirn 
lands,  m  1929.-- Parliamentary  Paper,  294,  1830. 

To  Her  Royal  HighnesB  the  Princess  Elizabeth — ranger  of 

Richmond  new  park  £i09  10    2 

ToViscountSidmouth— deputy  ranger  of  Richmond  new  park       1,569    0    0 
To  Thomas  Earl  Onslow — out-ranger  of  Windsor  forest. .  •  •  600    0    9 

To  Viscount  Sydnej' — ranger  and  keeper  of  St.  James  and 

Hyde  Parks  2,598    0    0 

To  Dame  Harriet  Bloomfield— keeper  and  paler  of  Hamp- 
ton court-house  park  74    %    8 

To  the  representatives  of  Sir  James  Tilney  Long,  Bart., 

— warden  of  Waltham  forest  270    0    0 

To  General  Sir  Samuel  Hulse — ranger  and  keeper  of  the 

house  park  at  Windsor  W  JO    6 

To  Lieut.-Col.  Stephenson — riding  forester  of  the  new  forest  500    0    0 

To  Earl  Euston — warden  and  governor  of  Salcey  forest  ....  400    0    0 

To  Earl  Harcourt,   and  other  commissioners  of  Windsor 

great  park  ....••.• ....•       o,o00    0    0 

To  William    Edward  Farquhar,  Esq. — superintendent  of  St. 

James  and  Hyde  parks  224    ^    2 

Compensations  to  the  late  receivers  of  land  revenue,  for  loss 

ofoffice  101    6    0 

Salary,  rent  of  office,  and  allowances  to  clerks  in  the  depart- 
ment of  auditors  of  the  land  revenue     .-.. 621    0    6 

Salaries  of  the  office  of  the  commissioners  of  woods,  forests, 

and  land  revenues  3,210  14  Ip 

To  the  said  commissioners,  to  discharge  bills  for  business, 

executed  by  Messrs.  Driver  1,982  14    2 

To  the  said  commissioners,  for  works  at  Whitehall,  privy 

gardens,  and  Scotland  yard 223    I    7 

To  the  commissioners,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  suit  for 

establishing  the  title  of  the  crown  to  derelict  lands 1,01  j^  16    9 

To  the  commissioners,  the  amount  of  lawyers  bills  in  the  land 

revenue  department  750    0    0 

To  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  the  balfince  of  rent  arising  from 

the  Northfleet  esUte  8,626  18    2 

To  arrears  of  an  annuity,  payable  to  the  lessee  of  Hemp- 
holme  estate,  on  account  of  improvements 2,206    2    9 

To  the  porter  of  the  outward  gate  of  Windnor  castle 85    0    0 

Annuity  payable  out  of  escheated  premises  in  the  borough 

ofSouthwark  ,    ,??    t    * 

Taxes  assessed  on  Hampton  court  park 100    0    0 

Compensations  to  officers  of  His  Majesty's  household,  for 
loss  of  premises  in  Scotland  yard  ............^....  470  11    0 

To  the  governor  and  receiver-general  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

the  surplus  on  his  account  ••- *?5    ?    ? 

Purchase-money  of  ground  adjoining  the  Chertsey  estate  ..  *^    ^    9 

Tithes  payable  out  of  the  Hempholme  estate 1,318  12    9 

Compensation  recovered  from  the  late  occupier  of  Havering 

park  farm,  and  paid  over  to  the  lessee 882    4    0 

Expenses  incurred  in  repairing  and  erecting  farm  buildings,         ^^  , .    ^ 
and  in  draining,  cultivating,  and  improving  crown  estates  996  14    8 

Expenses  attending  the  recovery  of  arrears,  and  sale  of 
crown  esUtes,  lands,  charges  of  collecting  quit  rents  ^ni 
profits  of  courts,  and  compounding,  fines,  surveys,  valna- 

tloDBt  fltampsv  ^*  •••         99^*0 

29,147    2    4 
No.  27.  6  R 
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METROPOLITAN    POLICfi. 


In  tbe  last  report  of  the  metropolitan  police,  it  it  etated*  that  although 
an  additional  population  had  been  placed  under  their  care  in  184(1,  yet  vhUc 
in  1833  no  leas  than  32,636  cases  of  dninlcenness  were  taken  up  bj  that 
body,  in  the  year  184S  the  number  was  12,338,  being  a  decrease,  in  the  elevea 
years,  of  20,298;  in  1843,  the  number  was  still  farther  reduced  to  I0,8!M; 
but  in  the  last  year,  a  still  further  reduction  occurred,  the  number  taken  sp 
under  the  charge  of  drunkenness  was  8,321 ;  so  that  the  following  appears 
in  the  returns  lud  before  Parliament :-- 


Years. 

Drunken 

Decrease 

Do.  on 

Do.  on 

Do.  on 

Do.  OB 

Cases. 

on  1832. 

1836. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1832 

32,636 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1836 

22,978 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.» 

1841 

16,006 

17,630 

7,972 

— 

— 

— 

1842 

12,338 

20,298 

10,640 

2,668 

— 

— 

1843 

10,890 

21,746 

11,088 

4,116 

1,44S 

_ 

1844 

8^21 

24,315 

14,657 

6,685 

4,017 

2,569 

In  another  item  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  ^drunkenness,"  and  to  another  class  of  o£Fences  termed 
**  disorderlies,'*  as  being  combined  with  each  other ;  and  as  in  point  of  fact 
there  are  but  few  **  disorderlies  **  not  associated  with  ^  drunkenness,"  tbe 
following  table  will  give  a  correct  view  of  both  these  classes  of  criminals  :^ 

Number  of  persons  taken  into  custody  by  the  metropolitan  police,  asd 
•barged  aa  drunk  or  disorderly,  for  the — 

Years.  Drunk.        Disorderly.         Total.        Diminished  since. 


1831  I      31,353        I       10,383        I      41,736      I  1831  by 

1836         I      22,728       |        7.155        |      29,883      |  U^ 

1840  The  metropolitan  police  district  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 

135  parishes,  liberties,  or  hamlets,  and  a  population  of 

267|266. 


1842 
1843 
1844 


12.338 
10,890 
8,321 


12,625 
11,996 
13,487 


24,963 


21,808 


16,773 
18,850 
19,928 


So  that  while  the  population,  in  the  course  of  13  years,  has  been  enor- 
mously increased,  and  the  district  extended  by  135  additional  parishes,  &c 
the  number  taken  into  custody  has  been  diminished  by  19,928  persons. 
It  was  obsenred  by  the  London  papers  as  a  fact,  that  not  one  drunken  charge 
was  entered  at  any  of  the  police  stations  of  the  city,  throughout  the  24hoari 
of  Christmas  eve  and  Christmas  day. 


BREWERS^  PUBLICANS,  AND  BEER-SHOP  KEEPERS. 

From  the  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  licensed  as  breweiv,  Tictaallers, 
«nd  boer-sbop  kceperti  «id  those  of  the  two  latter  claates  who  wtn  lioMiai 
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to   brew  their  own  beer,  for  England  and  Wales,  for  the  years  1839*,  1840, 
1841,  1843,  1843,  and  1844,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the— 


Victuallers 

Beer-shop 

Year. 

Brewers. 

Victuallers 

Beer-shop 
Keepers. 

brewing 

their  own 

beer. 

keepers  brew- 
ing their  own 
beer. 

1839 

2349 

56,636 

45,137 

27,554 

18,011 

1840 

2258 

57,379 

42,613 

26,880 

16,376 

1841 

2262 

57,768 

38,797 

26,847 

14,939 

1842 

2251 

57,591 

36,298 

26,599 

14,194 

1843 

2318 

57,698 

35,479 

26,806 

14,006 

1844 

2362 

57,855 

35,751 

26,524 

13,828 

These  returns  do  not  include  the  sellers  of  strong  beer  only,  and  of  per- 
mona  licensed  to  retail  cider. 

From  the  same  returns  for  Scotland,  for  the  years  1839,  1840, 1841,  1842, 
1S43,  and  1844,  there  were  in  the— 


Year. 

Brewers. 

Victuallers. 

Victuallers  brewing  their  own  beer 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

211 
197 
199 
193 
188 
211 

16,962 
16,015 
15,734 
15,699 
15,449 
15,501 

274 
245 

224 
228 
203 
191 

From  the  same  returns  from  Ireland  for  the  same  periods,  it  appears  there 
were  in  1839,  211  brewers;  1840,  191;  1841,  166;  and  14,320  victuallers; 
1842,  brewers  145,  victuallers  13,941 ;  1843,  brewers  138,  victuallers  12,926; 
1844,  brewers  122,  victuallers  12,878. 

From  these  returns  it  is  shown,  that  in  England  and  Wales,  there  was  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1843,  a  decrease  on  the  previous  year  of  2,499  beer-shops ; 
and  compared  with  1839,  when  Mr.  Pakington's  bill  came  into  operation, 
this  decrease  amounted  to  8,839 ;  while  in  January,  1844,  there  was  a  decrease 
on  the  previous  year  of  719,  and  compared  with  1839  of  9,558 ;  while  there 
waa  an  increase  of  public-houses  of  107  over  the  previous  year,  arising,  it  is 
believed,  from  an  increased  demand  for  spirit  licenses ;  but  in  the  last  year, 
1844,  we  find  from  the  above  returns,  there  is  an  increase  of  44  brewers, 
157  victuallers,  and  272  beer-shop  keepers.  This  increase  demands  the 
most  vigilant  and  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  temperance. 

MALT. 

Prom  the  official  returns  made  up  to  the  5th  of  January  in  each  year,  there 
Wis  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  malt  made  in  the  year  1841,  at  compared 
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MALT    AND   QUASSIA. 


with  1840, 0(786,566  bushels.  The  following  it  the  return  of  the  quanUtf 
of  malt  made  in  the  years  ending  5th  of  October,  1843  and  1844,  and  of  the 
quantities  used  by  brewers  and  victuallers :— 


Year  ending  5th  October,  1843. 

Quarters 

of 
Malt  made. 

Quarters  of  Malt  used. 

By  Brewers 

and 
Victuallers. 

By  Retell 
Brewers. 

TOTAL. 

£ngland^«  ••••••••• 

Scotland  .......... 

3,850,567 
446,330 
163,886 

3,941,383 
103,903 
136,356 

394,857 

3,336,140 
103,902 
126,256 

Ireland  •>•••••••• 

United  Kingdom  . . 

4,459,673 

3,171,441 

394,857 

3,566,298 

Year  ending  5th  October,  1844. 

Bnsland  •••••••••• 

3,979,030 
478,563 
159,665 

3,031,913 
113,151 
136,913 

430,338 

3,452344 

ScoUand 

112,151 

Ireland  •■•••••••• 

136,912 

United  Kingdom  . . 

4,617,347 

3,380,975 

430,333 

3,701,307 

This  return  last  year  showed  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  malt  made  in 
1842,  as  compared  with  the  preyious  year,  of  745,000  quarters,  or  5,960,610 
bushels ;  and  of  the  malt  used  by  brewers  and  yictuallers,  of  153,394  qnar> 
ters,  or  1,227,152  bushels :  and  in  the  year  1843,  a  further  reduction  of  malt 
vsed  by  brewers  and  retail yictuallers  of  23,186  quarters,  or  177,488 bushels; 
but  the  return  for  1844,  shows  an  increase  over  1843  of  157,574  quarters  of 
malt  made,  of  109,534  quarters  used  by  brewers  and  Tictuallers,  and  of 
25,475  quarters  used  by  retell  brewers,  making  a  total  of  135,009  quarten 
used  over  the  year  1843, 


QUASSIA, 


184a^ 


An  account  of  the  quantity  of  Quassia  imported  in  1841»  18tt, 

distinguishing  each  year. 

cwt.qrs.Ibt 

Quantity  of  Quassia  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom    1841         40    3    16 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  1848       883    2    14 

Pitto  ditto  ditto  1843    3^    2   J§ 
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RESOURCES   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 


MALES* 


^gricuiiuraL 

1  Labour  in  the  fields. 

2  Ditto  in  management  of  liorses 

and  cattle. 

3  Sbeepsbeareri  and  woodimen. 

4  Shepherds  and  hedgert. 

5  Ploughmen^ 

6  Plongbboys. 

7  Carters  and  waggoners* 

8  Reapers  of  corn  and  bay. 

9  Thrashers. 

Labour  in  Hinet  and  Mtnerah. 

10  Coal  miners. 

11  Lead  miners. 

12  Tin  miners. 

13  Copper  miners. 

14  Manganese  nuners. 
Ifi  Iron  miners. 

16  Alum  verkers. 

17  Salt  workers. 

18  Limestone  and  chalk  quarries. 

19  Stone  and  slate  4|uarrie«. 

20  Gravel  raiaen. 

Labour  arUing  m  building  and 
repairing  Howet, 

21  Brick  makers. 

22  Tile  makers. 

23  Masona, 

24  Bricklayers. 

25  House  carpcAters. 

26  Sasb  makers. 

27  Latbvendfrs. 

28  Plasterers. 

29  Plumbers. 

30  PaiBters.       * 

31  Glaziers, 

32  Slaters. 

33  Tilers. 

34  Tbalebers* 
S5  House  amilhs. 
36  Paper  hangers. 


37  Carvers  and  gilders. 

38  Scidlerists. 

Manu/aeturing  Labour, 

39  Chair  and  sofa  makers. 

40  Cabinet  makers. 

41  Joinerst 

42  Musical  instrument  nakert, 

43  Looking-glass  makers. 

44  Picture-frame  makers. 

45  Upholsterers. 

46  Woollen  manufacturers. 

47  Cotton  ditto 

48  Silk  ditto 

49  Linen  ditto 

50  Hemp  ditto 

51  Hair  cloth      ditto 

52  Stocking         ditto 
58  Hat  ditto 

54  Boot  and  shoe  ditto 

55  Leather  cap    ditto 

56  GUve  ditto 

57  Saddle  ditto 

58  Military  belts,  &c. 

59  Bookbinding. 

60  Printing. 

61  Paper  manufacturer. 

62  Glass  ditto 

63  China  ditto 

64  Earthenware  ditto 

65  Workers  in  jevelkry. 
e6  Workers  in  gold. 

67  Watch  makers. 

68  Workers  in  plMed  gooda. 

69  Workers  in  copper  and  iioa, 

pewter,  tiaf  l^d,  steel,  and 
other  metals*  com^sed  ii 
every  article  of  deoiestic  use. 

70  Cutters. 

71  Founders  of  irom  types,  and 

other  metals. 
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MALES. 


Manufacturing  Labour. 


72  Manufacturers  of  gunpowder,  dye 

stuffs,  iTory,  bone,  horn  &  wood. 

73  Ditto  horse  hair  and  hogs  bristleB, 

74  Ditto  of  various  articles  used  in 

medicine. 

75  Ditto  in  chemical  processes. 

76  Ditto  of  white  lead  and  painters 

colours. 

77  Ditto  of  Titriol,  varnish,  and  glue, 

78  Printing  of  books,  and  printing 

in  general. 

79  Manufacturers  of  fans,  feathers,  &c 

80  Ditto  of  flowers. 

81  Ditto  of  perfumes  &  other  articles 

82  Ditto  of  wax,  waters,  and  ink. 

83  Ditto  of  malt. 

84  Brewers. 

85  Distillers. 

86  Makers  of  sweets. 

87  Makers  of  vinegar. 

88  Manufacturers  of  tobacco. 
89^  Sugar  refiners. 

90  Manufacturers  of  soap. 

91  Ditto  of  storch. 

92  Ditto  of  candles. 

93  Ditto  of  salt. 

Meohanical  Labour. 

94  Engineers. 

95  Millwrights. 

96  Wheelwrights. 

97  Turners. 

98  Coopers. 

99  Coach  makers. 


100  Cart  and  carriage  makers. 
191  Tailors. 

102  Millers. 

Trades  refuiring  Labourers. 

103  Pastry  cooks. 

104  Butchers. 

105  Poulterers. 

106  Dealers  in  provisioiu. 

107  Seedsmen. 

108  Nurserymen. 

109  Gardeners. 

110  ShipwrighU  &  bottl-baiiders. 

111  Mast  and  oar  BMricers. 

112  Block  makers. 

1 13  Sail  makers. 

114  Ropensakers. 

115  Riggers. 

116  Labourers  laadidg  and  un- 

loading ships. 

117  Porters. 

J 18  Mariners  in  foreign  and 
coasting  trade. 

Finishers  of  Manu/aciures, 

1 19  Dyers  of  woollen^  silky  tftd 

other  goods, 

120  Calico  printers. 

121  Bleachers  of  linen  &  cotton. 

122  Lawn  and  mmslin  dressers. 

123  Stocking  dreaaera. 

124  Paper  stainers. 

125  Floor-cloth  stainers. 

126  Hotpressers. 

127  Tinmen. 

128  Packers  of  goods. 


FEMALES. 


Agricultural  Labour, 

1  Dairy  maids. 

2  Milkers  and  poultry. 


3  Labour  in  harvest. 

4  Hop  picking. 

5  Weeding  in  fields  and  gardens. 
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RESOURCES   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 


FEMALES. 


Domeitie  Labour, 

6  Menial  serranti. 

7  Laundresses. 

8  Manglers. 

9  Clear  starchers. 

JMomr  in  Appar§l  and  Furniture, 

10  MlUinerfl. 

11  Cloak  makers. 
19  Dress  makers. 
18  Stay  makers. 

14  Seamstresses. 

15  Upholsterers. 

16  Thread  lace  workers. 

Manufacturing  Labour, 

17  Silk  lace  workers. 

18  Embroiderers  of  silk. 

19  Tambonrers  of  Muslin. 

90  Embroiderers  in  gold,  &c. 

91  Fan  trimmers. 
99  Umbrella  makers. 
98  Glove  stitchers. 

94  SUk  winders. 

95  Cotton  ditto. 
90  Woollen  ditto. 


27  Domestic  spinners. 

28  Bleachers  of  linen. 

29  Straw  plat  makers. 

30  Pencillers  of  printed  stulTi. 

31  Stocking  knitters. 

32  Shirt  button  maker*. 

33  Pin  makers. 

34  Feather  dressers. 

35  Pasteboard  box  makers. 

36  In  various  branchesofwoollea 

manufacture. 

37  Various  branches  of  cotton 

manufacture. 

38  As  ribbon  weavers. 

39  As  spinners  of  linen. 

40  Spinners  of  hemp  thread. 

41  Stitchers  of  hose. 

42  Binding  and  lining  hats. 

43  Binding  shoes,  caps,  &c. 

44  Pencillers'and  ornamenters  of 

china  and  earthenware. 

45  Stitchers  of  books. 

46  Shop  women  in  various  trades, 

miUinery<  mercery,  haber- 
dashery, and  other  braBcfaes 
of  inland  trade. 

47  Poulterers. 

48  Bakers  of  small  bread. 


There  is  seareely  a  branch  of  trade,  in  some  part  of  which  women  could 
not  be  rendered  useful  In  assisting  in  the  various  divisions  of  labour ;  their 
resources  might  be  rendered  not  only  extensive,  but  also  very  nsefol  to  Ae 
country. 

By  thus  placing.  In  a  summary  view,  the  various  resources  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  rising  generation.  It  will  be  found  that  they  are  greater  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world.  In  nearly  all  tlie  articles 
emuuerated,  there  are  cUfferent  branches  that  would  extend  te  variosi 
departmento  to  ten  times  the  number. 
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A  table  of  the  average  of  the  couoties  assessed  to  the  poor-rate  in  1803, 
formed  from  the  parliamentary  returns ;  shewing  bow  varied  are  the 
burthens  on  the  property  by  the  present  rates,  with  the  expenses  of  the 
paupers  in  and  out  of  the  workhouses. 


Average 

Expense  of 

Expense  out 

Sums  raised 

in  the  ^ 

the  paupers  in 

of  the 

Counties. 

in  pounds 

on  the 

the  workhouse 

workhouse 

sterling. 

rental. 

per  head. 

per  head. 

£ 

8.    d. 

£    s.  d. 

£    8.  d. 

Bedford 

47,484 

3    H 

12  10    6 

4    5  11 

Berks 

96,861 

4  11 

12    6    5 

3    2  11 

Bucks 

105,379 

4    8} 

13  13    0 

3  15    0 

Cambridge  ..     -. 

69,011 

5    0} 
3    5i 

11    3    8 

4    5    5 

Chester     

84,991 

11  17    0 

2  17    7 

Cornwall 

72,446 

4    H 

8    ]     9 

4    2    3 

Cumberland 

34.896 

2    8 

8    4    0 

2  17    5 

Derby 

77,311 

4    li 

11  13    3 

3  17    0 

Devon 

179,359 

4    8i 

8    5    2 

2  19    3 

Dorset 

78,358 

4  n 

13    8    6 

3    9  10 

Durham 

71,666 

2    4J 

9  11    0 

3     1     1 

Essex 

216,688 

5  Hi 

13  14    0 

3  16  10 

Gloucester  .  -     . . 

144,566 

3    5 

8  15    9 

2  12    7 

Hereford 

60,833 

5    8i 

13  12  11 

3  13    9 

Hertford 

71,291 

4    2J 

12    0    5 

2  19    5 

Huntingdon 

30,953 

4    9\ 

10    0    7 

4  12    6 

Kent 

255,453 

5    2i 

13  18    7 

3    6    2 

Lancaster    . .     . . 

230,766 

6    44 

12  12    3 

2  12    0 

Leicester 

107,568 

5    24 

11    4    6 

3  13    8 

Lincoln    

145,848 

3    7 

13    8    8 

4  10    7 

Middlesex   ..     .. 

490,144 

3    5i 

14  15    1 

2  10    9 

Monnnouth  ..     .. 

25,048 

7  114 

8  15    2 

3  18    3 

Norfolk 

204,532 

5    2 

11    5    1 

3    4     1 

Nortbampton 

120,592 

4    7 

9    0    0 

4    4  11 

Northumberland .. 

66,106 

1    84 

9    4  11 

3    8    0 

Nottingham 

63,200 

3  10 

9  13    0 

3  18    0 

Oxford 

103,560 

4    8 

10  14    5 

3  14  10 

Rutland 

12.674 

3    5 

14  14    6 

5    3    4 

Somerset 

151,238 

4    2 

9  19    0 

3    3  10 

Southampton 

153,139 

4  11 

n    3    8 

2  17    3 

Stafford 

110,624 

4    24 

8  19    7 

3    4    5 

Suffolk 

149.646 

4  104 

12  12    2 

3     1     4 

Surrey  

179,006 

5    8 

14  15    2 

1   17    8 

Sussex  

206,592 

8    74^ 

12    8  10 

3  19    5 

Warwick 

155,205 

4    8 

10    0    2 

3  14    7 

Westmorland      . . 

17,592 

5    24 

8     1     0 

3    5  11 

Wilts    

148,661 

4    74 

8  19    8 

2  16    0 

Worcester  ..     -. 

87,307 

5    04 

9  14    9 

3    7    5 

Yor    (east)..     .. 

68,325 

2    74 

12    9    8 

3  15    7 

York  (north) 

76,061 

2    6i 

10  13  10» 

3    4  10 

York  (west)..     .. 

277,050 

6    24 

10    3    0 

3    1     9 

Wales 

186,392 

7     14 

9  16    4 

2  19    6 

Average 

6,348,205 

4    54 

12    3    7 

3    3    7 

The  rental,  on  which  the  parish  rates  are  collected,  is  jS24, 1 29, 1 34,  a  great 
part  of  which  ia  rated  on  small  farms  under  £40,  and  tenements  under  £10 
per  annum. 

No.  28.  S  T 
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868  EXPENSES   OF   AGRICULTURAL   FAMILIES. 

Expenses  of  one  family,  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  in  the  year  1763.— Xm- 
dan  Magazine  for  1762. 

Per  week.  Per  year. 

1*  Bread  and  oatmeal Ss.    6d £6  10    0 

2  Roots,  beans,  peas,  and  fruit — 

3  Firing  6d.,  candles  3d.,  soap  3>^d.      — 

4  Milk  l^d.,  butter  IJ^d.,  cheese  5d.    - 

6  Meat  6d.,  rent  6d.,  pins,  worsted, 

and  thread  Id Is. 

6  Clothes,  repairs,  and  bedding Is. 

7  Salt,  beer,  vinegar,  and  spices  .... 
Midwives,  churching,  lying-in,  &c.. 


5d.     ... 

...     1     1  10 

nid — 

...     S    9  10 

8d.    ... 

...     1  J6  10 

Id.    ... 

...     S  16    4 

Od.    ... 

...     9  IS    0 

1  16  JO 

0  IS    6 

19  16    9 


Taxes  on  the  above  lis.,  viz.  :^0n  malt  4s.  2d.— Salt  Is.  2d.— Soap  aad 

candles  3s.— Leather  2s.— Sundries  8d. 


Expenses  of  an  agricultural  family,  (being  an  average  of  the  expense  ef 
65  families  of  labourers,)  in  different  parts  of  England,  collected  by 
Sir  F.  Eden,  in  1796. 

Per  week.  Per  year. 

Bread,  flour,  and  oatmeal 6s.    3d.    ••..».  £16  13    8 

Yeastandsalt 3d 8    8 

Bacon  and  other  meat it,    dd 3    0    8 

Tea,  sugar,  and  butter ig,    2^     3    3  II 

^■P- —     3|     —16    3 

^""^^^^ -    4d.    —17    4 

^^•^  -    41     -18    « 

^^^^ » -    3d.    —13    0 

M«k _    M -13    • 

^^^^ ^    7d 110   4 

Thread  and  worsted ,    ^    g|  —10  18 

^' 113   3 

^«*» 118   I 

<^^*«^- lien 

Births, burials, andsickness in  ,a 
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870        INSUFFICIENCY  OF   THE   LABOURER*S   WAGES* 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  the  real  earnings  and  expenses  of  six 
labouring  families,  in  a  country  parish  in  Berkshire,  talcen  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  in  person,  who  received  the  particulars  from  the 
families,  guarding  as  well  as  he  could  against  deceptions.  In  confirmation 
of  its  correctness,  a  statement  was  made  to  me,  by  a  gentleman  in  Cornwall, 
this  year,  of  some  poor  persons  in  the  parish  of  St:  Martin,  which  corres- 
ponded very  nearly  to  the  foregoing,  except  in  charging  the  flour  and  bread, 
which  articles  he  had  divided  with  potatoes  ;  and  the  difference  was  only  a 
few  pence  V  week,  notwithstanding  the  wages  were  calculated  at  9s.  V  week. 
It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  price  of  wheat  and  corn  this  year,  and  at 
the  time  when  the  preceding  table  was  drawn  up,  was  exactly  alike — average, 
48s.  ^  quarter.  The  deficiency  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  (according 
to  the  gentleman  referred  to,)  by  an  increase  of  wages  received  in  harvest, 
by  gleanings,  by  applications  to  the  parish  in  times  of  emergency,  by 
occasional  bounties  (particularly  fuel),  by  collecting  wood  from  hedges 
(commonly  called  breaking  hedges),  and  by  keeping  constantly  in  ifht 
with  shopkeepers.  The  last  observation  may  be  confirmed,  in  every 
county  in  the  kingdom,  by  all  shopkeepers,  who  find  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  poor  out  of  debt,  especially  the  baker,  the  grocer,  and  the 
provision-seller ;  and  when  this  debt  amounts  to  only  a  few  shillings,  they 
invariably  leave  them  and  go  to  another  shop :  and  many  grocers  and  bakers 
affirm  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  debt.  But  as  long  as  these 
customers  remain  honest,  and  pay  their  weekly  earnings  regularly,  shop- 
keepers conclude  them  to  be  good  debts.  From  this  we  can  easily  account 
for  the  multitudes  of  tradesmen  that  become  bankrupts,  in  times  of  panic, 
or  when  any  impediment  to  credit  takes  place,  so  many  being  brought  all  at 
once  to  ruin.  The  small  shopkeepers  trust  the  labourers,  while  they  them- 
selves obtain  all  they  can,  at  credit,  from  the  large  trader,  and  those  again 
obtain  the  same  of  the  merchant  and  banker.  In  the  groundwork  it  is  the 
insufficiency  of  the  labourer's  wages  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  way,  wbkh 
occasions  all  the  evils  complained  of. 
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Average  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  and  mechanics,  shewing  whether 
the  working  classes  are  better  or  worse  paid  and  fed  than  formerly,  as— 


Year. 

Wheat 

Peas, 
sushcl 

Oat- 
meal. 

bushel 

Agricultural    Carpenters, 
&  husbandry  bricklayers, 
wages         masons,  &c. 
V  week!          V  week. 

IS 

5^ 

Beef  and 
mutton, 
Vcwt. 

8.  d. 

s.d 

s.  d. 

s.    d. 

s.  d. 

S.d 

S.d 

£  8.  d. 

1495 

4  10 

— 

— 

1   lOJ 

2     9 

— 

— 

— 

1593 

15    9 

— 

— 

2     6 

3    9 

— 

— 

— 

1610 

37    8 

— 

— 

3    5 

4     6 

— 

— 

— 

1631 

69     1 

— 

— 

6  10 

7     6 

4  0 

62 

1    7    3 

1685 

39    4 

36 

4    0 

3  11 

5    9 

4  8 

6  6 

1  17    6 

1710 

41    2 

40 

4    0 

6     0 

15     6 

— 

— 

— 

1770 

47    8 

43 

4    9 

7    4 

15     6 

— 

— 

— 

1780 

43    0 

76 

5    3 

8     1 

16j   0 

48 

46 

1  12    6 

1800 

99    9 

13  5 

14    0 

11     5 

18     0 

48 

79 

1  17    6 

1810 

91     8 

9  5 

11    7 

14    6 

30     0 

14  0 

10  4 

3    4    4 

1820 

84    8 

75 

13    4 

12    0 

33     0 

19  9 

12  0 

3  10    0 

1830 

62    2 

80 

16  11 

11     0 

33     0 

19  9 

7  1 

3  10    4 

1840 

66    4 

80 

14    6 

11     0 

33     0 

1  a 

52 

207 

The  wages  of  artizans  from  1829,  are  the  average  contract  rate  at  Green- 
wich hospital,  and  being  the  sum  paid  to  the  masters,  exceed  the  amount  of 
wages  received  by  the  workmen.  Wages  are  higher  in  London  than  in 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  or  Londonderry,  by  16  or  20  per  cent.  This  differ- 
ence  is  partly  made  up  by  the  less  price  of  provisions,  fuel,  and  house  rent. 
The  rise  of  wages  subsequent  to  1800,  was  occasioned  by  the  bad  seasons  of 
the  four  preceding  years,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Wheat  rose  to  1328.  per  quarter  in  1801 ;  iu  quality  wag 
injured  by  excessive  rains ;  and  every  other  article  of  provision  was  propor- 
tionably  dear  and  unwholesome.  The  severe  privations  of  the  people 
checked  the  number  of  marriages,  which  in  1798  amounted  to  79,477,  but  in 
1800  the  number  fell  to  69,851,  and  in  1801  to  67,288.  Wages  in  husbandry 
were  affected  in  like  manner  by  the  dearth  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   In  1790  Arthur  Young  stoted  the  average  price  of  food  in  Europe  as 


follows  :— 

England . 
France* • 
Spain  ••• 
Italy.... 


Beef.                   Bread. 
.  4d.  per  lb Ifd,  per  lb. 


3* 
3 


1         - 
1*        - 


No.  28. 


6  u 
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GREGORY   KINGS   ESTIMATE. 


A  general  view  of  the  national  Income,  and  state  of  Society  in  England  ind 
Wales,  according  to  Gregory  King's  estimate,  anno.  1688. 


Number  of 
families. 


160 

26 

800 

1.600 

3,000 

12,000 

5,000 

5,000 

2,000 

8,000 

](»,000 
2.000 
8,000 

40,000 

120,000 

150,000 

15,000 

50,000 

60,000 

5,000 

4,000 

35,000 

50,000 

364,000 

400,000 


Rank,  degree,  &  title. 


1,350,586 


Temporal  peers    ... 

Spiritual  lords 

Baronets    .^ 

Knights 

Esquires 

Gentlemen     

Persons    in    great 

offices  &  places  ., 
Persons   in   lesser 

offices  and  places  . . 
Eminent  merchants 

at  sea 

Lesser  merchants  at 

sea 

Persons  of  the  law  . . 
Eminent  clergymen . . 
Lesser  clergymen  -. 
Freeholders  of  the 

better  sort 

Lesser  freeholders   . . 

Farmers 

Persons  of  the  libe- 
ral arts   

Shop-keepers    and 

tradesmen 

Artizans  and  handi- 
crafts   

Naval  officers    

Military  officers  . . .  • 
Common  soldiers  • . . 
Common  seamen  .... 
Labouring  people  . . 
Cottagers  and  paupers 
Vagrants,  beggars, 
gipsies,  thieves, 
and  proBtitntes  •  •  • . 


§11 


40 
20 
16 
13 
10 
8 


7 

5 

4 

4 
4 
4 
2 


UXi  O    B   ^ 

2r9  ^  mt  «t 


6,400 

520 

12,800 

7,800 
30,000 
96,000 

40,000 

30,000 

16,000 

48,000 
70,000 
12,000 
40,000 

280,000 
660,0(M) 
750,000 

75,000 

225,000 

240,000 

20,000 

16,000 

70,000 

150,000 

1,275,000 

1,300,000 

30,000 


5,500,520 


n 


>£ 


3,200 
1,300 
880 
650 
450 
880 

240 

120 

400 

198 
154 
72 
50 


60 

45 

38 
80 
60 
14 
20 
15 


£ 

512,000 

7O4.0<W 

.190.000 

1,200,000 

2,380,000 

1,200,000 


800,000 

1,668,000 

1,540,000 

144,000 

400,000 


91  3,640,000 
56  6,600,000 
42*    6,637,000 


300/)00 

2,250,000 

2,280,000 
400.000 

1,490,000 
1,000,000 
5,460,000 


6*    2,000,000 


60,000 


"13,928,800 
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and  Wales.       


Number  of 
families 
in  1801. 


1 
187 


540 

350 

6,000 

20,000 

2,000 

10,500 

2,000 

13,000 

11,000 

1,000 

10,000 

40,000 

120,000 

160,000 

16,300 

74,500 

445,726 

3,000 

5,000 

50,000 

130,000 

180,000 

340,000 

40,000 
260,179 


Rank,  degree,  title, 
and  description. 


The  sovereign  (domes- 
tic expenses) 

Temporal  peers    •... 

Spiritual   lords  or 
bishops   

Baronets    

Knights 

Esquires  ...•• 

Gentlemen 

Persons  in  high  offices 

Persons  in  lesser  ditto 

Eminent  bankers  mer- 
chants  

Lesser  merchants  tra- 
ding by  sea    

Lawyers  &c.  and  their 
clerks 

Eminent  clergymen. . 

Lesser  ditto   

Freeholders   

Lesser  freeholders    .  • 

Farmers 

Liberal  and  medical 
arts 

Shopkeepers  &  trades- 
men  

Artisans  &  mechanics 

Naval  officers,  &c.  - . 

Military  officers  .  • . . 

Common  soldiers .... 

Seamen  in  the  navy  &c 

Seamen  in    the  mer- 
chant service 

Labourers  in  husban- 
dry, &c.  ........•- 

Labourers  ir.  mines  &c 

Paupers  producing  In 
part  from  their«)wn 
labour,  besides  ob- 
taining relief  from 
parochial  rates  .... 

Vagrants,  gipsies, 
rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  thieves    


n 

Bm 


50 
25 

15 

15 

10 

10 

8 

7 

5 

10 


5 

5 
6 


5 

B 

4 

u 


^  o  B  ^ 


50 
7,175 

390 

8,100 

3,500 

60,000 

160,000 

14,000 

52,500 

20,000 

91,000 

55,000 
6,000 

50,000 
220,000 
600,000 
960,000 

81,500 

372,500 

2,005,767 

15,000 

25,000 

200,000 

150,000 


1,530,000 
15,000 


1.040,716 
220,000 


"si 


200000 
8,000 

4,000 

3,000 

1,500 

1,500 

700 

800 

200 

2,600 

800 

350 
500 
120 
200 
90 
120 

260 

150 
65 
149 
139 
29 


40 

31 

40 


I  rates 
10 


5«^ 

£  S  fc- 


£ 

200,000 
2,296,000 

104,000 
1,620,000 

525,000 

9,000,000 

14,000,000 

1,600,000 

2,100,000 

5,100,000 

j  0,400,000 

3,850,000 

500,000 

1,200,000 

8,000,000 

10,800,000 

19,200,000 

4,238,000 

11,175,000 
24,514,930 
1,043,000 
1,815,900 
5,510,000 
4,940,000 

7,200,000 

10,540,000 
1,600,000 


2,601,790 
4,267,000 

2,220,000 
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Description  of  pcrBons  not  included  in  G. 
whom  have  rose  in  society  since  his  time 


Number  of 
heads  of 
families 
in  1801. 


5,000 

25,000 

500 

300 

25,000 

5,000 

30,000 

2,000 

500 

20,000 

500 


800 

2,000 

40 


50,000 

2,000 
17,675 


Ship-owners  letting  ships 
for  freight  only 

Manufacturers  employing 
capital  in  all  the  worlds. 

Principal  warehousemen 
selling  by  wholesale. . • . 

Shipwrights  employing  ca- 
pital 


Persons  employing  capital, 
as  tailors,  dress-makers, 


Rank,  degree,  title, 
and  description. 


milliners,  &c.,  including 
army  clothiers 

Persons  employed  profes- 
sionally, as  engineers, 
surveyors,  &c 

Clerks  and  shopmen  to 
merchants 

Clergymen  dissenting  from 
the  established  church. . 

Persons  educating  youth, 
in  universities  and  acap 
demies 

Persons  educating  youth, 
and  generally  employing 
some  capital 

Persons  employed  in  thea- 
trical pursuits,  — musi- 
cians    

Hawkers  and  pedlars  .... 

Persons  confined  for  debt. 

Persons  keeping  houses  for 
lunaticst  «c.  ...-....•. 

Lunatics  confined  in  public 
or  private  asylums  . . .  • 

Innkeepers  ana  publicans 
licensed  to  sell  beer, 
ale,8BC.   ., 

Naval  &  military  half-pay 
ofiicers    • 

Pensioners  of  Chelsea  col 
lege  and  of  Greenwich 
hospital VVV* 

Persons  included  in  the 
various  families  men- 
tioned who  have  incomes 
from  the  funds,  includine 
trusts  for  orphans,  and 
charitable  foundations 
and  instittttioixB  50,000 


2,127«624 


4 
5 
5 

10 


5  «  «  2 
S5  &^  « 


25,000 

150,000 

3,000 

1,800 

12,500 

25,000 

150,000 

12,500 

2,000 

120,000 

2,000 
4,000 
10,000 

400 

8,500 

25,000 
10,000 

70,500 


eS   O 


FopuUtioii  8,889,06llIacomeS21,879^ 


£ 

500 
800 
800 
700 

150 

200 

75 

120 


150 

200 
40 
25 

500 

30 

100 
45 

10 


2,500,000 

20,000,000 
400,000 
210,000 

3,750,000 

1,000,000 

6,750,000 

300,000 

300,000 

3,000^)00 

400,000 

100<»000 

87,750 

20,000 

75,000 

5,000,000 
160,075 

610,000 


5,056^953 
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A  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  in  1842,  applicable  to  the  value  of 
produce  and  property  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by 
combination  of  capital  with  all  inanimate  and  animate  power,  calculated 
according  to  M'Callock  and  Stackman. 


AGRICULTURE.  ^ 

£ 

Grain  of  all  sorts   110,000,000^ 

Hay,  grass,  turnips,  vetches,  &c 123,000,000 

Potatoes  used  as  human  food 20,000,000 

Gardens  and  orchards • 3,800,000 

Timber  cut  down,  hops,  &c 2,600,000 

Cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry 6,000,000 

Manure  &  labour  in  raising  stock,  cattle,  &  sh^p      3,500,0<)0 
Hemp,  flax,  and  wood,  labour  included 1 2,000,000 


>  280,900,000 


0,000*1 
0,000  I 


Slate,  chalk,  and  stone 1,900,( 

Salt,alum,  &c 600,f 

Tin,  lead,  and  copper   3,800,000^    24,792,591 

Iron 4,243,500 

Coal 14,249,091  J 

INLAND  TRADE. 

Profit  of  shopkeepers,  venders,  and  factors 23,625,000 " 

Ditto  millers,  butchers,  and  bakers 16,200,000 r 

Ditto  coach,  cart,  and  barge  proprietors,  and  all  >  <, -^^        I 

persons  engaged  in  the  transport  of  goods. ...  J.  °»o"">"""  1 


48,425,000 


COASTING  TRADE. 

ProfiU  on  capital  and  labour 3,550,000 

FISHERIES. 


Fisheries  round  the  coast. . .  a ^3,31 1 ,442 

River  fisheries 250,000 

Salmon ^....         18,384 

5  Whale    691,380 

728,794j 


I 

I  _ 


3,550,000 


5,000,000 


Foreign  fisheries,  ^eodand'siil" 


Carried  over    £362,667,591 


No.  28. 


5  w 
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Brought  fonrard    jed68,667f59l 

SHIPPING  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

Profit  and  commission  of  merchants     ^10,177*704'^ 

Ditto  of  underwriters.  2,120,355j 

D  itto  of  ship  and  colonial  brokers      1 ,600,000 1 

Shipowners  freight  3,800,000f 

Wages  of  clerks  and  li^ourert     • 7*200,000^ 

Ditto  of  seamen  6,300,0001 

Profits  of  ship-chandlers,  sails,  rope,  &c 8,200,000 1 

Miscellaneous  dock  charges  and  port  dues l,000«000j 

Bankers  profits  on  this  class        -..•. 

Foreign  income  from  property  invested  in  foreign  ?       .._ 
securities  • •> 


34,396,059 


AfSOOfiOO 


Home  Consumption. 

Cotton je28,000,t)0<> 

Woollen    14,000,000 

Hardware 11,000,000 

Leather 13,000,000 

Linen 8,000,000 

Paper,  furniture,  ?  uoooooo 

books,  &c.   ..   $    ••     ^^^^^^^^ 

Silk    6,000,000 

"^"JSShltre??  r-  4.000.000 
Jewellery  and  plate. . . .  3,000,000 
Miscellaneons 25,000,000 

186,000,000 


MANUFACTURES. 

Export. 
4^83,513,589 
6,301,836 
6,659,963 
433,117 
4,358,071 

416,345 


788,895 

1,082,189 

214,156 
7,910,252 

51,617,422 
126,000,000 


177,617,422. 


177,617,422 

Total  annual  income £83,683,072 

An  income  tax  on  this  sum  would  be   17,012^464 

But  as  the  present  income  tax  is  only  levied  on  those  who  pos->  loi^oolLOOil 
sess  J£\60  per  annum,  it  is  not  rated  at  more  than   )  JX9tuu^uuv 

But  as  the  revenue  produced  exceeds  £5,241,854,  it  must ?  aj a aaaaaa 
amount  to  double  that  sum,  viz • ^^  ja»w,HWM'w 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  enumerate  canals  and  r^lroaia,  wkidi 
are  Increasing  the  revenue  of  the  country  in  an  astonishing  progression. 
The  income  of  the  public  funds  also,  amounting  to  £30,000y000,  are  an 
addition. 
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Statement  of  the  expenses  and  produce  of  French  agriculture,  from  Gold- 
smith's sUtistics— «qual  to  £194,145,154. 


North. 

South. 

Total. 

Gross              •...••..•. 

Franks. 
2,462,842,087 

800,600,000 
1,662,242,087 

302,326,540 

151,979,769 

Franks. 

2,860,321,648 
825,410,000 

2,034,921,648 
298,507,260 
169,624,482 

Franks. 
5^13,163.735 

Net  produce  ••......•• 

1,626,000,000 

Charges  of  cultivation. . 

Working  animals 

Seeds 

3,687,163,735 
600,833,800 
321,604,241 

Total  expenditure,  (ex- 
penses excepted   .... 
Human  expenditure.  • .  • 
Human  power      •...•• 
Annual  profit  of  the  la- 
bourer,  at  260  days 
work  in  the  year  .... 

Price  per  dav 

Annual  earnmgs  of  a  family 

452,306,299 

1,197,936,788 

3,094,564 

381 

J-470 

508 

168,131,742 

1,566,789,906 

4,738,778 

331 

1-270 

441 

922,438,041 

2,764,725,694 

7,883,342 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  1839-40. 


Description. 


Wheat  

Barley  

Oata  

Buckwheat    

Rye  

Indian  com • 

Wool  

Hops  

Potatoes        

Hay  

Hemp  and  flax 

Tobacco        •.••••• 

Rice  

Cotton  ..•...• 

Silk  

Sugar  

Wood  

Producto  of  dairy. .  •  < 
Ditto  of  orchards. .  • . 
Family  made  goods  •  < 
Wine  


Quantity. 


12 


72  bushels. 
H     — 


II 
II 
18,645,587 
377,531,875 
34,802,114 
1,238,502 
106,298,050  bushels. 
10,248,108   tons. 
95,251 
219,163,319 
80,841,422     — 
790,479,275     — 
61,562     — 
155,100,809     — 
5,008^1  cords. 


124,734  gallons. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1. 
.74 
.46 
.75 
.70 
.60 
.35 
.14 
.32 
15. 

.6 
.3 
.9 
.30 
.6 
5. 


.50 


Value  in  dollars. 


Dollars. 

84,823,272 

3,079,512 

57,612,8!6 

5,561,807 

13,051,896 

226,519,126 

12,530,738 

170,390 

34,655,876 

153,721,620 

18,000,000 

13,149,799 

2,426,242 

64.142,734 

18,465 

9,306,048 

25,444,465 

33,787,008 

7,256,904 

29,023,380 

72,367 


794353,455 
Equal  to  pounds  sterling  £173,796,990 
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SUtUUcal  number  of  the  head  of  cattle  in  Earop«. 


CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Fig». 

Sweden  and  Norway. . . . 

2,647,000 

Russia 

19,000,000 

Denmark           

1,607»000 

Netherlands      

2,500,000 

Prussia              

4,27^,000 

Saxony              

.    345,000 

Hanover           

794,000 

Wirtembnrg      

715,000 

France               

6,681,000 

Spain                 

2,500,000 

Italy                   

3,500,000 

Portugal            

650,000 

Switzerland       ........ 

800,000 

Austria 

6,681,000^ 

Bavaria             

1,896,000 

Baden                

421,000 

;England  and  Wales*    • . 

7,000,000 

30,007,608 

Ireland             

1,863,116 

2,106,189 

1,412,813 

*  Young  stated  in  1770  the  number  of  cattle  was  2,852,948 
Colquhoonin  1812  ..  ..  5,500,000 
1842            .•               ..            7,000,000, 


THE   END. 


Plymouth  : 
Printed  by  Charles  Treebt,  . 
10,  Whitb-cross-street, 
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